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WHEN WALKING in our fields of flow- 
ers in search of objects for a colored 
plate, we selected the Balsam, and placed 
about half-a-dozen varieties in the hands 
of the artists, we expressed the opinion 
that, if they did justice to the flowers, it 
would be one of the handsomest plates 
we had ever given. With the result we 
are much pleased, and no doubt our read- 
ers will be equally gratified. 

The Balsam which, in old times, and 
even now is known as Lady’s Slipper, is 
one of the handsomest and most popular 
of our annuals. It was introduced into 
England from the East Indies some three 
hundred years ago, but its improvement 
from a single flower to one as double and 
almost as handsome as a Rose has been 
most marked within the last fifty years. 
From the resemblance of the best double 
flowers to Roses and Camellias, they have 
been called Rose-flowered and Camellia- 
flowered, and are so known to the trade ; 
besides, these names have been combined 
and applied to a style as Camellia Rose 
Balsams, and the only meaning attached 
to any of them is of very double flowers. 

The flowers of the Balsam sport end- 
lessly, although by close breeding seed is 
obtained that will produce most of the 
plants that will bear flowers of a particu- 
lar color or shade. It is held by garden- 
ers that old Balsam seed produce the best 
flowers, but we are not aware of any facts 


that conclusively show this to be true. A 
very peculiar circumstance is related to 
us by a familiar and altogether trust- 
worthy friend. Some seed which we had 
imported many years ago was left after 
the season of sale was over, and was laid 
aside where it was undisturbed for a long 
time, at least five or six years, and then 
one spring some of it was delivered to 
this friend with the information that it 
was very old seed. He sowed the seed 
and raised some plants, all of which bore 
single flowers. The next spring a few 
chance plants came up from self-sown 
seed where the plants had been the year 
before. Six or eight of the chance plants 
were cared for and cultivated, and all of 
| them produced the best double flowers. 

French and German seed-raisers have 
long been noted for their excellent seed 
of double Balsams. They take great 
pains, by careful selection and fertilizing, 
to raise it in particular colors, and with 
, great success, distinguishing some scores 
of shades which will come quite true to 
name. The handsome colored plate in 
this number shows some fine samples of 
flowers in shape and colors. The Car- 
nation-striped varieties are remarkably 
beautiful, although the selfs placed in 
contrast with each other are not less so. 
The Double White we have for a number 
| of years produced in much greater per- 
| fection than any that can be imported, and 
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now make a practice of raising all of this 
kind that our trade demands. A good 
white Balsam is almost as valuable to the 
florist as a white Camellia. 

Unlike many flowering plants, the Bal- 
sam presents for our admiration a hand- 
some, erect form; a well-grown specimen 
stands like a sturdy little tree, branching 
from the base to the summit, in shape al- 
most a perfect cone. The semi-trans- 
parent stem and the dark, glaucous green 
leaves are very admirable. When in full 
flower the plant is like a great bouquet, 
for it is loaded with bloom on all its 
branches, presenting an almost unbroken 
array over its whole surface. 

To raise the Balsam in perfection it 
wants room, a light, rich soil, considera- 
ble heat, but at the same time plenty of 
air. The seeds, which should be sown 


early in the house, hot-bed, or cold-frame, 


germinate quickly, and the plants require 
transplanting soon after they are up. In 
absence of other facilities, a warm, shel- 
tered spot in the garden may be selected 
and they will come forward rapidly. 
When raised in the house in the window, 
the plants should be first potted off singly 
into small pots and then shifted into 
larger ones as they grow. In the hot-bed 
the pots are not necessary, but transplant- 
ing should be practiced the same, remov- 
ing them to the cold-frame as soon as the 
weather permits, always giving them as 
much air as possible, and finally trans- 
planting to the border for the summer. 
Kept in pots they make handsome win- 
dow and veranda plants. 

As a window-plant, the Balsam is ex- 
celled by few, even of costly flowering- 
plants. A correspondent, of Friday Har- 
bor, Washington Territory, writes us, 
November 12th, that he had four Balsam 
plants which grew in the house and that 
bloomed well during August and Septem- 
ber, and when the flowers dropped the 
plants looked so healthy that he cut the 
tops back and stripped off every leaf. 
The result was a new growth of branches 
and leaves, and now he has the finest 
Balsam plants he has ever owned, “all 
budded for bloom a second time.” 

In countries less favored than our own 
with bright, sunny days, the Balsam is 
almost exclusively used as a pot-plant, and 
if transplanted to the garden, as is some- 
times done, a sheltered, sunny location is 
selected. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


When abroad, last summer, we were 
much interested in American products 
that were found in all parts of Europe. 
Our dried and canned fruits are becoming 
popular, and with care and honesty in 
putting up and shipping them, will soon 
become an important trade. What our 
people need to learn is the fact that the 
better the quality the greater the profit, 
while inferior fruit is often sold at a loss. 

A friend with whom we became ac- 
quainted last summer, and with whom we. 
had some conversation on the agricul- 
tural interests of Europe and America, 
has kindly sent us some interesting sta- 
tistics in a supplement of the English 
Graphic, called the “Graphic Agricultural 
Survey of the World,” from which we 
glean some facts that are interesting to us 
and, we think, will be equally so to.our 


‘readers: 


In 1881 Great Britain produced eighty 
million bushels of wheat, the United 
States four hundred milliqn, France two 
hundred million, Germany one hundred 
million, and the Dominion of Canada 
thirty million. 

The average yield of wheat in England, 
France, Holland, and Belgium is about 
sixteen bushels per acre; Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Russia, and Scandinavia less than 
fourteen bushels; the Uniten States and 
Canada about ten bushels. 

The best crop of wheat grown in Eng- 
land for many years was in 1878, being 
ninety-two million bushels, and the worst 
in 1879, being fifty million; in 1881 about” 
eighty million. 

In 1876 England bought of the United 
States thirty-four million bushels of wheat, 
forty-two million in 1877, in 1878 about 
fifty-eight million, and in 1879 and 1880 
more than seventy-five million bushels 
each year. From all other countries 
England purchased in 1880 only thirty 
million bushels. 

The average size of farms in Great 
Britain is seventy acres, in the United 
States one hundred and forty acres, Hol- 
land fifty, Belgium fifteen, Russia thirty, 


| Austria forty-five, Italy and Spain fifteen, 


Sweden fifty. 

The United States has more land in 
pasturage, compared with its tilled land, 
than any other country in the world, and 
about as little wood land. 
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SMALL PARKS 


A park, or small square, in the midst of 
a busy city is like an oasis in a desert. 
How much freer one breathes there than 
in the counting-room or the warehouse! 
How the clerk and shop-girl, as they pass 
through, straighten up and glance sky- 
ward. There may be no rainbow in sight, 
but the hope-inspired heart rejoices under 
the influence of the open sky, the free 
breeze, and the verdure. We do not now 
refer to such places as Central Park, in 
New York, or Fairmount Park, in Phila- 
delphia, but to those small places, or 
squares, to be seen in some of our cities 
and larger villages. Large parks, when 
well managed, are worth all they cost, and 


AND SQUARES. 


crease in size, so that its population num- 
bers upwards of fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand, and the ambitious spirit of a city 
takes possession of it, the value of land 
increases to that extent that it is consid- 
ered too costly to devote to ornamental 
purposes. A liberal expenditure, how- 
ever, would prove the best economy. 

When villages are being established, 
land-holders donate land for park pur- 
poses. In regard to this matter, however, 
cases are comparatively few where land- 
holders, in such circumstances as are now 
being considered, have areas sufficiently 
broad to allow them to devote portions 
of their grounds to parks with any pecu- 


PARK-LIKE 


where they can be maintained, are most 
worthy subjects for the citizens’ pride. 
However, these large tracts of land, of 
several hundred acres, can be properly 
kept up only at a great expense, and, con- 
sequently, must be rare. Not so with 
parks of one to five acres in extent; the 
annual expense of maintaining them is 
inconsiderable. By wise prevision of the 
early inhabitants, many of the towns that 
have sprung up within the last hundred 
years in all parts of the country have 
small plots of ground, secured in central 
positions, where they are of greatest 
value. But, with the exception of small 
villages, these grounds are inadequate. 
As a rule, when a village begins to in- 


AVENUE, 


niary advantage to themselves ; but they 
often testify their recognition of the value 
of such places by opening wide streets 
under the name of parks, and compro- 
mising the difference between a street 
and a park by a strip of grass through 
the center, or by wide margins of grass 
between the walks and the roadway, and 
by planting these spaces with shade trees, 
making broad avenues, delightful for resi- 
dences, and for the pedestrian. 

These park-avenues, are, in a sensc, 
private, but open to the public, like 
any street, and every owner of a lot upon 
such an avenue feels responsible for the 
good care of the space in front of his own 
premises, and, as a general rule, these 
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park-like streets are kept in the most per- 
fect order, equally as well as the lawns of 
which they seem to be a part, while many 
of the little parks trusted to the care of 
village or city corporations are sadly neg- 
lected, often nothing more than waste 
land or cow-pastures. We have en- 
deavored to show one of these park-like 
avenues, one-with grass on each side near 
the walk. The grass, if on the side, 
should not be less than fifteen feet in 
width. Another advantage of these park- 
like streets is the fact that usually being 
main thoroughfares we can enjoy them 


a park.” It would have taken years of 
discussion and petitioning to obtain a 
park, while this matter was arranged at 
one meeting of those interested, and the 
work done in a few weeks. 

There is, however, a sense of freedom 
and proprietorship in a public park, and 
one may walk at his leisure, or may sit, if 
he prefer, or lie on the grass in the shade, 
and the children know that they can freely 
indulge in their sports and romps without 
danger from passing vehicles, or annoy- 
ance to others by their gleesome shouts. 
In large cities the healthfulness of open 
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VIEW IN MONUMENTAL PARK. 


when walking on business, the ladies 
when on the way to do their shopping or 
calling, and the children when going to 
school, while to visit the park proper re- 
quires an hour of leisure. It is often 
easy to make a street of this kind when it 
would be impossible to obtain an appro- 
priation for a public square. In a city 
not far from us the owners of property 
held a meeting and agreed to widen the 
street four feet on each side, and plant 
shade trees in vacant places, and now this 
avenue, a mile in length, is one of the 
prettiest in the world. While riding 
through it with a gentleman on a visit 

from Germany, he remarked, “ With such 
: avenues you need no park; your street is | 


spaces where the wind can sweep free is 
unquestioned. Even in sparsely built 
villages, and where the open country is 
easily reached, the desire for parks and 
pleasure grounds is felt, as the fact that 
they are frequently possessed by such 
places is sufficient proof, and for all pur- 
poses of diversion and recreation they are 
as serviceable in small places as in larger 
ones. 

In regard to the location of a park the 


| first consideration is, probably, availabili- 


ty or accessibility. Nearness and ease of 
approach by the greatest number will en- 
sure its popularity and usefulness; but 
these conditions are not absolute, and 
should not always govern in deciding 
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upon a location. Where water may be 
secured, either as a stream or a pond, its 
advantage should not be overlooked; so, 
also, an elevation above the surrounding 
country may give a peculiar fascination to 
a piece of ground that no other spot in 
the vicinity can have; villages can often 
have choice of location to a far greater 
extent than cities, but we are obliged to 
say that, with a few exceptions, the most 
desirable spots have not been selected. 

In compact cities it is not infrequent 
that a built-up block, or square, that is 
somewhat dilapidated may 
be better cleared and 
turned into an ornamental 
ground than to remain for 
scores of years in an un- 
sightly and unprosperous 
condition. By converting 
-a square, or block, into a 
park a large amount of 
adjacent property on each 
side may become available 
for business purposes which 
otherwise would have been 
so far one side of the main 
travel of the place as to be 
comparatively of little use. 
The new value of the sur- 
rounding property may be 
quite equal,to the whole 
expense of clearing and 
converting the square. As 
an illustration of the bene- 
fit of an open square to 
contiguous property in a 
business place, we refer to 
a small park in the city of 
Cleveland, formerly known 
as the public square but 
for some years past as 
Monumental Park. The 
square has streets on all sides of it, and 
it is also intersected at right angles by 
two streets dividing it into four equal 
parts. The street running through from 
west to east, represented in the diagram 
by A B, is Superior street. Euclid avenue, 
famous for its handsome residences, starts 
near the southeast corner of the park, at 
b. In the early times of the city, Superi- 
or street was a principal business street, 
and it is now occupied by business houses 
from the center of the town to some dis- 
tance below the park. If the park had 
not been opened the space, A B, on this 
street in the park would undoubtedly 


have been used for business purposes on 
both sides; now, however, by means of 
the square, twice as much frontage is se- 
cured and all the space represented by 
F C,C D, DE, and E F is devoted to busi- 
ness, and this comparatively cheap prop- 
erty is greatly enhanced in value. Small, 


triangular blocks of land, caused by the 
intersection of two streets at an acute 
angle, as seen in most cities, mere de- 
formities, might profitably be used for 
little parks. 

Monumental Park of Cleveland is not 
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presented as in all respects a model, as it 
certainly is not; but it is so highly in con- 
trast with the ordinary village or city 
square, and so much taste is shown in its 
arrangement, and so much care exhibited 
in keeping it, that it is worthy of particu- 
lar notice, and it may assist us greatly in 
forming a proper conception of what a 
small park should be. The four sections 
of the park are traversed by walks in 
different ways, and each presents some 
peculiar feature ; the views from different 
points are greatly varied, and all are 
beautiful scenes. One section is crossed 
diagonally by walks from each co-ner, 
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and the central part is surrounded by a! 
circular walk, into which the diagonal , 
walks enter. In the middle of the central 
plat stands a handsome granite monu- 
ment in commemoration of Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry and his famous naval 
‘ battle on Lake Erie, September roth, 1813. 
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A few Elm trees in the interior of this 
section, and a few others, with some 
young Maples near the outer lines, con- 
stitute the planting of this part. There is 
a great deal of passing through this sec- 
tion, as it is a near way to reach Euclid 
avenue and streets leading to the south- 
eastern part of the city. 

Another of these sections, or small 
squares, contains some good-sized trees 


of Elms and Maples, under which are 
comfortable seats where, in summer, 
many stop for a few moments to rest and 
enjoy the shade and the beautiful pros- 
pect. Here is a rock fountain and’a pool 
with some little streams. The pool, which 
is of partly irregular.form, is bordered 
with rocks, and in some places the mar- 
gin shows thrifty aquatic and water-lov- 
ing plants, and higher up low-growing 
shrubs. The pool is stocked with gold- 
fish and is enclosed by a low railing and 
surrounded by a walk. Plats of grass lie 
between the walks, having beds here and 
there near their margins. The stream |! 
running from the pool has a pretty fall at 
a place where its sides are rock-walled, 
and just below this point is crossed by a 
handsome bridge. The border of the 
stream when we saw it last was planted 
with Cannas and Caladiums. 


A third section has some Elms and 
Maples with seats underneath, with a 
large fountain in the center and beds of 
foliage plants in the grass, while the 
fourth one, besides the shade of the trees, 
offers to those who would seek retreat 
from solar rays and human gaze the 
shelter of a vine-clad summer-house. 


‘| The grass is well kept, and the walks 


neat and smooth. The variety in this 
place is such as to make every part of it 


_ interesting, and in warm days of summer 


its merits are gratefully acknowledged by 
those who linger within its borders. 
Our readers have, probably, now men- 


| tally made the contrast between this place 
‘and the usual type of village or city 


square, which is, at most, only a plot of 
ground of square, or oblong, form, either 
fenced or not, with some trees large or 
small, as the case may be, with limbs 
starting ten to fifteen feet from the ground, 
and oftener than otherwise planted in 
straight lines, and frequently so close to- 
gether as to remind one of a primeval 
forest. There may be much grass or little, 
it is never mowed, there is no need to do 
so, since so few resort there, unless, per- 
chance, the boys tramp a place hard and 
clear for their play-ground. This picture 
we believe to be fairly drawn. Are we 
willing that such public grounds, in their 
present condition, shall continue to be the 
exponents of the horticultural taste of 
the community ? 

The public square should combine, to 
as great extent as possible, the best ideas 
of horticulture; the lawn, the trees, the 
shrubbery, the arbors, the walks, and the 
drives, every arrangement and the whole 
effect should express the best conceptions 
of one of the most beautiful and enno- 
bling of arts. In this condition it would 
be a public educator. With such a silent 
teacher day by day exerting a constant 
influence the private places all about will 
begin to remodel and improve, and citi- 
zens will be able to point with pride, not 
only to their public grounds, but to the 
homes everywhere around. 

Why should one or two kinds of Maples 
and of Elms everywhere suffice for park 
planting? Is the flora of the country or 
of the world so poor that this is all we 
can have? The only thought of those 
who have formed our public squares ap- 
pears to have been that of producing 
thick groves. 


OUR EXPERIMENT. 


When we bought the farm and moved 
into the old house at C——, we thought 
that we should occupy it but a very 
short time before the new one would be 
built; but sickness and extra expenses 
put off that longed for time, till “hope 
deferred” almost “ made the heart sick.” 
I said “almost,” but it did not quite, for 
we had always made the old rooms as 
pleasant inside as possible. The sitting- 
room windows were well shaded in front, 
where it faced the west, by shrubs and 
grand old trees; but the sunny, broad 
south window, though a constant joy in 
winter, with its vines and blooming plants, 
was in summer a constant trouble. There 
were no blinds on the house, and as we 
intended to build so soon, the “gude 
mon ” did not think it worth while to have 
them for the old house, and rustling green 
paper curtains we did not exactly fancy, 
so we set ourselves to work and achieved 
two things, viz: a shady place for plants 
that needed such a situation, and a de- 
lightful shade for our window. 

We had a frame built on the outside, 
very much larger than our window, and 
just the shape of a bay-window. This 
was so made that it could easily be re- 
moved in the autumn. Strong twine 
passed closely together from nails at the 
bottom of the frame to those at the top, 
and thence to the center of the sloping 
frame that formed the roof. All around 
the outside of this frame a bed was made 
about three-fourths of a yard wide, and 
well enriched, and next the frame-work, 
to run up the twine, we planted numerous 


bulbs of Madeira and Cinnamon Vine. ; 


The rest of the space was given to foliage 

and bedding plants. The vines, when 

once started, grew, and grew like Jack’s 

bean-stalk, and soon enveloped the frame 

ina grateful shade, and the bedding-plants 
7 


did their very best in the way of bloom 
; and beauty. 

Sometimes a delicate cinnamon odor 
would be wafted in at the open window, , 
though I seldom saw the tiny blossoms, 
and the Madeira was a mass of waving 
feathery sweetness long before the frost 
came to spoil all. I need not tell you 
what a delightful shade we had for our 
sunny window, or how much we all en- 
joyed it. In the space enclosed by the 
frame and sheltered by its grateful shade, 
I kept such plants as Ferns, Fuchsias, 
ornamental-leaved Begonias, Achimenes, 
&c. The window being low and broad, 
I could easily care for them there, and 
when I wished to dress up my room on 
“company occasions ” I could bring them 
into the parlor or sitting-room to decorate 
bracket, stand, or table, and return them 
to their leafy bower at night. 

The children were in love with this 
bower, and often wished they had such a 
place to play in, so we had a similar frame 
put across both of the south dining-room 
windows the next year, which being so 
much larger and longer, gave them a 
| charming place in which to take their 
little rockers, books, and toys, where they 
.would stay for hours together. Several 
papers of Morning Glory seeds were 
planted around this frame; next were 
planted mixed Petunias, and the outer 
row was Portulacas. This constituted the 
children’s garden, and very good care 
they gave it, and every “morning” the 
“ glory ” was so wonderful they called me 
out to see, and with the wealth of Petu- 
nias and Portulacas my more stately 
flowers were sometimes quite thrown in 
the shade. 

The canary hung in his cage beneath 
the leafy bower, and he seemed to enjoy 
: it as well as did the children. Here they 
played at visiting, taught school, and 
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played meeting, and Dick gave them con- 
siderable trouble, as he would persist in 
singing after the rest of the choir had 
ceased. 

At last Jack Frost came, and all the 
vines were spoiled; but we did not so 
much care, for we had commenced early, 
and had all our plants ready for winter. 
So we had our frames taken away and 
stored for another season, and now the 
vines and flowers and bright faces may be 
seen inside once more, where we will try 
to have a little summer of our own till 


the real summer shall come to us again. | 


—May MACKENZIE. 
re 
A LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 
Mr. Vick :—Although I cannot expect 
my letter to contain much to interest your 


readers, perhaps if I do not make it very 
long it may not prove tiresome. The 


county in which I live (Greene) is not | 


noted for romantic scenery, yet there are 
a few bits that might tempt an artist to 
get out his sketch-book and set to work. 

About five miles from our little village 
is a large rock, about one hundred acres 
in extent. It is called “The Flat Rock.” 
I suppose it is so called because it is not 
high at any point, although it is not per- 
fectly flat or level. There are a number 
of small, circular depressions, or basins, 
some of them ten or twelve feet in diame- 


ter. In these water collects, and around . 


the edges of most of them may be seen 
a border of beautiful moss, having coral- 
colored blooms. Some of the most shal- 
low of these basins are covered entirely 
with the moss, and when it is in bloom 
they look exceedingly pretty. There are 
small fissures in the rock, also, through 
which trees have grown, and a good num- 
ber of the vines of the Yellow Jessamine. 
In the early spring these vines are covered 
with the fragrant blossoms, and every 
year at this time picnic parties resort to 
the Rock, and a lovelier or more pictur- 
esque spot would be hard to find. Near 
the edges of the Rock small streamlets 
ripple, and white Violets and other wild 
flowers are found in their neighborhood. 

A short distance from the large rock is 
a still more picturesque feature, called 
Annie’s Glen. Far down between large 
rocks, a little stream flows, and the chasm 
is overshadowed by large trees, which 
grow on either side. Some legend con- 


| nected with this glen gave rise to its 
name, but I am not familiar with it, and 
hence cannot give it to you. 

I think if some of your readers who 
live in your vicinity could pay our county 
a visit just now, they would be surprised 
at the appearance of vegetation. As I 
write this, November 8th, the trees are as 
green as in summer, and the weather too 
warm for fire—too warm even to have 
doors and windows closed. Last week 
we had in our house fresh ripe Peaches, 
presented by a friend who cultivates some 
late varieties. Flowers bloom out of 
doors in abundance; Roses, Chrysanthe- 
mums, &c:, making the gardens quite gay. 

I must tell you of a fancy mound which 
in my aunt’s garden attracted much at- 
‘tention during the severe cold of last 
winter. Having tried different kinds of 
' flowers upon it without succeeding in 
making it look pretty, my aunt concluded 
she would try something that would make 
it green at all times and that would re- 
‘ quire but little attention. After thinking 

a little she decided to plant Parsley upon 
| it, as she had a good many strong young 
plants of a curled variety. Very svon the 
| mound was covered as nicely as she de- 
sired, and it was truly a feast to the eyes 
during the bleak months that followed. 
Persons would frequently stop to admire 
the beautiful mound, not guessing that it 
owed its beauty to something neither 
choice nor rare; in fact, a garden herb.— 


'S. EL 
——__—_—___ + _____ 
THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 


One pleasant autumn evening 
T sat in idle mood, 
And twilight with its shadows 
Was clothing hill and wood. 
When suddenly a vision, 
A vision fair and bright, 
Seemed through the open doorway 
To shed a wondrous light. 


I saw a sire advancing 
With loving eye and smile, 
Surrounded by fair maidens 
Of every size and style. 
First to his hand came clinging, 
With modest, downcast face, 
Atiny, fair-haired daughter— 
His Snowdrop, full of grace. 


And by her side in beauty 
Came Crocus gayly dressed ; 
She smiled, as well contented 
And pleased to look her best. 
Then Hyacinth, so lovely, 
The sire with gentle touch 
Brought forward with her sister, 
Fair Tulip, praised so much. 
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Narcissus, too, and Jonquil, 
Anemone so bright, 
With Daffodil and Scilla, 
Were brought within the light. 
Then Violet and Pansy, 
With faces Oh! so sweet, 
The father raised caressing, 
Their joy was now complete. 


Now Lily fair and slender, 
And Rose—of all the queen— 
And Peeony, and Poppy, 
Came trimmed with brightest green. 
Beyond the door were faces 
In countless multitude. 
They smiled and nodded gayly, 
As though our gaze they wooed. 


“QO, sire!’ I cried, “how lovely 
The children of thy care!’ 

“ Ah! yes,” sighed he with rapture, 
‘* My daughters sweet and fair ; 
But, oh! you should not name them 

The children of my care, 
But rather of my pleasure, 
They make so large a share. 


“ No grief they bring. no sorrow, 
No shadow of a pain; 
But ev'ry glad to-morrow 
Brings joy with them again.” 


The maiden smiled and nodded, 
Assenting with delight, 
Then slow the vision faded 
And it was dusky night. 
—S1pDNEY EMMETT. 


63+ 2 
PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. 


Mr. Vick:—In this latitude there is 
hardly any tree with more attractive 
qualities where it has a good chance to 
display its peculiarities. It has been 
grown by a few persons only, and was in- 
troduced about thirty years ago. The 
young tree grows rapidly, with wide- 


spreading branches, with leaves as large 
as a lady’s parasol, and leaf-stem nearly 
twenty inches long, making a dense 
shade. At the age of four or five years 


it begins to bloom, and after that it at- 
tracts the attention of every passer-by. 
The flowers grow on spikes about two 
feet long; flowers trumpet-shaped, ex- 
ceedingly fragrant, perfuming the air all 
around; light purple in color, and ap- 
pear before the leaves, making the tree a 
perfect bank of purple. And it is among 
the earliest of spring. The flowers are 
followed by seed-pods striped like a cot- 
ton boll or a guinea-egg, and remain all 
the rest of the season, swaying with every 
breeze, and in winter produce a peculiar 
sound, like rattling of hail. The new 
flower-buds in the meantime shoot up- 
wards, through the solid canopy of leaves, 
and are ornamental through the winter. 
I think it was introduced from China 
originally —A. H. B., Brownsville, Tenn. 

Paulownia imperialis was introduced from Japan. 

a 


THE VARIEGATED WIECELA. 


I think that the cultivation of orna- 
mental shrubs has been very much neg- 
lected. By cultivation, | mean giving 
them a proper soil to develop their beauty, 
an annual dressing of well-rotted manure 
or leaf-mold, keeping all grass and weeds 
away from their stems for at least the 
space of six inches, and last, but not 
least, judicious pruning and training. It 
is a common practice to plant shrubs, and 
after that to leave them to care for them- 
selves. If the plants are strong and ro- 
bust they will live and possibly flower for 
a while, but, if of delicate growth, will 
soon perish. Even if the plants are of 
strong constitution, the flowers produced 
under these circumstances are small, 
puny, and of little beauty. A shrub four 
or five feet high in a mass of grass, half 
dead and half living, is anything but or- 
namental. 

With these few remarks I desire to call 
attention to one of our most beautiful or- 
namental shrubs, the Weigela (Diervilla) 
nana foliis variegata. This is a perfectly 
hardy, deciduous shrub, of dwarf, yet ro- 
bust, habit, growing from five to seven 
feet high, possessing clearly defined, va- 
riegated golden leaves. It stands the sun 
well, and retains the bright, golden varie- 
gation throughout the entireseason. The 
flowers are produced the last week of 
May or the first of June, according to the 
season and the situation of the plant. 
The flowers are rose-colored, of a funnel- 
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form, and, on well-grown and _ healthy | 


specimens, are produced in such abund- 
ance as to cover the entire plant. To cul- 
tivate this charming shrub to perfection 
it must be given a deep, rich soil and an 
annual dressing of well-rotted manure. 
Do not cut back this Weigela so that it 
will resemble and be about as ornamental 
as a bundle of sticks, but, as soon as the 
flowering season is over, cut out all the 
half-dead and weak shoots, and at the 
same time cut the plants back. If, during 
growth, some of the shoots show a ten- 
dency to become too rank, pinch them 
back, so as to keep the plants in shape, 
but on no account should the plants be 
cut back or receive a general pruning 
until the flowering season is over. This 
variety of Weigela can also be grown as a 
standard shrub by selecting one of the 
strongest shoots, fastening it to a stout 
stake, so as to keep it entirely erect, and 
to prevent it from being broken off while 
young. As soon as it reaches the desired 
height, pinch back the stem and remove 
all the side shoots, excepting those at the 
top. As soon as these top shoots are 
about five inches long, cut them back to 
three inches, and continue this process 
for one season. After the second season, 
the shoots will require to be pinched back 
occasionally during the season of growth, 
to keep the plants in proper shape. Care 
must be taken to remove all the suckers 
as soon as they are noticed. Propagation 
is effected by division of the plant, and 
by cuttings of the half-ripened wood; the 
latter method producing the strongest 
and best plants.—C. E. P., Quéens, L. 1. 

————quq63©8 2 

TRITOMAS. 

The very last flowers to succumb to 
frost, and then not until the first of De- 
cember, were my Tritomas. I had a 
group of ten or twelve plants in a little 
bed just on the edge of the shrubbery; 
and my shrubbery consists of a belt to 
screen the lawn from the back garden 
and grounds. They were planted in an 


irregular line, and while the foliage looked |. 


very well in the summer, which was un- 
usually dry, I had about given up all 
hopes of flowers when, after the fall rains 
commenced, to my perfect surprise, flow- 
er stems shot up as if by magic. All 
through October and November these 
sentinels held up their brilliant heads to 
the admiration of all.—C. G. 


ROSE OF SHARON. 


Mr. Epitor.—lIt is true, I think, as you 
have often stated, that as much pleasure 
is to be derived from cultivating many of 
our common flowers as those that are 
more rare and costly. It is equally true 
that some of our old and common flow- 


SINGLE ALTHEA. 


ers are as beautiful as flowers can be 
There is the Hollyhock, which I had as 
perfectly double, this season, as any Rose, 
and as varied in coloring, and as beauti- 
ful, but lacking the fragrance of the queen 
of flowers. I read once in the MAGAZINE 
that our double Balsams were as hand- 
some as Camellia flowers and were used 
by florists for the same purpose. This 
seemed a good deal to believe, but I had 
some in my garden this season that con- 
vinced me of its truth. 


DOUBLE ALTHEA. 


I have a fair collection of ordinary 
flowering shrubs, and how I wish I could 
keep the double-flowering Hawthorns 
healthy, for the flowers are little daisy- 
like gems. This, I suppose, cannot be, 
for the leaves blight and the plants suffer 
more or less every year. I find mulching 
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and the free use of water is some help, | 
and an English gardener advised me to ' 
give the soil a sprinkling of salt, which I 
.did, and not, I think, without some good | 
effect. 

In the autumn, I thought the handsom- 
est of all my shrubs was the Rose of 
Sharon. I have two groups, with five or 
six plants in each group. The plants in 
one are all single-flowering, and the other 
all double. Late in July the flowers be- 
gan to open, and were not all gone until 
quite late in the fall. They were of all 
colors, from tbe purest white to the dark- 
est purple. The foliage is also very good. 
The plants are disposed to grow loose and 
straggling, but a little pruning will correct 
this. I believe no flowering shrub would 
give your readers more pleasure. They 
are known as Althea frutex, and also as 
Hibiscus Syriacus, but by whatever name 
known, they are the most desirable of 
our flowering shrubs.—E. D. 

_——\ 77> o—__—__—_ 
ROSE GOSSIP. : 


In forming a collection of Roses the se- 
lection of sorts is, of course, a matter of 
considerable importance, and if not judi- 
ciously made will lead to much disap- 
pointment. To persons whose acquaint- 
ance with Roses in general if somewhat 
limited, the following notes in regard to a | 
few leading kinds may be of interest. As 
regards Roses for the garden, mention 
will be made first of Hybrid Perpetuals, 
the most numerous and important class. 

Amongst the dark and very dark crim- 
son, Prince Camille de Rohan is a very 
striking, rich, and beautiful flower. Jean 
Liabaud,is a veritable prince in disguise. 

Though very ragged and disreputable in 
appearance in the bud, it is, nevertheless, 
when in perfection and in the expanded 
state, a really magnificent flower. The 
color is a rich, dark crimson, with velvety 
black shadings, while the flower is very 
large, full, and well expanded. 

Baron de Bonstetten is similar in color 
to Jean Liabaud, though quite different in 
form, and is extremely rich and gorgeous. 
It gives a profusion of flowers in June, but 
none later. 

Duc de Cazes and Jacqueminot are 
nearly the same in color, and are not so 
dark as the preceding sorts. The former 
is a lovely, globular flower, a_ prolific 
bloomer and every way desirable. Gen. | 


Jacqueminot is very large, though not full, 
and is very brilliant and effective. 

Marie Baumann is a very choice sort 
and should not be overlooked. Though 
true of all Roses in a general way, yet it 
is particularly so of this one, that is, it 
should be well established before it sends 
out its flowers in full perfection. With 
the writer the first and second years it 
gave very fine flowers, but they were 
nothing in comparison with the size and - 
extreme beauty of form of those pro- 
duced the third year on the same plant. 
The display was a perfect revelation, and 
quite exceeded highest expectations. 

General Washington, when first opened, 
is a Rose of a bright and vivid shade of 
red, and though a wayward subject, often 
produces flowers of great perfection. Its 
continuity of bloom alone should be suf- 
ficient to make it desirable. F 

Alfred Colomb and Charles Lefebvre 
are two very fine Roses, and produce 
flowers of great beauty and superb form. 

Among lighter colored Roses Comtesse 
Cecile de Chabrillant and Comtesse de 
Serenye are distinguished for their great 
beauty. The former, bright pink in color, 
is a perfect model as regards form, while 
the latter often gives flowers that, for ex- 
quisite beauty, rival the famous La France, 
though in a totally different style. The 
two foregoing are absolutely indispensa- 
ble, as is also La France. This latter is 
generally considered to possess the high- 
est points of beauty to which a Rose at- 
tains. The writer, however, would hesi- 
tate between it and Baroness Rothschild 
before awarding the palm. The latter, 
though destitute of odor, is a Rose of 
ravishing loveliness. The extreme purity 
and delicacy of its color are unsurpassed, 
as is also the faultless symmetry of its 
cup-shaped form. It is unique in refined, 
transfigured beauty, and should not fail to 
be chosen by every rose-lover. 

Eugenie Verdier is another light-colored 
Rose of great merit. Its distinguishing 
characteristics are, exquisite form, lovely 
buds, and great delicacy of color, which 
latter is silvery-rose. 

John Hopper, one of the older Hybrid 
Perpetuals, is very satisfactory; bright 
rose, with darker center, and gives quan- 


tities of fine, substantial flowers. Madame 
Knorr is also a good rose-colored flower, 


with darker center, and blooms through- 
out the season. 
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Hippolyte Jamain, deep, vivid rose- 
color, is symmetrical in form and pleasing. 

Madame Boll should not be passed 
over, as it is a charming Rose, of great 
substance, and gives beautiful, large, car- 
mine flowers without stint. 

Madame Lacharme, though not always 
to be relied on for well-opened flowers, 
nevertheless is certain to produce buds of 
rare and delicate beauty; flesh-colored, 
with deeper shadings. , 

Francois Michelon: and Marguerite d 
St. Amand, bright rose-color, possess 
merits that recommend them highly. 

George Prince, dark maroon, and very 
double, is also a continuous bloomer, con- 
sequently of value for that cause alone, 
though it has other points equally meri- 
torious. 

A Rose that may confidently be de- 
pended on for flowers throughout the 
season is the well-known Victor Verdier, 
and flowers of excellent quality as re- 
gards color and form, though scentless. 

Maurice Bernardin is a standard sort, 
and will give satisfaction. 

A very lovely dark Rose is Louis Van 
Houtte, and an exceedingly free bloomer. 
It is universally admired and should not 
be left out. 

Baronne Prevost, a prolific bloomer, 
rose-color, and Caroline de Sansal, flesh- 
color, should be included, as, also, Anna 
de Diesbach and Abel Grand, both excel- 
lent flowers. 

This will bring our list to a close for the 
present. In the foregoing remarks the 
main object in view has been to point out 
really beautiful and desirable Roses with- 
out holding to a complete description that 
would include minor defects, such as lack 
of continuity of bloom in some, taint of 
mildew in others, want of vigor, &c. 
Their good qualities far outweigh their 
short-comings, and, as Roses go, they are 
among the best, and may be relied on to 
give as much satisfaction and pleasure as 
it is possible to attain in amateur Rose 
growing.—F. LANCE. 

ee 

GOLDEN FEVERFEW.— That beautiful 
little border plant, the Golden Feverfew, 
which is so admirable all summer with its 
yellowish leaves, is still more valuable 
from the fact that it is almost hardy. Up 
to December ist my plants were as good 
as in midsummer, although we have had 
some pretty sharp frosts.—B. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
Mr. Vick:—I am indebted to your 
; good counsel for two most beautiful flow- 
ers, that have afforded me the greatest 
possible pleasure this winter. They are 
foliage plants, but the leaves are as hand- 


BEGONIA LOUIS CRETIAN. 


some as flowers, and then they are always 
present, always beautiful, almost as beau- 
tifully colored as the rainbow. 

One, and is was entirely new to me, isa 
Begonia of the Rex family, named Louis 


CISSUS DISCOLOR. 


Chretien. The old Begonia Rex I always 
liked, though it is now becoming some- 
what common. This new and handsome 
variety was, therefore, a surprise and a 
pleasure. The leaves are of a dark, 
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bronze-like green, beautifully illuminated | 
in the center with a bright, shining pur- 
ple. The whole leaf has a peculiar vel- | 
vety appearance. 

The other plant which afforded me so | 
much satisfaction was Cissus discolor. It 
is a most elegant climber, and the leaves | 
are of chaste and vivid colors. Iam quite 
sure, however, that it requires more care- 
ful treatment and a more uniform, steady 
heat, and, perhaps, as houses are usually 
warmed, it would not succeed.—M. J. W. 


In the last remark our correspondent is quite cor- 
rect. The Cissus is better adapted to hot-house than 
to ordinary house culture. 

oo 


THE NOVEMBER GARDEN. 


I take advantage of a rainy day to chat 
about the garden in November. A dreary 
theme, but not necessarily. My garden is 
quite cheerful in November, but some, I 
grant you, are dreary enough. Those 
that depend chiefly on bedding plants for 
their attractions are doleful looking spots 
in November, and they are not much 
more cheerful in spring. I passed one 
such the other day, and it looked more , 
like a pig's rooting-ground than a flower- | 
garden; the beds were all in disorder, 
some plants had been taken up, and great 
holes were left in their places; others had 
been destroyed by the frost, and stood 
black and unsightly; the walks were 
* strewn with rubbish, and with the loose 
earth scattered in lifting the tender plants; 
heaps of manure were piled about, and 


that garden is in its winter dress. This is 
no fancy picture, it is drawn from life. 
There are others more orderly, but hard- 
ly more cheerful. 

Now, a garden, to have a pleasant spring 
and autumn aspect, must be what the 
Germans call a “grass garden” to begin 
with. No grass, no spring nor autumn 
beauty; that is my theory. Then, there 
must be plenty of hardy things, Holland | 
bulbs for spring, and hardy herbaceous 
perennials and annuals for late autumn. 
At the present time, November 6th, my 
garden is still in very good condition; 
there are-white, red, and yellow Chrysan- 
themums, Pansies, Sweet Alyssum, Vis- 
caria, Drummond Phlox, Lobelia, Petu- 
nias, Catchfly, and Marigolds. The hard- 
freezing on the night of the third des- 
troyed the Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Mexi- 
can Ageratums, Zinnias, and Portulaca ; 
when these frosted plants are removed 
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the garden will be as good as new, al- 
most. There is a fine growth of green 
grass all around the beds, and it is always 
lovely in my eyes. Early in the spring 
the grass will greet us, and with Crocuses, 
Pansies, Violets, and Tulips, make a feast 
for the eye and heart weeks before the 
bedding-plants; but I do not like to see 
them usurp the whole garden and drive 
out such old-time favorites as Sweet Wil- 
liam, Pinks, Daisies, and Primroses. 

The modest little Sweet Alyssum is 
very much at home with the Pansies; they 
agree in their tastes and harmonize de- 
lightfully together, for you must know 
that it is not everybody that can get along 
with the Pansy folks, and I am always 
pleased to find company suited to them. 

A word about the sowing of Sweet 
Alyssum seed; sow it early, and late, and 
in quantity, and here and there about the 
garden, and some will escape the little 
black flea that so often devours it as soon 
as it appears above ground. Sprinkling 
with road-dust or sifted ashes is a partial 
remedy for this tiny pest, as it is, also, for 
aphides, or plant-lice ; frequent showering 
with pure water is also beneficial. 

I must not omit to mention Sweet Wil- 
liam, Lilium candidum, Columbines, Can- 
terbury Bells, Violets, and Pinks; these 
all add to the charms of the November 
garden by their fresh green foliage, so 
pleasant now that we know winter is at 
the door. Strawberry plants are pretty in 
November; some wild ones have crept 
into the edge of the garden, and I like 
them so well that I intend to give them a 
little oval bed to themselves among the 
grass, and see what they will do.—E. A.M. 


i 
REVIEW AND WEATHER NOTES. 


Mr. Vick:—In the November number 
of your MaGazINnE “L. C. T.” doubts the 
statement that Oleander is poisonous. I 
cannot prove that it is so, but as “ L.C.T.” 
wishes “ something fresh” on the subject, 
I will tell what I do know. We have in 
our yard a very large bush. Some child- 
ren were in the yard playing, when one 
little girl concluded to climb the fence 
and pick a handful of blossoms. In a 
very few minutes she was seized with 
convulsions. Her mother said she had 
never had such an attack before, and the 
physician attributed her illness to the 
poison in the milk which runs from a 
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broken branch, and also to the very 
strong odor which the flower emits. 

We have no occasion to make house- 
plants of them, however, as the red Ole- 
ander is very hardy and gets to be a good- 
sized tree, at least fifteen feet in height. 
The white also endures the winter, al- 
though a little more tender than the red 
variety. 

In one of your MaGazineEs I noticed 
that some one in writing of Persimmons, 
said they were not good until touched 
by a pretty sharp frost. Here, we think 
them not good unless ripe enough to fall 
of their own accord from the tree. As to 
frost, it is now the 9th of November, there 
are no more Persimmons on the trees, 
and we have not had the slightest white 
frost even. And we very seldom do until 
later in the season. To-day we are warm, 
with all the doors and windows wide 
open. On the sth, 6th, and 7th some peo- 
ple thought it cool enough to need a little 
bit of fire, for the first time this season, to 
take the chill off. 

Our Rose bushes are beginning to look 
lovely,and -» Thanksgiving Day the gar- 
dens will be one mass of color, unless, as 
it happens, now and then, we get a cold 
snap just about that time. Nearly every 
year there is a little cold weather between 
Christmas and New Year. Now and then 
Geraniums live and bloom all winter in 
the garden, having merely a newspaper 
or cloth spread over them nights. For 
three or four years it seems as if the 
climate had grown colder each year, and 
last winter was the coldest of all cold 
winters ; snow lasted for four days on the 
ground, exposed to what little sun there 
was.—Miss E. E. B., New Orleans, La. 

—_— ——____~~< e____ ——--- 


EARLY CROPS. 


Another year's experience in gardening 
has confirmed the conclusion, long since 
formed, that the profits of the garden 
greatly depend on the early crops. Es- 
pecially is this the case in a season like 
the past, when the last half was one of 
continual drought. The early crops, the 
last season, were the only ones that were 
fully satisfactory; and of the late crops, 
or those requiring the whole season to 
mature, only those that were started 
promptly, early in the season, came near 
an average in yield. My practice is to do 


all the work in the fall that can be done 


, preparatory for spring. The most favora- 
ble opportunities in the fall are improved 
for spading and plowing and doing any 
kind of work that can be done to advan- 
tage. Repairing frames and sash is done 
in the cold weather of midwinter. I be- 
lieve in plenty of sash; good hot-beds 
and cold-frames well attended to always 
make a good beginning, and from this a 
good ending is almost assured. 

I have only a little over an acre and a 
half that I devote to strictly garden crops, 
including Asparagus and Celery, but I 
: find that it pays me better than the same 
amount of work on my field crops. Iam 
five miles from a good market, and sel- 
dom have any surplus from my garden 
that I cannot dispose of at a paying 
price, while very often for the earliest 
produce there is a good margin of profit. 
—W.S. 


—_— OO oi Oo 


A NICE LITTLE BORDER PLANT. 


Perhaps those of your readers who live 
in the neighborhood of large villages and 
cities where bedding is generally prac- 
ticed and bedding plants well known, will 
not need the information that was valua- 
ble to me. I had long wanted a low, 
bright-colored, small-leaved plant for a 
border, and had tried Centaureas, Coleus, 
and other things, but did not find any- 


thing suited to my purpose, until seeing 
your description of the Alternanthera, I 
thought it might be the plant I was in 
search of, which it proved to be. Its 
leaves are small and slender, beautifully 
variegated with green, crimson, and or- 
ange-yellow. Indeed, there will be found 
a great many shades, one mingling into 
the other. Its principal merit, however, 
is the compact character of the plant, for 
it only grew with me about five inches in 
height, and there remained, needing no 
clipping, nor pinching, and showing no 
breaks nor straggling branches. For a 
‘ compact, neat little border plant it will 
be hard to beat.—Far WEST. 


EUROPEAN FLOWERS. 


Mr. Epitor :—While it is true that in 
almost all lands we find Roses and Lilies, 
and a few other garden flowers, that look 
like home, it is equally true that in every 
country the flower gardens are different, 
so much so that I think I can tell an Eng- 
lish, French, German, or American gar- 
den as easily as I can tell men and wo- 
men of these nationalities. The same 
is true of horticultural exhibitions. The 
first horticultural show I attended in 
England I was surprised at the small ex- 
hibition of fruit—only a few very fine 
choice Plums, Peaches, Raspberries, Ap- 
ples, and Pears, few in number, but ad- 
mirably displayed, put up with the nicest 
taste and the dishes garnished with green 
leaves. There were not so many cut 
flowers as we see in our exhibitions, but 
the specimen plants were truly gorgeous. 
I never saw in America such handsomely 
trained Fuchsias and Geraniums, almost 
covered with flowers. The exhibition 
tents are generally tastefully arranged. A 
most charming thing I once saw was a 
grotto, at one end of an exhibition tent, 
made of rocks, with a little water trick- 
ling over them, forming a fernery in which 
was a very large and handsome collection 
of Ferns. An interesting feature of many 
fairs, as we call them, is the prizes offered 
to school children for success in grow- 
ing simple flowers, and also Cottagers’ 
prizes, awarded for the growth of flowers 
and vegetables from the little cottage 
gardens of laborers. 

Once I attended an exhibition where 
the principal interest was in the display 
of Onions, and the growers took as much 
pride in their display as the most enthu- 
siastic florist could in the display of his 
best Roses. Great skill and care must 
have been exercised to produce such 
mammoth specimens. 
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My friends told me that the Chrysan- 
themum shows in the autumn were among 
the very best of the season, as were also 
the exhibitions of Dahlias, but I could 
not wait for them. Of the Dahlias, I 
formed a good opinion from the speci- 
mens I saw in the grounds of both ama- 
teur and professional growers. 

I was surprised to find so few Coleus 
and Ricinus and Cannas used in making 
beds of foliage plants, and was informed 
that the weather was not favorable for 
these plants in most locations. 

The scarlet Tropzolum is used freely 
for beds of scarlet. Once I thought I saw 
a very fine bed of Phlox Drummondii at 
a distance, but found it to be Clarkias and 
Godetias. These flowers scem to do 
much better in England than in America. 

Phlox and Portulacas do not do well, 
at least I did not see a good bed either in 
England or on the Continent. They suf- 
fer for want of an American sun. 

I was pleased to see very fine and old 
specimens of Cedar of Lebanon and 
Auracaria, or Chili Pine, but the latter 
was sometimes browned, and I think had 
suffered during the previous winter. I 
also observed many elegant specimens 
of our American Tulip Tree, a really 
noble tree. 

The beds of ornamental-leaved plants 
were in many of the public grounds truly 
magnificent, and though some of the pa- 
pers are ridiculing this system of plant- 
ing, it will be a long time before it will 
be abandoned. 

I was much interested in the exhibition 
of different woods in a building at Kew 
Gardens. Here was displayed wood 
from every country in the world, in the 
rough, as sawn from the log, and also 
polished. Our American Maples, Wal- 
nuts, Ash, Chestnut, &c., were conspicu- 
ous.—TRAVELER. 
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THE EDELWEISS. 


The cultivation of the Edelweiss, Gna- 
phalium leontopodium, has, as yet, been 
seldom attempted in this country. The 
reputation of this plant has, however, 
preceded it, and to many of the numerous 
visitors to Europe that annually leave our 
shores for Alpine tours its features are 
familiar. Slowly the fame of the Edel- 
weiss has spread in all directions from its 
mountain home, until now it promises to 
become known to most plant-growers and 
plant-lovers. 

The Edelweiss, with its whitish, velvety 
surface, cannot be called beautiful, and 


it probably owes its charm to the fact 
that it luxuriates most freely in those 
mountainous regions which other vegeta- 
tion has nearly deserted, and in those cir- 
cumstances it appeals not only to the 
senses, but to the imagination, and we in- 
vest it with the moral qualities of purity, 
bravery, fortitude, and fidelity, to corres- 
pond to its physical qualities of hardiness 
and endurance. Its culture has only re- 
cently been attempted, but now is becom- 
ing somewhat common and quite success- 
ful. We saw plants growing in pots, as 
shown in our engraving. Almost every 
returning traveler from the mountains 
brings home a branch of these flowers, 
and, as they are everlasting, may be kept 
for several years as a memento of pleas- 
ant mountain travel. It is said that in 
Tyrol and German Switzerland this flow- 
er is taken as an emblem of purity and 
virtue, and every lover offers it to his 
sweetheart. In some places it is the 
pride of the bridegroom to gather from 
the rocks with his own hands the flowers 
that the bride wears in her wedding dress. 


It loves lime and sunshine, and must be 
exposed to the sun and grown in a lime- 


stone soil. 
es 


AN UGLY TOMATO. 

“Perhaps,” says the London Garden, 
“the most unprofitable pursuit in garden- 
ing is that after the /arge, which frequent- 
ly in the case of a Tomato, means the 
ugly and inferior, A German house is 
now offering a huge kind which they 
claim to be surrounded by excresences 
and weighing several pounds. The figure 
of this looks somewhat like that of a 
crab with its legs cut off. We trust it 
may die an early death from neglect” 
Last summer we visited the gentleman 
who is sending out this Tomato, but did 
not see this fruit, but he has kindly sent 
us some seeds for trial next summer. If 
the engraving is at all correct it is far too 
irregular to be of any value in this coun- 
try. It is named President Garfield. 

a ig 

LOBELIA CARDINALIS IN ENGLAND.—A 
writer in the London Gardeners’ Chront- 
cle expresses great pleasure in announc- 
ing that the Lobelia cardinalis proved 
hardy with very slight protection. They 
passed the winter and were much ad- 
mired. With us they are hardy enough 
with the temperature below zero. 

> 

GARDEN PLEASURE.—The public gar- 
dens in the neighborhood of London are 
a great source of pleasure and profit to 
the millions of that great city. In one 
day 62,000 people visited the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew. Lectures to young garden- 
ers are given at this institution two even- 
ings each week. : 


CoLoreD VINE LEAVES.—In sending a 
number of highly-colored vine leaves, a 
correspondent says: “I have seen the 
American woods in autumn, and many 
bright leaves, but never such glorious 
colors from one species.” 

oo 

Fine AvutTuMN.—The autumn in Eng- 
land, like our own, was very fine, and 
during November the editors of English 
papers were acknowledging the receipt of 
Strawberries, Anemonies, and Primroses. 

— —_> 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHows.—The foreign 
papers are now half-filled with reports of 
the autumn Chrysanthemum shows, said 
to be the best ever made. 


| ae 
“PLEA SANT ws 


ORCHIDS—-GESNERA—PLANTS. 


JAMES VICK :—Will you kindly answer the follow- | 


ing questions in your MAGAZINE? 
1. Can Orchids be grown with common window 


culture? Ifso, please mention a few of the best kinds : ‘ : 
; a window is enclosed and specially de- 


for that purpose, and give a few directions as to their 
care. 

2. How long should a Cyclamen bulb be planted 
before it begins to grow? Ihave one planted a 
month ago that has no sign of a leaf, and I don't 
know what to do with it. 

3. [have a Begonia with a smooth, glossy, bright, 
green leaf, with the under side reddish, until the leaf 
is quite old. The stem of the plant instead of grow- 
ing erect, lies flat on the ground, and when it blooms, 
the flower stem stands erect, bearing a large cluster 
of pale pink flowers. Can you give the name of the 
variety from this description ? 

4. What kind of a plant is Gesnera zebrina dis- 
color? Is it suitable for the window, and is it a 
summer or winter bloomer ? 

5. Is there any pronouncing vocabulary of the 
names of flowers and plants published? I feel the 
need of something of the kind so much. Many 


affords. 


Colorado. 


1. With ordinary window-culture it is 
useless to attempt Orchid growing; but 
with a large window wholly enclosed, or 
cut off, from the room of the house, and 
properly heated and ventilated, some 
kinds of Orchids could probably be 
raised. Insuch a place some of the kinds 


most adapted to cool house treatment | 


would be preferable; and among these 
are Disa grandiflora and different species 
of Epidendrum, Lycaste, Maxillaria, Mas- 
devallia, Odontoglossum, and Stanhopea. 
The principal dealer in these plants in 
this country is GeorGe Sucu, of South 
Amboy, N. J. 

2. Ordinarily it is expected that Cycla- 
men bulbs will commence to push their 
leaves immediately after repotting, water- 
ing and increasing the heat; but if they 
have been allowed to become quite dry, 


3. We cannot name the variety of Be- 
gonia. 

4. The Gesneras are not good window 
plants, unless, as in the case of Orchids, 


voted to them and other plants requiring 
similar treatment. The blooming season 
of the Gesnera depends entirely on the 
management of the plants; they can be 
made to bloom either in summer or 
winter. 

5. Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary of the 
names of plants. 

oe 
PJEONIA AND DAHLIA. 


Mr. Vick :—One Peeony, fragrans, planted in the 
fall of 1880, grew about a foot high, last spring. The 
foliage looked bright and green, but there were no 


thanks for the pleasure and profit your MAGAZINE patowers..; One cof my: neighbors: has. one. five: or: six 


By answering the foregoing questions ' 
you will greatly oblige.—A SuBscRiBER, Trinidad, 


years old, that grows beautifully every spring but 
never blooms. Can you tell me why? 

One Dahlia bulb, called Purity, threw up two 
branches, and on one branch the flowers were pure 
white, while on the other they were a beautiful lilac. 
Is not that unusual ?—Mrs. G. W. E., Vallejo, Cal. 

The Pzonia ought not to be expected 
to bloom the same year it is transplanted ; 
even if it should not bloom the second 
sedson it would be as well for the plant. 
But the one referred to, that is five or six 
years old, very probably has had too rich 
asoil. In time it will be apt to bloom, but 
to hasten it, the soil might be removed 
up to the tubers for a small distance about 
the plant and the space filled with some 
soil that is in great part sand, for the roots 
to work in. Some varieties are slow in 
blooming after removal. 

The lilac-colored Dahlia on the plant of 
a white variety was a sport, and is not 
uncommon among flowering plants that 
have been subjected for a time to artificial 
fertilizing and hybridizing. Sush cases are 


and have remained so for some time, they | considered as reversions to ancestral 


will be slow in starting. 


forms. 
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BURYING POTATOES. 


Mr. Vick :—Will you give me a little information 
about burying Potatoes for the winter. Last winter 
myself and neighbors lost quite a number by frost, 
for the weather was unusually severe. We put them 
in piles, threw over them some straw, and covered 
them with about eighteen inches of earth. The frost 
passed through our covering and ruined many. It is 
now pretty late to ask for information, but we have 
had no cold to harm them yet Some of my neigh- 
bors told me that you saved your Potatoes in cellars. 
I have only commenced farming and housekeeping 
and don't like to lose a crop after I have raised it, 
and, in fact, can’t afford to.—S. J. 


POTATO HILL. 


We bury some Potatoes, in fact, a great 
many hundreds of bushels, but those 
treated in that way are principally what 
we wish to use for seed the next spring. 
Our plan is to put them in piles rather 
broad than high, then cover with about a 
foot of straw, and on this a foot of earth. 
We put a handful of straw through the 
earth at the top for ventilation. This is 
needed at first. We let the pile remain in 
this way until the winter sets in in earnest, 
when we cover with another foot of straw 
and on this put another foot of earth. 
This completes the work. No ventilation 
is needed the second time of covering. 
The little engraving will show the differ- 
ent layers of straw and earth. 


POTATO CELLAR. 


We also show a section of one of our 
Potato cellars. They are of stone, like 
the foundation of a house to about a foot 
above ground. These we cover with 


roofing boards, and on them place a foot | 


of straw well packed, and on this another 


| set of roof-boards, which are shingled in 


the regular way of house shingling. A 
passage way is in the center with bins on 
each side. The bins have moveable par- 
| titions, so that the size of either can be 
enlarged or reduced at pleasure. 
. ————-—“-qOq7> 
THE CHINESE YAM. 


Mr. Vick :—I bought three tubers of the Chinese 
Yam, (Dioscorea Batatas,) last spring. I planted 
them last May, by the side of my front porch. The 
vine has completcly enveloped one post, covering it 
with foliage of a most beautiful green to a height of 
twenty feet, which is the height of the roof. It has 
stood our long, hot summer without a drop of water, 
has never wilted or drooped, but maintained a 
healthy growth throughout. 

It is splendidly adapted to this climate and has 
been much admired. I am disappointed, however, 
in one particular, and puzzled, too. It has never 
bloomed, but in place of blooms, has put out what 
appear to be little tubers or seed, at the axils of every 
leaf. I could have gathered ’a half peck or more. I 
send some in different stages of growth. Is this the 
habit of the vine?—G., Washington, Ga. 

It is the habit of this plant to make lit- 
tle bulbs at the axils of the leaves, and 
from these young plants are easily raised, 
by planting them about an inch deep in 
light soil. Another year, the plant hav- 
ing acquired strength, it will probably 
bloom. The flowers are quite small, and 


of a greenish yellow. 
> 


FALL-BLOOMING SHRUB. 


My Flowering Almond bloomed last spring, and 
again last fall. Will it hurt the plant?—L. M., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

It is not uncommon for many shrubs 
and trees to bloom in the fall, especially 
when copious rains succeed a dry time. 
In late falls, in this section, we frequently 
have Cherry and Plum flowers, and many 
of the early-flowering shrubs, likewise, 
show a few blooms. If a severe freezing 
should occur while the plants are in this 
state the wood would be killed back, but 
usually the cold weather comes on so 
gradually as to check the flow of sap be- 
fore the frosts are heavy, and the plants 
escape. Plants blooming in the fall will 
have fewer blooms to expand in spring. 

agi 

Harpy WHITE VERBENA.—Your cor- 
respondent, E. A. M., thinks there is no 
hardy White Verbena. He is mistaken. 
I have found it wild in the woods here in 
Arkansas. It isan excellent bloomer and 
bears the drought wonderfully. 1 will 
send him a plant of it in the spring or 
now if preferred—Mrs. M. C. DUNHAM, 
| Van Buren, Ark. 


PLEASANT GOSSIP. 
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SHALLOTS. 


Will you please state whether the Onions that I 
send you are the true Potato Onions, for which I ob- 
tained them. They are smaller, and unlike others 
that I have seen.—W. G. 


The Onions received with the above 
are not Potato Onions, but Shallots. They 
never become large, like the Potato 
Onion, and never get much larger than 
shown in the engraving. They are much 
prized by some people, who suppose them 
to have a peculiar and better flavor than 
any other member of the Onion family, 
and are therefore chosen for soups and 
sauces. Their peculiar value in this coun- 
try, however, is for early spring use. Put 
the bulbs in the ground in September, in 
shallow drills, about a foot apart, and the 
Onions six inches apart in the drills. 
They will grow a little in the autumn, and 
divide, somewhat as showf in the illus- 
tration. In the early spring growth is 
very rapid, and in May they will be ready 
for use. Those intended for seed the 
next year must remain in the ground to 
ripen. 

GARDEN NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 


Mr. Vick :—I saw in your answer to E. M., in the 
September number of your MAGAZINE, that you 
thought it rather difficult to grow Cannas in the 
house. My experience has been to the contrary. I 
have now, in my husband’s study window, a Canna 
that has two stalks, between six and seven feet high. 
Some of the largest leaves are twenty inches long, 
and eight inches wide. I cut down, last week, one 
stalk, with ripe seeds, that was over eight feet high. 
My plant has a reddish-purple stalk and scarlet 
blossoms. I keep it in the house all the year round. 
When the flowers wither, I cut the stalk down, which 
is soon replaced by the young shoots. I have it 
growing in a ten inch pot, with a very large saucer, 
which is filled with almost boiling water, nearly 
every day during the winter. The soil is sandy, 
enriched by hen-manure. I consider the Canna one 
of the handsomest plants for winter decoration; it 
has such a tropical appearance. 

In the October number, one of your correspondents 
complained that her rosebuds turn yellow and drop 


off. I have found mine do the same, where kept in 
a warm, dry atmosphere. 

I have a Verbena with variegated green and white 
leaves: also a Petunia. And I had a Sweet Pea that 
had some leaves green and white, and some perfectly 
white. I have raised a number of plants from the 
Verbena, which continues to exhibit similar variega- 
tions. Is there any way of accounting for these 
sports? 

Will you be kind enough to tell me what time of 
the year the Cape Gooseberry blooms, and what the 
blossoms are like? I have a thrifty plant. I like it 
for its foliage, even if it will not bloom. I bought it 
with a Crab Cactus grafted on it, but as some of the 
leaves grew below the Cactus, and looked so pretty 
and glossy, I cut the Cactus off and raised it on its 
own root. My husband and I are greatly pleased 
with your MAGAzINE.—E. K., Wolfville, N. S. 

White leaves and variegated white and 
green leaves indicate degeneracy in a 
plant. A branch with leaves entirely 
white is no longer capable of propaga- 
tion, it is in the last stage of its existence. 

The only plant we know by the name, 
Cape Gooseberry, is what is often called 
the Strawberry Tomato, Physalis Alke- 
kengi. This, however, is a Solanaceous 
plant, and could not have served as a 
stock for the Crab-cactus. 

> 
THE TRITOMA. 


The flowers are all gone from my gar- 
den, save one, and that, on this rainy, 
windy day, November 12th, is bright as 
sunshine. The more cold and stormy the 
weather, save in hard frosts, the brighter 
this beautiful flower. I take them up and 
place the roots in the cellar, covered with 
earth, but let them remain out as long as 
possible—sometimes too long, if the win- 
ter comes on sometimes suddenly, so that 
I cannot remove them. In that case I 
cover them with straw and manure, and it 
is only in very unfavorable winters that I 
lose any. I do not, however, like to trust 
them to its mercies.—W. M. 

ree Pe ee 
DOUBLE PINK BOUVARDIA. 

A double flowering Pink Bouvardia is 
announced as having originated with Mr. 
David Allen, the gardener at Oakley 
Gardens, near Boston, the grounds of 
Miss Mary Pratt, whose name has been 
given to this new variety. The plants 
are said to be free growing and bear full 
and perfect trusses, perfectly permanent 
in color. Apparently, there will soon be 
in the hands of gardeners good sorts of 
double Bouvardias in as many colors and 
shades as of the single ones, now so gen- 
erally raised and admired. 
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THUNBERGIA. 


Please tell us how to raise Thunbergia from seed. 
What kind of soil do they need, and should they be 
soaked? I am almost in despair to think the things 
won't come up.—Mrs. E. R. O., South Toledo, Ohio. 


This pretty and useful little climbing 
plant is easily enough raised from seed, 
though it germinates slower than many , 
others. Care should be used in planting | 
to insert the seeds with the eyes down- | 
ward, and then, if kept pretty warm, they 
will start all the sooner; a piece of coarse 
brown paper, or some moss, laid on the . 
surface of the soil, will prevent rapid 
evaporation and assist to maintain a con- 
stant moisture. This course patiently 
pursued will eventually be rewarded by 
the desired plants, and these will require 
not more than ordinary skill to rear. 

<< 
DAKOTA WILD FLOWERS. 


Mr. Vick :—I send you a few seeds of wild flowers 
growing here, that you perhaps may not have seen. 
They pleased me very much, and as they are per- 
fectly hardy here, exposed to fierce alternations of 
heat and cold, and flourish where there is no moist- 
ure for weeks at a stretch, might be useful for | 
rockeries, etc., in exposed places. The Sensitive 
plant has a very pretty, pink, globular flower, smcll- 
ing like honey, or Canada thistles. The Verbena is 
aboubthe color of pale Heliotrope, blooms continually, 
and appears to be a hardy perennial, or at least, 
biennial, blooms first season from seed. The seed I 
have marked Petanayutapi, is so called by the 
Indians, and means Buffalo Berry. A prettier name 
might be found for it. Its leaves are radical, of a rich 
green, the flower pea-like, followed by branches of 
large berries that are very beautiful. They look like 
gtapes, and when very young make excellent pickles. 
These berries change from light green to dark, and 
then redden, and the plant has the appearance of a 
large green nest, filled with birds’ eggs. Fine from 
June first to August first. There is also a hardy and 
beautiful Oxalis growing wild here. The flowers are 
not quite as large as the pink. The colors are all 
shades of rosy lilac. It blooms from May first to 


| end of June. I have no bulbs just now, but if you 
think you would like them, I will get some for you. 

| I would like, next year, to make a garden of flowers 
that I have never seen before, but fear there is noth- 

, ing that will make such a perpetual show as Phlox, 
Petunia and Verbena. The climate here is usually 
dry, hot and windy in summer.—Miss A. E. W., 
Greenwood, D. T. 


The Sensitive plant mentioned is called 
Schrankia uncinata, common at the west 
and southwest. 

| The Verbena alluded to is very likely 
to be what is known in the catalogues as 
| V. Montana, but properly V. bipinnatifida, 
Nutt. Several species of Verbena are 
natives of the western Territories. 
| The plant known as Buffalo Berry 
among botanists is Shepherdia argentea, 
_N. It isa small tree growing from twelve 
, to eighteen feet in height; but the plant 
above described is something quite dif- 
ferent, and we can form no conjecture in 
regard to it. 


| LILY—TUBEROSES. 


| 

I have a Lily which threw up nine or ten flower 
stems, and had one hundred thirty-two flowers, each 
one opening only for a day. The color was orange. 
Two of my three-year-old Tuberoses, (my own rais- 
ing,) bloomed, and handsomer flowers I think I have 
never seen, both in regard to size and perfectness. I 
had bought a half dozen bulbs here, all of which 
bloomed, but the flowers were not nearly so large. 
One of the bulbs threw out two stems, and the 
flowers of each came to perfection, with the excep- 
tion of a few top ones, which were scorched by the 
heat. Most of my friends seemed to think I must 
have ‘two bulbs in the pot, but after taking it out, I 
examined it closely and found that both came from 
the same bulb. I would like to know whether that 
is a common occurence. 1 have never heard of it 
before, but then, my experience is somewhat limited. 
—Mrs. M.H.S., Lancaster, Pa. 


Tuberoses with two flower-spikes are 
not common; still, they occur frequently 


| 


' enough, where large quantities are raised, 


to lose their novelty. It is sometimes 
difficult to decide whether in such cases 
both spikes are borne by one bulb, or 
whether the bulb is really double in sin- 
gle disguise. 
ig fs 

PROFITABLE PEACHES.—Peach growers 
on the Hudson, in Orange and Ulster 
counties, are planting extensively of the 
following varieties: Salway, Dillon, Ste- 
venson, Billyou’s or Billyeau’s Late, and 
the Brandywine. They are late varieties 
and have been proved the most profitable. 
The Mountain Rose, Oldmixon, Stump of 
the World, Crawford’s*Late and Keyport’s 
White are also regarded as profitable 
sorts. 


Rint nS: an ee 
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GERMINATING SEEDS. 


Mr. Vick :—Many years ago, I was engaged, to a 
very small extent, in plant growing, just for the love 
of it, and 1 found it was very difficult to start or 
germinate some seeds. Some were in the ground 
from three to four weeks before they would show 
signs of life. | remembered that I had learned, when 
I went to school, that heat would penetrate through 
dark colors, and that white or light ones would 
reflect it. With that idea, I cut up some old, black 
woolen cloth and spread it over the seeds which 
I had sowed in my cold frame, (not hot-bed,) and 
watered, with a fine syringe, the cloth every day, or 
as often as I noticed that the cloth became dry, some- 
times two and three times a day; and, would you 
believe it, those seeds, which before that would not 
start for weeks, germinated in three or four days. 
Of course, I had my sash on the frame. The cloth 
must be lifted every day, at one corner or end, to 
ascertain whether the seeds have germinated. As 
soon as that is the case, the cloth should be taken off, 
or the plants would be spindle shanked.—W. B. S., 
Reading, Pa. 


This method of starting seeds is a good | 


one, and is substantially the same as cov- 
ering with a paper, as has frequently been 
recommended in our pages. It is very 
probable that the black color is favorable 
in transmitting the heat of the sun, but 
the principal advantage, whatever mater- 
ial may be employed for covering, is the 
prevention of evaporation from the sur- 
face of the soil, thus preserving an even, 
steady moisture. 
ya ig SS 
VARIOUS INQUIRIES. 


Mrs. J. B. M. enquires about the seeding 
of the Oleander. It seldom seeds at the 
North, but further south it is not at all 
uncommon, 

In reply to Mrs. O. H. Y., of Williams- 
port, Pa., we will say the Yucca aloifolia 
is not hardy at the North. It must be 
treated as a greenhouse plant. 

A Cactus of a large scarlet variety is 
reported, by Mrs. E. G. W., as maturing 
seed, and she inquires if it is common for 
the Cactus to produce seeds. It certainly 
is whenever the conditions are favorable. 

In reply to the question of CarrigE D., 
we will say that the Jasmines are readily 
propagated in hot-beds and hot-houses, 
where bottom heat is applied. In the 
favorable conditions existing in such 
places the cuttings are routed without 
difficulty, but with ordinary window ap- 
pliances they are very slow to root. 

P. F. Y. enquires whether Hyacinths 
will grow best in water or soil. They 
will bloom very finely with their roots in 
water, perhaps, when properly managed, 
as well as in soil; but there is a far 


greater exhaustion of the bulb when in 
water, and it is worthless afterwards. 
“One of the readers” enquires the 
name of a Fern, and says “it is infected 
with scale lice. Is there any way to get 
rid of them?” The Fern, of which a 
specimen was sent, is Nephrolepis ex- 
altata. The scale-lice on it may be des- 
troyed by touching them with alcohol on 
the point of a camel-hair brush. The 
same writer enquires “the best season to 
trim a hedge of English Hawthorn.” The 
best tinie is early in spring, before the 
buds swell. 
eee 
OUR GLADIOLUS PLATE. 


In the December number of the Maca- 
ZINE we gave a very handsome plate of 
six varieties of Gladiolus, selecting those 
of good form, and embracing as great a 
variety of colors as possible. They were 
designed as representatives of the best 
classes rather than individual portraits. 
Some of our friends, however, are very 
anxious to know the names, so we state 
that the yellowish variety seen at the top 
and bottom of the plate is Nestor; the 
upper one on the right, La Poussin; the 
purple one at the bottom, Addison; the 
marked variety on the left, Astree; next 
below, Ambroise Verschaffelt ; in the cen- 
ter, Queen Victoria. 

<9 
A TRIPLET DAHLIA. 

Mr. Vick :—Sometime ago you pub- 
lished an article that I sent you about a 
Siamese-Twins Dahlia, or two-headed 
one, in the Manse garden here. Well, 
last Summer, in the same place, there was 
a triplet, or—if you like—you may call it 
a Cerberus one, on account of the num- 
ber of its heads. At the top of the cen- 
tral stalk were three flowers as close to- 
gether as possible. When they were all 
in full bloom they formed a large ball. 
They were, of course, one of the curiosi- 
ties shown visitors to the Manse. I may 
say that the Dahlia referred to was a 
yellow one.—T. F., Afitis, Que. 

ood 

Iowa WEATHER SERVICE.— We are in- 
debted to Gustavus HENRICKS, director 
of the Iowa weather service, for copies of 
the Monthly Bulletins for 1881, invaluable 
documents to our western friends and in- 
teresting to all. The doctor is doing excel- 
lent work and his labors are appreciated. 
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THE MARIGOLD. 


Ihave had several pretty beds in my 
garden this summer, but none pleased me 
more than one filled with the Striped 
French Marigold. Part of this pleasure, 
no doubt, must be attributed to the fact 
that it wasa surpriseto me. I had looked 
upon the Marigolds as coarse and unde- 
sirable flowers, but as a friend who was 
with me when I ordered seed in the 


spring had a good word to say for them, 
I made a bed where it would not be con- 
spicuous, not expecting much, but with 
the fine-cut, dark foliage and gay orange 
and yellow and brownish flowers standing 
above and among the foliage, I had to 
own toa very agreeable disappointment. 

Perhaps there are others like myself 
who are ignorant of the value of this 
flower and would like to be agreeably 
disappointed.— ELLEN. 

Cae Nee 

ENDURING BuLss.—Mr. HazeEN writes: 
“Thave bulbsin my old home in Alabama 
you sent me fourteen years ago. They 
have flowered well every year since.” 


THE PEACH TREE YELLOWS. 

An account of a continued investigation 
for three years, by W. K. HIGLEy, of the 
appearances of Peach trees affected by 
the yellows, and a scientific inquiry of the 
cause, has lately been published in the 


pages of that valuable journal, the Ameri- 


can Naturalist. It is stated that the first 
record of the Peach yellows is found in 
the Genesee Farmer, and was published 
about forty-five years ago. 

In his inquiries, Mr. H. has 
considered the various theories 
that have been put forth in re- 
gard to this disease, and in his 
article shows the failure of all 
of them to -account for it, and 
also the failure of the various 
methods of treatment that have 
been recommended, either as 
remedial or preventive. 

But the positive result attained 
is the demonstration, that the 
diseased trees are infested by a 
peculiar fungus. Two illustra- 
tions are given, showing the 
mode of growth and the fruiting 
habit of the fungus. The para- 
site was found in the forming 
layer of wood just beneath the 
bark, but not in the bark; it was 
present in the trunk or main 
stem of the tree, and in the 
branches, in the leaves and in 
the fruit “just beneath the skin, 
extending into the fleshy paren- 
chyma a short distance.” 

Two paragraphs here quoted 
give the substance of the prac- 
tical conclusions arrived at: “I 
am quite positive that if the 
orchard is kept in the proper 
state of cultivation it will not be as apt to 
contract the disease, although I cannot 
say that this is a preventive, in the face of 
all the evidence to the contrary. Itis a 
well known fact, however, that if the di- 
gestive, circulatory, and respiratory or- 
gans in man are in their proper state there 
is not as much danger of the body con- 
tracting disease. I believe that this is, to 
a great extent, also characteristic of the 
vegetable kingdom. Thus, the right food 
and care, or, in plain words, the right cul- 
tivation, fertilization, and pruning may, to 
a great extent, aid the pomologist in his 
warfare against the yellows. On the 
other hand, lack of care in cultivation, 
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etc., may reduce the tree to such a condi- 
tion that it becomes susceptible to dis- 
ease, and is more liable than in the first 
case to catch this troublesome malady.” 
This corresponds to Mr. DowniNG's view 
of the case. 

As to a cure, Mr. K. says: “From my 
work and observation, and from, I think, 
a scientific standpoint, letting theories 
alone, the only cure that I can recom- 
mend is that the fruit-grower, when he 
notices that any tree in his orchard has 
become diseased, root it out carefully and 
burn every part. If each one takes this 
care, and is also careful to keep the or- 
chard up to the standard cultivation, this 
malady, which is troubling our orchardists 
to such an extent at present, will surely 
fall and soon become a thing of the past.” 


Sg 
A NEW NATIVE PRIMROSE. 


The Primrose, which is so deservedly a 
favorite in British and European gardens, 
does not take weJl to the climate on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is cultivated more 
or less, and in some places and some sea- 
sons it produces fair blooms, but it never 
revels in luxuriance here as it does in the 
British islands. The cause of this is the 
extreme Summer heat. It is an Alpine 
plant, and loves a cool, moist soil and a 
cool temperature. The species of Primula, 
native of this country, are, similarly, in- 
habitants of cool localities and have 
afforded little ground for hope that from 
them, by selection of seedlings or by 
hybriding, a new strain of florists’ flowers 
might be produced that would take more 
kindly to cultivation under our hot suns. 

About the year 1860 a species of Prim- 
ula was discovered in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Colorado which was of far greater 
beauty than any others of this country 
hitherto known. This was Primula Parryi. 
But the region where it was found, which 
was near the snow line, forbade any hope 


that it might be cultivated with success, | 


under ordinary conditions, either in the 
Mississippi Valley or eastward. The 
same species was afterwards found in 
several places in Nevada, but always at 
high elevations where it was constantly 
moist and cool. Dr. Hooker wrote that 
this was “the handsomest Primrose ever 
introduced” into England, “except, per- 
haps, the P. Japonica.” Apparently we 
ought not to look for any hardy Primula 


| tains.” 


to thrive in our gardens; but just now 
another chance appears in the fact of a 
recent discovery of a new species in New 


| Mexico. 


Mr. Edward M. Greene, who made a 
botanical tour in New Mexico last Sum- 
mer, sends a description of the newly 
discovered plant to the “ Torrey Botan- 
ical Club,” and in the November number 
of the monthly “ Bulletin ” it is published. 
It was found on rich, moist slopes, near 
the summits of the Mongollen Moun- 
“Collected by H. H. Rusby, 
whose zealous labors, amid so many dan- 
gers and difficulties as attend all botaniz- 


| ing in that field, are now crowned by the 


discovery of so splendid a species as 
rarely falls to the lot of any botanist now 
to find. Since the discovery of Primula 
Parryi of the Colorado Mountains that 
superb species has held an unquestioned 
title to the first rank, in point of beauty, 
among American species of this elegant 
genus In P. Rusbyi it has a formidable 
rival. This plant, while having corollas 
fully as large, and as richly colored, hasa 
more slender and graceful habit; more- 
over, its calyces and pedicels, so conspic- 
uously white-farinose, contribute much to 
its beauty. Being indigenous to both a 
lower latitude and a less altitude than P. 
Parryi, it would doubtless be brought 
much more easily into cultivation, where 
it could not fail to take rank among the 
most admirable members of this favorite 
family.” We would rejoice if this bright 
anticipation might be realized, but our 
fears counsel us in regard to it. 
es 

THE New GAILLaRpDIA.—A writer in 
The Garden says the new Gaillardia, G. 
picta Lorenziana, is “altogether trans- 
formed from the ordinary form of the old 
Gaillardia picta, the outer or ray petals 
having entirely disappeared, and the usu- 
ally flat center being develoyed into a 
perfectly spherical mass of distinct florets, 
apparently one of the most remarkable 
metamorphoses that has ever been effect- 
ed in a simple flower by the horticulturist 
or hybridist.” 


Pzonta Pottsi.—A lady in lowa 
writes: ‘I donot think you give Pzonia 
Pottsii the prominence it merits. Of all 
my Pzonies, seven in number, that is the 
finest. Such a rich, dark, velvety bloom 
I have never before seen.” 
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GERANIUMS FOR WINTER. 
The only way that any satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained in blooming Gera- 
niums in the early winter is to make 
special preparation for it. The plants 
should be raised and grown in reference 
‘to this purpose. Cuttings made in April 


and May will be early enough; the plants . 


can be grown in pots through the season, 
or, when strong enough, can have a place 
in the border until the first of September, 


and then be lifted and potted. Attention . 


should be given the plants as they are 
growing to secure astrong, branchy frame- 
work. This result can be attained by 
pinching off the ends of the shoots, thus 
forcing the lateral buds to break into 
growth; by the same operation the flower 
buds are removed or prevented from 
forming. When the plants are ready to 
be removed to the house they will be 
strong and vigorous and furnished with 
growing points all over their surface, and 
they can then be allowed to make their 
growth unrestrained, unless a shoot or two 
should exhibit a decided tendency to take 
a lead of all the others, when they should 
be checked. The plants in the house need 
all the light they can have and should be 
placed near the glass, and to flower well 
the temperature at night should not fall 


much below 55° and in the daytime be ' 


about 65°, or rising to 70° at midday with 
a bright sun. Air should be given freely 
to prevent the plants becoming drawn. 


Water should be given as the plants de- | 


mand it, care being taken to keep the soil 
from being constantly saturated. This is 
the general treatment, and if observed one 
need not fail of having good blooming 
plants in winter. Something is to be 
gained by a proper selection of varieties, 
and the following named kinds may be 
relied on as specially valuable for winter : 

Jean Sisley, a scarlet flower with a 
white eye. : 

General Grant, a clear bright scarlet. 

Master Christine, a dwarfish plant but 
producing freely very fine pink flowers. 

Mrs. James Vick, flower with white 
edges and a pink center, blooming abun- 
dantly in winter. 

New Life is a good winter bloomer and 
its striped flowers make it a conspicuous 
and attractive object. 

Queen of the West is a good light 
scarlet. 

Vesuvius is a free blooming sort, the 


plant of low growth; color, a fiery scarlet. 

Wood Nymph is a clear pink, very 
handsome. 

Snow Flake and White Tom Thumb 
are the best varieties with white flowers. 

Although the single flowered varieties 
| are far superior to the double ones for win- 
‘ter blooming, ‘still some of the double 
ones do well, and of these the best are— 

Asa Gray, a fine salmon. 

Bishop Wood, scarlet with violet shade. 

Candidissima Plena and Alba Perfecta 
and Madame Amelia Baltet are the best 
| white ones. 

Ernest Lauth is a glowing crimson or 
scarlet, according to the manner the light 
falls on it. 

J. C. Rodbard is brilliant red with the 
| upper petals showing a shade of purple. 

Madame Thibeaut has very large flow- 
ers of a deep rosy -pink, with the upper 
petals marked with white. 

All of the above have been well tried 
and may be relied upon as suitable kinds 
for window and greenhouse culture for 
winter flowers. 

ee gg SS 
THE TIGER FLOWER. 


One of the most interesting little flow- 
ers I cultivated is the Tiger Flower, some- 
times called the Shell Flower. Several 
years ago I obtained a few bulbs of two 
kinds—Tigridia conchiflora, yellow spot- 
ted with black, and T. pavonia,- red 
spotted with black. The name Tiger, 


< 


I presume comes from its large tiger-like 
spots, and’ Shell flower from its curious 
‘form, something like a shell, and some 
: four inches across, with the center sunk 
The flowers last but for a day, but the 
number given by a few plants is surpris: 
| ing. The flowers are up on a stem five to 
six inches in height. I put the bulbs in 
the ground when the weather becomes 


warm, about the middle of May, and they 

flower all through the summer, Before 

hard frosts take them up, dry them for a 

few days and store them away in a drawer 

out of the way of frost. I found they keep 

better if covered with sand.—L. W. 
See ee 


EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 


Mr. Vick:—I noticed a question in your MaGa- 
ZINE asked whether Ever-blooming Roses would live 
out in our climate over winter. The answer, if I 
remember rightly, was that a slight protection is 
necessary. 

Last fall I set out some Hybrid Perpetuals and 
some Ever-blooming Roses, and gave them no pro- 
tection whatever. In the spring I found a few of 
the tops dead for a few inches down, and I cut 
them down below that and all of the plants came 
on nicely, and all of them have flowered freely the 
past summer, for all that it has been so very dry here. 
I think the names of the Ever-blooming Roses that I 
had out over last winter, were the Laurette, Mad. 
Azelie Imbert, Mad. Camille and Narcisse. I have 
bought other Ever-blooming Roses this summer, and 
I am not going to give them any protection the 
coming winter.—W. H. B., New Haven, Conn. 

North of the latitude of Philadelphia it 
will be found unsafe to leave Monthly 
Roses unprotected during winter, though 
some kinds will sometimes pass through 
unharmed. Some of the Bourbons have 
been found more hardy than any of the 
Teas or Noisettes, and often winter with- 
out protection, but safety is ensured only 
by some kind of protection, such as that 
afforded by soil, straw, leaves, saw-dust, 
evergreen boughs, brakes, or other non- 
conducting material. 

a 
SWEEPING THE LAWN. 


In the fall of the year, when the lawns 
are constantly littered by leaves, they can 
be most easily kept in tidy condition, day 
by day, by use of a besom made of a few 
tough twigs securely tied toa long handle 
with a short cross-piece at the end. Only 


LAWN BESOM. 


a few twigs need be used, and the broom 
will be correspondingly light. A man 
walks along brushing the besom on the 
ground as far as he can swing it each 
way, sweeping the leaves into a winrow 
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‘on each side. Quite a breadth of lawn 
: may be passed over in a short time, and 

then the leaves can be carted away. For 


METHOD OF USING. 


e 
two or three weeks in autumn it is neces- 
sary to brush up every day or two at least, 
and this method will be found very 
much quicker than raking, as commonly 


practiced. 
2 


APPLES FAR NORTH. 


A valuable work has been performed by 
Dr. T. H. Hoskins, of Maine, in 45° north 
latitude, and at an elevation of 750 feet 
above the sea. He has tested over 250 
varieties of apples during the last fifteen 
years. The great mass of the most valu- 
able sorts in cultivation are classed by 
him either as “the tender” or “almost 
hardy,” while the few that are “ hardy and 
good” are veryfew. Without mentioning 
some kinds that are desirable for the ama- 
teur, but which are not profitable for 
general culture, he names as ‘the best of 
those which add productiveness and gen- 
eral thrift” to hardiness and quality: 
Tetofsky, Yellow Transparent, Duchess of 
Oldenburgh, Wealthy, Magog Red Streak 
and Scott’s Winter. He remarks, “in my 
orchard of 1,400 trees, the Wealthy and 
Scott head the list—400 of each.” 

Se 

KEROSENE AND THE POTATO BuG.— 
At the November meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Society of Montgomery County, 
Ohio, Mr. Ewing stated that he had used 
kerosene oil successfully in the destruc- 
tion of potato bugs; he used one-tenth 
kerosene and nine-tenths water. And 
the speaker thought a much smaller 
quantity of oil would be effectual, as, no 
doubt, it would. It is best to first mix 
the oil with milk and then dilute the 
mixture. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN. 


Mr. EpiTor :—I wish to tell you some- 
thing about myself and what, with your 
consent, I propose to do. I am nota 
young man, that is, not very young, for I 

hould have arrived at years of discretion 
some time ago. Do not, however, think I 
am a bald-headed old man walking witha 
stick, and bent over like a bow, for that is 
not so. I have plenty of hair, and it is 
only nicely silvered, and I can walk as 
erect as a drum-major. When I was a 
boy I loved flowers and spent all the pen- 


nies I could get in buying seeds and = 


plants, and spent some of my play-time in 
collecting manure, from neighbors who 
kept chickens, paying sometimes little 
sums for the privilege of cleaning up the 
roosting places. 

Now I am a grandfather, with a good 
many grandchildren around me, and I 
have loved and cultivated flowers from my 
youth up, so you may think I have learned 
something about them. I want these chil- 
dren to grow flowers and like them, and 
I am quite sure they will, for we spend 
many hours together in the garden sum- 
mer days, where we work and talk to- 


gether, but the little ones do most of the | 


work, and sometimes a good share of the 
talking. 

In this way we get along very nicely, 
but I have some little grandchildren far 
away, and I have to write them all that we 
do and some things that we talk about, 
and answer questions about how to pre- 
pare the ground, how deep to sow different 
kinds of seed, what kinds will keep in 
bloom the longest, which are the tallest 
and sweetest, and handsomest. Indeed, 
they ask questions sometimes that it 
would take a wiser head than mine to 
answer. 

It occurred to me one day that there 
were nts grandchildren in the world 


| than mine, and that perhaps some of them 


would like to have the advantage of my 
advice. When thinking over a plan to 
reach so many, the idea came into 
my head in a moment that perhaps 
you could print my letters in your Mac- 
AZINE, and then I knew they would be 
read by thousands of the little people. | 
might say some things that you have pub- 
lished before, but this would not be a 
serious objection, for we are apt to forget 
unless truths are kept before us, and fre- 
quent reviews are of advantage in fasten- 
ing facts on the mind. 

In sending some nice Petunia seeds to 
one of my nephews | wrote that they were 
fine as dust, and needed to be sown care- 
fully in a light soil. I am quite sure, from 


MAPLE. 


CHESTNUT. 


the response, that he did not realize that 
there was much difference in soils, for 1 


; was assured that he would put them in 


the dirt all right. 

In the autumn, when the chestnuts were 
ripe, and after a little frost so that they 
would drop from the burrs, and thus save 
climbing or thrashing the trees, the boys 
coaxed me to take them chestnutting, and 
when we were about to start informed me 
of the best section for finding the nuts. 1 
suggested another direction, but to this 
they dissented, declaring that we could 


‘hip ‘idm: 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


a7 


not find a Chestnut tree in any of the ; little garden for another, no matter what 
fields that way ; but we could get Beach- | 


nuts, and the boys were right. 
There are different kinds of soils, and 


they produce different trees. A rather : 
light soil, with a good deal of sand, is fa- 


vorable for the Chestnut trees, and also 
Oaks; this is nice for Peach trees, also. 
Pine trees grow on soils that are still more 
sandy, but Beach trees and Maples and 
Hickories grow on soils that are called 
heavier, that is, having some clay, and 
this kind of soil the farmer likes for 
wheat. Where the ground is sour and 
wet, and usually of a blackish color, the 
Elm trees grow, and of course all the 
children know of 
the Bullrushes and 
Water Lilies, and 
=, other water-loving 
Mm: plants that are 
‘found where the 
ground is covered 
with water the 


the year. The boys 
all knew where 
the chestnuts grew; 
they had learned this by experience, but 
they did not then know why. 

I do not wish to have it understood that 
trees will only grow on the soil that is 
most natural to them, for the Creator 
made trees and men so that they become 
acclimated, that is, get used to different 
soils and climates. If it were not so we 
would be deprived of many trees and 
shrubs that we now have on our lawns 
and in our gardens, and people would 
have to stay in a climate similar to that in 
which they were born and spent their boy- 
hood. As it is, people from the tem- 
perate climate of England emigrate to 
Minnesota, Manitoba, and New Zealand 
and Australia and our Southern States, 
and after a season or two become quite 
like “natives.” I once crossed the ocean 
with several gentlemen from South Amer- 
ica, and while the passengers were enjoy- 
ing the cool sea breeze, these Southerners 
considered it a great privilege to get down 
among the furnace fires, but if they re- 
mained north a season or two, the hot 
furnace rooms of a steamer would have no 
attractions. 

Some of my young readers may say 
what is the use of knowing about different 
kinds of soils, for I cannot trade off my 


whole or a part of | 


itis. Very true, but we will get some 
good out of this knowledge before we are 
through with the subject. 

A few years ago one of my neighbors, 
who is very fond of Radishes, was com- 
plaining that he could not grow them 
good, as they always came hard and 


BEECH. 


I asked to see where he 


worm-eaten. 
grew them, and found it damp, heavy and 
cold, for a soil that contains too much 


moisture will always becold. I suggested 
a load of dry light earth from the Chest- 
nut wood. This was done, and the result 
was acrop of early, tender, smooth rad- 
ishes, as I well know, for he was so thank- 
ful for the suggestion that he kept my 
table pretty well supplied for several 
weeks. 

We were quite successful in our nutting 
expedition, not only securing a quantity 
of the fruit but learning a good deal about 
the soils the tree likes, its habit and some- 


thing about the growth of the fruit and 


_ were upon the tree. 
‘ drawings of them, leaves, nuts, etc., after 


the burrs, some of which we brought 
home with the nuts attached, just as they 


DOUBLE TULIP. BULB AND PLANT. 


We sometimes make 


our excursions, and the little discussion 
about trees adapted to certain soils caused 
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us to notice their different forms and 
make sketches, a few of which I will 
forward. 

We made our usual Tulip bed in the 
autumn, arranged in three colors, the 
center being double red. As we were 
planting, one of the bulbs was rejected 
because it was bruised, so I cut it open to 
show the children the formation of the 
flower, which often can be seen, and 
which I thought would be interesting and 
instructive. I was surprised to find so 
full a development of the double flower, 
which I took out with a knife so that all 
could see and handle it. I send a draw- 


TULIP FLOWER FOUND IN BULB. 


ing just of the size, so that all may see 
how perfect it was. Is not this wonderful, 
that nature not only stores up food one 
summer for the next summer’s flower and 
plant, but actually makes a perfect flower 
and stores it away for the winter inside 
the fleshy bulb, where it will remain safe 
from winter storms and frosts, ready to 
delight us with its beauty at the first 
opportunity in the early spring. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I only designed to ask 
you to publish a few letters to the chil- 
dren on gardening, but you set I have 
talked away, as old folks are apt to do.— 
GRANDFATHER GRAY. 


ee oe eres 
A BOUQUET OF GRASSES. 


Mr. Vick :—You will perhaps recollect 
you sent us last spring some flower seeds, 
and seeds of ornamental grasses. There 
were not many, because we had only 1 
little bed for our garden, and because we 
had not much money—only a little sister 
and I had saved just for the purpose. It 
was good that we did not send for more, 
for our garden was full, for some of the 
plants grew so large and wanted so much 


room. Then we didn’t know just how 
large some of them would be. Our gar- 
den was thirteen feet long and a little 
more than three feet wide, so we arranged 
it into spaces by putting a stake in the 
ground every two feet, so that we could 
have six kinds of flowers in six little 
beds. 

First we put the Ricinus in one end, 
just one row across the bed, then Petunias 
two feet, next Portulaca, Phlox, Candytuft, 
Mignonette, and Pansy. We made four 
little drills across the bed like ruling 
paper, only for a ruler we had a board, 
and instead of a pencil a stick, just mak- 
ing a little crease. Grandfather taught 
us how to do this, and he gave us for a 
present last Christmas your MAGAZINE 
for this year, because we took care of our 
flowers, and I guess he will for next year, 
because he says our garden is the best 
we ever had. 

In these drills we put the seeds, scat- 
tered along. After two weeks plants be- 
gan to come up, but it was more than that 
before all came up, and then they were 
too thick, so we had to pull up a great 
many, and gave some to the boys in the 
next yard. 

Those Ricinus were so large we had to 
take most of them up. I took one and 
put it at the other end of the bed, only 
leaving one where I sowed the seed, so 
you see we had one at each end of our 
bed, and that was enough, for they grew 
taller than my head, and if I had saved 
all my plants they would have wanted all 
the room, and our little flowers wouldn’t 
have had any chance at all. 

I forgot to say that we made a ow tne 
whole length of the bed, right in front, for 
a border of grasses. 

Everything grew, and was splendid. 
Wasn't it grand of a morning, when the 
sun was shining right upon the flowers. 
Only, I think, I didn’t have room enough 
for our plants, for we didn’t like to give 
so many away. A man who takes care of 
a greenhouse on the next street said we 
had some of the prettiest flowers in the 
place, but we had twice too many plants, 
but I think we didn’t have half enough 
garden. 

We cut the grass wnen it had pretty 
heads, and one Saturday we went into the 
fields and gathered a good many pretty, 
wild grasses, for sister said we would 
make up bouquets and baskets for Christ- 
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mas. She always gathers autumn leaves , put one in carefully, so that it would not 
and Ferns. get crushed, and put it in the postoffice. 

After we had made a few bouquets, sis- | I hope they will take care of it—WILLIE. 
ter said, ‘We will send Mr. Vick one; | Our bouquet came safely to hand, and is very 
perhaps he would like it as a Christmas handsome, and a very nice Christmas present from 
present.” Then I found a box, and we | (it fit anttow soot ities 
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SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA. 


One of the prettiest little flowering 
shrubs in the world, I think, is the double- 
flowering Spirzea, called prunifolia, which 
means plum-leaved, because the leaves 
look very much like those of the Plum 
tree. The flowers are pure white, as 
double as little Roses, being not more 
than half an inch in diameter, and often 


covering the entire branch, forming a per- 
fect, natural wreath. The plants I have 
never grow more than about four feet in 
height, and while flowering best with the 
June-flowering shrubs, bear some flowers 
nearly all the summer. I find I can make 
new plants by dividing at the roots. Our 
children are delighted with the plant, as 
it furnishes plenty of amusement in mak- 
ing wreaths for the head, and for other 
purposes, the branches being so slender 
and wiry that they can be bent into any 
form desired. Cutting does not injure the 
plant in the least —M. 
ae 

CALANDRINIA. 


Mr. Vick :—I suppose all your young 
readers know about that troublesome 
weed, Purslane, or Pusley, as it is called. 


CALANDRINIA PLANT. 


It has caused me a good many aching 
backs and some sore fingers. I do not 
think very many know that there is a 


flowering Purslane, or rather, a plant, be- 
| longing to the same genus, and several 
varieties bearing most beautiful flowers. 


CALANDRINIA FLOWER, 


They are called Calandrinias. I had 
three varieties last season, lilac, purple, 
and white. The flowers are succulent 
and transparent, and the leaves thick and 
fleshy, like the Purslane. Try them next 
season.—TRURO. 
oo 
SALPIGLOSSIS. 


No bed of flowers is more interesting, 
I think, than the Salpiglossis, because 
there is such an endless variety of colors. 
I had a bed last summer in which it was 


hardly possible to find two plants that had 
flowers alike. There were yellow, brown, 
bronze, red and purple of every shade, 
and all striped, or veined.—W. 
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CHARLIE’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


“ Do, Charlie, be still a little while. You 
have been so noisy this morning that my 
head aches badly. Put away your ball 
and marbles and find a book to read.” 
So said Mrs. Bennett, Charlie’s mother. 

“Pshaw! mother. You want meto read 
all the time, I believe. I think you'd bet- 
ter come out in the yard and have a game 
of ball with me, instead of sitting at that 
sewing so long.” 

“T agree with you, Charlie,” said his 
father, who had entered in time to hear his 
remark. ‘No doubt, Anna, you would 
have fewer head-aches if you would take 
more exercise in the open air. I’m anx- 
ious to see more color in your cheeks. 
Come, now,” taking her work from her 
hands and tossing it into the work-basket, 
“get your hat and take a walk with 
Charlie and me this pretty morning. It is 
too pleasant to stay in the house.” 

His wife smiled a rather dubious smile, 
but rose to get her hat, while Charlie ran 
to put away the ball and marbles, and get 
his hat also. 

The sun was shining brightly, and all 
nature seemed to have on holiday attire, 
and our friends returned home much re- 
freshed by their walk, although Mrs. 
Bennett said she was a little tired. 

“You'll soon get over that, Anna,” said 
her husband cheerfully, and you will feel 
better all the morning from your little 
walk. But I’m going to leave you now, 
and I want Charlie, too, for a little time. 
So you can rest in quiet.” 

Charlie, rosy and laughing, bounded 
towards him, and the two passed out in 
the sunshine, while Mrs. Bennett drew her 
work-basket to her and resumed her sew- 
ing. As Mr. B. had said, her sense of 
fatigue soon left her and she found herself 
humming a lively air she had loved to 
sing when a little girl at her mother’s side. 

About half an hour passed thus, and 
then voices were heard approaching. 
Mrs. B. smiled as she listened to Charlie’s 
clear voice and merry laugh. She won- 
dered he did not come in, but was too 
intent on her embroidery to go tothe door 
to see what he was doing, so sat still until 
she was called by both husband and son 
to come to the front door. 

“Come, mother,” said Charlie as she 
appeared, ‘come and see what father has 
bought me,” and triumphantly he held up 
to view a small spade, hoe and rake. 


“T thought,” said Mr. Bennett, “that I 
would get our boy something to amuse 
himself with out of doors. What do you 
think of these ?” 

“They are very nice,” said his wife, 
“but where are you going to set him to 
work ?” , 

“That’s what we wanted to ask you 
about,” rejoined her husband. “This 
yard, with a little preparation, would pro- 
duce flowers very well, I think; and 
Charlie and I, with a little direction from 
you, and perhaps a little assistance, intend 
to have a flower garden. What do you 
think of it?” 

Mrs. Bennett glanced ruefully at the 
well-swept yard, and answered in a rather 
doubtful tone, “If you can manage it, it 
will be very well. But do you think you 
know how?” 

“Oh, yes! I’ve had some experience 
with flowers in my early life, and our little 
man here ”—glancing at Charlie, who was 
spading with all his might—“is going to 
be very industrious, and we'll make this 
dull yard look bright and pretty, won’t 
we, Charlie ?” 

“ That we will,” replied he. 
shall we do first, father ?” 

“Get the wheelbarrow,” said Mr. Ben- 


“ But what 


| nett, “and we'll prepare our ground for 


seeds and bulbs.” 

Mrs. Bennett then returned to her sew- 
ing, while Charlie and his father worked 
with a will, bringing load after load from 
the barn yard and fence corners. Then 
Charlie was sent to a blacksmith’s to get 
a load of the sweepings of the floor of 
the shop. Then the fertilizers of all kinds 
were spread over the space to be spaded, 
and thoroughly spadedin. This con- 
sumed a good part of the day. 

The next morning Mr. Bennett said to 
his wife after breakfast—‘*‘Come, Anna, 
and help us lay off our little flower-garden. 
You’ll have to show us how to shape the 
beds. Ihave no taste in such matters.” 

So all three repaired to the front yard, 
which had been raked and looked very 
nice. On seeing how well the ground 
was prepared Mrs. Bennett became much 
interested in their project, and planned 
and assisted in forming the beds with 
as much zest as Charlie himself. Time 
sped away, and they were all astonished 
when the bell rang for dinner. 

Mrs. Bennett, though fond of flowers, 
had never cultivated them, and so it was 
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a work of time to make selection from 
a catalogue, but at last the seeds and 
bulbs were ordered, and ina short time 
thereafter arrived. 

As Mr. Bennett was compelled to be 
absent on business, Charlie and his moth- 


er, too impatient to wait for his return, | 


planted the seeds and bulbs with great 
care in the nicely prepared beds. Around 
some of the beds they placed a border of 


violets, aid others they edged with plants — 


of the May pink. These plants were ob- 
tained from a friend, who kindly supplied 
what they needed of them. 

“ Now we must have a hedge of Chry- 
santhemums, Charlie,” said his mother. 


“T love them so; and your Aunt Mary has 
promised me as many as | wish, of dif- | 


ferent kinds; so take the basket and go 


for them, for it is cloudy and a good time | 


to transplant them. I think we will have 
rain this afternoon.” Charlie trudged 
away whistling a lively air, while Mrs. 
Bennett took a seat on the piazza to rest 
and survey the result of their morning’s 
work. 

The Chrysanthemums were soon plant- 
ed, and Mr. Bennett was pleased and sur- 
prised on his return to see how much had 
been done. ; 

“Now, Charlie,” said he, “you can 
manage to keep our little flower-yard free 
from weeds, can you not?” 

“Yes, sir, I think I can,” replied the 
boy. 

The seeds came up well, and the plants 


grew off finely, but Charlie was afraid to | 


work close to the small plants, so that 
before she knew it, almost, Mrs. Bennett 
found that she could handle a light hoe 
quite skillfully and took no little pleasure 
in her new work. The head-aches, too, 
seemed to have forgotten to visit her and 
her cheeks became quite rosy and plump, 
so that her husband paid her many com- 
pliments on her appearance, and then 
took all the credit himself for the im- 
provement. 

Charlie, too, was strengthened in limb 
and muscle and grew amazingly, while 
the flowers and plants grew so luxuri- 
ously that the passers were fain to linger 
and gaze at their beauty, and inhale their 
delightful fragrance. 

Many an invalid, too, was cheered by a 
bouquet of their flagrant blossoms, and 
thus much good resulted from Charlie's 
Flower Garden.—SiDNEY EMMETT. 


| subscriber as a holiday present. 


PREMIUMS. 


As a little compensation to those who 
labor among their neighbors in getting 
up clubs we propose to give one of our 
FLORAL CHROMOS, on paper, to every one 
who sends us a club of Five Sudscribers ; 
and for Twelve Subscribers one of our 
CHROMOS ON CLOTH AND STRETCHER, 
both sent postage free. To any person 
sending us Zwenty Subscribers we will 
forward by express, expressage paid by 
us, one of our FLORAL CHROMOS NICELY 
FRAMED IN WALNUT AND GILT. All to be 
at club rates—$1 each. Please select the 
chromo you wish, or, if you wish us to 
select for you, please state this fact. 

a ge 
COLORED PLATES. 

Our colored plates are so handsome 
that many persons are tempted to take 
them out of the numbers of the Maca- 
ZINE for framing. Please don’t do it, for 
it spoils a handsome volume. We will 
send our subscribers any colored plate 
they desire, that has been published in 
the MAGAZINE, for FIVE CENTS each. 

oo ‘ 
A GARDEN BOOK. 


Besides this MAGAZINE we publish 
Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN, an elegant work, with numerous il- 
lustrations and six very beautiful colored 
plates—five of flowers and one of vege- 
tables. It is a book of one hundred and 
seventy pages. Price, 50 cents bound in 
paper covers; $1 bound in cloth. This 
book contains a valuable illustrated 
Botanical Glossary and a Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Botanical Names. 

* 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1882. 

Our FLoRAL GUIDE FOR 1882 has been 
mailed. We design to send it to every 
It is a 
very handsome work, good enough for 
any one, and handsome enough for the 
parlor. If any one has been accidentally 
omitted, please notify us by postal card, 


at once. 
i 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Bound volumes of this MAGAZINE make 
avery handsome and useful book. We 
can furnish volumes from the commence- 
ment—1878-79-80-81—for $1.75 each, or 
the four for $6. We will prepay express 
charges. Bound volumes for 1881 are 
now ready to send out. 
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IN THE FLOWER and the kitchen gar- 
‘den the advantages of having strong 
young plants in readiness to set in the 
ground as soon as the frosts leave in the 
spring are so great that various expedi- 


ents are resorted to to effect this end. | 


What is most reliable is a good propaga- 
ting house, supplied with boiler and pipes, 


and heated by means of hot-water; but | 


this for small gardens is not thought of, 
and the most available appliance practi- 
cal everywhere is the hot-bed. A good 
hot-bed skilfully used is capable of great 
results in the garden, and those who aim 
to accomplish the most therein cannot 
neglect it. Fresh stable-manure and long 
litter form a material in which rapid fer- 
mentation can be readily induced and 
continued through a period of several 
-weeks, affording a gentle and steady heat. 
This substance is also the most readily 
available, and, consequently, is what is 
almost universally employed for the pur- 
pose; decaying leaves and spent hops 
can be similarly used when they can be 
obtained. 

The location of a hot-bed is an im- 
portant consideration. It should be con- 
venient, or easily accessible, as it will re- 
quire little attentions frequently, which it 
would be impossible to give it unless 
placed where it can be reached without 
delay. It should be on dry or well- 


1882. 


prevailing winds at least, and be fully 
exposed to the sun. 

The wind has great effect in driving the 
heat out of a pile of manure, and even 
the ordinary motion of the air when no 
wind is perceptible, but which is a con- 
stant current, renders unavailable an im- 
mense amount proportionately of the heat 
generated. To reduce the amount of heat 
thus lost, recourse is had to shallow pits, 
about eighteen inches deep, in which the 
manure is placed, having the top of the 
pile only six or eight inches above the 
surface of the ground when completed. 
Unless particular care is used in draining, 
the water is apt to settle in the pits, 
checking or preventing fermentation, and 
thus their use becomes injurious instead 
of beneficial. If kept dry, the pits are 
unquestionably of much value, and they 
can be kept dry by having a suitable 
drain to carry the water away from them, 
and then laying some rails or poles in the 
bottom, and over these a flooring of rough 
boards, so as to keep the manure a few 
inches above the bottom. Generally the 
pile of heating material is formed on the 
surface of the ground, and made so much 
larger than the frame to be placed upon 
it that it will extend a foot or eighteen 
inches away from the sides and ends of 
the frame. The large amount of material 
outside the frame is effective in retaining 


drained ground, and sheltered from the | the internal heat. Early in the season it 
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IN THE FLOWER and the kitchen gar- 


‘den the advantages of having strong | 


young plants in readiness to set in the | 


ground as soon as the frosts leave in the 
spring are so great that various expedi- 
ents are resorted to to effect this end. 
What is most reliable is a good propaga- 
ting house, supplied with boiler and pipes, 
and heated by means of hot-water; but 
this for small gardens is not thought of, 
and the most available appliance practi- 
cal everywhere is the hot-bed. A good 
hot-bed skilfully used is capable of great 
results in the garden, and those who aim 
to accomplish the most therein cannot 
neglect it. Fresh stable-manure and long 
litter form a material in which rapid fer- 
mentation can be readily induced and 
continued through a period of several 
-weeks, affording a gentle and steady heat. 
This substance is also the most readily 
available, and, consequently, is what is 
almost universally employed for the pur- 
pose; decaying leaves and spent hops 
can be similarly used when they can be 
obtained. 

The location of a hot-bed is an im- 
portant consideration. It should be con- 
venient, or easily accessible, as it will re- 
quire little attentions frequently, which it 
would be impossible to give it unless 
placed where it can be reached without 
delay. It should be on dry or well- 


drained ground, and sheltered from the | the internal heat. 
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prevailing winds at least, and be fully 
exposed to the sun. 

The wind has great effect in driving the 
heat out of a pile of manure, and even 
the ordinary motion of the air when no 
wind is perceptible, but which is a con- 
stant current, renders unavailable an im- 
mense amount proportionately of the heat 
generated. To reduce the amount of heat 
thus lost, recourse is had to shallow pits, 
about eighteen inches deep, in which the 
manure is placed, having the top of the 
pile only six or eight inches above the 
surface of the ground when completed. 
Unless particular care is used in draining, 
the water is apt to settle in the pits, 
checking or preventing fermentation, and 
thus their use becomes injurious instead 
of beneficial. If kept dry, the pits are 
unquestionably of much value, and they 
can be kept dry by having a suitable 
drain to carry the water away from them, 
and then laying some rails or poles in the 
bottom, and over these a flooring of rough 
boards, so as to keep the manure a few 
inches above the bottom. Generally the 
pile of heating material is formed on the 
surface of the ground, and made so much 
larger than the frame to be placed upon 
it that it will extend a foot or eighteen 
inches away from the sides and ends of 
the frame. The large amount of material 
outside the frame is effective in retaining 
Early in the season it 


mets 
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is especially desirable to make the area of provide sufficient moisture by sprinkling 
the pile considerably greater than that of as necessary with a fine-rosed can; and, 
the frame; later, when milder weather ! also, to prevent the heat rising too high 
has set in, an extension of the bed by six ; by opening the sash. A thermometer 
inches beyond the frame may be enough. | kept constantly in the bed will afford the 


In this locality, the middle or latter . 
part of February is quite early enough to 
start a hot-bed for forcing early vegeta- . 
bles, and a month later gives ample time 
merely to raise plants for the garden; 
only market gardeners employ hot-beds | 
earlier. | 

Having everything in readiness, draw | 
fresh manure to the spot where the bed is 
to be, and place it in a circular or conical | 


. . . . . | 
pile, packing it down in successive layers 


by treading on it every time it is raised a 
few inches. The pile can be finished off 
by rounding it over or drawing it up to a_ 
point. After a few days the heap will be- | 
gin to heat, and steam will be seen to be | 
rising@from it; the heap should then be 
forked over, shaking out the straw well 
as it is handled, and again be formed into 
a pile as before. In two or three days it | 
will again give evidence by the escaping 
steam that it is heating, and is then ready 
to be placed in final position for the bed. 
As the manure is now thrown into shape, 
it should be beaten down by the back of 


the fork, and thus packed so that there 


will be a uniform density of material, and 
the bed should be of a depth of two and 
a half feet. The frame should now be 
set on the pile and covered with sash. In 


HOT-BED. 


a tew days a strong heat will be generated, 
and when this has begun to decrease so 
that} the thermometer will not indicate 
more than 85° or go°, about six inches of 
rich, mellow, and previously prepared 


means of knowing the temperature. 
When the sun is too bright, shade must 


COLD-FRAME. 


be given, and a covering of cotton cloth is 
usually found convenient for this purpose. 

The frame for a hot-bed may be merely 
some boards nailed together, the end 
ones being properly shaped to receive the 
back and front boards, the former of 
which should be about eighteen and the 
latter twelve inches in width. But it will 
be found that a little care and skill exer- 
cised in making the frame may in the end 
be of material benefit. The joints should 
be tight, and the edges at back and front 
be beveled to correspond with the slope 
of the ends, so that the sash may slip 
easily upwards or downwards, the ends 
should rise above the side pieces as much 
as the thickness of the sash, or a little 
more, thus covering the crack between 
the sash and the frame. For ordinary use 
a frame holding three sashes will be found 
most convenient, and pieces of wood for 
bearings must extend from back to front 
at the ends, and where the edges of the 
sashes meet. A sash measuring thirty- 
eight by sixty-three inches has been found 
convenient and economical. It holds 
twenty-four lights of glass, each eight by 
ten inches—four lights wide and six in 
length. 

In connection with a hot-bed a cold- 
frame is almost a necessity, and without a 
hot-bed it affords most valuable assistance 
in the garden. The cold-frame is merely 
a frame, such as used for a hot-bed, set 


soil should be placed over the surface | on a bed of rich soil. As a protection 
within the frame. The bed is now ready | from winds and a conservator of humidity 
for use. | in the air and of heat in the soil received 

As soon as the seeds have been sown, , during the day from the sun, it really 
it will be necessary to watch the bed and | gives the gardener the benefit of a genial 
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climate during the inclement months of 
spring. The cold-frame in most cases 
will receive young plants that have been 
started in the hot-bed. Here they can be 
transplanted at greater distances, giving 
them ample room to develop, and can be 
gradually hardened off to be ready to 
plant outside. In the absence of a hot- 
bed the cold-frame, employed when there 
is no danger of frost creeping in, may be 
used for all the purposes of plant-raising, 
the same as the hot-bed, only without the 
effect of accelerating growth to the ex- 
tent of the hot-bed. 

During cold, stormy nights, and often 
on cold, windy days, frames will require 
protection in order to keep up the heat. 
The readiest means of shelter is found to 
be the use of straw mats. These mats 
are easily made, and one can employ his 
time upon them in very cold or stormy 
weather, when nothing can be done to 
advantage outside. In order to make a 
good article and to work to the best ad- 
vantage, it is best to employ a frame, such 


as 1s shown in the engraving. This frame 
may be made of two pieces of two-by- 
four stuff for the sides, of the length re- 
quired for the mat, and of two transverse 
pieces morticed into them at the ends. 
Four feet will be found a very convenient 
width for the frame. This frame-work 
can rest upon a pair of wooden horses, 
about two feet in height, in which position 
the labor can be most easily performed. 
In the engraving we have shown only two 
strings, but a mat of four feet width 
should have at least four strings, which 
will make the spaces between them about 
nine and one-half inches in width; closer 
tying than this even would be preferable. 
Screws are inserted at the proper dis- 
tances on the cross-pieces, to which the 
strings are attached. The straw is placed 
on the strings so as to have all the butts, 
or lower ends, come against the sides of 
the frame, with the tops meeting in the 
middle, and so thin as to have the mat not 
more than three-quarters of an inch in 


thickness when finished. The stitches 
should not be more than three-quarters 
of an inch in width. The tying string 
should be wound on a reel, and there 
should be one of them for each stationary 
string. The method of tying is shown in 
the small engraving. 
Take a little of the 
straw with the left 
hand and work the 
reel with the right, first 
over the straw and then 
under the stationery 
string, bringing it back 
between the two strings, pulling tightly 
and pressing the straw so as to have a 
flat stitch. In this way the work is con- 
tinued until the mat is finished. 

Next to having a hot-bed is knowing 
how to use it, and, though specific direc- 
tions many and minute may be given, the 
knowledge that will be found of most 
value will be that acquired by experience. 
With the understood facts in relation to 
fertility of soil, to heat and moisture, both 
in the soil and the atmosphere, remem- 
bering that a range of the thermometer 
from 60° to 75° is what is needed for most 
growing plants, one must carefully, watch- 
fully, and patiently learn the art of plant 
propagation. 

oo 


THE HARDY CATALPA. 


The western species of Catalpa, C. 
speciosa, is now receiving much atten- 
tion from tree planters, and the proba- 
bility is that its timber will be a product 
of great value. The planting of this tree 
increases every year. The peculiar value 
of the timber is its ability to resist decay ; 
in this particular it is said to excel all our 
native woods, and very many instances 
might be given in proof of it. Numerous 
statements are on record of its use from 
twenty to fifty years for fence posts, in 
which cases there are no evidences of: 
decay. For railroad ties it is thought it 
will prove to be of the greatest value, and 
the amount of timber annually demanded 
for this purpose is immense. The wood 
is comparatively light and “it is remark- 
able,” says Professor SARGENT, of the 


‘Botanic Gardens of Harvard, “that so 


soft and light a wood as the Catalpa 
should possess the power of resisting 
decay to a degree almost unknown in the 
hardest and heaviest woods.” 
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The same authority further says: ‘“ For 
the cabinet maker or the architect it will 
rank with North American hard woods, 


as the Cherry, the Black Walnut, the Ash, — 


and the Butternut. The wood is close 
grained, very easily worked, and suscept- 
ible of an excellent polish. 


nut, but unlike Chestnut it is easily 
“filled,” and shows none of the tendency 
to warp or start, which renders that wood 
unfit for the best cabinet work. It is, 
however, for fence and telegraph posts, 
hop and vineyard poles that the wood of 
the Catalpa has no known equal among 
extra-tropical woods. It is for these, and 
other employments, where a cheap mate- 
rial capable of resisting decay, when ex- 
posed to the action of the soil and weath- 
er, is required, that Catalpa can be more 
profitably employed than the wood of any 
other tree suitable for cultivation over so 
large an area of the United States. 
Catalpa wood seems particularly suited 
for the manufacture of coffins, for which 
purpose it promises to rival the famous 
Nan-mu wood of the Chinese; and it is 
not altogether improbable that before 
many years we may see large quantities 


of Catalpa exported to China to take the | 


place of that scarce and high-priced ma- 
terial for the construction of coffins. 
Much has been said in various quarters 
of the excellence and durability of Catalpa 
railway tics. 
when so employed, to resist decay, there 
can be no doubt.” 

That the Catalpa is a rapid-growing 
tree all testimony concurs, 

The young plants are easily raised from 
seed; as soon as the earth can be well 
prepared in the spring and has become 
warm the seeds can be sown thinly in 
shallow drills, that need to be only far 
enough apart to admit of the cultivation 
necessary to keep the ground clean. 
Cover the seed about half an inch deep 
and it will soon germinate. 

The young plants should be kept care- 
fully free from weeds all summer, and in 
the fall will be ready to be removed for 
transplanting in the following — spring. 
After lifting the plants in the fall they can 
be assorted into grades according to size, 
making about three classes, and those of 
each class should be set together for the 
permanent plantation in order to give the 
same chance to those of equal vigor. 


In color and | 
general appearance it resembles Chest- | 


Of the power of this wood, ; 


The ground prepared for the permanent 
plantation can be marked off in lines four 
feet apart and the plants set at the inter- 
sections with a spade. The soil should 
be worked with plow and cultivator as 
often as necessary to prevent the growth 
of weeds and to keep it mellow. Early 
in the following spring it will be well to 
cut down all the trees to the ground level 
and they will then throw up strong, 
straight stems and make a rapid growth. 


Continue the cultivation as long as 
practicable. 
a ro 


GERANIUMS. 


One year since we presented our read- 
ers with a colored plate showing several 
varieties of Geraniums, but so rapid is 
the improvement of this useful and popu- 
lar flower that in the autumn we placed 
another collection in the hands of our 
artists, and the colored plate in this num- 
ber is the result. The first two varieties 
are seedlings grown by us several years 
since. 

No. 1. Golden Queen, a new and pleas- 
ing variety, with large trusses of salmon- 
colored flowers, with a decided orange- 
yellow hue. It is a strong-grower, of 
compact habit; a good bedder, loving the 
sun, and a free bloomer. 

No. 2. Blonde Beauty. A new variety, 
of good color and habit. The center of 
the flower is deep flesh-color, gradually 
becoming white toward the edges. The 
truss is large and compact, a good bed- 
ding variety. 

No. 3. Dr. Denny. This variety is high- 
ly prized for its color, being the nearest 
approach to blue of any Geranium yet in- 
troduced. The truss is not large, but the 
flowers are beautiful and finely formed. 

No. 4. Sylphide. No variety of its color 
will give better satisfaction for bedding or 
pot culture. It is of dwarf habit and 
flowers abundantly. 

No. 5. Candidissima plena. We think 
this variety may be called a pure double 
white. For two summers past we have 
tested it by planting with a full exposure 
to the sun, and the result has been per- 
fectly satisfactory. It is a very free grow- 
er, of dwarf habit, and an abundant 
bloomer. 

No. 6. Depute Laflize is one of our finest 
dark-colored Geraniums. The flowers 
and truss are large and full. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


| have often been asked if I succeed 
with Lilium auratum, and in answer to 
many I will say yes with three-fifths, no 
with two-fifths. There is a long chain of 
circumstances opposed to the successful 
cultivation of this plant in this country, 
and the object of my communication is to 
point out some of the reasons for its 
failing to grow. 

First, it is a native of a climate which is 
both hotter and wetter than this, and is 
found in very deep, porous soil, which is 
largely made up of sand, insuring perfect 
drainage, a condition seldom attained in 
this country, and the lack of it is one 
cause of its failure. ; 

Second, the bulbs grown for market are 
greatly stimulated with highly concen- 
trated fertilizers, in order to increase their 
market value, as their value is estimated 
by their size. This stimulating process is 
the worst pick-pocket which the amateur 
has to deal with in the purchase of im- 
ported bulbs; but, weakened by the loss 
of their stimulant and stunned by re- 
moval, we plant them in our gardens and 
supply them with a fertilizer which nine 
times in ten, instead of meeting their re- 
quirements, kills them outright. In 
planting, it is best to omit the fertilizers 
until the bulbs are established. The 
process of stimulating bulbs intended for 
market ought to be stopped, as by it we 
are compelled to pay for size at the cost 
of vitality. Another difficulty is, that 
when they are dug for market they are 
handled as carelessly as we handle pota- 
toes, while they should be handled very 
carefully to avoid bruising. If they are 
bruised they are sure to become mouldy, 
and, perhaps, rot while on their journey. 
It is, of course, necessary to dry them 
some after they are collected and before 


they are packed, but this drying process | 
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1s immensely overdone. The manner 
in which the bulbs are handled and 
packed has much to do with their future 
welfare in the hands of cultivators. Some 
are packed in sawdust, some in rotten 
wood, some in shavings, some in sand, 
some in fine muck, first a layer of pack- 
ing, then a layer of bulbs, until the box is 
full. Some are puddled in clay, and then” 
packed in soil. A few years ago I im- 
ported a box of bulbs, and directed that 
half of them should be wrapped in fine 
strong paper before they were put in the 
packing, the other half to be put in with- 
out being wrapped. The packing used 
was fine earth. When they reached me 
they all appeared to be in fair condition. 
Those which had been wrapped were 
clean, with no earth between the-scales, 
while those which were not wrapped were 
soiled, the particles being stuck into them 
by mutual pressure. They were all 
planted the same day in the same bed, 
and the result was that of those which 
were wrapped I lost only four per cent., 
and of the others thirty-one per cent. 

I have not been able to account for this 
difference in any way other than by sup- 
posing that the dry earth worked down 
between the scales while in transit, and, 
in the jar of travel, ground off the very 
sensitive membrane with which they are 
covered, which would, of course, permit a 
considerable portion of their vitality to 
escape. There was no perceptible differ- 
ence in the size and quality of the bulbs, 
or in the time, place, or manner of ‘plant- 
ing, so itis evident that in this case the 
manner of packing controlled the result. 
After the bulbs have been subjected to 
the ‘trying ordeals to which I have re- 
ferred, they pass into the hands of the 
“bulb merchant” for distribution. He 
takes the best possible care of them, as 
he does not wish to sell his customers 
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anything that is not reliable; but all his 
care will not bring back lost life. As the 
bulbs appear to be sound he sends them 
out, hoping that they will give satisfac- 
tion. He does not understand why they 
should fail to grow, if they are planted 
promptly and properly. He is not re- 
sponsible for the injuries they received 
before they came into his hands, but some 
one should be, for the planter pays all the 
bills, suffers all the loss, and is obliged to 
endure all the disappointment, while the 
bulb merchant bears all the blame. The 
planter makes up his mind that somebody 
is guilty of fraud so he scolds a little and 
stops buying. 

It often happens that the bulbs will 
flower the first year or season after plant- 
ing, after which they are never seen 
again, and amateurs are apt to imagine 
that they have in some unknown way 
spoiled their own chances of success, 
whereas the bulbs were injured before 


they came into their hands; the cause of , 


which I will try to explain. 

When, after flowering, the bu.o is taken 
up for export, it is found that the matter 
which is to form the flower for the next 
year is already stored up. If this matter 
or germ be not too much exhausted by 
the drying process it will not only send up 
a stalk and flower, but will recuperate 
and store up flowering matter for the suc- 
ceeding year, this course being a law in 
bulb growth from which there is no ap- 
peal. This being the case, a bulb will 
start into growth if it has life, and will 
grow as long as its vitality lasts. 

A Lily bulb that sends up a stalk but 
once, has been so injured by the drying 
process that it exhausts its own vitality in 
producing one crop of flowers, while for 
want of that portion of its vitality lost by 
careless handling and drying, the bulb 
can neither recuperate nor store up flow- 


ering matter for the next year. A Lily bulb | 


may appear to be perfectly sound and be 
utterly dead, in which case it will rot. If 
it be half dead it will send up one stalk 
and then disappear for ever for want of 
vitality to complete its secondary process 
in the way of recuperation and establish- 
ment. If the bulb be perfectly sound 
there is no good reason why Lilium aura- 
tum should not prove successive in its 
character, if properly planted. This Lily 
is no more affected by climatic influence 
than any other—not as much as the Cali- 


fornia Lilies—and is, therefore, hardy, but 
its constitution is too weak to bear the 
hardships of strong stimulants, careless 
handling, savage packing and rough trav- 
eling. These circumstances, together 
with the bulbs being kept long out of the 
soil, combine to destroy the very thing for 
which we pay—which is life. 

So far as the money part is concerned, 
the prices of the bulbs are fairly reason- 
able, but, taking the labor, care, and 
disappointment into account, its culture 
has thus far proved to be a costly experi- 
ment, and we are only cheered by the fact 
that whoever does get a sound bulb, and . 
gets it fairly established, will have “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

There is no secret about the cultiva- 
tion of this plant with sound bulbs, 
for it will grow in any soil but hard 
clay, as it must have drainage. As the 
stem rises it should be tied to a stake, 
that it may not be broken by the wind. 
It is absolutely necessary to restore the 
balance between the top and the root of 
a newly planted bulb, and this is best 
done by picking out the flower buds as 
soon as they appear. This course will 
very much lessen the tax on the bulb, and 
enable it the sooner to become estab- 
lished. The second year the buds may 
all be allowed to flower, though it would 
be much better’if half of them were taken 
out, as the remainder of them would pro- 
duce much larger flowers. Success can 
never be attained until we know why we 
fail; the principal reasons for which I have 
giyen.—E. HuFTeE.en, Le Roy, N. Y. 

——__—_— > + ______ 
A HAPPY WATER PLANT. 


Mr. Vick:—Do your readers puzzle 
their heads much over the “survival of 
the fittest,” “ natural selections,” and such 
things? Whether they do or not they 
may be interested in the circumstances 
that produced the pretty plant shown in 
the engraving. Just a year ago a few 
sticklebacks fighting ina tin pail drove 
me to the purchase of one of your large 
aquarium globes and two quarts of white 
sand. Wishing some plants to “ balance ” 
the animal life in the coming aquarium, I 
visited a neighboring greenhouse and was 
there shown a Cyperus _ alternifolius, 
which I was told would grow well in 
water. After washing all the earth from 
its roots | buried them beneath the sand 
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(also well washed) in the bottom of the 
globe. The plant had then but three or 
four culms, and these spread their leafy 
tops only just above the mouth of the 
globe. ; 

A few quarts of clear water completed 
the home of the little pugilists, and for 
several days the aquarium seemed to 
prosper well. What evil genius inspired 
me at this stage of the proceedings to in- 
troduce into that water a tablespoonful of 
alge from the nearest watering-place I 
know not. Neither does it concern the 
subject of this sketch to tell how soon 
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thereafter the fishes all “turned their 
white sides to heaven, or how the water 
became green with Protococci, in the 
midst of which swarmed myriads of Par- 
amecia, Vorticella, Flosculariz, Amcebe, 
etc., etc. The main point is that above 
them all, serene and flowering, flourished 
the Cyperus, undisturbed by their puny 
perturbations, unmindful of the succes- 
sion of species in the liquid element about 
its base. 

From that time to this the plant has re- 
ceived no other care than an occasional 
gallon of water to replace that lost by 


evaporation. It has never been moved 
from the south window in which it was 
first placed. It has blossomed nearly all 
the time. There are now thirty culms in 
various stages of growth. The longest 
measures thirty-one inches in height. 
Several old ones have been removed, as 
new ones are growing continually. 

I have never seen another plant so re- 
gardless of its surroundings. During the 
summer, when blinds were closed and 
shades lowered to exclude the sunlight, it 
kept just as cheerfully about its work as 
when the sun was smiling its sweetest 
upon it, and the lesson it seemed anxious 
to teach | fancied was this: 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


—Mrs. M.E. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


+--+ ______ 
AN AMATEUR'’S PLANTS. 


Mr. Vick:—I procured two plants of 
the Japanese Climbing Fern, Lygodium 
scandens, at nearly the same time, in the 
fall of 1880, one from your place and one 
from San Francisco; they were about the 
same size and evidently thrifty plants. I 
planted them in three-inch pots, and there 
they remained all winter; the fronds were 
about four inches high and seemed deter- 
mined to never be any nigher; all through 
the long winter neither of them grew 
even the sixteenth part of an inch. Early 
in the spring I put both, first cutting them 
close to the ground,.into six-inch pots 
and placed them on the top shelf of the 
east window of the conservatory. This 
window is shaded by a porch and only 
now and then a stray sunbeam reaches 
the plants on it. The plant I got from 
you commenced to grow immediately 
and threw up four fronds, which are now 
five feet long, besides several smaller 
ones. It is now resting preparatory to its 
summer's work. The other one con- 
tinued to stand still, and persisted in this 
conduct until a few days ago. About a 
week since I put it into a tin can, and 
it has already shown a tiny dot of green, 
so I know it still lives. I kept my con- 
servatory very hot and moist during the 
summer, and this, I think, was the reason 
one of my Ferns did so well. Why the 
other one failed, planted, as it was, in the 
same soil, placed in the same position 
and subject to the same treatment as the 
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first one, can be accounted for by me 
only by supposing that it has been sub- 
jected to some wrong treatment not long 
before I received it. On the same shady 
shelf with my ferns stood my Begonias; 
and how they thrived! ZTwo were Rex— 
the others flowering and tuberous. It is 
wonderful the improved appearance a 
Begonia will present in a week or two 
after it is moved from a comparatively 
sunny shelf to a very shady one. I prefer 
the sheeny, satiny leaves to the flowers. 
I have a Begonia of dwarf habit, with 
leaves and stems thickly covered with a 
grayish white fuzz; this tuzz can be easily 
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removed and the leaf is then of a bright 
glossy green. It has never bloomed, but 
does not lose its leaves in the winter as 
my others do. It call it Dusty Miller for 
want of a better name. I havea White 
Perfection carnation before me now, with 
two great creamy-hearted, fragrant blos- 
soms nodding at me. It has several 
healthy buds on it and, although it is in 
an old oyster can, there are very few of 
my plants in pots for which I would ex- 
change it. It will give more satisfaction 
as a winter plant, all things considered, 
than any other I know of, not even ex- 
cepting the Primrose.—E. C. B., Tacoma, 


Wash. T. 
oo 


WINTER PANSIES.—STANLEY MARTIN, 
of Olean, N. Y., wrote us December 27th: 
“IT take the liberty to send you by mail a 
few Pansies from our garden grown from 
seeds you sent us. During the summer 
and autumn they were the finest I ever 
saw anywhere. I have picked them all 
through the month of December, some- 
times with the snow two inches deep.” 


THE RED JAPAN ANEMONE. 


The red Japan Anemone, Anemone 
Japonica rubra, is a half hardy herbaceous. 
perennial plant belonging to the natural 
order Ranunculacez. It was introduced 
by Robert Fortune in 1844. It is said to 
be one of the favorite plants of the Chinese 
and Japanese, by whom it is much cul-- 
tured for its beautiful flowers, and Mr.. 
Fortune first saw it growing in a garden 
in Shanghai, China. But Dr. Seibold 
says that it inhabits damp wood on the 
edges of rivulets on a mountain near the 
city of Miako, Japan, and also on the 
mountain near the center of Japan. 

The flowers are produced in the great-- 
est profusion, from September to October, 
on stems rising from one to two and a 
half feet in height, the single flowers 
being from one anda half to two and a 
half inches in diameter; in color they are 
of a bright purplish rose with a golden 
yellow center. The plant is very effective 
in pot, or as a single specimen in the 
mixed border. 

As this pretty species grows naturally 
in damp situations it is quite obvious that 
it will not succeed in a dry, hot, sunny 
situation. If a partially shaded situation 
can be given it, so much the better, but in 
a rich deep soil it will stand considerable 
heat and drought without sustaining in-- 
jury, so that I think it advisable to prepare 
the place where the plants are to stand 
by digging the soil and manuring well; in 
the event of drought a thorough watering 
occasionally is of great benefit to the 
plants. 

On the approach of frost the plants can 
be taken up carefully and potted, when 
they will prove attractive for the decora- 
tion of the greenhouse and window 
garden. In most cases, however, the 
plants have quite exhausted themselves. 
by the profusion of flowers which they 
have produced, and, consequently, they 
are of no value for inside decoration, but 
as they are not hardy they must be 
taken up before cold weather sets in and 
placed in pots or boxes and wintered ina 
cool cellar or under the stage of the 
greenhouse, care being taken to prevent 
them from becoming too wet, for if they 
become to wet they will rot. Propagation 
is effected by dividing the plants. This. 
operation is best performed in the spring” 
just before growth commences. In di-- 
viding the plant it will be observed that 
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it will separate into many pieces and that | 
each piece of root has several eyes more 

or less prominent at its upper extremity ; 

each of these pieces will form a fine flow- 

ering plant at the end of the season if ; 
well taken care of. The pieces can 
be potted into three-inch pots and 
placed in a hot-bed or in a warm, light, | 
sunny situation and, as soon as they have. 
grown sufficiently, removed to or plunged, 

in a cold frame, gradually hardened off 
and planted out when all danger of frost 
is over. 

When large masses are desired, do not 
divide the plant, but start it into growth 
about the first of April and treat as ad- 
vised for young plants—CHARLES E. 
PARNELL, Queens, L. I. : 

>< -_____- 
SMALL PARKS. 

Mr. EpitTor :—Thanks for your article | 
on Parks in last number of MAGAziINE. 
Allow me to add a few further sugges- 
tions. In the pleasant village of Avon, 
in this State, on high table land, is a little. 
park well-conceived in form for its sur- 
roundings and in position where it over- 
looks for a great distance the Valley of the 
Genesee, which there is exceedingly pic- 
turesque and beautiful. The arrangement 
of the ground is worthy of notice, al- 
though that of the narrow walks at the 
sides, as may be observed, is somewhat 
finical. Main street, represented at the 
left in the illustration, starting in the 
valley, runs directly up the side of the 
hill until it reaches the level at the sum- 
mit, and there meets another running | 
north and south; here is sicuated the 
park, the principal plat of which is an 
oval in form. Around this oval drive- 
ways lead to the continuation of Main 
street beyond. Standing on the park and 
looking through the street down the hill 
the view extends out over the river and 
valley for miles, presenting a scene of 
quiet grandeur and beauty. The oppor- 
tunity in this case for making an attrac- 
tive place has been perceived, but in exe- 
cuting the details the failure is signal. 

A handsome granite monument, of | 
which the citizens may be justly proud, 
occupies the center of the ground; it is 
enclosed with iron railings and the grass 
kept neat inside. Walks that traverse 
the oval plat unite at the central enclos- | 
ure and surround it, as shown in the dia-_ 
gram. The position of this piece of 


ground is so rarely exceptional and fine 
that with almost any treatment it would 
be attractive. It is to be hoped that with 
altered management it may yet, in time, 
show some artistic work worthy of its 
natural surroundings. Without entering 
more into detail in regard to this place, it 
may be said that it has been introduced 
to the notice of the reader merely to show 
that with great natural: advantages and 
with evident desire on the part of the 
community to improve and beautify it the 
result may be anything but satisfactory. 
We cannot here pretend to say precisely 
or in detail what treatment this place 
should have received, but there is one 
idea connected with it that cannot with 
propriety be overlooked, and which is, in 


SS 
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fact, central and controlling, and to which 
all special features must be correlated. 
It is that from as many points as pussible 
these views into the valley in the distance 
should be free and uninterrupted. The 
trees on the park are not yet large, but 
even now, if one would look upon the val- 
ley, he must stand outside the grounds. . It 
is plain in this case there was a lack of skill 
in designing it, as is generally the case. 
There is sufficient professional skill in 
this country that may be employed at nu 
extravagant cost to devise improvements 
for the public grounds of our cities and 
villages that, executed: at a moderate ex- 
pense, would transform the desolate 
places to scenes of beauty and make 
them sources of constant enjoyment and 
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laudable pride. Our horticulturists have 
for years been gathering treasures of trees 
and shrubs and flowering plants ; all parts 
of this country and Europe and China 
and Japan and the most romote regions 
have poured in their contributions. These 
have been carefully tested by summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold, until now we have 
a multitude of the most diverse forms and 
characteristics of trees and shrubby 
plants. 

On the public grounds these peculiar 
and beautiful forms of vegetation may be 
exhibited in sufficient variety to interest 
anew the dullest and the least apprecia- 
tive of nature’s cunning. It is time that in 
almost every community this subject 
should receive attention, and that those 
most interested, or at least those who 
most clearly perceive the defects that 
‘have been mentioned, should endeavor to 
arouse a popular desire for improvement 
that shall demand the necessary action on 
the part of authorities. The improve- 
ments contemplated do not demand the 
entire destruction of the trees already 
grown. Some may remain; some, neces- 
sarily, would be removed. Even the 
removal, however, need not be made en- 
tirely in one or even two seasons. With 
a well-arranged design the transforma- 
tion may be gradual, if preferred, occupy- 
ing a number of years. 

To be more specific in regard to this 
subject, or even to state principles for the 
arrangement of such grounds, or much 
more, to give the names and define all 
the habits and characteristics.of the most 
appropriate plants for them, would trans- 
cend the purpose of this article.—S. 


————_-+_~+ < +______.-- 
SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. 


Mr. Vick:—I have been wishing to 
write to you about some of my successes 
and failures, but have been neglecting it, 
to my own loss, for I Should have liked a 
little advice before choosing my seeds. 
And as we are apt to think first of our 
failures, | will say that 1 was much disap- 
pointed at not getting any plants of Del- 
phium formosum last year. I have 
almost a passion for blue flowers, and 
hardly was willing to wait until the 
second year, but I did not get even one 
plant. My garden is sheltered from wind, 
warm and rather shady. Sweet William, 
planted at the same time, close by, came 


up well. Celastrus scandens also disap- 
pointed me, as not one plant came up. I 
planted some early, inthe house and at 
different times in the garden. I have a 
great deal of space for climbers and want 
a number of hardy ones. But when I 
read in one of your publications that Mau- 
randya grows four or, six feet, I feel like 
exulting over one I had last summer. I 
kept it in the house all winter (a self-sown 
seedling last fall) and set it in the garden 
early in June. It was then a very thrifty 
plant. On the 25th of September it had run 
on strings to the top of a building twenty ° 
feet in height, and would no doubt have 
gone higher if there had been anything to 
cling to. It was not a spindling growth 
either. It was three feet across in the 
main part, a solid mass of living green 
without an unhealthy looking leaf, and 
with branches extending laterally on each 
side for several feet. It grew and 
bloomed until late in November. If any 
one had a better plant of violet Maurandya 
than that I should like to hear about it. 
You say Tropzolum Lobbianum does not 
do well out doors, but might it not suc- 
ceed where Maurandya does so well? I! 
should like to try. 

What is Anchusa Capensis, which I 
have seen described as a blue flower in 
some catalogues, but have not seen men- 
tioned in yours? I am curious about 
blue flowers. Browallia deserves all you 
have ever said of it, and one thing I think 
you have not said, that it sows itself freely 
in the garden. But I wish you would do 
a little more justice to Phacelia congesta. 
It is a great favorite of mine, and 1 am 
sure any one who likes delicate flowers 
would be pleased with it; its foliage is so 
pretty, too. 

Will Dwarf Nasturtium do well in par- 
tial shade? The trouble with my garden 
is that it has not quite enough sun. It is 
shut in on three sides, but the south side 
is open.—S., Newport, R. I. ; 

In a sheltered garden, such as described above, 
Tropzolum Lobbianum might succeed if good, vig- 
orous plants, are set the latter part of spring or in 
early summer. Anchusa Capensis is a hardy herba- 
ceous perennial, with large smooth foliage and pro- 
ducing fine blue flowers with a white center. 

The dwarf Nasturtium would very probably suc- 
ceed in your garden. 


Common NAMEs.—A native orchid of 


Mexico, Cattleya citrina, has, for its com- 
mon name, Cozticoatzontecoxochitl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RAISING CELERY. 


Few persons in this part of the country 
know how to cultivate Celery, and the 
tedious and complicated directions for its 
culture have been repeated so often that 
many persons think Celery is a luxury to 
be used by the rich only. 
mistake. 

While crisp, nutty-flavored Celery may, 
to a certain extent, be considered a lux- 
ury, and one worthy of an epicure, it is 
also a useful, healthy vegetable, which 
may be grown in almost every garden 
with not much more trouble than other 
vegetables. Instead of planting the seed 
in hot-beds and transplanting to trenches, 
I would say plant in the open ground as 
soon as the soil will work well; be care- 
ful to have the ground in fine condition, 
and cover the seed lightly. 

Celery seeds germinate slowly, and I 
find it a good plan to stir the soil once or 
twice with a steel rake before the plants 
make their appearance. Sow in drills 
about fifteen inches apart, and as the 
plants advance in growth shear the tops 
off to induce a stocky growth. 

The time for the final transplanting in 
this latitude (central Indiana) is from the 
middle of June to the middle of July, but 
I find that one or two previous trans- 
plantings improve the plants by inducing 
a strong growth of roots. Set the plants 
in rows three and a half or four feet 
apart, and the plants six or eight inches 
apart in the rows. 

Celery requires a great deal of mois- 
ture, and if the soil is not naturally moist 
it may be necessary to furnish some 
water. 

After transplanting, cultivate often 
evough to keep the ground loose and 
free from weeds. About the middle of 
August the process of “earthing up” 
should begin, when the soil should be 
drawn up to the plants enough to keep 
the leaves upright, and when cool weather 
comes the blanching may be finished by 
taking soil from the space between rows 
and banking up to the tops of the plants 
on each side of the row. The “earthing 
up” should be done when the plants are 
dry. : 
Be careful to get your seed from reli- 
able sources, as old seed or that grown 
from inferior stock will be sure to disap- 
point you. I prefer the dwarf or half- 
dwarf varieties. 


This is a! 


Will not others who have had experi- 
ence give their methods of raising this 
crop! I would especially like a descrip- 
tion of the best ways of keeping Celery 
during winter—F. W., Zionsville, Ind. 

+ 
JEALOUSY OF BIRDS. 


A correspondent of the Germantown 
Telegraph — H. O. Mitton, M. D., of 
Tennessee—thus speaks of his pet pig- 
eon: “A male pigeon, the only one on 
the place, was a great pet and everything 
was done to make him comfortable. We 
were not surprised, however, when one 
i day our pet was missing. We sup- 
posed he had deserted us for friends of 
his own species. We were correct in our 
‘ surmises, for after over a week’s absence 
| he returned with a strange pair, with 
whom he seemed happy and _ friendly. 
They went to work conjointly to build a 
nest, seemingly a partnership affair, but 
one morning the male stranger was miss- 
ing and our pet had possession of both 
| wife and nest. We found the poor thing 
lying dead near by, with a gash in his 
head, the work of his treacherous friend, 
who, enticing him to his cosy home, mur- 
dered him and took his widowed wife. 
Does not this teach that treachery is not 
| alone a trait of human nature ?” 

My home being among evergreens, we 
were swarmed with black-birds in breed- 
ing season, and it is common to find two 

; males attending one female in the build- 
ing of a nest, all being in apparent har- 
mony, but only one of the males can mate 
with the female under pain of death— 
not “treachery,” but the self-importance 
and the jealousy of love. 

I once witnessed a case of the most 
savage murder of the rival male. It took 
place in a pouring rain and ended in the 
tall, wet grass, both birds being saturated 
with water, and when | went to the rescue 
of the defeated, after he had given up the 
contest and cried for mercy, I found all 
the scalp off him, both eyes out, and 
he was in the last agonies of death; and 
the victor only had one eye to see him 
with, yet he aimed his blows with savage 
certainty. I gathered them both up, 
wiped and dried them, while the victor 
dealt his blows at my hand. In about 
two hours the conquered died, and the 
conqueror, after a few trials, fled to the 
nest some hundred yards away. I have 
also witnessed some hard fights between 
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rival male robins, though they do not en- 

tertain a supernumerary male bird about 

the same nest.—S. F. L., Chelsea, Pa. 
————- 


A FEW FAVORITES. 


It is well that we do not all think alike, 
that our tastes differ, or all would have 
the same flowers, and there would be a 
sameness in our gardens, and even in our 
house-plants, far from pleasant. The 
flowers that are gathered in the fields or 
that grew in the gardens when we were 
children, are always loved. The little 
wild Daisy that adorned the meadows of 


CALENDULA OFFICINALIS. 


my childhood’s home far beyond the seas 
are sweeter to me than the finest Roses 
or Camellias that ever bloomed. The 
Digitalis, or Foxglove, which was com- 
monly known in the olden time as Thim- 
ble Flower, that grows so abundantly on 
the sides of the shaded English country 
lanes, may not be very handsome, and 
yet I would not like to lose it from my 
garden, and even now I unthinkingly 
place the blossoms upon my fingers as 
was my wont two 


score years ago. 
It is a stately flow- 


FOXGLOVE. 


er and merits a good place in my border 
of perennial plants. The Cowslips and 
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Primrose, how sweet their memory! The: 


‘old Corn Bottle that grows in the wheat 


fields of Europe, much to the annoyance 
of the farmer, is really a pretty blue 
flower, and I am glad to see it advertised 


CALENDULA OFFICINALIS. 


in seedsmen’s catalogues, as Centaurea: 
Cyanus. If it is not the old wild flower 


‘it is very nearly the same, and I sow a 


little pack every year. The scarlet single 
Poppy that also beautifies the wheat fields 
of the old land is a brilliant flower, and 


CENTAUREA CYANUS., 


this, like many other old and good flow-- 
ers, is attracting attention, and for a year 

or two I have seen it in the catalogues of 
leading seedsmen. Few flowers will give 

amore brilliant scarlet bed. I must speak 

of one more old flower, the Pot Marigold, 

Calendula officinalis. There are few bet-- 
ter yellow flowers for the garden, at least 
this is the opinion of one whom some otf 

your readers may consider A FoGy. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


Tuberous Begonias have not yet be- 
-come plentiful enough in this country to 
be much employed as bedding plants. 
But the trials that have been made with 
them indicate that they will in time serve 
well for this purpose. A writer in Zhe 
Garden, who has had considerable expe- 
rience with them, says: “There are two 
distinct types even in the best strains. 
The tall varieties, which produce the 
largest flowers, are not suitable for bed- 
ding, which requires plants of short, 
‘sturdy growth, more branching and com- 
pact.” This writer thinks “there is prob- 
ably a long future before this plant as a 
bedder, because, like potatoes, the bulbs 
can be stored away in any place where 
they are safe from frost, and by méans of 
the shelter of a few cold frames and a 
little careful management any number of 
plants can be raised and planted out 
every year. In winter they want no fire 
heat, no light, and no water.” He raises 
his plants from seed sown soon after they 
are ripe. The young plants “are allowed 
to remain in a warm temperature until 
December, when they go to rest of their 
own accord, and the pans are set on the 
floor of a cool greenhouse, where they re- 
main until April. They are then lifted on 
to the stage, and if the seeds have come 
up well the pan will be stocked with 
bulbs—some the size of large peas, others 
smaller. In June, when there are gener- 
ally some vacant frames, three or four 
lights are prepared, and the young plants 
are put out in a bed of soil six inches 
apart each way.” Here they are carried 
through the summer, removing the sash 
when no longer necessary. ‘ When the 
growth dies down in the autumn, bulbs 
from one inch to two inches in diameter 
will be found.” 

“ The winter storage is a simple matter; 
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when the bulbs are lifted from the soil we 
lay them on the floor of a cool house, 
where fire heat is only used to keep out 
frost. They will bear a moderate amount 
of drought or moisture when resting, but 
extremes in either case are fatal to sound 
keeping.” 

In April, before bedding out, the young 
bulbs are planted about six inches apart 
in gold frames, where attention is given 
to airing and watering, and as the season 
advances the plants are hardened off pre- 


i paratory to planting, which is done as 


soon as danger of frost is past. The 
writer says he has “ been fairly successful 
with plants raised from seed and planted 
out the first season for flowering in beds, 
but such plants bear no comparison to 
those that have had one season's growth 
in frames. After the bulbs have done 


“duty two seasons in the flower garden 


they are thrown away, as bulbs more than 
three years old invariably start weakly, 
and many not at all.” If the seed is not 
sown as soon as ripe it may be in Febru- 
ary, “but this will necessitate the seed- 
lings being sown in a warm temperature 
for four or five months, and then they 
ought not to be used for bedding the same 
season, but should be planted out in a 
frame to complete their growth for the 
year, and stored in the winter.” 

“Those who have not the convenience 
of a house may, I believe, do fairly well 
with a frame. In this case the seed 
should not be sown until the beginning of 
May, and most likely a little more care and 
patience in watering will be required, but 
as the temperature increases the young 
plants will grow fast, and by the end of 
July they will be large enough to prick off 
into a bed of soil in the frame, where, if 
they are carefully attended to all the sum- 
mer, and have the shelter of the lights 
both night and day, with a moderate 
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amount of air during the day time and 
shut up at nights, they will grow vigor- 
ously until the end of October, and pro- 
duce some good bulbs for the next season, 
but, of course, they must not be expected 
to be so large as those raised from seed 
six months earlier. Those who wish to 
succeed with Begonias as bedding plants 
must keep a stock of young bulbs on 
hand to replace those worn out.” 
esa ge 
NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA. 

DEAR Mr. Vick :—One of the lately-to- 
hand MAGAZINES makes us acquainted 
facially with one whose name has been 
for some time “familiar in our ears as 
household words.” 'Tis a good head, I 
take the liberty of saying, with something 
in it, and I believe that I should like the 
original, and that he would improve on 
acquaintance. Literally, the MaGazing 
grows apace, blooms perennially, and is a 
true evergreen, and | am sure must ge 
doing good service in awakening and 
maintaining an admiration and a love for 
the beautiful, the most beautiful of all the 
great Creator’s provisions for our gratifi- 
cation, to say nothing of its happy 
mingling of the wd/e with the du/ce in 
valuable information and advice about 
those horticultural comforts without 
which man would be but a carnivorous 
animal indeed. 

We are just commencing our summer 
here, and the gardens are bursting into 
bloom. The Roses this year are more 
especially fine (a large vase full of about 
a dozen varieties gratifies my oltactories 
as I write), and generally there seems less 
blight than there is sometimes. I have 
before said that, as a people, we Austra- 
lians are fond of flowers—good ones— 
and I have lately seen a further instance 
of appreciation of floral decoration. For 
some time past conductors of vehicles 
who took pride in the appearance of their 
turnouts have stuck a large flower on the 
head-stalls of the horses, and now I ob- 
serve that the milk-boys running the milk 
carts, who are generally dashing and 
“spiff” in their personal get-up and 
equipage, have taken to decorating their 
hats with the most splendid flowers, Roses 
or Camellias, they can get hold of by cap- 
tion or purchase, and the effect of the 
floral addition is really picturesque and 
eftective. In the Cape Colony the young 
“swells” are wont to twine an Ostrich 


: flowers is now universal. 


feather round the hat by way of a pug-- 
garee, but a pretty floral wreath will, I 
take it, be still more pleasant to the eye, 
and, as we never do things by halves, it 
won’t surprise me to soon see these 
lacteal purveyors each a regular Jack-in- 
the-green. The butcher lads, or, as they 
are termed, “the clerks from the mutton- 
chop office,” also begin to imitate the 
milk-boys, and, as they all drive good 
“spanky "cattle and well-appointed carts, 
with the addition of a few flowers they 
look undeniably well. I find even the 
love of something green and growing, 
something to tend, care for, and watch, 
extends even to those that go down into 
the sea in ships, and, going aboard some 
of the large vessels in port, I found flow- 
ers and shrubs (in pots, of course,) in 
various positions; on one vessel the cap- 
tain had caused an Ivy to grow around 
the skylight over the cabin, producing a 
most refreshing effect. 

We have just now a grand Flower Show 
at the Town Hall, a very “swell” affair, 
and, it being the Saturnalia of our Cup 
Racing, there is “every one” there and 
most of their wives and daughters; the 
principal feature of the show is a grand 
collection of Azaleas, forming a glowing 
mass of fresh color; there are also very 
fine Pelargoniums and Calceolarias and 
Roses. Of the Azaleas the most notable 
were the Queen of Beauties, Reine des 
Roses and The Grand Duchess de Bade. 
In the churches we have our flower ser- 
mons, and a_ flower mission obtains 
amongst the ladies of Sunday-schools, to 
take their children—each with a pretty 
bouquet in hand—to the hospitals and 
and benevolent asylums and leave, with 
pleasant looks and words, their floral 
offerings with those distressed in mind, 
body or estate, thus doing a kindly action 
and inculcating a love of the beautiful 
and sympathy with sickness, sorrow, and 
old age at the same time.—S. W. V., 
Melbourne, Vic. 

mies Seg As 

FLOWER SHOWS IN ENGLAND.—“ Flow- 
er Shows,” says the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
“have become everywhere local institu- 
tions; they teach and they expand ideas ; 
they promote that contact amongst 
horticulturists of all sections that was 
previously wanting, and have and are 
doing a power of good.” The love for 
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FLOWERS IN EUROPE. 

Mr. Vick :—In my last I spoke of some 
flowers that seem to do much better in 
some parts of Europe than in America, 
and, strange to say, many of them are 
American flowers. This was particularly 
the case with natives of California. | 
never before saw such a display as is 


made by the little Nemophila, particularly | 


in the seed gardens in the neighborhood 


j 


CLARKIA INTEGRIPETALA, 


of St. Osyth, in the County of Essex, 
England. It forms a perfect mossy green 
carpet, enlivened by abundance of its 
pretty little flowers. I trust the engraving 
in your last GuIDE must be taken from a 
plant grown in England, for I never saw 
any so fine in America. [I mean to try 
them ina cool shady corner in my garden. 

How luxuriantly the Pansies and Dasies 
grow and how much they enjoy the 
cool showers that make me shiver and 
long for a parlor stove; but I am getting 
ecclimated, and learning to pretend to 


enjoy fogs and drizzles. Indeed, some- 
times I seem to overdo the matter, for 
on meeting an English acquaintance one 
damp morning I said, “Fine day, sir.” 
The only reply was, “Beastly, beastly 
weather.” To grumble at the weather, | 
found was a privilege people on this side 
ef the world enjoy. 

The display made by the Godetias and 
Clarkias were to me a sunshine. I cer- 
tainly saw Godetias 
as large as single 
Hollyhocks, almost, 
1 concluded to qual- 
ify the statement, 
you see, and Clarkias 
as large as Petunias. 
For fear you might 
doubt my veracity I 
send you the exact 
size of flowers I 
gathered. 

In Holland I saw 
| Calochortus and 
other California 
bulbs doing much 
better than in any 
other part of the 
world out of the val- 
leys and canyons on 
the Pacific coast. 
One florist in Leiden 
seemed to devote his 
entire attention and 
grounds to scarce 
and difficult things 
that are seldom seen 
in perfection, and an 
hour in his grounds 
was to me a treat in-- 
deed. The treach- 
erous California lilies 
that don’t seem to- 
know how to behave 
in civilized countries, were doing nicely. 
What a wonder of beauty is the double 
Ranunculus as grown in Holland. A 
gentleman allowed me to pick a large 
bouquet, containing fifty flowers, and not 
two alike. I would have given its weight 
in gold if I could have sent it safely to 
friends at home.—TRAVELER. 


Our correspondent sent us a copy of the London 
News, from which we printed an article on the in- 
conveniences of English railroad travel, and to which 
the editor makes a lengthy and funny reply. We 
may give thespice of this inour next. We succeeded 
in enjoying English railroad traveling. 


’ 
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EARLY BLOOMING CALLAS. 


A writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
in reference to flowering Richardias at 
Christmas, says: “Most gardeners prac- 
tice the planting-out system, which for 
early forcing is a mistake. The plants 
make a quantity of roots, and conse- 
quently many leaves; but when placed in 
a forcing house, how few get them to 
flower with the certainty required by 
those who grow them to pay!” These 
remarks are probably quite appropriate, 
relating, as they do, entirely to early 
forcing; for ordinary culture, however, 
when time is not so much a considera- 
tion, if any, as convenience in caring for 
the plants and the certainty of their 
bloom eventually, there is no_ better 
method than planting them out in the 
garden during summer. 

The plan given by the writer above 
quoted is undoubtedly a good one for 
_early blooming plants and is as follows: 
“In the spring, after the plants are done 
flowering, gradually dry them off enough 
to allow the old foliage to be easily torn 
fromm the crowns; shake away all soil, 
cut up the old crowns, and pot singly, the 
largest in thirty-two, the others in forty- 
eight sized pots. Use good stiff loam 
with some coarse sand or road grit 
added; plunge them out-of-doors and 
keep them always well supplied with 
water; root restriction will cause the 
growth to become short and firm, and 
when placed into heat one may hope to 
get from twelve plants a dozen flowers.” 

—_—_——_—- 2 ____ 


Ricinus A Fy DestRoveR.—A writer 
in a French journal states that the Castor- 
oil Plant in a room will rid it of flies. The 
insects alighting on the leaves and suck- 
ing the juice of the plant fall dead, and 
their bodies change to white. Those of 
our readers who are curious enough, can 
undertake to verify, if possible, the state- 
ment by raising plants of the Ricinus in 
pots for this purpose. 

————_—-> -____ 


A MILD WINTER IN ENGLAND.—The 
present seems to be an unusually mild 
winter all over the world. An English 
correspondent, at Derby, writes us, the 
tath of December, “T have plenty of Sun- 
flowers in bloom in the garden, and Prim- 
roses. Some of my Daisies are in bud. 
The season is a remarkably open one.” 


DEATH OF DR. DENNY. 


The English journals some weeks since 
announced the death of Dr. DENny, 
“whose name,” says the Journal of Hor- 
ticulture, ‘has been a household word in 
the horticultural world for some years 
past.” 

“It was chiefly as a horticulturist that 
Dr. DENNY made his mark.” ‘ The spec- 
ialty he took up was the race of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, which he set himselfto im- 
prove and which he did improve with 
marked success. The mantle of DonaLD 
BEATON appeared to have fallen upon 
him, for he carried out the cross-breeding 
principle of that remarkable man with 
great success, and thereby gave to the 
world some of the finest forms of the 
Zonal Pelargonium tt have ever been 


produced.” 
a es 


LIFTING OVERTHROWN TREES. 


Gales of wind that were described as 
hurricanes visited Great Britain last Octo- 
ber and did much destruction among 
trees and buildings. Thousands and 
thousands of trees were blown over and 
uprooted, destroying many of the finest 
specimens in the country, 

In some places they are setting up these 
trees and covering the roots again with 
soil with the hope of ,continuing their ex- 
istence. Before lifting them they shorten 
all the branches. At Dunse Castle, where 
there was great destruction, they are rais- 
ing trees which, the Gardeners’ Ghronicle 
is informed, ‘are about sixty feet high, in 
their cut-in sate, as raised, their full 
height having been go feet. The largest 
will girt about ten feet at five feet from 
the ground, the weight of the tree being 
about four tons, and the ball of roots and 
earth about sixteen tons, or twenty tons 
in all.” 

STEPHANOTIS.—The Gardeners’ Chront- 
cle describes a plant of Stephanotis cov- 
ering the roof inside of a ‘hot-house. 
“The house is fifty feet long by fifteen 
wide, and the roof is fully furnished with 
the plant, which is remarkably strong and 
vigorous, blooming every year for a long 
time, yielding quantities of flowers, yet 
the pot it grows in is only eighteen and 
one-half inches in diameter, and the roots 
are not in position to receive nutriment 
beyond what they get within the pot.” 


EXPERIENCE AND QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Vick:—Your MAGAZINE has been my_ in- 
spiration and guide in all matters of floriculture 
since it made its first appearance. Before | began 


reading its instructive and entertaining pages I had . 


decided that my home must forever lack the beauty 
imparted by window-gardening, because I had no 
“knack ”"' inthe cultivation of house-plants. Gradu- 
ally, however, after reading of the success of one and 
another of your correspondents, and seeing from 
your directions and cautions to them many of my 
own mistakes, | found courage to try yet again, and 
lo, success attended my more intelligent efforts, and, 
thanks to Vick’s MAGAZINE, my windows now are 
draped with vines and filled with plants. 1 am con- 
vinced that intelligence is the grand requisite to suc- 
cess in this as in all other pursuits, and that knowl- 
edge is not usually intuitive, but must needs be 
gained, by the constant reading of a practical journal, 
such as is your MAGAZINE. 
questions, which I hope will be of enough general 
interest to warrant answer through your columns. 

1. I was troubled, last year, by a small, black fly, 
which I imagined was in some way connected with 
the worms which I found in some of my pots of 
Fuchsias and Geraniums. I tried watering with a 
solution of carbolic acid, soot-water, etc.; also kepta 


constant evaporation of water in the room in which | 


they were kept, and gave them as complete change 
of air, by ventilation, as I could secure. Neverthe- 
less, the flies and the worms flourished far better 


than the plants that they attacked, and even killed | 


some of my favorites for me. The indications are 
that similar trouble is brewing this year. 


Ido? I will try lime-water first. 


2. I have an Amaryllis, but of what variety I can- | 
It was given to me, and I have kept it now — 
It has thrown off six or eight 


not tell. 
eighteen months. 
bulbs, which I removed, but it shows no sign of 
blossoming, and, as I do not know what variety it is, 
I cannot tell when it ought to grow, when rest, or 
what to do. Can you advise me as to this? 

3. Is there a plant resembling the variegated-leaved 
Abutilon, but which does not stand without support ? 
I purchased a small plant, said to be an Abutilon, the 
leaf of which I enclose, which has grown nicely, but 
never blossomed, and which has shown a strong dis- 
position towards a trailing habit. Could you tell me 
what it is, and whether it is worth cultivating? 

4. Would you be so kind as to give a list of Grapes 
that you would advise a person living in central 
Michigan to plant, on a new place, with clayey soil, 
where strong winds must be expected? We want to 
have some six or eight varieties, of different colors, 
to use both for table and to preserve. 

5. Could you give a list of seeds that, sown in the 
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I write now toask many | 


What can . 


house in February and March, would be reasonably 
' certain to produce plants sufficient to make a foliage 
ved? 

6. Would you name a few ornamental shrubs 
suitable to plant on a village lawn? We havea place 
eight rods in width by sixteen in depth, on which 
will be built two houses, each covering a space of 
about thirty-five feet in width by fifty feet in depth, 
placed so to leave nearly all the unoccupied width of 
lots between the two houses, with about twenty feet 
between the fence in front and the houses. The 
space back of the houses will be devoted to fruit 
trees, and small-fruit principally, and it is desired to 
have a few pretty groups of shrubbery, besides two 
or three small beds of flowers in the unoccupied 
space around and between and in front of the houses. 
Please name shrubs adapted to being planted together 
with such description of their appearance as will 
give us some idea of the effect. 

7. Would you advise a long grape-arbor running 
east and west between the two houses, with Grape- 
vines on the southern side, and Clematis and Vir- 
ginia Creeper on the northern side, fronting the 
street?) Such an arrangement would give the Grape- 
vines plenty of sun, but also expose them to very 
high winds from the southwest. 

Before closing this already too long communication, 
I want to say for the benefit of those who, like my- 
self, are beginners in the art of floriculture, that there 
is nothing so decorative and easily managed as vines 
twined about plant windows. German Ivy, English 
Ivy, Madeira Vine, Maurandya, ete., will wreath and 
drape windows, and even if some plants do disap- 
point, the general result will be beautiful, and will 
encourage to perseverance in the undertaking till 
success shall be uniform and satisfactory. 

I am using a very simple pot-bracket, which I like 


so much that I would like to extend the knowledge 
of it. It consists of a piece of common quarter-inch® 
rod, such as is sold at all hardware stores, bent by 
the blacksmith, as shown in the engraving. The 
perpendicular arm is four inches long, th> horizontal 
arm about three inches, and the circumference ac- 
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cording to the size of the pot to be held. Screw-eyes ' 
are fastened into the window-casing, three inches | 
apart, and the perpendicular arm dropped through 
the eyes. The pot is then dropped into the ring, and 
can be turned at any desired angle. With vines 
wreathing the window-casing and pots held by means 
of these inexpensive, simple, little brackets, peeping 
out, one above another, holding either flowering 
plants or drooping vines, a shelf below with larger 
plants, a hanging-basket in the center with a mat of 
drooping foliage and Maurandya climbing up its 
Strings, a very pretty window is attainable, even if 
part of the pots may be old tin cans painted, the | 
hanging-basket an old wash-dish, also painted, and 
the shelf a rough affair, covered with inexpensive 
marble-cloth pinked at the edge. 

Let those who can laugh at these economies, but 
those of us who have to make mother wit serve in- 
stead of silver and gold, learn to rejoice in our 
ability to make beauty around us out of the most un- 
promising material. 

Sometime, if you want to have any more talk on 
the subject of window-gardens, I will describe a very 
satisfactory one that I had made to order this year, 
unlike any that I have ever seen, in some respects. I 
would be very glad to hear from some one about 
summer window gardens—those that are fastened 
outside of windows. What they are planted with, 
what exposures are best, how deep the boxes should 
be made, etc.— MICHIGAN. 

1. In reply to the inquiry about the lit- 
tle black flies and the white worms, it may 
be said that this subject was somewhat 
discussed in our last volume, and by 
reference to pages 45 and 122 the reme- 
dies there mentioned may be learned; 
one of these was to take two parts of soot 
and one part of wood-ashes and mix them 
together, and, having stirred the soil, 
sprinkle the mixture thinly over it. An- 
other is to stick three or four common 
matches down into the soil and one or 
two up into the drain-opening. The 
phosphorus on the matches is said to / 
cause the death of the worms, 

2. Let the Amaryllis bulb go rather dry 
until latter part of February, or later, 
then, as we begin to get milder weather, 
and a warm temperature may be more 
easily maintained, place it close to the 
light and give more water; after it has 
completed its new growth and possibly 
has bloomed, allow the plant again to rest 
a couple of months, by withholding water 
and keeping it in a rather cool place. | 
After that, again start it into growth; 
thus continue it with alternate seasons of 
repose and activity. 

3. The plant enquired about is unques- 
tionably Abutilon Mesopotamicum varie- 
gatum, a dwarfish plant of drooping habit. 

4. The following named varieties of 
native Grapes will be found hardy and re- 
liable in central Michigan: Moore's Early, 
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Brighton, Concord, Delaware, Pockling- 
ton, and Salem. 

5. From seed sown in the house in 
February and March plants may be raised 
of Canna, Euphorbia marginata, Perilla 
Nankinensis, Centaurea gymnocarpa, C. 
candidissima, Glaucium corniculatum, and 
Cineraria hybrida. Whether these plants 
will be large enough in the spring to be 
suitable to bed out will depend on the 
skill of the cultivator. 

6. Tocomply with the request contained 
in the sixth inquiry would more nearly re- 
quire a volume than the few lines of space 
that this reply must necessarily be con- 
fined to. Without attempting any des- 
criptions, the following kinds of shrubs 
may be named as appropriate to set in 
groups on a small lawn in Michigan: 
Deutzias, Spirzas, Syringas (Philadel- 
phus), Lilacs, Weigelas, Hydrangea pa- 
niculata’ grandiflora, Cydonia (Japan 
Quince), Forsythias, Berberris, Cornus, 
Calycanthus, Purple Fringe Tree (Rhus 
cotinus), Snowballs (both Guelder Rose 
and Viburnum plicatum), Mahonia if suf- 
ficiently hardy, low-growing Junipers and 
Arbor vitzs, and Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

7. We do not advise the long arbor—it 
is not desirable as a garden ornament, 
and it is a poor arrangement for raising 
fruit. The Grapes will do far better on 
trellises specially adapted to them. 

———_—_—— > —___— 
CHARMING WRITERS. 


Mr. Vick:—I should like to ask two questions. 
1. Why are the people who write about flowers 


such charming writers, as a rule? 
2. How shall a Lycopodium be treated in winter? 


—Mrs. D.S., Atrksville, Hl. 

Flowers are charming subjects, and 
only charming people ‘are interested 
enough in them to write and read about 


them. 
Lycopodiums should be kept moder- 


‘ately warm and moist, otherwise no 


special care is needed. 
Be Sg 
TALIAN ONIONS. 

Mr. Vick :—Please state, in your next MAGAZINE, 
if 1 can expect any success with Italian Onions in 
this latitude without the hot-bed treatment.—G. D.S. 
Berkshire, Tioga Co., N.Y. 

The Italian Onions cannot be depended 
upon in this part of the country for good 


‘crops unless the seed is started in hot- 


beds and the young plants transplanted. 


‘ Our season is not long enough for them 


to make their growth and ripen. 


THE FIVE-SPOTTED SPHINX. 


Please give some instruction on the destruction of 


the horned Tomato-worm. It did much damage to 
the crop.—B. B. C., South Sutton, N. H. 
The caterpillar or worm here en- 
quired about is the larva of the 
Five-spotted Sphinx, Sphinx quin- 
quemaculatus, a large moth that is 
pretty well known by sight, and 
those not knowing it by name may 
recognize it by the annexed en- 


gravings. It is described as measuring 
about five inches across the wings; the 
general color is gray, and this is 
marked and clouded by blackish 
lines and bands ; on each side of 
its body there are five spots 
of orange color, and each  sur- 
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rounded with black. From this feature it 
bears its name. Dr. Harris, from whose 


Insects Injurious to Vegetation our illus- 
trations were taken, says: 


“This insect, 


CHRYSALIS OF FIVE-SPOTTED SPHINX. 


which devours the leaves of the Potato, 
often to the great injury of the plant, 
grows to the thickness of the fore-finger, 
and the length of three inches or more. 
It attains its full size from the middle of 
August to the first of September, then 
crawls down the stem of the plant and 
buries itself in the ground. Here, in a 
few days, it throws off its caterpillar-skin 
and becomes a chrysalis of a bright brown 
color, with a long and slender tongue- 
case, bent over from the head so as to 
touch the breast only at the end, and 
somewhat resembling the handle of a 
pitcher. It remains in the ground through 
the winter, below the reach of frost, and 
in the following summer the chrysalis- 
skin bursts open, a 
large moth crawls 
out of it, comes to 
the surface of the 
ground, mounting 
upon some neigh- 
boring plant, and 
waits till the approach of evening invites 
it to expand its untried wings and fly in 
search of food.” 

While it is true that this caterpillar can 
do a great deal of mischief and damage, 
it is also true that it is so large that it can 
easily be seen, and so sluggish that there 
is no difficulty in taking it; and ordinarily 
the surest and most economical way to 
rid the garden of it is to take it by hand 
and destroy it. A weak solution of coal- 
oil sprinkled on the plants or thrown on 
with a syringe would have the effect to 
prevent the depredation of the creature. 
A tablespoonful of coal-oil mixed with 
half a teacupfull of milk and the mixture 
stirred into eight quarts of water makes 
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a compound that may be used on plants 
without injury. If any of our readers 
have witnessed much destruction of vege- 
tation by this caterpillar, and have suc- 
cessfully checked or prevented it, their 
experience in relation to it would be wel- 


comed. 
2S Bs ee 


HYACINTHS IN WATER. 


Mr. Vick :—As you kindly answer all questions 
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jured scales. It is well, also, to examine 
the bulbs after they have been in water 
about a week, and it will then be found 
that the fleshy matter just at the base has 
softened and may easily be removed by 
scraping with the thumb-nail ; this will be 


‘ before the roots have pushed, and if this 


through your MaGAzing, and thus benefit all your | 


subscribers at the same time, I would like to ask you 
a question about Hyacinths, hoping you will answer 
at your leisure. Upon an examination, this morning, 
of my bulbs which are growing in water, | find seve- 
ral of the finest named, Grand Vainqueur, Vander- 
hoof, King of the Blues, and such, with the roots en- 
tirely decayed, while the water is almost in a state of 
fermentation. The other portion of the bulb ap- 
pears to be sound, the leaf and flower-bud being ap- 
parently ina healthy condition. I have been grow- 
ing Hyacinths in glasses for over forty years and I 
have never had this disease among them until in the 
last five years. Last year out of fifty I had hardly a 
good flower, though I treated them as in former 
years, when I was very successful. Now, I wish to 
know whether it is in the bulb, the water, or whether 
there is something wrong in the treatment. I do not 
allow a heat over 55? or 60°, and I give them plenty 
of light, and change the water once a week, or often- 
er if required. Any information you can give me 
which will prevent me giving up a winter flower- 
pleasure, will be thankfully received by me, as it will 


soft matter is then removed the water 
will be less likely to become impure. 

The base of the bulb should just touch 
the water, but after the water has evapo- 
rated a little it will stand below the bulb, 
and should so be kept, the roots extend- 
ing into it, but not the bulb itself. 

As soon as the bulbs have been placed 
in water they should be removed to a 
dark place, where they will make roots 
before the light excites the movement of 
the foliage. In a month, or about that 


‘time, when the roots are four or five inch- 


by others of your subscribers who may be placed in | 


the same situation.—E. E. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The state of the water in the Hyacinth | 


glasses here described is an unusual one, 
as most of those know who have bloomed 
Hyacinths in water. It is not strange that 
the water is “almost in a state of fer- 
mentation” when the roots of the bulbs 
have “entirely decayed;” here are just 
the conditions for fermentation—decayed 
vegetable matter mixed with water. We 
cannot bring the different facts in regard 
to the treatment of these plants in review, 
one by one, and point out that here was a 
mistake or there a mistake, for these facts 
are unknown, except as to the statements 
of our correspondent, which are tuo gene- 
ral to base a diagnosis upon. All that we 
can say that may be of benefit, is to clear- 
ly show the proper treatment for flower- 
ing these bulbs in water. 

Hyacinth bulbs that are to be placed in 
water should be sound; but this is not 
always possible to determine. The best 
precaution one can take is to procure 
them from reliable dealers, and even then 
he may have some imperfect ones. Be- 
fore putting the bulbs in place they should 
be carefully 'ooked over, and if any un- 
soundness is discovered remove the in- 


j their decay. 


es long, the plants should be brought to 
the light, and then they will quickly push 
their leaves and throw up flower-stems. 
If kept in a light place from the com- 
mencement, the bulbs will make leaves 
and scarcely any roots, while the flower- 
stem will hardly escape from the bulb. 

The water should be changed in the 
glasses often enough to keep it pure— 
twice a week if necessary, but usually 
once a week is sufficient. The fresh water 
that is given should be allowed to stand 
in the room with the plants until it has 
acquired the temperature of the room be- 
fore pouring it into the glasses. A few 
pieces of charcoal in the glasses tend 
very much to keep the water pure, and 
we should prefer always to use it. Rain 
water is preferable to hard well water, 
and it is better still if it is filtered. 

Presumably in the case here enquired 
about the bulbs were sound and made 
healthy roots, after which they decayed. 
The conditions that favor the develop- 
ment of healthy roots would not cause 
What the changed condi- 
tions are we cannot determine. 

le 

CuicaGo MARKET Potatro.—"T pur- 
chased last spring one pound of the 
Chicago Market Potato, and cut sets to 
single eyes and planted one ina place. 
The plants were well tended and, when 
ripe, the whole crop of tubers was found 
to weigh ninety-five pounds good weight. 
One quite large potato weighed one 
pound and fourteen ounces.”"— W. R., 
Platteville, Wes. 


SENTIMENT SILENCED. 


Loitering the other day at Kew, 
Admiring flowers of varied hue 
And various climes, I reached a spot 
Where waved some blue Forget-me-not. 
Ah, me! the sight brought back the day 
When in a valley far away 
A maid and I drew near a brook 
From which some living flowers she took. 
Though many a year has fled since she 
Offered the gathered flowers to me, 
Her smile | have not yet forgot, 
Nor musical ‘“‘ Forget-me-not.”’ 
Then was it strange that there, at Kew, 
The brook that saw our last adieu, 
And all the scene, should come to me 
In sweet but mournful reverie ? 
** Now tell me child, what people call 
These pretty flowers, so blue and small.” 
Roused by these words, I turned, and there 
A sturdy boy, with curly hair 
Stood, with his nursemaid, near the spot 
Where waved the blue Forget-me-not. 
“ Don’t know,’’ young Master Blunt replied ; 
** Don’t know !”’ said Jane, dissatisfied ; 
“Come, try to recollect the name 
They give this charming flower—the same 
I lifted to my lips one day, 
And then its name you heard me say." 
Teased by her question, teased and vexed, 
The boy seemed thoroughly perplexed ; 
But conned her hint with all his power, 
And gruffly muttered “ Cauliflower!” 
J. V.J., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
ee a 
ABYSSINIAN BANANA—PEONIES. 


Mr. Vick :—Is the Musa Ensete, or Abyssinian 
Banana, a fruit-bearing plant, and if so, at what age 
does it fruit? 

Does the Tree Peony bloom better in the south 
than the common herbaceous kind? I have hada pink 
one of the old kind six years, and have never had a 
flower, though I have tried my best to make it bloom. 
Will you please answer the above queries in your 
valuable MAGAZINE, which I read with great inter- 
est, and I owe to it my success in growing many 
plants. There is an increasing interest in flower- 
culture in this far-off, much praised and much abused 
land of Texas.—Mrs. W. L. W., Dadlas, Texas. 


The Abyssinian Banana is considerably 
cultivated in large establishments in this 
country and Europe as an ornamental 
plant. Our illustration shows that it at- 
tainsa noble size. A full-grown specimen 
will measure nearly forty feet from the 


ground to the extremities of the leaves; | 


some of the leaves will measure seven- 
teen or eighteen feet in length. 
center of the crown of leaves is borne a 
spadix about four feet in length, contain- 
ing numerous large, oval spathes of a 
greenish-brown. The fruits succeeding 
these flowers are from two and a half to 
four inches in length, and each contains 
from one to four black, glossy seeds, 
about the size of a hazel nut. The fruit 
is not eaten, but another part of the plant 


At the | 
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is much used by the Abyssinians as food ; 
this is the pith, or inner part of the stem, 
which is a pure white, and tender, and 
when cooked is said to be delicious. Un- 
like the Banana cultivated in Florida, this 
plant produces no off-shoots, or suckers, 
and is always raised from the seed. 

How well the Tree Peony blooms in 
Texas and the other more southern parts 
of the country we are not informed. 
Herbaceous Pzonies in those sections 
suffer from the heat, and the best treat- 
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ment is to mulch them well with some 
light and loose litter that will allow the 
rains to pass through and reach the soil, 
and not turn them off. Besides this, it 
is best to water the plants freely two or 
three times a week until the blooming 
season is passed. 


HERMOSA ROSE. 


I find the MAGAZINE a great help in the care of 
house-plants, and think the colored plates are beau- 
tiful. Will you tell me what to do for my Hermosa 
Rose? It is now a year old, grows very thriftily, but 
does not bloom. It is in a large pot, in a southeast 
window, and the soil is quite rich with well-decaved 
barn-manure mixed with leaf-mold, charcoal, sand, 
and garden soil.—Mrs. J. S., Clinton, Jowa. 


Since the plant is thrifty, we should 
continue treatment as heretofore; give it 
the full benefit of the light. It will bloom 
in time. p . 


GRAPEVINES AND BULBS. 


Mr. JAMES Vick :—Will you do a subscriber the 
favor to answer the following questions? 

1. Is the fall of the year the best time to remove 
Grapevines? 

2. Is it safe to remove a large vine? 

3. What sort of locality is bus: for a vine? 

4. What is the best way to keep the Spotted Cal- 
adium? We have tried taking up the bulb and dry- 
ing it, but it rotted. 

5. Will Tuberoses do better to take them out of the 
pot and dry them, or will they do better to leave them 
in the pot all winter? 

6. As we have a small pit to keep flowers in, will 
you mention some flowers that may be safely kept 
through winter in a cellar?—Mrs. J. P. R., Tilton, 
Kentucky. 


1. 
spring, or any time in winter when the 
ground is in proper condition to work. 
Fall or winter transplanting, if properly 


Vines may be moved in fall or; 
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performed, is preferable to spring work. - 


2. Large Grapevines can be moved, but 
there is no advantage is doing so, as a 
one or two-year-old vine can be sooner 
brought into proper bearing shape and 
size. 

3. The vine requires a warm, dry soil, 
and by preference should have an expos- 
ure to the south or the east. 


4. Caladium bulbs can best be kept’ 


over winter in powdered charcoal, in a 
place where no frost can reach them. 

5. Tuberoses should be removed from 
the soil and kept in a warm, dry place, 
such, for instance, as a living room. 

6. Plants with woody stems, like Abu- 
tilon, and Achania, and Fuchsia, can be 
allowed to dry off and be kept in a cellar 
until wanted. It will be best to turn them 
out of pots and cover their roots with 


moist sand. 
<> 


DAPHNE INDICA. 


Mr. Vick :—I wish you would tell me how to treat 
the Daphne. I have had several, and some have 
grown to be of large size and then died. In one 
night they will wither and droop,their leaves, looking 
just as though they had been scalded. T can't 
imagine what makes them do so. I have one now 
just in that way. All summer it was beautiful, and 
put up several branches of flower blooms, but in one 
night: it withered, drooped its leaves, and the buds 
looked shriveled. It was in the pit, and undergoing 
the same treatment that it had been for a long time. 
Do the plants require much water, or not, and do 
they need much sunshine? Please tell me what to do 
with them. They are favorite plants of mine, and I 
hate to lose them in this way.— Mrs. A. C. H., Acco- 
mac Co., Va. 


From the nature of the inquiry we sup- 


pose that it relates to Daphne Indica. , 


The principal points in relation to the cul- 
ture of this plant were mentioned on page 


318 of the last volume. Failure is most 
apt to occur with it from two causes, of 
which overpotting, or potting in too large 
a pot, is one, and the other is an excess 
of water, and this is the practical result 
of overpotting. A little more heat than 
it would get in a pit in the winter season 
in Virginia is desirable, though a tem- 
perature from 45° to 60°" is all that it 
needs. It is better that it should have a 
suffused light than to be exposed to the 
direct sun-rays. The extremes to be 
avoided are a dry atmosphere with high 
temperature, and a low temperature in 
connection with a wet soil. 
a eee 


PEA PROTECTORS. 


A late number of the Journal of Horti- 
culture gives an account with illustrations 
of Adnitt’s Pea Protectors, and as the in- 
formation may prove serviceable to many 
in various parts of this country we present 
it to our readers. The inventor of them 
says: “I make them of three-quarter- 
inch boards four inches wide and six feet 
long; make the groove, a A for the 
glass to slide in, chamfer the top edges 
of the boards, and nail pieces of sheet 


‘iron on the ends, cut the exact width of 


the frame, with two nails on each side. | 
nail a piece of wood one inch by two across 
the middle of the inside where the dotted 
lines are. This is feather-edged at the 
bottom, and prevents the sides from 
warping. The top of this cross stay is 
made flush with the underneath side of 
the glass. A hoop-iron handle three- 


PEA PROTECTOR. 


quarters of an inch wide is secured with 
half-inch flat-headed nails. One nail an 
inch long is driven through the top, where 
it is bent over the wood. | paint the wood 
with anti-corrosive white paint and black 
the handles. ‘These protectors have been 
in use all the year round tor four years, 
and appear as if they will last four more 
without painting. I nail a piece of zinc 
across the ends of some of them to pre- 
vent mice from getting in. The glass is 
cut su as to work freely in the groove, the 
two end pieces to fit tightly. 

“T have found them of the greatest usc 
in protecting and forwarding early Peas. 
For the last twenty-five years | have tried 


raising early Peas out of doors, but as 
yet I have found no plan approaching 
this. The protectors are very easily 
moved from one place to another. A 
man can carry two in each hand (a length 
of twenty-four feet). They are easily 
stowed away if not in use, which is very 
seldom, and they are very cheaply made. 

“The plan kadopt with these protect- 
ors is this: I prepare the ground as is 
usual for peas; draw straight drills, sprin- 
kle a little fresh lime and soot in them to 
destroy any slugs that may be there; sow 
the Peas so that they shall be all inside 
the protector, then cover them with soil, 
and give a good sprinkling of lime and 
soot on the top. I then place on the pro- 
tectors, having one at each end that has a 


stop to prevent mice and birds from en- | 


tering. No further attention is needed 
until the Peas reach the glass, with the 
exception of an occasional search for 
slugs. But the protector should be firmly 
pressed into the ground an inch or so to 
keep out mice and slugs. When the Peas 
reach the glass the protectors can be 
- easily raised a few inches by placing them 
on earth drawn to the rows; this can be 
done from time to time until the cold cut- 
ting winds of spring are past. When the 


TRANSVERSE SECTION OF PEA PROTECTOR. 


protectors are removed the rows are all 
that could be desired, and the Peas make 
rapid growth. Those who sow Peas in 
November will find these the best of pro- 
tectors, for when sharp weather comes 


litter, leaves, etc., may be laid over them, . 


and as easily removed without damage to 
the plants beneath. I find the best size 
for Peas is eight inches wide and four 
inches deep. | make them from six to 
fourteen inches wide; these larger are 
used for forwarding such crops as Rad- 
ishes, small salads, Lettuces, and Horn 
Carrots, which never come too early.” 
There is no question but that protectors 
like this can be employed to advantage. 
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PERSIMMONS. 


Mr. Vick.—In the current issue your 
correspondent, Miss E. E. B., New Or- 
leans, La., notices some remarks of mine 
on Persimmons. In this latitude the fruit 
never fully matures, but hangs on the tree 
until it withers and dries up; and in the 
spring the new bloom appears with the 
remnants of the last year’s fruitage still 
on the tree. This condition is often ob- 
served in half-ripe apples, which hold 
with great tenacity to the parent tree, ° 
while those fully matured fall at the ap- 
pointed season. In this region, frost is 
thought to be necessary to modify the as- 
tringency of the fruit, but as-the cold 
weather always comes with the fruit still 
hanging, and unfit for use, perhaps a 
longer continuance of warm weather 
would serve the purpose as well or better. 
Genial sunshine might convert the acrid 
into luscious juice without the aid of 
freezing.—Miss A. B., Canandaigua, N.Y. 

pecan ig ge 
INSECTS IN ORCHARDS. 

It has been proposed to destroy insects 
in the orchards, and among them the 
Codlin Moth, by the following practice: 
First, whitewashing the bodies and limbs 
of the trees as high as practicable, and, 
second, the latter part of spring and be- 
fore insects become very active, plow 
furrows each way between the rows of 
trees, so as to leave a square piece of 
smooth ground under each tree; then 
scatter some straw lightly under the trees, 
keeping it away three or four feet from 
the stems, and many insects will harbor 
in it. After ten or twelve days that the 
straw has been thus spread under the 
trees, some evening, taking one tree at a 
time, set fire to the straw, burning straw 
and insects together. Follow up the 
practice for two or three years and few 
insects will remain. 
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SoFTENING OLD Putty.—The follow- 
ing, which is said to be a German method 
of softening putty, may be useful to those 
having hardened putty to remove from 
sashes: Take soda or potash—the latter 
being preferable—and dissolve it in water 
and mix the solution with fresh-burnt, 
fresh-slaked lime. After the mixture 
has stood for a time, pour off the clear 
fluid and bottle for use. Putty moistened 
with this fluid quickly softens, and is 
easily removed. 


PANSIES AND VERBENAS. 


It is a good time this month to start | 


Pansies and Verbenas from seed. Pan- 
sies can be brought along so as to bloom 
this spring, and Verbenas may be made 
fine, strong plants for planting out when 
the frosts are over. 

Sow the seeds in boxes or pots of light, 


fine soil, and cover very lightly. Water | 


PANSY PLANT. 


gently, and it will then be best to cover 


the surface of the soil with a piece of. 
coarse-textured paper, such as brown > 


wrapping paper. The water can be given 
on the paper, and will then slowly filter 
through without disturbing the surface of 
the soil; besides, the paper will check 
evaporations and hold the soil in a mod- 
erately moist condition. As soon as the 
plants appear, the paper can be removed. 
When the young plants are well up, and 


VERBENA PLANT. 


have made two or three leaves they can 
be pricked out into fresh soil and be given 
room enough to continue their growth 
until another shift may be necessary, or 
they are planted out. Give the plants 
plenty of light when they begin to grow, 
and air occasionally, so that they may be 
stout and stocky and not weak and spin- 
dling, as they would be with a lack of 


ligt or air. 
en 
HYDRANGEA. 
Please inform us in your MAGAZINE if Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora is perfectly hardy, and will 
stand our winters without protection.—U. 


The shrub named is quite hardy, and 
we have never heard of its receiving any 
serious injury from frost anywhere in this 
country. 
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THE GOLD-BANDED LILY. 


Our correspondent, E. HUFTELEN, gives 
in this number his experience, information 
‘and opinions in regard to the frequent 
failure of the Gold-Banded Lily. His ex- 
perience is similar, doubtless, to that of 
"many others, and while the narration of 
it may be useful in directing attention to 
certain causes of failure; some of the 
statements in his article may be particu- 
larly noticed. 
The remark about drainage is quite ap- 
propriate, and the necessity of a light, 
porous, and well-drained soil, cannot be 
overlooked, in the successful cultivation 
of this plant. The information we have 
‘ in regard to the bulbs imported into this 
country is that they are dug from the un- 
_ cultivated grounds where they grow in a 
wild state, and we have no doubt this is 
true of the trade up to a very recent 
period, and even now to some portion, at 
‘ least, of the stock. If the plants are now 
cultivated largely by the Japanese, it is 
because the supply of wild bulbs is failing, 
or that bulbs can be produced cheaper in 
the gardens than they can be collected in 
their native localities. Allowing the 
statement that the bulbs are cultivated 
for market, and that highly concentrated 
manures are used for the purpose of in- 
creasing their size, it cannot be adinitted 
that the use of the manures is in any way 
injurious to the bulbs. The stimulation 
of plants by any kind of fertilizer in the 
sense that the word stimulate is em- 
ployed, when applied to animals, in 
_ describing the effect produced upon the 
nervous system by certain substances 
contained in food or drink, is an impossi- 
bility. Plants having no nervous nor 
muscular system, stimulation, or any 
effect at all like it, cannot be rationally 
conceived in relation to them. The pe- 
culiar feature of the so-called sensitive 
| plants do not affect this statement. The 
only effect of manure upon plants em- 
ployed in connection with the proper 
conditions of cultivation is to increase 
both their size and their vigor; and accu- 
mulated experience has shown that such 
plants are better able to endure hardships 
and untoward conditions than those more 
feeble. Asa matter of fact the soil where 
. Lily bulbs are planted should be enriched 
during previous cultivation and not at the 
time of planting. When, however, bulbs 
‘ have become established they will receive 
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liquid manure gratefully. On the whole, 
we think the greatest difficulty with this 
Lily, as with the California Lilies, is this 
heat of the summer sun. The remark 
made by our correspondent, that the 
plant “is a native of a climate both hotter 
and wetter than this,” does not conflict 
with the opinion, even if it be true, and 
although we may have occasion to doubt 
the statement, at least, in regard to a part 
of our summer, since it was originally 
made by an English traveler and writer in 
comparing Japan with England, and not 
with this country, yet we do not care to 
examine it here, since the same writer 
referred to shows very explicitly that the 
plant in question occupies situations in its 
native home where it avoids both the heat 
and the excessive moisture. For, to’ 
make the quotation at more length from 
FE. H. W., in the English journal (Zhe 
Garden, vol. 14, p. 560): “This Lily, 
then, grows on hill-sides, where there is 
perfect drainage, in a soil free from lime, 
in aclimate that is both hotter and wetter 
than our own in summer, and is in winter 
dry and bright, with occasional sharp 
frosts of a few days’ duration.” 

“ Another point to be noticed is that the 
Lily abounds at the edges of woods, 
where the dwarf Bamboo, that in Japan 
takes the place of grass, effectually 
shields the stem and roots from the sun's 
rays, while the upper part of the stem 
with the broadest leaves rejoices in the 
sunshine.” 

Asasummary it may be said that the 
conditions to be observed in cultivating 
Lilium auratum are as follows: 

First—Good drainage. 

Second—A light, porous, and fertile soil. 

Third—Deep planting, or from eight to 
twelve inches. 

Fourth—A mulching of light litter, in 
order to maintain an even, cool tempera- 


ture in the soil. 
———_——-~<@. 


HONEYSUCKLE-VERBENA. 


Mr. Vick:—I wish to obtain some in- 
formation as to the blooming of the 
Halleanna Honeysuckle. I purchased 
one about four years ago, and it grows 
beautifully, as far as vine and leaves are 
concerned, but never has had a bud upon 
it for flowering. It stands east and west, 
what I call a beautiful situation. Will 
any one who may have had experience 
say if Ican do anything to cause it to 


produce blossoms; it is described as 
blooming from June to November. I read 
the letter from your correspondent, E. A. 
M., Allegheny county, Pa., wishing for 
hardy scarlet Verbena—the writer calls it 
Montana Verbena, and I have no doubt 
the one I obtained in Salt Lake City, 
under the name of Rocky Mountain Ver- 
bena, will suit exactly, as it is of the 
desired scarlet variety and severest win- 
ters fail to have any effect in injuring it. 
If E. A. M. will send me postoffice address 
I will forward a plant with pleasure. I 
like to obtain the good will of everybody, 


and as the writer’s is offered for this 
plant I think I can secure it.—Mkrs. L. J. 
Ho vey., Springville, Utah. 
The address of E. A. M.is Miss E. A. Mattiers, 
Green Tree, Allegheny county, Pa. 
———-7“>>: 


EXPERIENCE WITH THE CALLA. 


My experience with the Calla is that it 
does well if kept growing in summer, out 
of doors, in the ground. There was a 
flower-bud on one thus treated when I 
took it up this fall; I put a false bottom 
in a gallon crock by whittling a pine 
shingle so that it would support the plant 
and leave a space at the bottom to hold 
hot water. A piece of bark cut off a 
small limb of Hickory, curled together by 
exposure to the sun and forming a tube, 
I set on the inside of the crock, reaching 
, to the bottom of it and passing below the 
false bottom through an opening cut on 
one side of it; this serves as a spout 
through which I pour off, every morning, 
whatever there is in the crock, and then 
pour a half tinful of boiling hot water 
into the crock through the spout. With 
this treatment the bud is now (December 
20th) opening out and is quite large. The 
plant has four large leaves on it—Mnrs. 
M.H.W., Barnard’s, Pa. 

> 

Lonpon MARKET.—In the flower mar- 
ket, Camellias were selling for twelve 
_ cents each; Carnations, four cents; Chry- 
santhemums, eight cents ; Lily of the Val- 
ley, eight cents; Roses, eight cents ; Tube- 
roses, twelve cents; large sprays of 
Roman Hyacinths, twenty-five cents ; To- 
matoes, twenty cents; Pine Apples, sixty 
cents per pound; new Potatoes, twelve 
cents per pound. The London Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle reminded its readers that 
these prices could not be relied upon for 
Christmas week. 
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BORDER FLOWERS. 


Mr. Vick :—Though I like a lawn or- 
namented with a few nicely kept beds 
of ornamental-leaved plants, Geraniums, 
Lobelias, Begonias, or some of our bril- 
liant long-blooming Annuals, I must say 
that I derive a great deal of pleasure from 
the border, where I have something in 
flower nearly all the time, and something 
new about every week. The Aquilegias, 
or Columbines, are my particular favor- 


ites, and, indeed, I might say this of the 


Larkspurs and the 
Canterbury Bells, 
and a good many 
others. The Hol- 
lyhock, too, is a 
stately plant, a 
prince among flow- 
ers. A good old 
flower is the Lych- 
nis, not refined 
enough for the par- 
lor, perhaps, or the 
most zsthetic taste 
that we hear so 
much about, but a 
real good, honest, 
hardy garden flow- 
er, that no one 
need be ashamed 
of. When in per- 
fection, a bed of 
the scarlet variety 
is brilliant indeed. 

Of all the bor- 
der flowers, I think 
Perennial Phlox is 
one of the best. I 
have had trusses ™ 
of these noble \< 
flowers eight or 
ten inches across 
—a perfect mass of 
bloom, the blooms 
crowded together 
and — overlapping 
each other. For the information of those 
not acquainted with the fact, please allow 
me to say that mildew, which sometimes 
attacks old plants, is prevented by fre- 
quent renewals, that is by dividing the 
roots and transplanting every other year. 
This I do early in the autumn. There is 
a great advantage, also, in frequently di- 
viding the roots of Hollyhocks, as. it 
keeps the plants young and vigorous. I 


do not allow more than half the flower- 
stems that start to grow, taking them 
out when young. As the flower-stalks of 
Hollyhocks are hollow when old, they 
furnish a pipe that conveys the water to 
the roots, and causes rotting, especially 
when the plants are old and do not pos- 
sess much vitality. Itis a good thing to 


bend the flower-stem over instead of cut- 
ting it off, or in some other way prevent 
the water getting at the roots. 

What a dear old plant the Perennial 


LYCHNIS CHALCEDONICA, 


Pea is. I have a little corner, and it is 
really a wild corner, if not a wild garden, 
for for some reason it became neglected. 
Half a dozen Perennial Peas were grow- 
ing there, and now they have taken entire 
possession, and the matted carpet of grass 
does not seem to interfere with their 
growth in the least. 

The Primulas and Auriculas I would 
like to grow, but have not: always been 
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successful. A cool border a little 
shaded with shrubbery seems to be the 
best location for them in this country. 
Our summer weather is not favorable. 
The Oriental Poppy, bright scarlet, with 
flowers three inches across, and as hardy 


as an Oak tree, must 
not be neglected. | 
have plants that have 
taken care of them- 
selves for five years without 
the least attention. This is 
not much to my credit, but it is to the 
credit of the flowers. 

The Perennial Flax, with its delicate 
stems and leaves, and pretty blue flowers, 
that seem to be floating in the air, is one 
of my particular favorites. There is a 
white variety that | have never had in my 
garden, but hope to secure it next season. 

Some of the Pentstemons, with their 
long spikes of tubular flowers, most va- 
rieties being pink or scarlet, make a grand 
show in the garden. 

The good old Sweet William I shall 
never discard, and hope to renew my 
stock of plants, for the truth is, the her- 
baceous border is apt to be neglected, 
because the plants do so well with little 
care that they seldom get that little. 

Once I had a good deal of trouble and 
disappointment in growing perennial 


plants from seed, as it would sometimes | 


fail to germinate, or be so slow as to tire 
my patience. Now I succeed better. I 
sow the seed early in spring, in a cool 
place that will not be hot and dry when 
the sun becomes hot, and when I think it 
is becoming too warm, I make an awning 


PERENNIAL PHLOX. 


for the seed-bed. They come slow and 
sure. In sowing seed of my own grow- 
ing I put them into the ground as soon as 
ripe, just in the natural way, as they would 
drop from the plants.—EL a. 
a 
EUTOCA. 

Blue flowers are my special 
friends, and they 
are none too 
abundant. We 
have plenty of 
reds of every 
tint, but no blue 
among Roses or 
Pzonies, or Gla- 
diolia, or Phlox, 
or Verbenas, or 
Balsams. I know 
that in some of 
these the colors 
are called blue, but there is 
no true blue in either. 

The Eutoca viscida is one 
of the best of blue annuals, 
I] think, and it is intensely 
blue. I saw it first growing 
wild in California, and on 
getting home was delighted 
by looking over the seeds- 
men’s catalogues that | 
, could obtain the seed. Since that time | 
| have grown it nearly every summer. The 
| plants are rather coarse, especially if 


| grown inarich soil, so I give them a poor 

| place and they keep in better shape and 
give more flowers. The flower-stems, if 
cut as soon as open, will keep in water a 
week.—B. 
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THE NEW NEIGHBORS. 


Charlie Foster and his sister May 
were holding a grave consultation early 
one morning. They were standing by a 
front window, glancing dubiously from 


time to time to a house across the street, | 
, Was carried to the broad portico and 


placed in a deep niche at one base of the ° 


where lived a family who had come as 
strangers during the past summer. Two 
members of the family were a boy and 
girl—apparently of their own ages—who 
had seemed very fond of a large dog that 
belonged to them—a dog which, within a 
week of their arrival, had so outraged the 
feelings and rights of Charlie and May 
that they had vowed they would never 
have anything to do with the family. 
And this was how it happened. 

An aunt of May’s had presented her 
with a thrifty English Ivy, promising, if 
she would give it such regular attention 
as should secure its healthy condition and 


continuous growth, that she would take , 


her to a great floral exhibition that was to 
come off the first week in September, at 
the State capital, a hundred miles away. 


This aunt had various reasons for such , 
‘because it is naturally of more rapid 


a proposition. One was, that her neice 
was careless about attending to little 
duties; and another, that she was indulg- 
ing too much a morbid desire for fictitious 
reading, which certainly was growing 
with what it fed upon, to the exclusion 
of other and better things. May was a 
name-sake of hers, and she had always 
watched her with much interest. When 
she herself was a young girl her father 
had promised her a five-dollar gold piece 
for the first neatly-made shirt, done en- 
tirely with her own hands. But times 
have changed since then. May was de- 
lizhted with the prospect of a trip to the 
great city. She knew it meant more than 
just to attend the floral exhibition; for 
both aunt and uncle were liberal people, 


and were sure to make the trip a delight- 
ful one in many ways. 

So May was for once thoroughly inter- 
ested in plant life, and wished to give 
her vine every advantage of care and 
position. After consulting her mother, it 


horse-shoe-shaped window of colored 
glass that framed in the doorway. In 
the other niche Mrs. Foster had a Pas- 
sion-vine—the only plant she ever culti- 
vated in pots; thus proving that when 
one makes a specialty of any one plant it 
may be brought to perfection. 

The Ivy’s longest branch of three feet 


_was then carefully trained against the 
‘glass, and May stepped inside the hall to 


note the effect. She declared it beauti- 
ful, and then inquired: 

“Now, how long, mother, will it take 
this vine to climb up over the top of the 
door where it can play at ‘bo-peep’ with 
your Passion vine ?” 

“That will depend on how you manage 
it. Mine will probably reach there first. 
growth.” 

“Tell me, please, what you mean by 
‘manage.’” 

“ Each one of those short branches near 
the base is forming new leaves, and a 
proportionate amount of stem to support 
them. In other words, each one is devel- 
oping a separate growth of its own—not 
dependent on the others, but all depen- 
dent on the one root for support, which 
has but a certain amount of vitality to be 
distributed among any number of branches 
that may happen to cumber it. Of 
course, their separate growths must be 
in proportion to the amount of strength 
they absorb from the root.” 

“Oh, now I see—and this explanation 
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makes it really interesting. I had no 
idea that”—and away she ran, soon 
bringing a pair of scissors, saying—‘ I'll 
show you how well I understand what 
you mean,’—and was about to sever a 
short branch of splendid leaves from the 
main stalk, when her mother exclaimed: 

“Stop, stop! my dear! Let's first se- 
lect the finest branch and tie it to the 
main stem. You may be glad to hide its 
nakedness by and by, by twining this 
around it.” 

“| thought its leaves were perennial.” 

“So they are, when the vine is perfectly | 
healthy—but when it is not, they are apt | 
to fall; and the oldest growth suffers first. 
But if by proper attention the vine again ‘ 
becomes vigorous it will usually throw 
out new leaves to replace the missing , 
ones. Now that you have secured the | 
best one of the short branches let’s see if | 
we cannot check the growth of the others 
by pinching off their growing tips, and | 
thus save the beautiful foliage—now that 
we have it—as a decoration to partly | 
sereen the soil and pot.” | 

“ But will they not grow again?” 

“Of course, they will make an effort; , 
but you can keep pinching them back. | 
Mother Nature does not allow her off- | 
spring-to be snubbed in that way without . 
helping them to reassert themselves. 
Embodied in the life of a plant there . 
seems to be a tenacity of purpose for ful- 
filling the entire design of its existence 
under the most adverse conditions.” 

“T do not believe I quite understand 
you.” 

“Well, for instance, I once noticed a 
Morning Glory plant in the gravel beside 
awalk. Weeks passed, and though it did | 
not die it still had only the first two 
leaves. From the unfertile gravel it 
could not gather strength enough to | 
reach out in graceful coils, or-—with pro- 
per support—to have climbed up toward | 
the sun and the blue sky; but when it | 
was old enough to have been in bloom,— | 
and other vines were full of blossoms,—it 
expended its little all of strength in form- | 
ing one perfect flower—which sat as ° 
grandly upon its two green leaves as a 
queen upon an emerald throne, and far 
lovelier. The seeds, which would natur- 
ally have followed as the crowning fulfill- 
ment of its mission in the world, I had 
resolved to preserve as trophies of its | 
persistent ‘effort to be. and to do, what . 


. sometimes attended to his 
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nature had designed it should. I had a 
dim notion that from them I might propa- 
gate a kind of dwarf Morning Glory—but 
alas! the plant had expended its entire 
vitality on the one blossom, and had none 
left for the maturing of seeds, which must 
hold in their germs the strength for future 
plants; and so, after it had asserted its 
little victory over adverse conditions by 


‘unfolding its royal purple to the light of 


one brief nforning, it paled and died. I 


‘was in trouble during those long weeks, 


and its brave struggle to round up its 
little life to completeness was more to me 
than many sermons; and on the morning 
of its grand coronation it sang me a little 
song.” 

May saw her mother’s moistening eyes, 
and, putting her arms about her neck, said: 

“O, what a dear, sweet, funny mother 
you are! What was the sony it sang to 
you?” 

“QO, it was very simple—only this: 

“* Although my nature bids me rise— 

While barren fate bends low to earth, 
I'll borrow strength from kindly skies 
To cheer the waste that gave me birth. 
And then some passer-by, who notes 
My little green and bloom, may learn 
That hampered lite and thwarted hopes 
Must still to worthy effort turn. 
If lofty aims for highest good 
Be dwarfed within a narrow span— 
If held from doing what we would, 
We'll still accomplish what we can.’ " 

“That was a brave little song indeed,” 
said May. “ But, mother, dear, I suspect 
nobody’s ears but yours could have heard 
it. I shall commit it to memory for your 
sweet sake.” 

“For your own sake, dear—you are al- 
ways wanting to get up—up like the 
Morning Glory vine; forgetting the little 
duties that lie along your daily life. For 
instance, your Canary bird hanging here 
would have famished long ago had I not 
needs after 
you had gone to school. There’s your 
bell now; but where is Charlie ?” 

“Oh, I suppose he’s with his fancy 
Gourd vines, as usual. He has com- 
menced training them to perfection, and 
thinks he'll get a premium at the county 
fair. I think the agricultural board for 
awarding prizes this year to boys under 
sixteen must have lazy sons of their own.” 

“Not necessarily, unless it be a rule 
that boys—nor girls either—can do noth- 


ing effectually without the prospect in 
view of personal reward.” 
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“ There, there! that will do—it is school 
time. Good-bye.” In just six weeks 
from this time came the family across the 
way. We will conclude this article next 
month.—AUNT MARJORIE. 

—_—_—— 
THE CHILDREN'S GARDEN. 


One evening, I had a pleasant little ; 


surprise party for the children in my gar- 
den, an evening floral exhibition, and 
the greater part of my pleasure now is 
with the garden and the children. | had 
grown with some care about half a dozen 
plants of the large Evening Primrose, 
called CEnothera Lamarckiana. These 
plants were large and vigorous, standing, 
I think, four feet in height, as tall as some 
of the children and quite as much in di- 
ameter. I mean four feet, and not the 
diameter of the children. 
plants had come nicely into bloom I in- 
vited the children to take tea with me 
and spend an evening in the garden. I 
left them playing on the lawn while I 
quietly walked into the garden, to watch 
the opening of the flowers. At the right 
time, just a little after sunset, I called 
them to follow me, and the flowers began 
to pop open. While they We 
were looking at one, an- Rel 
- j 
other and another would 
snap open as quick as a 
flash, and they were kept 
busy jumping and wonder- 
ing and shouting 
for half an hour 
until my plants 
were one mass of 
golden yellow. | 
never saw chil- 
dren so delighted 
with flow- 
ers and the 
plant has 
been al- 
ways a sur- 
prise anda 
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great delight to me. At sunset nota 
flower is to be seen, only a coarse, dull 
plant, and for twenty minutes, perhaps, 
flower after flower suddenly opens, and 
it is easy to imagine that it is really a 
thing of life, and might walk off if it 
wished to. I counted, on one plant. 
eighty of its large flowers four inches 
across. With a five-cent paper of seeds 
any of the children can grow plants 


‘enough to supply a good many of the 


neighbors and have lots of fun. 

There is another Evening Primrose not 
so striking as this that is very pretty. It 
grows close to the ground like a Dande- 
lion. Its flowers are pure white and one 
or more open every evening. They are 
on short stems only a few inches in 
height, and about half the size of the 
Lamarckiana. They shine almost as 
bright as stars and are truly beautiful. 
This one is called GEnothera acaulis alba. 
While examining the flowers the children 
thought they had another and unexpected 
treat, for something like Humming birds 
were flying about in great numbers and 
sucking honey from the flowers, but on 


_ capturing one it proved to be a large 


Moth, which, from its resemblance to the 
Humming Bird, both in its size, form and 
actions, called the Humming Bird 
Moth. 

Another wonderful flower for the chil- 
dren is Datura Wrightii. It is a grand 
flower, trumpet shaped, 
and last summer I gath- 
ered them nine inches in 
length and perhaps four 
inches across the mouth, 
beautiful white in color, 
tinted with blue or lilac. 
Some varieties 
double up in a 
very strange way, 
showing two per- 


is 
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fect flowers, one inside of the other. All | the cardinal virtues in the young, though 


this is curious and attracts very general 
attention. I always have a little patch of 
Feather Grass, and it is interesting, when 
the seeds are ripe, to set them floating in 
the air with their feathery attachment, al- 
ways coming down so that the sharp 
point of the seed will stick in the soft 
earth, with its banner waving in triumph. 

I see one of my boys, with the auda- 
ciousness of youth, hardly waiting until 


" 
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old people do not seem to have much of 
a monopoly of these things. 

Flowers of the Cleome, with their cu- 
rious stamens, sometimes nearly two 
inches in length, and thrown about in 
various shapes, always interest the chil- 
dren, and they call it Spiders’ Legs. Not 
less attractive is the Nigella, which, from 
its singular construction, has acquired 
many strange names, but the prettiest is 


(C2NOTHERA LAMARCKIANA FLOWER. 


his grandfather had a chance to say a_ 
word, has written to you describing his | 
garden, and actually forwarding some of 
its fruits in the shape of a bouquet of 
grasses. I am glad to see the boys active 
and earnest in this good work, even if they 
do not sometimes show excess of mod- 
esty. I suppose we must not look for all 


Love-in-a-Mist. Perhaps no plant will 
canse more fun than that old climber, the 
Loasa. The flowers are curious and 
handsome, and the branches are cov- 
ered with hairs that sting, when touched, 
not enough to hurt much, but sufficient 
to make one jump. — GRANDFATHER 
GRAY. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN PLANTS. 

Mr. Vick:— Almost a year ago my 
uncle sent me from California some seeds 
of a plant which he stated grew wild, and 
that he had gathered on the way; | think 
he stated that it was in Utah, though I am 
not quite sure, for | received three kinds 
of seeds and some of them grow in Cali- 
fornia. 1 sowed the seeds in spring, and 
soon the young plants came up. Some of 
the leaves were greenish, some almost 
white. They grew very fast, and by July 
were nice little bushes, two feet from the 
ground to the tops. Every leaf had a 
white stripe all around, and some of the 
smaller leaves were almost white, and 
some of the larger ones almost all green. 

| waited a good while for the flowers, 


and hoped, as the leaves were so pretty, | 


the flowers would be too, but they were 


EUPHORBIA MARGINATA. 


not bright nor large; small, in ctusters 
and a yellowish green, sometimes almost 
white. 

There never was a plant of this kind 
seen here, and lots of people looked at it 
and wanted seed or cuttings, for they 
thought it such a pretty plant, and that it 
would make a beautiful hedge or border, 
or for the-center of a bed of ornamental- 
leaved plants. It did not, however, ripen 
any seed, and I guess died as soon as 
frost came. I send you pressed leaves 
and_ flowers. 
and if the people can get seed in the 
East.—J. B. J. 

The plant so well described, from Utah, is 
Euphorbia marginata, or Snow-on-the-Mountains, 
and grows in many places west of the Mississippi. 
Seed can be obtained of all seedsmen. We give a 
very good engraving of plant and flower. 
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Please tell me what it is, - 


PREMIUMS. 


| Asa little compensation to those who 
‘labor among their neighbors in getting 
up clubs we propose to give one of our 
‘ FLORAL CHROMOS, On paper, to every one 
' who sends us a club of Five Subscribers ; 
and for Zwelve Subscribers one of our 
CHROMOS ON CLOTH AND STRETCHER, 
‘both sent postage free. To any person 
sending us 7izenty Subscribers we will 
forward by express, expressage paid by 
us, one of our FLORAL CHROMOS NICELY 
FRAMED IN WALNUT AND GILT. All to be 
at club rates—$1 each. Please select the 
chromo you wish, or, if you wish us to 
‘select for you, please state this fact. 
<>: 
COLORED PLATES. 

Our colored plates are so handsome 
that many persons are tempted to take 
them out of the numbers of the MaGa- 
' ZINE for framing. Please don’t do it, for 

it spoils a handsome volume. We will 
| send our subscribers any colored plate 

they desire, that has been published in 

the MaGAZINE, for FIVE CENTS each. 
> 
A GARDEN BOOK. 


Besides this MaGazinE we publish 
Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN, an elegant work, with numerous il- 
lustrations and six very beautiful colored 
plates—five of flowers and one of vege- 
tables. It is a book of one hundred and 
seventy pages. Price, 50 cents bound in 
paper covers; $1 bound in cloth. This 
book contains a valuable _ illustrated 

' Botanical Glossary and a Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Botanical Names. 


G eet 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1882. 

Our FLorat GUIDE FoR 1882 has been 
mailed. We design to send it to every 
subscriber as a holiday present. It is a 
very handsome work, good enough for 
any one, and handsome enough for the 
parlor. If any one has been accidentally 
omitted, please notify us hy postal card, 
at once. 


> —____ 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Bound volumes of this MAGAZINE make 
avery handsome and useful book. We 
can furnish volumes from the conmence- 
ment—1878-79-80-81—for $1.75 each, or 
the four for $6. We will prepay express 
charges. Bound volumes for 1881 are 
now ready to send out. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING of the West- 
ern New York Horticultural Society was 
held in this city on the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
of January. The President, P. Barry, 
occupied the chair and made the opening 
address, which was full of good sugges- 
tions, sound advice, and cheerful words 
of encouragement. We quote brief ex- 
tracts: “It is to be regretted that so 
many of the wealthy class of our country 
prefer to spend large sums of money on 
costly dwellings and equipages, and com- | 
paratively little on their gardens or. 
grounds, but this will change in time. | 
Such societies as ours, now happily so | 
numerous all over the country, will surely | 
work some reform. It is a favorable and | 
significant fact that a large number of the | 
wealthiest and most influential citizens of | 
New York and other large cities are be- 
coming members of horticultural socie- 
ties. Their example and co-operation | 
cannot fail to give horticulture a great | 
impetus; so, on the whole, we have good 


reasons for taking a hopeful view of the 
future.” 

Much of the address related to the ef- 
fects upon vegetation of the exception- 
ally cold weather of the preceding winter 
and the drought of last summer, and the 
proper means of mitigating such excesses. 
In regard to the former, Mr. B. said: “ All 
we can gather on this subject, from pub- 
lished reports, is that very hardy varie- 
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ties, known as ‘iron-clads,’ generally es- 
caped, and that the damage was greater 
on low, alluvial bottoms than on high, 
rolling lands. This conforms to all our 
experience. To prepare for this conflict 
with severe winters it is plain, then, that 
the cultivator should endeavor to secure, 
by situation, soil and treatment, the great- 
est possible degree of hardiness which 
the species or variety is capable of at- 
taining in our climate. Hardiness, or the 
power to resist extremes of cold, is gen- 
erally recognized as a quality of the first 
importance. When a new variety of fruit 
or a new ornamental tree or plant is in- 
troduced, the first enquiry made is about 
its hardiness. In such climates as ours it 
is the one indispensable quality. What, 
then, can the cultivator do to promote 
hardiness? He can do much. First, and 
above all, our land must be dry ; that is, 
absolutely free from stagnant moisture, 
either naturally or made so by under- 
draining. We all know that plants grown 
on low, rich, moist lands are filled with 
watery fluids which render them peculiar- 
ly susceptible to injury from frost. We 
often see plants on low, moist grounds 
killed by an early frost, when on adjacent 
dry ground, only a few rods distant, they 
escaped. Vegetable physiologists have 
adopted as an axiom, ‘ That the power of 
plants to resist cold is in the inverse ratio 
of the rapidity with which the fluids cir- 
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culate,’ and ‘that the liability of the fluids 
of plants to freeze is greater in proportion 
to the size of the cells.’ That is, the less 
water there is in the fluids of the plants, 
and the smaller the cells, the greater is 
their power to resist cold. This is in 
narmony with all our experience. This 
is the reason why such destruction has 
fallen upon western. plantations. I have 
seen orchards at the west, on low, rich 
lands, frozen while in full leaf so that they 
looked perfectly black and dead. They 
were full of watery fluids when overtaken 
by the frost. The Chairman of the Wis- 
consin State Fruit Committee reports that 
the exposed crowns of many of the high- 
est limestone bluffs in that State, from one 
hundred to four hundred feet above the 
adjacent valley, produce as perfect or- 
chards as can be desired, up to latitude 
443°, where a large variety of our eastern 
Apples and Pears are permanently suc- 
cessful; while in the valley below nothing 
but the Siberians or Duchess of Olden- 
burgh will stand. This is the experience 
all over the west, and it is ours, only that 
in our milder climate it is not so marked. 

“In the second place, soil must possess 
sufficient fertility to produce a moderate, 
healthy growth. Trees or plants that are 
underfed become stunted, and are neither 
useful nor beautiful. The sooner they die 
the better. Those that are overfed make 
a rank, watery growth, which does not 
ripen, and is not in a condition to resist 
cold. These extremes are by no means 
uncommon in the treatment of trees. As 
a general thing the starvation process is 
more common, but it is also very com- 
mon to apply manure to excess. To 
maintain trees in a state of health and 
vigor, yielding their maximum of utility 
or beauty, requires both care and skill in 
the application of fertilizers and the treat- 
ment of the soil. In the management of 
fruit trees, overcropping is a great and 
very general evil. A tree overloaded 
with fruit can neither perfect the fruit nor 
ripen its wood properly, and in a severe 
climate it is quite likely to succumb to a 
degree of cold which, under proper treat- 
ment, it could have resisted perfectly. It 
is safe to say that millions of trees are 
annually ruined in this country by over- 
crops. The Grape is very sensitive in 
this respect; if overloaded the fruit will 
not ripen, nor will the wood ripen. It is 
not uncommon to hear people complain 


of their Grapes not ripening and the vines 
being killed, and ascribing the trouble to 
every cause but the right one, overcrop- 
ping. This is an error committed not by 
novices only. 

“A great many trees and plants are 
killed by kindness, too. New plants, 
costing a high price, are very apt to be 
stimulated by manure and water, so that, 
instead of making a moderate, well- 
ripened growth, they are forced, as it 
were, and come out dead in the spring. 
I have seen many such cases. I will only 
refer to one case on our own grounds, as 
a fair example. 

“There was a large bed of new Hy- 
drangea paniculata on the lawn, the plants 
were set close, and it was thought that a 
surface dressing of manure and plenty of 
water would assist their flowering, which 
takes place. late in the season, and gener- 
ally when it is dry. This treatment was 
well enough, but they got too much of 
both manure and water. They did not 
ripen either roots or tops, and nearly all 
were dead the following spring, while 
those in other parts of the grounds left 
to themselves were not injured in the 
slightest degree. I will mention another 
instance which has frequently arrested my 
attention, as showing the importance of 
well-ripened wood. The varieties of 
Golden Arbor Vitz have proved so liable 
to be injured in winter that their culture 
with us has been almost abandoned. 
Four years ago a couple of them were 
planted on a piece of rock-work, and 
these have escaped the slightest injury, 
even during the last severe winter. They 
make a moderate growth, but it is healthy; 
the color is perfect, and they seem quite 
at home. In every other situation they 
have failed. It is because the roots, run- 
ning among the rocks, free from stagnant 
moisture, acquire perfect ripeness, as do 
the whole plants. I believe that by special 
means of this sort we may do much to in- 
crease the hardiness of many beautiful 
trees and plants only half known. Much 
injury is done in city gardens by the ex- 
cessive use of water—not only to the 
lawns, but to trees and plants, and to 
health as well. Ripeness, then, is essen- 
tial to hardiness, is the source of hardi- 
ness, and the cultivator should never lose 
sight of this. Thanks to our climate, it is 
not so difficult to secure ripeness here as 
it is in some parts of our country. In 
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a report received from Minnesota, a few 
days ago, the writer stated that they had 


scarccly any autumn, but passed at once | 


from the season of growth to severe 
frosts. Here our autumns are splendid, 
with rarely frost enough to kill flowers 
until about the first of November. The 
early frost is the exception, and it is gen- 
erally so light as to do little harm, so that 
generally it is our own fault if our trees 
and plants are not well ripened. The 
generally acknowledged superiority of 
nursery trees grown in Western New 
York is due mainly to the perfect ripeness 
they acquire. The means to be employed 
to secure ripeness and hardiness may be 
briefly summed up as follows: 

“1. A dry soil, absolutely free from stag- 
nant moisture. 

“2. Sufficient fertility only to produce a 
moderate and healthy growth. 

“3. Such treatment of the soil as will en- 
courage growth early in the season and 
arrest it early in autumn. In the case of 
tender plants, these precautions will be 
all the more necessary. 

“4. Inthe case of fruit-bearing trees and 
plants, avoid over-cropping. 

“ And now let us consider very briefly 
what the cultivator may do to avert the 
ill effects of a drought such as that of last 
summer The most effectual and practi- 
cal means. within my knowledge is the 
constant and thorough tillage of the soil. 
According to my observation, wherever 
the soil was kept finely pulverized and 
stirred by the horse-hoe or cultivator, or, 
if in the garden, with a good, steel rake, 
at least once a week, the most severe 
droughts we ever experience here do very 
little harm. I have never seen better 
growth of nursery trees than during the 
past summer, and this is always the case 
in a dry season, with thorough cultivation. 
I have noticed the same effects in orch- 
ards. Where the ground was cultivated 
well the trees remained healthy in foliage 
and matured their fruit, while those not 
cultivated dropped both foliage and fruit 
to a great extent, and at the same time 
were injured for the future. The same 
effect has been observed in farm:crops. 
When in California, we were told by fruit- 
growers that the first impression there 
was that no fruit could be grown without 
irrigation, but they had ascertained by 
experience that for trees irrigation was 
unnecessary. Thorough cultivation was 


sufficient, and in the most flourishing 
plantations we visited, the ground was 
kept so fine and loose that we sank into 
it over our shoes. We were surprised at 
the results. 

“ Experienced cultivators know that in 
the dryest times soil kept well cultivated 
will show a certain degree of moisture 
two or three inches below the surface, and 
when not cultivated, it will be dry as 
powder several feet deep. The influence 
of culture in this respect is truly wonder- 
ful, and especially when the subsoil plow 
has been employed. This greatly in- 
creases the power of the soil to draw 
moisture from below in a time of drouth. 
It is an axiom in vegetable physiology 
that ‘the power of plants to resist ex- 
tremes of temperature is in direct pro- 
portion to the capability which the roots 
possess of absorbing sap less exposed to 
external influence of the atmosphere and 
the sun.’ The deep and thorough culture 
enables the roots of plants to draw com- 
paratively cool moisture from below, and 
instead of flagging and wilting under the 
hot sun and dry air, they rejoice in both. 
I am surprised that farmers do not employ 
the subsoil plow more than they do. It is 
a grand implement. What would nur- 
serymen do without it? If properly used, 
I believe it would, on most farms in this 
country, nearly or quite double the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil. Farmers are 
buying expensive fertilizers, far less valua- 
ble than might be found in their own soil 
by deep plowing and tillage. It is the 
subsoil plowing and thorough tillage that 
enables a nurseryman to take forty or 
fifty bushels of wheat to the acre, without 
manure, from land that had been cleared 
of a four or five year crop of trees. To 
resist the ill effects of drought, then, I 
will say, plow deep, keep the surface 
freely fertilized and constantly stirred 
once a week or oftener, cultivate—culti- 
vate deeply and thoroughly and defy the 
drought. Mulching has been strongly 
commended, but is applicable only in 
certain cases. It is useful in the case of 
newly planted trees, but even with mulch- 
ing, the surface of the ground should be 
kept finely pulverized.” 

A paper read by J. S. Woopwarp, of 
Lockport, entitled “Facts and Fallacies 
of Fruit-growing,” contained some very 
instructive points, which were well eluci- 
dated. “No fallacy is more commonly 
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believed than that any soil is good 
enough for Apple growing. The fact 
is that no land is too good, and no loca- 


tion too desirable for Apples, and if we | 


can't afford the best soils for them, we 
had much better not plant at all. 

“Tt is a fallacy in a. market orchard to 
plant too many varieties. 


“It is a fallacy in the selection of trees . 


to give more attention to the develop- 
ment of body and top than to the root 
and collar. 

“It is a popular fallacy that trees may 
be planted almost any way, so that they 
are got into the ground in comparatively 
straight rows. I know one instance when 


three men dug the holes and planted , 


twelve hundred trees in two days; in 
some places they used a nine-inch post- 
augur to make the hole, and, though 
through the aid of a very wet summer 
most of those trees lived, they have never 
made a satisfactory orchard. The land 
should be well prepared, and the holes 
dug not less than one foot further across 
than the longest roots extend, and deep 
enough to receive the tree to the depth it 
stood in the nursery, and the soil below 
should be well loosened. The planter 
should place the tree in position, taking 
care that the rows be straight both ways ; 
he should then by hand carefully straight- 
en each root, and see that the rich surface 
soil fills all spaces between them. With 


the same care should the entire hole be « 


filled and the soil carefully packed around 
the roots and body. More than half the 
subsequent growth and vigor of the tree 
depends upon careful planting. 

“ Another and very pernicious fallacy is 
the notion that trees should be planted 
close; that the more trees to the acre the 
greater profit. 
soil is especially adapted to orcharding, 
forty feet, is none too far apart. We not 
only want the sun to shine on all parts of 
the tree, but we want its beneficial influ- 
ence on the soil as well; there is nothing 
so good to kill the germs of disease and 
to sweeten the soil and enable it to sup- 
port the tree as sunlight. 


“A grave fallacy is the belief that | 


orchards should be pruned only at inter- 
vals of several years, and that any novice, 
however green, can be trusted with the 
pruning-knife and saw. An Apple tree 
should be regularly and systematically 
pruned each year from the planting, and 
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Thirty-six feet, and if the , 


| just enough to keep an open and sym- 
' metrical head, and so that at no time 
shall it be necessary to remove any large 
limbs. 

“The greatest of all fallacies is this, 
that after having cropped the orchard 
from planting to full maturity, we may 
then apply all the manure to other parts 
of the farm, and leave the orchard with 
only the decayed leaves and weeds to 
maintain its fertility. 

“The quantity of manure that may be 
profitably used on an orchard in full bear- 
_ing is hard to determine. I have never 
“seen an instance where I thought too 
much was used; instead of piling it about 
the trees, a general application of the 
_ whole surface under the trees is better.” 

Professor Comstock, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, read an instructive essay upon 
the scale-insect, with especial reference 
to those species infesting fruit trees, giv- 
ing their life history, their habits, and the 
oest means of exterminating them and 
| of preventing their spread. It was shown 
that trees infested with scale-insect could 
be rid of them by the application of 
whale-oil soap. One fourth of a pound 
of soap should be used to one gailon of 
water; the mixture heated in order to 
dissolve the soap thoroughly, and the 
solution applied while it yet retains a 
temperature of 100° F. Repeat the ap- 
plication after an interval of a few days. 
A hand, force, or fountain pump is the 
best implement to distribute the liquid 
with. 

Mr. Cuas. D. ZIMMERMAN, of the State 
farm, Lancaster, Ohio, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Entomology, presented a 
i paper giving an account of the weak 
, points of some of our injurious insects, 
and showing how they may be most easily 
‘destroyed. In conclusion he said: “ It is 

much to be regretted that the popular 
- feeling seems to be against the introduc- 

tion of the rudiments of the sciences into 
our public schools. The rising genera- 
tion, to be successful as tillers of the soil, 
will require a more accurate knowledge 
of economic entomology than the present 
or the past, as noxious insects are ever on 
‘the increase. Some of the European na- 
| tions are far ahead of us in this respect, 
‘for there, in the common schools, the 
| different branches of agriculture and hor- 
' ticulture, theoretical as well as practical, 
often receive attention.” 
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SWEET PEAS. 

The Sweet Pea presents a charming in- 
dividuality that wins and holds our ad- 
miration. Every curve in its peculiar 
form is graceful and its colors are bright, 
or soft, and contrasting. Besides, it is 
one of those flowers that “from the vol- 
uptuous June catch their perfumings.” 
The petals of the Sweet Pea, which 
are five in number, and from their 
peculiar arrangement have received dif- 
erent names, are grouped into two pairs 
with the odd one standing somewhat 
erect back of them. The lower pair is 
called the keel, while the petals en- 
closing them are the wings, and the 
uppermost petal is called the banner. 


known as Scarlet. 
ticed that the petals forming the keel are 
white, the wings rose-colored, and the 
banner scarlet. At the right of this cen- 
ter flower is one with white keel and very 
dark crimson wings and banner, this va- 
riety in the trade is called Black. Direct- 


ly underneath the last mentioned one is | 


what is known as Blue Edged. Above 


the center flower, Scarlet, is one with | 
white keel and white wings and a rose-— 


colored banner; this is Painted Lady. 
At the upper left-hand corner of the 


group is Scarlet Invincible, having a white | 


keel and scarlet wings and banner. 


Sow the seed as early as possible in the 
spring, about four inches deep, in good, 


rich, mellow soil. 
them, and a very good one, is to mark 


out a circle two feet in diameter, four | 


inches deep, and sow the Peas around, 


In 
the colored plate the center flower is— 
In this it may be no- | 


One way of sowing | 


about an inch apart. A stake about five 
| feet high should stand at the center ; just 
| inside the circumference place a barrel 
hoop and peg it down to the ground, and 


attach strings to it about three inches 
apart all around, fastening them also at 
the top of the stake. On these strings 
the stems will climb by means of their 
tendrils, arranging themselves in a form, 
. that of a cone, most advantageous to dis- 

play their beautiful blooms. Another 
| course often pursued is to sow the seed 
in straight lines, supporting the stems 
either with strings or brush, thus forming 
a sort of hedge. Mulching the ground 
with some light litter when the season be- 
comes advanced has the effect to keep 
the soil cool, which is a most favorable 
condition for this plant. Cutting the flow- 
ers, and thus preventing the seed to form, 
has a tendency to keep the plants long in 
a blooming state. 

One of our engravings shows a portion 
of a hedge supported by sticks. We have 
made. the hedge thin, so as to show how 
the sticks are placed, but naturally they 
are almost, or entirely, concealed. The 
other is a clump or group supported by a 
stake or two in the center. 

Sweet Peas as cut flowers, odorous and 
variously colored and tinted, are of the 
highest value for bouquets, vases, and 
many other purposes. 

“ But who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers? 
Or can it mix them with the matchless skill, 


And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows.” 
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ANNUALS FOR BEDDING. 


PHLOX DKUMMONDII, 


If a large number of plants of Petunia 
and Phlox Drummondii are wanted for 
planting out, it will be well to start them 
soon. Those not having the facilities of 
a greenhouse or plant-frame can make 
use of the window with a little extra care. 
Pots, or shallow pans, or boxes, should 
be filled with some light soil and the seed 
sown therein. The soil should be light, 
porous and rich. Some good garden soil, 
mixed with old, decayed manure, well 
commingled and run through a sieve, to 
take out all the coarse parts, may be 
mixed with an equal amount of fine leaf- 
mold and half as much sharp sand. This 
will make a soil that the water can pass 
through freely and will not crust or bake 
on the top, and through which the plant- 
lets can easily push themselves and ex- 
tend their roots. When separate colors 
and varieties are to be raised, the seed 
should be sown in rows, carefully labeling 
each variety. A quarter of an inch is suf- 
ficient deptn for Phlox seed, and the Pe- 
tunia need be only half as deep. Instead 
of covering the seeds with the soil after 
they have been placed in the drills, it will 
be even better to scatter sand along, filling 
the drills with it, as it will offer the least 
resistance to the little germinating plants. 


The soil should be carefully watered, and | 


then be allowed to stand for a time and 
drain before sowing the seed; after seed- 
sowing immediate water will not be need- 
ed. The watering at all times should be 
done lightly and carefully, so as not to 


disturb the surface, or drench the soil. 
When the plants have made their appear- 
ance they should have the benefit of the 
best light, and be kept in a temperature 
of 65° to 70° in the daytime, and not less 
that 55° at night. When the plants have 
made a few leaves and begin to crowd 
each other, they should be carefully lifted 
and transplanted separately into other 
boxes, where they will have room to de- 
velop and can receive the light and air on 
all sides. A second transplanting a few 
weeks later will be desirable, and the 
plants will be the stockier and _ better- 
rooted for this extra labor expended on 
them. Give air at suitable times, and by 
watchful care and attention keep the 
plants in vigorous growth until they are 
ready to take their place in the open 
grounds, for which they may be prepared 
by gradually exposing them more and 
more to the air, and thus hardening them 
off. 

If the weather should promise to be 
dry when the proper time arrives to plant 
out, rake the beds over and proceed with 
the work, and afterwards give each plant 
a little water and provide some slight 
shade; there is nothing better in this way 
than a handful of newly cut grass laid 
thinly over each plant. The grass shades 
for a day or two, but, as it dries, gradual- 
ly exposes the plants to the sun, which 
they are thus enabled to bear. The after 
culture is to stir the ground gnd keep it 
free from weeds. 


ROSE GOSSIP. 


It must be a matter of sincere pleasure 
to all admirers of the Queen of flowers to 
observe the steadily increasing interest 
which it awakens in this country. A 
move in the right direction is the raising 
of new varieties from seed now attempted 
by some, and it is hoped will be by other 
rosarians, and that before many decades 
have passed we may be able to repay ina 
measure France and England for the 
many lovely members of this royal line 
which the patience and skill of their 
rosarians have produced. 

As regards Rose shows, however, it is 
quite possible that a long time may inter- 
vene before we can present anything like 
those given in Europe. At the grand hor- 


ticultural exhibition held in the Champs | 


Elysees, Paris, the latter end of May last, 
the display of Roses was magnificent in 
the extreme, and one among the many 
points of attraction was a collection of 
Rose trees in pots, numbering 1800. The 
plants, models of health and vigor, were 
in full bloom, and filled the vast enclosure 
with their delicious odor. This peerless 
display was contributed by M. Leveque 
et fils, the celebrated rosarians of Ivry- 
sur-Seine. The varieties were choice, and 
included the principal novelties of recent 
introduction. Added to this were other 
contributions from various growers and 
amateurs, forming an aggregate of be- 
witching beauty, and which was truly a 
feast of Roses such as France alone can 
display. The capabilities of that beauti- 
ful land in this regard are prodigious, and 
apparently unapproachable. The French 
growers have offered an exceptionally 
large number of new Roses for 1881, one 
rosarian, M. Nabonnaud, presenting the 
extraordinary number of fifteen novelties. 

Guillot fils, of Lyons, offer a new Tea 
of great promise, named Etoile de Lyon. 

7 


| The description, which we take from the 
Journal Forticole, of Vienna, may be con- 
sidered impartial. That journal says that 
“™M. J. B. Guillot fils, the originators of 
that ideal Rose, La France, have in 
L’Etoile de Lyon, produced a worthy 
rival to that charming flower. It is a 
magnificent Rose, very large, very full, of 
most beautiful form, and is extremely 
graceful; the color is clear yellow, with 
brighter yellow shadings, growing deeper 
at the center; it is very fragrant, and gives 
promise of being quite hardy.” The same 
growers have a Hybrid Perpetual, Mad- 
ame Marie Bianchi, a cross between Vic- 
tor Verdier and Virginale ; it is described 
as very distinct, full and globular ; lilac in 
color, with brighter center ; very fragrant, 
and a true perpetual: Hybrid Perpetual 
Jules Monges, very large, full, and in color 
carmine-rose: Tea, Madame Cusin, full, 
fine form and quite distinct; purplish-rose 
on white ground, slightly shaded with 
yellow: Rosa Polyantha, Mignonette, the 
i flowers, in corymbs of from thirty to forty, 
are quite small; pale rose in color, chang- 
ing to white, and blooms throughout the 
season; a lovely miniature Rose suitable 
for borders, and is said to be quite hardy 
in France. The five foregoing received 
| first-class premiums. 

M. Gonod, of Lyons, sends out two: 
Beaute de l’Europe, a very remarkable 
and promising Tea Rose, belonging to 
the Gloire de Dijon family, and is de- 
scribed as very vigorous, with flowers of 
great size and very full; style of Centi- 
folia; the color is deep yellow, with re- 
verse of petals coppery-yellow. It is said 
to be the most striking yellow Rose hith- 
erto produced, and has been compli- 
mented by a colored plate in the Journal 
des Roses, which, if an accurate repre- 
sentation, proves it to be an extremely 
showy flower: Hybrid Perpetual, Mad- 
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ame Marie Garnier, flowers large and 
finely-formed ; color flesh in the center, 
the exterior petals silvery-white. This is 
an extra sort, and it will doubtless prove 
an acquisition to the somewhat limited 
list of white or very light-colored Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

Schwartz, of Lyons, offers four new 
Roses of his own, and introduces two 
grown by M. Schmitt. Of the former, 
Cameens, a hybrid Tea, the Journal des 
Roses speaks in high terms, and honors it 
with a colored plate; and this competent 
authority states that, notwithstanding the 
drought of the past summer, Camecens 
bloomed in great abundance from spring 
until the autumn, and at that date was in 
full flower with no signs of cessation till 
the rigors of winter should arrest it. This 
flower is above medium in size, imbrica- 


ted, and in color is a very lovely shade of | 


bright china-rose on yellow ground, with 
white flakings: Hybrid Perpetual Com- 
tesse Henrietta Combes is style of Marie 
Bauman, large, full flower, bright satiny 
rose, with silvery reflections; very fra- 
grant: Hybrid Perpetual Madame John 
Twombly; red, with bright deep shad- 
ings: Hybrid Perpetual Madame Jules 
Grevy, large and full, interior of flower 
salmon, shaded white, and exterior bright 
carmine, shaded rose; a new color and a 
promising sort. Camoens and Madame 
Jules Grevy received first-class premiums. 

The two Roses of M. Schmitt are Hy- 
brid Perpetual Madame Adelaide Cote, 
in form and bearing in the style of Sena- 
teur Vaisse; very large and full; color 
showy crimson, with intense glowing 
shades mixed with black in the center: 
Noisette Caroline Schmitt; salmon-yel- 
low, changing to yellowish white; a per- 
petual bloomer. 


M. Moreau-Robert, of Angers, offers: 


four novelties, among which is a new 
Perpetual Moss, named Mousseline, de- 
scribed as very strong and vigorous; 
flower large, very full, opening well, and 
from pale rose turning to pure white; a 
true perpetual bloomer. The same es- 
tablishment sent out the perpetual Moss, 
Blanche Moreau, last year. They also 
offer the Hybrid Perpetual, Archduchesse 
Elizabeth d’Autriche, a fine, large flower, 
clear satin-rose, and extremely floriferous: 
Hybrid Perpetual Madame Yorke, ver- 
milion red, shaded with carmine and 
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origina! and useful coloring, and Hybrid 
Perpetual Albert La Blotais, a fine globu- 
lar flower, medium size, velvety-black 
shadings, with glowing, fiery tints; a pro- 
lific bloomer.—F. LANCE. 
+2 ___—_ 
A WINDOW GARDEN. 


Mr. Vick:—I had a window garden 
made to order, last summer, and which 
proves to be very satisfactory. It consists 
of a pine box as long as my window is 
wide, eleven inches in depth and ten inch- 
es in width. The pine “stuff” used in 
making the box was half an inch thick, 
and it was securely screwed together at 
the corners. This box was oiled and then 
trimmed round top and bottom with imi- 
tation black walnut moulding; mounted 
sufficiently high on legs furnished with 
castors to raise the top of the box a few 
inches above the window sill. The whole 
box was then varnished. The bottom of 
the box was perforated with holes, to se- 
cure good drainage. Thus far, of course, 
my box is like every one’s box for holding 
plants, but now I wanted to secure a light, 
firm trellis, and support for a hanging- 
basket, that should do away with the 


necessity of training vines around a win- 
dow casing. To this end I had about 
thirty feet of quarter-inch iron rod cut in 
two. Each of the pieces fifteen feet long 
were first bent so as to form an arch over 
the box, and then the two arches were 
welded together for about two feet in the 
central part of the arch, and then this 
welded portion was bent down about 
eighteen inches below the highest point 
of the arch. The four ends of the rod 
were then securely fastened to the four 
corners of the box on the inside. The 
engraving of it here shown will assist in 


blackish-purple; on the whole a very | making my description understood. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To each end of the box, on the outside, } 


about four inches below the top, I had a 
shelf, twelve by nine inches, fastened by 
means of little brackets at each side, and 
a brace from the bottom of the box to the 
middle of the outside edge of the shelf. 
On these shelves were placed boxes 
planted with German Ivy and Madeira 
Vine. Of course all the readers of this 
MAGAZINE understand that the best re- 
sults can be obtained only from young, 
vigorous plants that have been rooted 
about midsummer. The boxes at the 
end and the rods may be painted a dark 
brown, and either a hanging-basket or a 
bird cage suspended from the crotch in 
the central depression of the arch. The 
effect produced by the thrifty, large-leaved 
plants in the box, growing as plants sel- 
dom grow in pots, the arch wreathed and 
covered with the glossy green vines, and 


midway between a hanging-basket with ! 
drooping vines that nearly brush the flow- 


ers below, and which yet spare a few ten- 
drils to creep up the strings and salute 
the vines above, this effect, I say, is worth 
striving for. Then, when it is considered 
how much easier it is to care for plants 
and vines in this way than by pot-culture, 
the possibility of rolling the whole thing 
out doors on a bright day and showering 
the vines, which could never be treated | 
to such a luxury if they were fastened to | 
window casing, and, withal, the simplicity : 
and cheapness of the contrivance, it would | 
seem that many might try some such plan. | 
My dream is next year to fill the box with 
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ADAMIA VERSICOLOR. 


The various colored, or changeable, 
Adamia, Adamia versicolor, is a dwarf, 
evergreen, greenhouse shrub, with smooth 
branches and opposite, oblong, lanceolate, 
serrate leaves. It is a native of China, 
from which country it was introduced, by 
ROBERT ForTung, in 1844. It first flow- 
ered in England, in the gardens of the 
London Horticultural Society, in Septem- 
ber, 1846. Mr. FoRTUNE describes it as 
“growing on the Island of Hong Kong 
in the ravines, about half-way up the sides 
of the granite mountains, where it is 
deluged with torrents of water, and forced 
by a vehement heat into luxuriant growth; 
at that time it must be exposed to as much 
as 120° of direct sunshine, while ripening 
its wood, and afterwards it must endure a 
temperature of 40° until the rains and 
heat return, and once more force it into 
vigor. All this must be done with an 
abundance of air, for it is continually ex- 
posed to violent gusts and storms of wind, 
which struggle with a burning sun, and 
' must depend for its food upon what the 
air can bring it, and upon such saline 
matters as may be yielded to water by 
the decompusition of the granite soil.” 

To a person who has had but little ex- 
experience in the cultivation of plants, the 
above brief notes afford a great deal of 
useful information concerning the proper 
treatment of this beautiful species, and if 
all plant collectors were to adopt a plan 
somewhat similar to the above, they 
would give us much valuable information 


flowering Begonias, and I want to improve | concerning the proper treatment of the 
my hanging-basket a little. 1 would be j plants they discover and introduce. The 


glad to hear from some one's practical 
experience what plants are best adapted 
to giving long’ tendrils, with fine foliage, 
and, if possible, a few flowers. 
gated foliage would, however, be prefera- 
ble to the flowers, in my estimation.— 
MICHIGAN. 
—____—o <« @—____-__- 

BACTERIA AND THE YELLOwS.—In one 
of the agricultural journals H. E. Brp- 
WELL, of Wayne County, Michigan, says 
that “bacteria are found in budded and 
innoculated trees three years before the 
tree dies with the yellows, and in budded 
trees two years before ypu can discover 
any outward appearance of its existence.” 
The last clause of the sentence quoted is 
important if substantiated; can Mr. Brp- 
WELL satisfactorily prove it ?—S. 


A varie- | 


flowers of this Adamia are produced in 
pyramidal, downy, terminal panicles. In 
the bud state the flowers are almost white, 
gradually changing, as they expand, into 
ja bright violet-blue. When fully expand- 
_ ed, the single flowers measure almost an 
‘inch in diameter, so some idea can be 
: formed of their beauty. In appearance 
‘the plant has somewhat the habit of a 
Hydrangea. It flowers during the autumn 
; months. Propagation is effected by cut- 
' tings, and, as the plant is of rapid growth, 
' young plants, if liberally treated, will suon 
' form fine flowering specimens. 

| The Adamia is a plant most easily cul- 
| tivated; it requires good drainage, plenty 
, of pot-room for its roots, a compost com- 
, posed of two-thirds well-rotted sods and 
one-third well-rotted manure or leaf-mold 
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well mixed, abundance of water during 
its season of growth, with a weekly water- 
ing of liquid manure. The most prefera- 


ble mode of treatment is to turn the plant j 


out of its pot or tub about the first of 
May, repot it, and, if deemed necessary, 
place it in a larger pot or tub. The pot 
should be so placed that the plant is fully 
exposed to the sun (if in a pot the pot 
should be plunged) when it should be 
abundantly supplied with water and every 
means used to induce a luxuriant growth. 
On the approach of frost the plant should 
be removed to a light and airy part of 
the greenhouse until it has ceased flower- 
ing, when it may be removed to a cool, 


dry cellar, or placed under the stage of | 


the greenhouse, care being taken to keep 

the plant from becoming too wet, for, if 

allowed to become too wet, it will rot. 
The essential requisites in the culture 


of this species are to keep the plant cool | 


and dry during its season of repose, to 
use all means to induce a luxuriant growth 


during the summer season, and to keep it ; 


in a light, airy situation when about to 
bloom. When well grown, the panicles 


of flowers are from eight to ten inches in | 


diameter. The generic name was given 
in honor of Dr. JouN ADAM, of Calcutta, 
and the specific name in allusion to the 
various changes in color which the flower- 
buds and flowers undergo.—CHARLEs FE. 
PARNELL, Queens, 1. 1. 


— > > - 


A HANDSOME SELAGINELLA. 


To those who appreciate beauty of form 
in plants, no apology will be necessary 
for the introduction of the present sub- 
ject. It is one of those plants which, 
when thriving well, do not require us to 
wait six months, more or less, before we 
can see them in their full beauty ; but by 
gracefulness of outline and delicacy of 
tint and texture, make their silent appeal 
to our admiration all the year round. A 
Férn or a moss looks as dejected and 
miserable as a plant can when not in vig- 
orous health; indeed, the beauty of all 
plants grown specially for foliage depends 
on good health. 

Selaginella Martensii, the subject of this 
writing, is known to botanists as S. for- 
mosa, and the name, meaning fine or 
handsome form, is very appropriate. This 
plant is a native of Mexico, and, therefore, 
likes a rather warm greenhouse or room 


to grow in. A good compost for this 
plant, as also for almost any moss or 
Fern, may be made of equal parts of de- 
composed leaves and sods, with good, 
sharp sand added in the proportion of 
one-sixth in bulk of the whole. A seed- 
pan three or four inches deep and ten or 
more in diameter is a good thing to grow 
Selaginella Martensii in, as it is a half- 
creeping variety. Drainage is of the first 
importance, for, although it likes plenty 
of moisture, the water must drain away 
readily and never become stagnant. If 
pots are used, place a piece of broken pot, 
hollow side down, over the hole, and an 
inch or so of smaller pieces on that, then 
some of the roughest of the soil, which 
should be well broken, or chopped, up, 
but never sifted, and then the plant may 
be placed in and filled around it, with the 
soil made moderately firm, within half an 
inch of the top of the pot. If a pan is 
used, a good bottom of potsherd over the 


hole and an inch of rough soil will be 
sufficient drainage. Water should not be 
required immediately on repotting; it is 
better to water a plant well before the 
operation, and have the new soil moist, 
but not wet enough to adhere to the hand, 
then a plant will not require watering be- 
fore the second or third day after repot- 
ting, by which time the new feeders of 
the roots will be ready to work. When 
established, give the plant good waterings 
when required, not just moistening the 
surface and leaving the soil below dry. 

If these directions are followed as to 
soil and potting, and the plant kept in an 
atmosphere not too dry, and from 55° to 
60° at night, and warmer during the day, 
Selaginella Martensii will be satisfied, 
and those who care for it will be grati- 
fied.—B. 


. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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RIVINA HUMILIS IN TEXAS. 


I have found growing in the Brazos 
river bottom a plant that I know must be 
Rivina humilis. I admired it, but sup- 
posed it was an annual until I saw it 
among a collection of hot-house plants in 
Galveston. The lady who owned the plant 
said she did not know the name, but had 
purchased it from a florist. It was iden- 
tical with my little wild plant. The root 
is tuberous, the leaves are delicate in 
texture, and in shape like the catalogue 
engraving of Rivina; the flowers are 
small and white, and in delicate racemes ; 
the berries are small, a clear scarlet, and 


RIVINA HUMILIS. 


very ornamental. The plants are a foot 
or more in height. I would urge upon 
the flower-lovers of the South to go into 
the woods near them and they will find 
growing plants that, in catalogues, are 
described as hot-house plants. Take 
these wild plants, pot them and give them 
a place among your house-flowers, and 
you will have beautiful specimens, for 
which you may find names in the lists of 
some enterprising florist, and for which 
you would have to pay money that might 
be expended for a rare Rose. I potted 
several of these plants late in the fall, and 
for some time they were quite pretty, but 
the shock of moving them from native 
woods was too great, and the bushes 
withered and looked so ugly I cut them 
down and set the box and pot on the edge 
of the gallery. Recently the plants have 
commenced putting up fresh shoots, and 
trom one root I see four distinct shoots 
starting, each of which will make a bush 
equal to the one I cut down. It may 
develop into a good bedding plant in 
this climate. It certainly would do well 


in a cool room if it grows so well on 
the gallery. It only seems to need pro- 
tection from frost—A READER. 

—— > o___—— 


NOTES ON GRAPE CULTURE. 


Mr. Vick :—Fifteen years ago I planted 
Grapevines. I digged about them, I ma- 
nured them, and for twice three years un- 
successfully sought fruit. I did more; I 
fertilized with composted, and with green 
manure, put ashes on one, gypsum on 
another, and went the rounds with bones, 
phosphates, lime, and salt. I gave de- 
ceased hens, lambs and cats the benefit of 
sepulture near the roots. I pruned, I left 
“unslashed,” and then, I thought, did 
most everything but gather Grapes. When 
near despair, I appealed to Purpy, whose 
creed is given in a still, small voice. The 
honest and apt Quaker diagnosed and 
pronounced, dyspepsia. But a less nu- 
tritious diet gave not what I wanted— 
Grapes. 

At that time Grape-culture in this lo- 
cality was in its infancy, and the fruit was 
generally grown on neglected vines. But 
outside of this, my native town, | found a 
locality in which the soil was sandy, where 
each vine was annually loaded with fruit. 
The only result of my questioning and 
reasoning was that my soil was not adapt- 
ed to Grape culture. Although it is not 
heavy, the admixture of it and common 
plaster-sand of rather a fine grain around 
the roots of the vines gave me Grapes; 
and now, when transplanting vines, sand - 
is one of the essentials in making beds in 
which to put them. This is an illustration 
of the remark in an article in the last vol- 
ume, that “a warm and well-drained soil 
is needed to grow good Grapes ;” but to 
me it has been an elaborate job to draw 
it from my own experience. 

While it is as true of the Grape as of 
anything else in the vegetable or the ani- 
mal kingdom that growth can be obtained 
only by furnishing food in unstinted quan- 
tities, yet, I think it far better to make the 
soil only moderately rich at planting, and 
afterward to annually apply fertilizers, 
such as well-rotted stable-manure, bones 
(the smaller or the more finely broken 
the better), ashes, and superphosphates ; 
accomplishing by this plan the twofold 
result of furnishing plant-food and culti- 
vation, the latter being very essential, and 
weed-growth must, be prevented. Deep 
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tillage and the application of manure be- 
low the soil, that is, in the subsoil, have in 
every instance been ruinous with me. 
Eight or ten inches is as deep as I now 
put any fertilizer for Grapevines. I was 
led to adopt this practice by planting half 
a dozen or more vines at different times 
in three old hot-beds: These vines in- 
cluded two Concords, two Crevelings, one 
Delaware, and one unknown variety, that 
were, each, one year old or older, besides 
several vines grown from cuttings that 
were allowed to remain in the hot-bed 
when propagated. Not one of these has 
ever produced a good bunch of Grapes, 
and the few living vines are making a 
feeble growth. Deep tillage may be de- 


sirable in New York, but it is not in cen- . 


tral New Hampshire. 

If I can attend to it, each shoot is nipped 
off at the second joint from the cluster 
just as soon as the buds show themselves, 
and all lateral shoots are rubbed off from 
these and all other canes where not 
wanted. Economy in the vitality of the 
vine will be obvious. 

The rose-bug, or rose-chafer, had been 
attracted to our garden by a plenitude of 
Roses, and after devouring everything ac- 
ceptable to its ravenous appetite, the 
males died and the females entered the 
ground, laid their eggs, came to the sur- 
face again and died. The eggs hatched 
about three weeks after, the larve fed on 
the tender roots and, in mid-autumn, went 
into the earth below the reach of frost, 
came up again in spring and were trans- 
formed into beetles, and late in June or 
early in July they “swarmed” and could 


have been “ hived” from the Rose bushes | 


in countless numbers. For years and 
years they had done this, and by the time 
I got to growing Grapevines the swarms 
were pretty good-sized ones. We picked, 
jarred the nuisances into pans of hot 
water, covered the vines with mosquito 
netting, but had several prospects for a 
bountiful yield of Grapes destroyed be- 
fore an effectual preventive of their rav- 
ages was found in the Grafton mineral 
fertilizer. Since that happy discovery was 
made, the Stevens mineral fertilizer, gyp- 
sum (plaster of Paris) and air-slaked lime, 
have proved equally good and less ex- 
pensive preventives of the rose-bug’s con- 
sumption of Grape blooms. 


When the forerunners of the rose-bugs ; ble. 


make their appearance not a moment 


should be lost before applying some min- 
eral powder to the Grapevines when wet. 
If no dew is on them, thoroughly wet 
each leaf, and especially each cluster of 
buds, bloom, or Grapes, by throwing a 
small quantity of water up, through, and 
down over the vines before applying the 
powdered dust in the same way. Any of 
the above-named minerals will prove effi- 
cacious if seasonably applied, but, after 
commencing his feast, the rose-bug is lit- 
tle disturbed by anything milder than 
nitro-glycerine or dynamite.— ROBERT, 
Pittsfield, N. H. 


<> + 
A PERENNIAL GARDEN. 


Mr. Vick:—The New Year came in 
brightly, and “ Happy New Year” was 
echoed on all sides. But as days crept 
by I missed something; there was some 
pleasure the old year gave which I found 
wanting in the new. What could it be? 
Looking one day at my Cactus, covered 
with its scarlet blooms, I wished with all 
my heart that Mr. Vick could see it, and 
then I remembered my MaGazineE. Ah! 
that was the missing link. Now the new 
year would be complete. The MAGAzINE 
arrived a few moments ago, prettier, 
brighter, sweeter than ever. One can al- 
most fancy the perfume of flowers lingers 
among its leaves. 

I will tell you something that will be 
very surprising to the readers in your 
vicinity. I have now several plants in the 
garden uninjured by the winter; such as 
Petunias, Salvias, and Verbenas. Think 
of a bouquet of Verbenas in January! | 
wish to tell you of the Cactus which grows 
wild here, commonly known as Prickly 
Pear. It covers quite a large space of 
ground, and seems as if it had been 
thrown down; one leaf is piled upon 
another until it resembles amound. The 
fruit is ripe at this season, and is consid- 
ered quite nice by some. It lives all 
through the winter, as do many of our 
wild plants. 

There is at all seasons something pretty 
and interesting to be seen in our woods. 
I often wonder if the northern woods are 
half so pretty. Won’t some northern 
writers please tell us about their woods? 
—B. A. T., Alistletoe Vale, S.C. 

—___-—- 

WILpD Goose Pivn is not proving valua- 
It is a poor bearer, the fruit falls, 
and it is worthless when grown. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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RENEWAL OF GRAPE VINES. 


The question is often asked, can an old 
neglected Grapevine be renewed; if so, 
what is the best manner in practice among 
grape growers to produce the desired 
result? I take this to be an enquiry, 
whether a new and thrifty Grapevine can 
profitably be produced from and in place 
of a poor and neglected one. It can be 
done, and time may be gained over reset- 
ting with a new, young plant, and this too, 
even though it should be desired to change 
the variety, which may be done by graft- 
ing. From my own observation and 
experience, which I believe will be cor- 
roborated by other grape growers, I 
consider it a fact that it is impossible to 
replace successfully and profitably an old 
plant that has been long on soil devoted 
to vine-growing with a new, young plant. 
A young plant can be placed in the 
position of an old, worn out vine; it could 
live, but its growth would be too slow 
for profit unless accompanied with 
greater cultivation and more fertilization 
than the success and value of the plant 
would warrant. The feeble growth in 
these circumstances is in a great measure 
due to the numerous insect and fungoid 
pests, which always breed and accumulate 
in old plantations. Supposing the reader 
to be the unfortunate possessor of a few 
neglected vines, and wishing for their 
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reconstruction, I give the plan for lay- 
ering or renewal that I have followed 
successfully in my own vineyard experi- 
ence. In order to clearly illustrate my 
method, engravings have been prepared, 
showing an old neglected vine, and the 
same vine in the first stage of renewal. 
Early in spring, before the buds open, 


‘ the following season. 


‘sented in the second illustration. 


take the cane c, which is understood to 
be one-year-old wood, or the growth of 
the previous season, and bury it deep in 
the ground as possible, in the manner 
shown in the cut by the dotted line c, 
but not going below the hard pan, and 
allowing two buds to appear above the 
surface of the ground. The next opera- 
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tion is to prune off all wood from the 
vine except the canes A and B, leaving six 
fruit buds on a, and four fruit buds on 
cane B. Only one cane should be 
allowed to grow from the layer during 
After one season's 
growth the vine will appear as is repre- 
In the 
succeeding season prune off all of the 
old vine at a and B, and the layer at c, 
leaving six to ten fruit buds on the cane, 
according to the strength of the plant. 
Now there is a strong young plant, with 
the extra assistance of the whole strength. 
of the old root to aid it, making it many 
times stronger, and thus overcoming all 
the difficulties that would hinder or 
destroy an independent young plant. 
If it be desirable to change the variety 
of the Grape, graft the layer the spring 
of the second year by the ordinary 
tongue graft, using no wax, but packing 
the soft dirt well about the scion; leave 
the top bud of the scion about an inch 
under ground, and prune the vine again 
in the same manner as the previous year,. 
using the canes nearest the stock on each 
side to form the arms, one with six and 
the other with four buds, the latter being 
on the same side as the layer. The old 
stump and root may be removed at any 
time desirable after the third year. 
Let me call the attention of the reader 
to the importance of careful, thoughtful 
pruning—it will do more to ensure success 


SOUP EARP, 
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than cultivation. Prune carefully first, 
afterwards cultivate. So mnch has been 
written and said on the question of prun- 
ing, that people have come to think it 
almost beyond ordinary comprehension. 
The many different methods advocated 
are but the opinions of many different 
persons, all aiming at the one object, but 
differing in methods and correspondingly 
in results. The one object of pruning is 
to keep the vine in a thrifty, healthy con- 
dition from year to year, by removing all 
of the superfluous growth of wood. The 
true method, and the one I try to follow, 
may be figuratively described as an ounce 
of good judgment combined with all the 
experience one may have at command. 
A vine to be profitable must be pruned 
so as to be able to ripen and mature 
perfectly the greatest amount of fruit 
without the vine sustaining injury, as it 
will, if over-loaded; and to determine the 
capacity of the vine, we have the result 
of the previous year. If the growth of 
wood is short, and the canes spindling 
and have not attained a proper length, 
that is, mature, before frost, which is about 
an average of three feet, the vine has 


been over-loaded, and fewer fruit buds by’ 
at least a third should be left; so, also, if | 


the vine has made an abundant growth of 
wood, we may know that a greater 
number of fruit buds may be added for 
the following season; for it is reasonable 
that a healthy and strong crop of wood 
can produce a large crop of fruit—Epw. 
P. SNELL, Rochester, N.Y. 


————_—_—_o <> o______ 
FLOWERS AND GOOD CITIZENS. 


Has it ever occurred to all of us that, 
in filling the mission it has chosen, this 
MAGAZINE is accomplishing a far higher 
and nobler purpose than the cultivation of 
flowers? The following illustration may 
be sufficient to make the matter plain: 
Where no cultivated flowers bloom in 
summer, where no plants grow in winter, 
there, as a rule, you will find the young 
folks absent during the evening. But it is 
the exception to find the boys preferring 
the village store boxes to chairs in the 
cozy corner at home, where a few house- 
plants are grown, and neat and bright 
monthlies and papers are received and 
read. ; 

The ennobling and refining effect pro- 
duced by a love for flowers is sure, at 


_ and thrifty as ever. 
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some time, to generate a corresponding 
desire for a pleasant home. Expense 
does not always make a house attractive, 
nor does wealth certainly or usually bring 
content. But where you find the young 
members of the household frequently de- 
vising plans for beautifying the home, es- 
pecially at a limited cost, there you are 
pretty certain to find other worthy quali- 
ties developing which will make the 
world better. 

If the home is unpleasant and uninter- 
esting, small allurements will lead the 
young away from it, and frequently into a 
downward path. Among my acquaint- 
ances has never been found one who 
thought he knew too much or was too 
good, but on the other hand the regrets 
for the opposite qualities have been fre- 
quently expressed. Every word has some 
effect on a child; his mind is plastic and 
he usually creeps before he walks, wheth- 
er going towards rectitude or destruction. 
Encourage and lead, but never drive him 
into goodness. A child craves entertain- 
ment and activity, and unless his mind is 
furnished with what is now called “a per- 
fect food” he is going to get something 
which is likely to rear anything but an 
exemplary citizen. — ROBERT, /%tsfield, 
N. HA. 


—s > oe —————_ 

CAMELLIAS.—A professional florist here 
has a very fine plantation of Camellias in 
his hot-house, some of them 7o years old, 
They are planted in 
the earth, in peat. He gets ahout 9,000 
blossoms one year, and 6,000 the next. 
He has so good success with Smilax, that 
he fills large orders from Philadelphia, 
where the plant is sold as ‘“ Boston 
Smilax.”"—M. R. S., Newtonatlle, Mass. 

et ee ae ee 

STAPELIA AND Cactus.—In the Decem- 
ber MAGAZINE, R. A. S., Hood's Landing, 
Tenn., says persons err in giving Stapelias 
and Cactus the same treatment. Will he 
please give, in this JoURNAL, his mode of 
treatment for Stapelia, and also state 
whether the smooth, flat-leaved Cactus 
should have the same treatment as the 
other kinds.—Mrs. R. S. H., Nauvoo, M1. 

——_____- 2» -______— 

Japan Evonymtes In Kansas.—A lady 
in Labette County, Kansas, writes, that 
she has a plant of the Euonymus Japon- 
ica that is “four years old, three feet 
high, and perfectly hardy.” 


BIFACIAL ORANGES. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle says: 
the Province Agricole, M. HECKEL tells 


us how the fruits which on one side pre- | 


sent the characteristics of Oranges, and 
on the other those of Lemons, are pro- 
duced. A nurseryman at Cannes, M. 
Torpo, takes scions (60urgeons) of vari- 
ous species of Citrus, Orange, Lemon, 
&c., and grafts them circularly around the 
trunk of a Citrus, arranging the scions 
closely together in pairs, so as to bring 
about complete fusion of the scions. 
When the grafts have adhered, the trees 
are headed down to within a short dis- 
tance of the grafts, and in spring branches 
are seen which give rise to monstrous 
fruits, having the characteristics of the 
different grafts blended together. The 
branches which originate from the un- 
grafted shoots produce leaves which are 
greatly changed in form and differ from 
those of either species, thus affording a 
striking proof of graft-hybridization. The 
flowers of the two species are also fused.” 

The above is a very strange story, and 
especially strange to be related by a 
journal of the character of the one from 
which we quote. In the first place, the 
translation from the French source is 
wrong, for what is meant by bourgeon is 
bud, not graft. If the words scion and 
graft were not employed so frequently in 
the above extract, it might be thought 
that their use was unintentional, and that 
the operation of budding was understood, 
though not so expressed; but the fre- 
quent use of these words and the des- 
cription altogether of the operation leave 
no doubt of the thought in the mind of 
the writer. Any one skilled in grafting, 
or one having a fair acquaintance with 
vegetable physiology, knows the impossi- 
bility of the result claimed. But when it 
comes to splitting two buds of different 
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, varieties and joining two half-buds—one 
o In 1 


half-bud of each variety—the operation is 
apparently different to a mind uninformed 
upon this subject, and is regarded in 
somewhat a mysterious light. Essential- 
ly there is but a slight difference in the 
physiological result that might ensue if 
two half-scions or two half-buds were suc- 
cessfully united in growth. The idea upon 
which the claim here made is based is an 
old fallacy, often promulgated, but with a 
single exception recorded in the journals 
of this country a few years since, there 
never was an instance of joining in growth 
two half-buds sufficiently well authenti- 
cated to be worthy of any consideration 
whatever. In regard to the exception 
mentioned, the proofs were strong but 
not infallible, nor unquestionable, and as 
the claim has not been since made for a 
second operation of the same kind the 
probability is that the party who made 
that single claim has since abandoned it. 

In conclusion, in order not to be misun- 
derstood, we need only to say that the 
whole story, as told, is, in our opinion, 
using an expressive French word, a 


canard. 
a 


FERNS AND THEIR USES. 


A writer in Gardening Illustrated re- 
minds us of the very general cultivation 
that Ferns receive in England; with us 
their culture is yet exceedingly limited, 
but there they are employed for all man- 
ner of plant decorations, such as forming 
a background for the display of flowering 
plants, or as individual plants for their 
own grace of form, contributing to the 
display in the stoves and greenhouses, 
and conservatories, and as ornaments to 
the dining-table—bits of the fronds are 
worked into bouquets of all kinds. “Who 
would think,” says this writer, ‘ of mak- 
ing up a bouquet or dressing an epergne 
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ADIANTUM GRACILLIMUM. 


or vase without a spray or two of Maiden 
Hair, the demand for which in the market 
almost defies calculation.” 

The number of species and varieties of . 
Ferns that are raised for all the various | 
purposes to which they are assigned is 
very great. In some private gardens a 
large house, and sometimes more than 
one, is devoted entirely to Ferns of vari- 
ous kinds. The hardier sorts are raised 
out of doors in what are called hardy 
Ferneries, where rocks are arranged as 
effectively as possible in imitation of | 
natural scenery, with water and shade to | 
suit the wants of the plants. Hardy | 
flowering plants that are suited to gl 
same conditions are often associated with 
them. F 

“The most choice for bouquets,” quot- 
ing again from the writer mentioned, * is 
Adiantum gracillimum, the fronds of — 
which are somewhat smaller than those 
of the normal type, and the leaflets more , 
minute. The one I like best for working | 
in among flowers is A. Capillus-Veneris, 
the tips of the fronds of which, just peep- 
ing out, are most charming, as are, also, 
those of A. setulosum, which form a capi- 
tal background for two or three flowers 
to wear in the button-hole, their shape, 
size, and spread just fitting them for the | 


purpose. This variety looks well in a 
small wire basket or perforated Cocoanut 
shell, through which the fronds find their 
way, and produce a very pretty effect. 
Like all the foregoing, it does well in a 
greenhouse temperature. The boldest of 
the Adiantums is A. Farleyense, the color 
of the fronds of which is unique, varying 
in tint according to age.” ‘For dressing 
epergnes or large glasses, A. tenerum and 
A. concinnum latum are the most strik- 
ing, but to be durable when so used they 
must be ripe.” 

For the same purpose are also men- 
tioned Onychium lucidum and Pteris ser- 
rulata, and Pteris cretica and its variega- 
ted form, albo-lineata. 

“Pteris scaberula is a great favorite 
with many, but, beautiful as it is as an or- 
namental object in pots and baskets, I do 
not care for the fronds when cut, as, al- 
though finely divided, they are not loose 
and open enough. The habit of the plant, 
however, renders it peculiarly adapted for 
running and trailing over the edges of 
rocks, or the sides of pots or pans sus- 
pended, conditions under which it is seen 
to advantage. Another elegant Fern that 
it is most desirable to cultivate for the 
sake of its fronds for cutting is Davallia 
tenuifolia, which is something after the 
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manner of Onychium lucidum, but is even 
more striking and beautiful than that 
well-known kind. The foregoing are the 
best Ferns in a cut shape.” 

Those of our readers not acquainted 
with Adiantum gracillimum may be inter- 
ested by the following poetical descrip- 
tion of it written by a very practical Eng- 
lish horticulturist, Mr. W. G. Situ: 
“This Fern has been not inaptly com- 
pared with a small and elegantly refined 
fountain covered with pellucid drops. If 
such a Maiden Hair Fern could ever have 
its spray-like fronds associated with a 
maiden at all, it would be the ‘ Maiden of 


the Mist’ in Sir WALTER ScottT’s Aane of: 


Geierstein, or, better still, the exquisite 
‘Undine’ of DE LA Motte ToNGvuE. 
Compared with other Adiantums, it is in 
its parts the smallest of the small, with 
an elegance and refinement it is impossi- 
ble to reproduce in wood engraving. If 
Adiantum Farleyense is like the growl of 
the drums when the terrible one-eyed 


giant is announced in Hanver’s ‘Acis | 


and Galatea,’ then A. gracillimum is like 
the innumerable, endless, tinkling mid- 
summer-night’s fairy bells heard in MEN- 
DELSSOHN'S ‘ Wedding March.’ 
ness is like the fineness of some grasses, 
as Briza minor, but combined with a 
lightness, elegance, and emerald transpar- 
ency never yet possessed by any grass, 
or, indeed, any Fern other than Adiantum 


gracillimum itself.” 
oe 


DWARF SCABIOUS POT-GROWN. 


That interesting annual, the double, 
dwarf Scabious, is destined to receive 
more attention than heretofore. It has 
been successfully tested in England as a 
pot-plant for autumn and early winter 
flowers. An exhibition of pot-grown 
plants was made last autumn at a mect- 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society 
that proved them to be very desirable, 
and indicated their extensive use for the 
purpose above refered to. The Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, in giving an account of 
this exhibit, says: “The seed is sown 
about the middle of July, and the best 
and strongest plants are selected for pot- 
ting, and are placed first in 60, then in 32, 
and eventually in 24-sized pots, and being 
treated to good soil and well looked after 
they grow into bushy specimens, and, at 
the blooming period, throw up succes- 
sionally a large number of flowers. 


Its fine- | 
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' There is no ‘coddling,’ and those who 
' attempt to grow these Scabious in pots 
‘ should carefully avoid it. During the 
i summer the pots are plunged out-of- 
‘ doors in a bed of Cocoa-fibre, or some 
; such material, and well looked after in 
‘the matter of watering, and the plants 
are not housed till some protection is 
necessary. Unless it is desired to expand 
some of the flowers quickly, it is not wise 
| to give them a strong heat; a house from 
which frost is excluded is sufficient in 
; mild, open weather, but during frost or 
cold rain a little fire-heat is necessary. 
One characteristic of the dwarf Scabious 
is especially noticeable, that of throwing 
up successional flowers in great abund- 
ance.” it was noticed that some of the 
flowers were finer than any ever seen in 
the open ground. Plant-growers will be 
pleased to add the dwarf Scabious to 
their stock of autumn-blooming plants, 
!on account of its pretty and abundant 
| flowers, and especially since it can be so 
easily reared. 


FERNERY FOR A ROYAL PALACE. 


The fournal of Horticulture makes 
mention of a London firm having “ ready 
| for shipment some very handsome de- 
signs in cork for a fernery in the King of 
Siam’s palace. The principal portion 
contists of five frames, each about ten 
feet in height and width, most artistically 
constructed, being covered with cork 
colored to resemble a true rockery, with 
a pool at the base for Water Lilies and 
other aquatics, with numerous pockets 
and recessess in which Ferns will be 
placed. Several jets of water are ar- 
ranged so that the whole surface will be 
constantly moist with water dripping from 
the stalactitic projections at the upper 
part. Spaces are left at the back which 
are to be filled with mirrors; and as each 
of these artificial ‘rockeries’ will occupy 
an alcove, and the five will be disposed in 
one line, the effect when they are fully 
furnished will be magnificent, and proba- 
bly, in its kind, unrivalled.” 

pe a 
ANNUALS FOR WINTER-BLOOMING.— 

The following varieties of annuals are 

mentioned as having been employed at 

Kew for winter flowers: Scabious, Cen- 

taurea cyanus, Phlox Drummondii, Ta- 

getes, Linums, Schizanthus, and Mignon- 
' ette. 


SOMETHING LIKE A ROSE. 


A plant of the Hybrid Perpetual Rose, 
La France, is described as having pro- 
duced, the last season, eight hundred and 


eighty-five blooms. The plant was trained | 


out flat on the wall of a cottage, and 
covered a space of ‘twenty-five square 
feet. The plant commenced to bloom on 
the 5th of June, “and now, December 
rth,” says the writer in The Garden, 
“there is a fully expanded flower and 
several buds in various stages of develop- 
ment. 
a flower during the whole period, and 
many of the blooms have been perfect 


show flowers; so grand, in fact, as to | 


arrcst the attention and create the ad- 
miration of every passer-by. The occu- 
pier of the lodge being very fond of 


Roses, the plant, no doubt, has had many - 


a bit and drop of good stuff, and much 
careful attention. 
stated, and it is well worth recording.” 
Although the manner of training adopted 
with this plant would be advisable in very 
few places in this country, the instance is 
no less instructive, and equally as good 
results could probably be attained with 
the bush form under as skilful manage- 
ment. 


—_-—___-> 
FRUIT IN JAMAICA. 


We learn that the amount of fruit 
raised and offered for shipment to this 
country, in the Island of Jamaica, is rap- 
idly increasing. 
especially are being produced in great 
abundance, and the resources of the 
country for raising them are immense. 
Already more fruit is offered for ship- 
ment than the capacity of the vessels 
trading with this country can accommo- 
date. One steamer alone is reported 
lately to have “shut out three thousand 
barrels of Oranges beyond her cargo.” 


The principal port of shipment is Kings- | 


ton. The Jamaica Banana is so much 
better than the principal variety cultivated 
in Cuba that the Cubans are now intro- 
ducing it in large quantities. 
Sg 

A LarGe ApIANTUM.—A plant of Adi- 
antum Farleyense is described, by the 
London Garden, as measuring six feet in 
diameter and a little over eighteen feet in 
circumference. The pot it was growing 
in was two feet and a half in diameter. 
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It has scarcely ever been without . 


The result is as above ' 


Oranges and Bananas . 


ORCHARDS IN ENGLAND. 


The planting of orchards is now re- 
ceiving much attention in England, and 
‘the Gardeners’ Chronicle says: “ Many 
an acre of wood, hop-garden, pasture, &c., 
‘is being converted into orchard, in the be- 
lief that fruit-growing is one of the best 
- objects to which capital and labor can be 
employed in these days of agricultural 
| depression.” We have noticed, for the 
‘past two or three years, what has been 
said on this subject in the English jour- 
_ nals, from Premier GLADSTONE down, 
_ and it is evident that the English agricul- 
turist is taking counsel in this matter of 
his fears and his hopes, more frequently 
the former, rather than from reliable 
' statistics gleaned from the whole country. 
Looking back over the past and recount- 
ing the history of British orchards, the 
future prospect of this industry is not 
bright. With the attention that has been 
given to fruit-culture these many years in 
Great Britain it should now be so de- 
veloped that its profitableness would be 
beyond doubt, if profit there-is in it. It 
is possible that Plums and Cherries may 
be raised with more advantage than 


Apples. 


gpl te 

AMERICAN APPLES IN LIVERPOOL.— 
Newtown Pippins in the Liverpool mar- 
ket brought, in January, over thirteen 
dollars (tifty-five shillings) a barrel, and 
Baldwins six dollars (twenty-five shil- 
lings). It is remarked that “the quality 
| is poor this year, though there must be a 
few fair specimens to bring such prices. 
Why cannot our cousins, with their enor- 
mous range and great variety of country, 
get more of this admirable Newtown for 
us ?”— The Garden. 

——_——- ~< 


MILb WEATHER IN BrtTain.—The Eng- 
lish horticultural journals come to us filled 
with accounts of the remarkable open 
winter; throughout the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland unusually mild weath- 
er has prevailed, and in many parts the 
| plants that usually bloom in early spring 
| were producing their flowers during the 
month of January. - 

————_——-> 


MARIGOLDS IN WINTER.—An English 
| writer advises seeds of Calendula Meteor 
ito be sown in July or August, and says 

the plants will bloom all winter. 


CALLA AND OTHER PLANTS. 


Mr. JAMES VICK :—Please inform me through the 
MAGAZINE the proper mode of treatment for the 
Calla in order to force it to bloom. I purchased a 
Calla last spring, and was advised by friends to let 
its leaves and stalk die down in September and then 
repot it, using an eight-inch pot, and then when it 
commenced growing again, they advised me to place 
the pot in an earthen crock and pour boiling hot 
water around the pot containing the Calla tuber. 
This treatment, my friends said, would surely force 
the Lily to early bloom. Well, I have faithfully fol- 
lowed their advice, but the result is not at all satis- 
factory; not only has the Calla failed to show any 
perceptable sign of early bloom, but I much fear it 
will never again show bloom, early or late. 

{ have an Astilbe Japonica that does not seem to be 
doing well. I potted the root in September, and 
several young shoots came up from it. All through 
the month of November it grew nicely, but for the 
past three weeks it has not grown at all. Please ad- 
vise me what is best to do for it. 

With the exception of the two plants referred to, 
my collection of winter-flowering plants are all doing 
finely. The season has been very mild and open up 
to date, December 14th. My hardy bulbs, such as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Scillas, Ranunculus, 
&c., are all up and doing splendidly, and one ambi- 
tious Polyanthus Narcissus (Roman White) came into 
bloom on the 8th instant; to-day it is in full bloom, 
and has that peculiar sweet fragrance of early spring 
about it. We have Bouvardias, Abutilons, Stevia, 
Chinese Primrose, Daphne odorata, Lantanas, Car- 
nations, &c., all in full bloom ; each plant so distinct- 
ly different in form and flower, but all are beautiful. 
The Carnation, Mrs. Henderson, is a perfect gem; 
we have one showing eight splendid, bright-scarlet 
flowers. We expect to have some Roman Hyacinths 


in bloom by the holidays.—I. P. C., Green Valley, Ill. 


A healthy Calla bulb potted in good, 
rich soil, watered moderately until it be- 
gins to push up its leaves, and then given 
a constant supply of water by keeping it 
in the saucer under the pot, is about all 
the “treatment” necessary, besides keep- 
ing the plant in a good, strong light, and 
giving air sufficient to keep it from grow- 
ing lanky. The Calla is a vigorous plant 
and easily raised. Many peculiar meth- 
ods are adopted with it by different per- 
sons, and because the results are good in 
most cases, they are attributed to the un- 
usual guess employed; whereas, in 
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fact, the growth and blooming of the 
plants are due to complying with their 
proper conditions in regard to soil, mois- 
ture, air and temperature, and not to the 
exceptional treatment, whatever that may 
be. The Calla is so vigorous that it will 
flourish in disregard of very precise con- 
ditions, if in the main they are fulfilled; 
hence, there is a chance for that variation 
in practice which is so common with those 
who raise this plant, and the peculiarities 
of which are often considered essential. 
In regard to the Astilbe, no clue is given 
to its management. Wecan only say that 
it was potted much earlier in the season 
than necessary; October would have been 
early enough, and then it should have 
| been kept as cool as possible for a few 
weeks, watering only moderately. When 
' the plant showed signs of pushing strong- 
ly, the temperature could have been 
slightly increased and water given to 
meet its full requirements. This plant 
will not stand much forcing ; good blooms 
are to be had only by cool treatment.” 
oe 


RIVINA HUMILIS. 


| I have a Rivina with a number of seedlings from it 
that have ¢ome up about it. The plant has grown 
tall and ill-shaped> Would it be better to prune it? 
Does the old plant die at the end of the second year? 
—L. P. B., Norwood, Mass. 

Rivina humilis is a perennial plant, and 
may be pruned and made to assume a 
shapely form, although not an erect and 
trim grower. The young plants can be 
| transplanted into separate pots and reared 
up, if desired. Occasionally pinching the 
ends of the shoots while the plant is 
growing is the best way to bring it into 
the desired form; this course is far better 
than to allow it to grow unchecked, and 
then, when lanky and _ straggling, be 
obliged to use the knife, thus destroying 
growth that might have been available. 
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CAMELLIAS AND CINERARIAS. 


Mr. JAMES VICK :—I have read Mr. HALLIDAY’S 
book on the culture of the Camellia. The growing 
of cuttings, the grafting and inarching, all was satis- 
factorily elucidated, but I failed to get information 
from it about a system called, by the French, ‘‘ mar- 
cotter.” Visiting one day a greenhouse where an 
Italian was at work, I noticed Oleanders and Fig- 
trees layered. Some of your readers will probably 
wonder how layering of such upright trees can be 
effected. When I noticed for the first time that novel 


system of layering I could not account for it myself, | 


as I had not the knowledge since acquired by reading 
your MAGAZINE. Afarcotter is a French word 


meaning fo /ayer. Now, an upright tree is layered | 


in the following manner: A piece of lead is shaped 
into a small pot, without bottom, and with a slit on 
one side. This lead pot is placed over a joint, and 
filled with earth, which is kept continually damp; 
after some time, I don't know how long, roots start, 
and then the branch is cut off below the roots and 
potted. Could you tell me if this system can be car- 
ried out upon all kinds of plants; for example, can | 
try iton the Camellias. Experience, you know, in 
this line is sometimes dearly bought. 

Another question. My Cinerarias sown last spring 
are now blooming, and are splendid. I would like to 
compare them with those of your last spring’s cor- 
respondent. [ am pleased with my first attempt; 
but they are called perennials. Does that mean that 
they will bloom a second season ?—G. J. N., Brush- 
ton, N.Y. 


The method of rooting woody branches 
above described is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and is applicable to 
shrubby plants generally. Most plants, 
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however, may be propagated more rapid- 
ly in other ways, and as Camellias are 
propagated with facility by means of cut- 
tings, as described by Mr. HALLipay, the 
method at present under consideration 
was not mentioned in his little book, as it 
is of particular value only to amateurs; 
these can employ it to advantage on the 
Camellia and many hard-wooded plants. 

Cinerarias may with proper care be 


kept over from year to year, but as the | 


plants give inferior blooms after the first 


season, and as it is more trouble to keep | 


them over than to raise young plants 


; from seed, the latter course is usually 
‘pursued. If any particular varieties of 
Cinerarias are thought particularly worthy 
of perpetuating, they may be propagated 
by cuttings made from the offshoots. 
———__-—-~> 


IMPROVING GARDEN SOIL. 


The earth, or soil, in my garden is very wormy, 
, buggy, black in color, looks something like street- 
scrapings; when dry it is like fine dust, and pasty 
when wet, like putty, or runny flour, My plants 
mostly go to vine or leaf, instead of flowers. The 
Roses look sickly ; have had to cut several close to 
the ground to save them. I have lost a great many 
plants, and I think the soil the cause. The roots of 
the plants turn black. I manure every fall, and dig 
it in in the spring. Please let me know what to do to 
change the character of this soil to make it) re- 
ductive. What does it require?—W. H. G., Balt:- 
more, Md. 

What to do with a garden such as de- 
scribed, is to be decided practically by 
‘ the willingness of the proprietor to make 
| expenditures for its improvement. The 
question is thus resolved by two solutions, 
one of which indicates the best course to 
pursue, the other, one that will better the 
place, but, yet, will not develop its full 
capacity for production. First explaining 
how thorough and permanent improve- 
ment may be made, it will then be ap- 
parent how an inferior method may be 
employed that will give less satisfactory 
results. The first proper thing to do with 
a soil, that is “when wet, like putty or 
runny flour,” is to underdrain it. This is 
to be done by laying drain tiles in lines 
not more than twenty feet apart and about 
three feet deep, with as good a fall as 
practicable, and connecting the lines of 
tiles at their lower ends with a drain of 
ample capacity at all times to carry away 
the water. 

After this, if the garden be a large one, 
it should be sub-soiled; that is, plowed 
by running a sub-soil plow as deep as 
‘possible in the furrow after a common 
plow that has turned a furrow as much as 
eight or ten inches deep. The sub-soil 
plow should break up the lower soil so 
that the whole shall be loosened to a 
depth of at least twenty inches. In a 
small garden the soil may be trenched 
instead of sub-soiled. The method of 
trenching was described with illustration 
on page 234 of our last volume; it con- 
sists essentially in loosening the sub-soil 
. with a spade instead of a plow. 

Probably lime would be of benefit to 
this place, and might be applied in the 
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form of air-slaked quick4dime, and at the 
rate of a half-bushel, at least, to each 
square rod. The best time to apply it 
would be after the draining and deep- 
working of the soil that has been advised. 
It should be spread over the surface as 
evenly as possible, on a still day, when 
the wind will cause no trouble; it could 
be lightly forked in after spreading, or, if 
covered lightly with a plow, should be 
scattered along each furrow as the work 
proceeds. When the soil has been well 
cultivated and pulverized, it may be con- 
sidered ready for planting, and without an 
application at this time of stable-manure, 
but depending upon guano or artificial 
manures for this crop. There would, 
however, be no objection to the use of 


well-decayed stable-manure, except that | 
it would take a longer time and more til- | 


lage to make the soil ready for the crop. 
A preparation of soil such as described 
would be a lasting improvement, but 
many would hesitate to make it on ac- 
count of the expense, and would content 
themselves with less thorough measures, 
costing less at the time, but making the 
account against them, nevertheless, in a 
few years. 
————_~> 
CLIANTHUS AND OTHER PLANTS. 


Mr. Vick :—Please inform me how to proceed with 
Clianthus Dampieri to succeed. I can hardly ever 


make the plants blossom. Calceolarias I cannot keep | 


over the second year. 


How shall I make a Camellia Japonica blossom? | 


{ have a beautiful plant five years old, but no flowers. 
—.\ SuBSCRIBER, Oshkosh, Hts. 


The seeds of Clianthus Dampieri should . 


be sown in a rich, sandy soil, with a warm 
exposure, and, if possible, where there is 
protection from cutting winds. The seed 
should be put in as early in spring as the 
ground is warm, and it is a decided ad- 
vantage to assist in this by the use of a 
cold-frame or a hand-glass. The plant 
requires a long season, but, as it does not 
bear transplanting well, it is difficult to 
advance it by starting in hot-bed or 
house ; whatever means will lengthen the 
season with the plant in the ground, either 
in spring or fall, will be an advantage, and 
a cold-frame is probably the readiest. 

The difficulty mentioned with the Cal- 
ceolarias is what we all have to put up 
with, since the herbaceous varieties are 
annuals, 

The Camellia requires a cool, most at- 
mosphere to set and hold its flower-buds ; 


‘such an atmosphere it would not be apt 
_to get with house-culture. One of the 
largest Camellia-raisers in this country 
expresses the opinion that not more than 
' one person in a hundred, who attempt it, 
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will succeed with the Camellia as a house- 
plant. It would be extremely pleasant to 
have an account of the method of treat- 
‘ment practiced by any amateur, if such 
| may be found, who has, for any considera- 
ble length of time, satisfactorily raised and 
: bloomed Camellias as house or window 


' plants. 
Sao ag 


COBCEA SCANDENS. 


Mr. Vick :—I have found in the MAGAZINE much 
to interest and help in cultivating beautiful flowers, 
and at the same time I am often perplexed by not 
knowing just how to treat certain plants. I raised a 
Cobvea scandens from seed which I procured three 
years ago. The first year it grew about twenty feet, 
and the second year it reached near thirty feet, but 
last fall it dropped its leaves and has never leaved-out 
since, though the vine is alive. It has been ‘a thing 
of beauty,'’ but it looks forlorn now. What can I do 
for it? Last year it blossomed quite freely. I am 
anxious to have it live, as several persons have told 
me they cannot raise them, and this is the only one in 
town.—Miss B., Horseheads, N. Y. 


It is a waste of time and effort to at- 
tempt to rejuvenate the plant here de- 
scribed. Plants that are as easily raised 
from seed as the Cobcea ought to be dis- 
missed when they have done their best, 
as this one evidently has. Possibly with 
some management this plant might have 
been better preserved, but as it now is 
: there is no advantage in retaining it. 


BEGONIA-—INSECTS. 


Please answer in your next number how Begonia 
Rex is propagated. 

What is the best thing to do to destroy small , 
spiders on Fuchsias and other plants? 

I have a large Hibiscus, but the frost has stripped | 
it of leaves. What should be done with it?—H.C. A. { 


Begonia Rex, as nearly all the Begonias, 
may be propapated by what are called 
leaf-cuttings. A leaf has its stem cut so 
that a small portion of it remains, and 
this is then inserted in a pan of moist 
sand, and the leaf laid out flat upon the | 
sand, its upper side uppermost. The leaf 
is retained in position either by two or 
three bits of small stone or crocks, or 
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what is better still, by some small pegs | 
inserted so as to cross each other over 
some of the large veins. Cuts are now 
made in a number of places, so as to , 
sever, or partially sever, the veins; this 
checks the flow of the sap, and a callous 
forms and throws down roots at the base 
of each piece of vein where severed, and 
_just above it a bud starts out, and thus a 
new plant is formed. A single leaf may 
produce in this manner a_ half-dozen 
young plants. The facility with which 
propagation is performed in the manner 
here described depends very greatly upon 
the surrounding conditions. It is almost 
always necessary that there should be 
bottom heat, and it is absolutely essen- 


tial that the air should be still and moist. 
It is customary to place leaves on a pan 
of sand, which, standing on a bed that is 
heated beneath, is then covered with a | 
bell-glass, or the pan is placed in a gentle 
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hot-bed. The leaves that are used for 
this purpose should be neither very young 
‘nor very old; those that are nearly full 
, grown and still vigorous should always be 
' selected. 

There is danger that the air under the 
bell-glass may become too moist, and 
watch should be kept and the glass tilted 
up when necessary to allow the escape of 
the superfluous moisture. A thermome- 
ter plunged in the sand on which the leaf 
is lying should show a temperature of 
about 75°. 

Gloxinias, Gesnerias, Echeverias, and 
other plants besides Begonias, are raised 
in the same way. Some leaves, like those 
of the Bryophyllum, form buds and emit 
roots freely along their margin. 

For the small spiders complained of, 
there is no better treatment than to spray 
the foliage frequently with clear water. 
This can be done without wetting the soil 
too much by laying the plants on their 
sides during the operation. 

If the stem of the Hibiscus is uninjured 
it will push out new foliage. It will be 
best to shorten in the stem and branches, 
keeping the plant in compact shape. 

ee 
NOTES FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


James Vick:—All that is said of the Catalpa in 

your last number I can verify. I was a planter of 
alton, Sugar, and Rice from 1830 to 1863, when the 
fortune of war laid me low. Of the quality of the 
wood of the Catalpa, and of its hardiness, it is need- 
less to give instances; it grows to a great size, also. 
There were two trees planted in the lawn fronting 
my dwelling house, by my predecessors, which were 
three and a half feet in diameter. But there is an- 
other tree as much naturalized here as the Catalpa, 
which, in my opinion, is as valuable for cabinet work, 
&c. I mean the China Tree, Melia Azedarach, It 
will not stand the northern climate. There is a va- 
riety called the Umbrella China Tree, which, asa 
low, lawn tree, is surpassingly lovely, and is well 
named from its symmetrical top and thick foliage of 
deep green. The M. Azedarach is easily propagated 
from seed. 

While upon the plant subject let me express the 
heartfelt pleasure which I, a long-life lover of plants, 
have received from your treasure of an Illustrated 
Monthly. Your plates are surpassingly beautiful.— 
J.C. P., New Orleans, La. 


Our correspondent refers to the Catalpa 
as a naturalized tree, but there is no 
doubt that it is indigenous, C. syringzefolia 
growing naturally in the Atlantic South- 
ern States, and C. speciosa west of the 
Apalachian range. 

Melia Azedarach is a native of Syria, 
and favorable mention of it is frequently 


‘ made by residents of the south. 
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WAIT MY HEART! 


Groping, groping, undef the snow, 

Wee, white fingers are reaching about, 
Feeling for sunbeams’ warmth and glow; 
Here comes peering a cautious scout; 

Ha! little Violet, modest minx, 
Why did you venture abroad to day, 
Stealing a march on the grassy pinks? 
Back to your bed in a jiffy, I say. 


Sleep till April, you venturesome child, 
Hasten and cover your head with mold ; 

Beguiling sunshine has made you wild, 
Wait for the song of the robin bold, 

List for the frogs at théir vespers loud, 
Wait for the babble of happy streams, 

The thunder will come from a murky cloud, 
And shake you out of your winter dreams. 


Hark for the beat of the partridge drum, 
As it beats reveille to the dozing brood, 
Hear if the crow with his croak has come, 
When the blackbirds cry in the distant wood, 
Watch for the timid Anemone, 
Wait till the zephyrs Arbutus kiss, 
Then you can stand in your beauty free, 
And nod and smile in a silent bliss. 


“The dreary round of the cheerless days, 
Longing in hope for the dew-sweet flowers 
To set the world in a lovely blaze _ 
Of bud and blossom, and waken the song 
Of sweet-toned wild-bird to usher the May; 
Winter is death, and its sleep is long ; 
~Spirit of beauty, ring in the day! 
—Mkrs. HELEN Ricu. 
—_— 


OLD MANURE IN A PILE. 

Mr. Vick :—Please answer in your next number 
the following: A florist told me lately that manure 
kept in a pile for two or three years had lost all its 
fertilizing properties and would be of no use except | 
to lighten up the soil with which it may be mixed. 
Is that so?—H. W. S., Cincinnati, O. 

The statement make by “ florist” is ; 
pretty nearly true, especially if the pile - 
should have been unprotected and fully 
exposed to the storms; the manurial 
value of such substance would be very 
small. Like leaf-mold, it would be of use 
to mix with heavier soil to lighten it, 
making a good material for tender roots 
to run in. 


Wait, oh, heart! for the slow, sad hours, 
i 
H 


eo 


THe Eventnc GLory.—A lady friend 
in the south, sent me a few seeds of 
Ipomcea bona-nox last year, and only 
one germinated ; but the harvest of exquis- 
ite flowers, white and fragrant, four and 
five inches in diameter, was abundantly 
gratifying. Hundreds of these regal beau- 
ties opening at sunset, closing at sunrise, 
filling the house with odor of Jockey- 
Club, surprised and delighted us. I 
planted late, and the vine blossomed in 
October.—H. R., Brasher Falls, N.Y. 


POTTING PLANTS—ONIONS. 


Mr. Vick :—I have a quantity of Geraniums and 
Fuchsias in the cellar, which I shall remove to a pit 
in the spring to remain until warm weather. What 
I wish to know is, can I, with any degree of safety, 
repot them at the time I remove them from the cel- 
lar tothe pit? I have always deferred this until the 
plants have all started and made some considerable 
growth, but have become satisfied that it delays the 
bloomfng. I have tried severe cutting back on the 
Fuchsias, at or before removal, and think it benefi- 
cial, but dare not venture on the repotting without 
some assurance of safety. Will some one give his 
experience ? 

What would be the northern limits of the success- 
ful culture of the Italian Onions without hot-bed 
treatment? and, where using a hot-bed, how early 
would it be necessary to sow? I had decided to try 
them the coming season, but remembering that I sel- 
dom succeed in getting my hot-bed made before the 
latter part of March, am fearful that it would not be 
early enough to answer the purpose, stil! am loath to 
give it up. If they are milder than our Onions, as 
all accounts agree that they are, it would be an ob- 
ject for me to raise them, even if they did not begin 
to reach the allotted size, provided they would ma- 
ture well enough to be even passable keepers.—J. M., 
Kent, Ohio. 


It will be right to repot the plants men- 
tioned when the change is made from the 
cellar to the pit. 

To the last inquiry a strict answer can- 
not be given. The Italian Onions are 
successfully raised in Kansas from seed 
sown in the ground, without the aid of a 
hot-bed. Seed sown in the hot-bed at 
Kent, Ohio, the latter part of March, 
ought to produce fair Onions with suita- 
ble soil and cultivation. 

<2 
ROSES AND EVERGREENS. 


Please to state through the columns of your MaGa- 
ZINE how to propagate Evergreens and Roses.— 


: Mrs. P. O'D. 


-Evergreens are mostly raised from 
seed. Some rare varieties are produced 
from cuttings; occasionally the nursery- 
man is obliged to resort to grafting some 
peculiar kind upon a thrifty stock. Mil- 
lions of trees are raised from seed, com- 
paratively few in all other ways. 

Roses are mostly raised from green 
cuttings; that is, cuttings of the plant 
while in leaf; but are also readily propa- 
gated by budding the different varieties 
on thrifty stocks. 

—_—_— 


BouvaRDIA ALFRED NEUNER.— It ap- 
pears that this beautiful, new plant, can 
be propagated in its purity only by cut- 
tings taken from the leading shoots. The 
plants produced in any other manner, are 
said to give single flowers. 
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FLOWER BEDS. 


Mr. Epitor :—Last year I had a number of flower | 


beds, the forms of which I show in the drawing en- 
closed, filled with flowering and foliage plants. Al- 
thouzh not bad, they were not quite satisfactory to 
me; and in any event I would prefer a change this 
season. Pleasc sugyest plants that would be appro- 
priate, and you will much oblige a subscriber. Any 
suggestions will be thankfully received, no doubt, by 


others who contemplate making showy beds the : 


coming spring.—W. 


The present is the time to make plans | 


for flower beds and borders, so that, when 
spring opens, we will know just what 
work will have to be done, and what 


plants will be needed to beautify our | 


homes and make them attractive. In 
planting circular beds or borders the tal- 
lest-growing plants should always be used 
for the center, unless the border be against 
a wall, or has a background of shrubbery. 


In the next row those of a more dwarf 
habit; or such as may be kept trimmed to 
the desired height, and so on to the outer 
edge. The drawing received shows a 
very pretty design of a group of beds that 
are very simple in construction, and that 
produce a very pleasing effect, and only 


require a little care in the selection and | 


setting of plants. 

We would suggest the following as 
being very appropriate. They should be 
planted in the order given, commencing 
at the center of the bed. 

For the CENTER BeEp either of the fol- 
lowing five selections would make a 
good show: 

1. Eulalia Japonica zebrina, Geranium 
Excelsior, Achyranthes Lindenii, Alter- 
nanthera magnifica. 

2. Abutilon Thomsonii, Coleus Ver- 
schaffeltii, Geranium Bijou. 


3. Salvia splendens, Geranium Queen ' 


of the West, Centaurea gymnocarpa. 

4. Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
Heliotrope Mrs. Lewington, Lantana 
Pluie d’Or, Ageratum John Douglas. 

5. Coleus The Shah, Coleus Verschaf- 
feltii, Golden Feverfew. 


For the Corners these may be used : 
1. Coleus Mrs. E. B. Cooper, Coleus 
' Hero, Golden Feverfew. 

2. Geranium Sir Harry, Coleus Tes- 
‘ selata, Alternanthera spathulata. 

3. Geranium Madame Thibaut, Coleus 
Excelsior, Achyranthes Emersonii. 

4. Lantana Marcella, Rose Geranium, 
: Cuphea platycentra. 
| 5. Achyranthes Lindenii, 
perbissima, Verbenas. 
| The corners may all be filled alike, or 
' from two selections, in the latter case, 
those at the diagonally opposite angles 
should be alike. 

a ee 

SEEDS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Vick :—You will remember that 
‘last spring I procured quite a lot of 
'Mignonette and Sweet Alyssum seeds 
to distribute among my Sunday School 
scholars, and I promised to report to you 
how the plan worked. 

Well, the drought interferred a good 
deal, but you would be surprised what an 
interest in flowers those seeds created, 
and how much good those few simple 
seeds did. Indeed, it was one of- the 
best investments that I ever made. This 
year I have ordered four collections of 
Balsams, and I hope to raise enough 
plants from them for three hundred 
| children. I think the change this year 
| will add still a new interest —J. W. P., Aa. 

ee 
TOMATOES IN ENGLAND. 
| We have had the pleasure of introduc- 
ing into England two of the best Toma- 
toes grown in that country, Vick’s Crite- 
rion and Hathaway's Excelsior. Mr. J. 
| Groom, in the last London Garden, says, 

“Vick’s Criterion is one of the best To- 

matoes for winter work, as it sets its fruit 

more freely in the short days than some 
| of the other sorts. Tomatoes are in re- 
| quest all the year round, but especially in 
|; winter and the early spring months, and 
for keeping up a supply of them I find 
nothing to beat Vick's Criterion, and, for 
the more favorable part of the year, 
: Hathaway’s Excelsior and the Trophy.” 
a ae 
THE Doctor’s OpiIntion.—The MaGa- 
‘ ZINE is to ladies what soothing syrup is to 
| babies—can’t do without it. There is this 
difference, however, babies ought to do 
' without their potion, but ladies ought not 
to do without the MAGAzINK.—Dr.G.K. M. 


Coleus su- 
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POPULAR LOVE OF FLOWERS. 
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superficially over the nations of the earth, 


We, who view with surprise the exhib- | we notice that almost everywhere the 


ition of wealth displayed in the gardens 
of England, and, with delight the floral 
scenes often met with in that country in 
cottage windows, business places, railway 
stations, and other unexpected spots, 
would hardly anticipate an Englishman 
thus to address his readers, as does 
“Wiltshire Rector,” in the “Journal of 
Horticulture.” “We are yet far behind 
some other nations in the general culti- 
vation of flowers. Take, for instance, the 
description given by a traveler of Tunis 
in Africa, where now, alas! a European 
power is carrying on war. Speaking of 
the carnival there, one writes—‘ Not only 
were there, as is usual at such times, lines 
of carriages filled with well-dressed ladies 
and pretty children, but the vehicles of 
all sorts were filled with bouquets, and 
there was a perfect storm of flowers in 
the air. There were the boys—real street 
Arabs—darting in and out amon? the 
carriage wheels, picking up the fallen 
flowers to pelt each other; but one 
flower, often the freshest and handsomest, 
was invariably reserved by the lucky 
finder for his own personal decoration 
and refreshment. The Tunisian Arabs 
have a passion for flowers, and as soon as 
their spring commences, even the poorest 
and raggedest may be seen with a deli- 
cately-scented blossom stuck above his 
ear, the stalk resting amid the folds of 
his turban, and the flowers projecting 
forward over his dark cheeks. These 
people will almost go without bread to 
buy flowers; and there is something in 
the sight of a gaunt, toil-worn Arab, 
whose garments consist of coarse sacking 
and a ragged old turban, yet with a bunch 
of delicate spring blossoms drooping their 
cool freshness against his swarthy cheek, 
which stirs a strange mingling of sym- 
pathy, and pity, and admiration.’ Such 
is the love of the Tunisian for flowers; 
may an equal love grow and prosper in 
the heart of Englishmen.” 

According to the above description, 
how far behind, in a popular love for 
flowers, are the people of this country to 
the Tunisians of Africa! But, many of 
us can look back a score, and some twice 
that number of years, and perceive how 
clearly and strongly has increased during 
that time the love and cultivation of 


plants among our countrymen. Glancing 


love of flowers is indulged to some 
extent; and, perhaps, as a rule it is less 
developed among the less civilized 
peoples because they are closer in con- 
tact with nature itself, and thus in a 
condition to be more easily satisfied with 
the wild vegetation; even as we see that 
where the indigenous flora is exuberant, 
less attention is given to cultivated plants ; 
for it is not only in beautiful flowers that 
the heart rejoices, but in the verdure of 
the fields, the trees of the forests, the 
bushes and the low plants that spring 
along our pathway, and the mosses that 
cover the rocks. . 

And these thoughts bring to mind some 
that are eloquently expressed by the 
writer of “ Modern Painters.” “The 
earth at its surface, which human beings 
look upon and deal with, ministers to 
them through a vale of strange intermed- 
iate being, which breathes, but has no 
voice; moves, but cannot change its 
place; passes through life without con- 
sciousness, to death without bitterness; 
wears the beauty of youth without its 
passion, and declines to the weaknesses 
of age without its regrets. And in this 


' mystery of ‘intermediate being entirely 


subordinate to us, with which we can 
deal as we choose, having just the greater 
power as we have the less responsibility 
for our treatment of the unsuffering crea- 
tures, most of the pleasures which we need 
from the external world are gathered, 
and most of the lessons we need are 
written. All kinds of precious grace and 
teaching being united in this link between 
the earth and men. Fragility or force, 
softness and strength in all degrees and 
aspects ; unerring uprightness as of temple 
pillars, of divided wanderings of feeble 
tendrils on the ground, mighty resistance 
of rigid arm and limb to the storms of ages, 
or waverings to and fro with faintest pulse 
of summer streamlet. Roots cleaving the 
strength of rock, or binding the tran- 
science of the sand; crests basking in 
sunshine of the desert or hiding by drip- 
ping spring or lightless cave; foliage 
far-tossing in entangled fields beneath 
every wave of ocean—clothing with 
variegated, everlasting films the peaks of 
the trackless mountains, or ministering 
by cottage doors to every gentlest passion 
and simplest joy of humanity.” 


00 


INDIANA HORTICULTURE. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
State Horticultural Society, was held at 
Muncie, Ind., January 25th. 

The meeting was interesting and help- 
ful, the discussions and reports show- 
ing a lively interest in Horticultural 
matters, and many facts of importance. 
’ Prof. COULTER, of Wabash College, read 


an able and interesting paper on the | 


Flora of Indiana. About fifteen hundred 
plants have been found in the State. At 
the close of his essay he appealed to the 
Society to use its influence to encourage 
the study of botany, saying, among other 
good things: “It should be urged upon 
every School Board in the State that they 
place botany in the schedule of studies, 
‘not the dry as dust’ details of text 
books, crammed into uninterested and 
overworked brains by uninteresting and 
inefficient teachers, but the direct ac- 
quaintanceship with the hundreds of 
living objects to be found on every hand, 
and only waiting to be cultivated to yield 
a thousand fold. The study thus pur- 
sued becomes not only intensely interest- 
ing, but restful and full of discipline, and 
if required in every school district, the 
next generation would be made of health- 
ier, brighter, purer men and women, for 
bodies would be strengthened, intellects 
sharpened, hearts sweetened. 

It lies within the power of this Society 
to create a strong sentiment throughout 
the State in favor of this branch of science, 
which can not only be studied by the 
greatest number, but bears directly upon 
the work of horticulture.” 

ro 


STRAWBERRY FOR MARKET. 


Ata meeting the middle of January of 
the Pomological Society, of South Haven, 
Michigan, which as many of our readers 
are aware is in the middle of a section 
where large areas are devoted to fruit- 
growing. After a thorough discussion in 
regard to the best variety of Strawberry 
for the market grower, there was a unani- 
mous agreement that Wilson’s Albany 
was the most profitable for general cul- 
ture, Most of the members were raising 
some other kinds, but none were dispen- 
sing with the Wilson's. 

Some were alternating the Wilson’s and 
the Crescent Seedling, in order to fertilize 


more perfectly the latter; others who had | 
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tried them had discarded the Crescent 
and fallen back upon the Wilson’s. Some 
were planting the Triomphe de Gand, 
and the Sharpless and some other kinds 
in limited quantities, but their main 
crops were Wilson’s Albany. 
ge 


NOTES AND EXPERIENCE. 


To R.A. S., of Hood’s Landing, Tenn., 
I would say: The vine I have is Hoya 
carnosa, with thick glossy leaves, and did 
in one season grow over ten feet standing 
on the veranda, and would have done 
better, but was nipped back. Of course, 
a frame might be made to fit the growth, 
but the proportions would not be like the 
illustration that was given. To be sure, 
the vine might be dwarfed by nipping, but 
how can you have the heart to treat a 
Hoya in that manner? No, no, Mr. (yes, 
so I think the address must be), R.:A. S. 
—take some other plant to form your 
wreath, and let the Hoya have a chance 
to form its beauty and grandeur. 

Last October I had some boxes filled 
with good garden soil, and one with sand 
to use for winter planting. We moved 
from our summer residence in the fall too 
late to plant what should have been put 
out in autumn, therefore shall start seeds 
: and plants in boxes in time to make good 
| bedding plants for the spring garden. 
1: One window shelf filled with cigar boxes 
| will give room for two hundred plants of 
various sorts, and as soon as they begin 
to crowd, I lift out some and place in 
larger pots. A ten-inch pot will give 
room and nourishment for a dozen plants 
that require the same kind of treatment; 
after a while separate again to give more 
room. 

To plant in cigar boxes, I fill the 
boxes nearly full of light soil, then mark 
a line across the box an inch from the 
end, scatter the seeds ten or fifteen in the 
row, then mark another row an inch from 
the last one in the same way, and so on 
for different sorts. For large seeds that 
produce large plants with long roots, put 
not more than one seed in a place, two 
inches apart in a large pot, and let the 
plants remain until time to place in the 
garden, or in separate pots. These 
minute directions seem unnecessary to 
experienced florists, but | am often asked 
by visitors to explain my management of 
young plants and small seeds. The Mac- 
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AzINE is charming, and | would rather do ' came up, and those that did had a hard . 
without almost anything than that.—Mrs. | time of it in the unrotted soil. If 1 had 


Rosina A. HoLton, Smithville, Ill. 


—— > -—__<__ 
OUR HUBBARD SQUASHES. 


We had fought the annual battle with 
the black squash bugs, had gained the 
victory, and were resting quietly on our 
laurels, dreaming of delicious Hubbard 
Squash in winter, when, one morning, 
we were rudely awakened from our 
revery by finding the vines wilted and 
apparently dying. Investigation revealed 
the cause of the trouble to be a large, 
white grub, working in the vine just above 
the root. The case seemed so hopeless, 
that I at once decided on heroic treat- 
ment, and, cutting open the vines with a 
sharp pen-knife, removed the grubs, large 
and small. As some of the vines were 
nearly eaten off, we covered them with 
earth. In a few days, finding they were 
rooting from the nodes, we pinned them 
down, and soon had the satisfaction of 
finding them well-rooted and once more 
flourishing. A few of the vines required 
a second operation, but on most the first 
was successful. We applied chloride of 
lime to a few, but are not prepared to say 
that it did any particular good, though it, 
apparently, did no harm. So we gained a 


second victory over our foes, and suc- ' JR., Central City, Neb 
ceeded in raising a very good crop of °” ‘s . 


Squashes. Our dreams have been real- 
ized, and we await the coming summer, 
strong in confidence of our ability to dis- 
pose of our enemy before he creates such 
havoc as he did last season.—F. B. 
nd 

AN EDITOR'S GARDEN. 


On examining the GutpE last spring, I 
became very much interested on the sub- 
ject of floriculture, and selected about 
fifty-five varieties of flower seeds, and 
then, after examining the bulb and plant 
department, I found so many things that 
I “must have,” that I invested ten or 
twelve dollars farther. You will be sur- 
prised to hear that I have very little time 
from business. 
—made a hot-bed, sowed the yard with 
blue grass, spaded up a dozen or more 
flower beds out of the prairie sod, and 
put in my flowers. As I had never had 
any experience with flower-growing, you 
may imagine with the little care they had 
some of the more delicate kinds never 


I went to work, however, | 


expected much I might have been dis- 
appointed ; but, as it was, I succeeded far 
beyond my anticipations. I had some 
beautiful flowers. My grandiflora Petun- 
ia, Vick’s Japan Cockscomb, large double 
Pinks and Balsams, and truly magnificent 
Dahlias, Gladioli and Double Tiger Lilies, 
were the subject of universal, admiring 
comment. Flower-growers of this com- 
munity were quite enthusiastic in praise of 
the size and perfection of my flowers. 

As a consequence I am by no means 
discouraged. | shall try again this year 
(with only about a third as many varieties) 
and as my beds are all dug, I anticipate 
still better success than last season. This 
enthusiasm of mine has all gushed out 
on to paper before I thought of it; I did 
not mean to bother you with it, but I felt 
like telling my experience to some one 
that would appreciate it. 

Shall send an order for plants soon. 
The Roses that you sent me last spring 
are all alive but one. The climbing 
varieties grew two feet or more before 
winter. 

Our weather here is beautiful; the 
thermometer has scarcely touched zero 
this winter, and most of the time we have 
had windows and doors open.—A. Fircn, 


————$—_o< 


OLD GRAPE VINES.—In response to 
many inquiries about the proper method 


| of pruning old or neglected vines in the 


garden and vineyard, we are pleased to 
lay before our readers, in this issue, 
the views and practices of Mr. Snell, a 
successful vine-grower, in large practice, 
on the banks of the beautiful Canan- 
daigua Lake, in this State. The usual 
method of pruning employed in his, as 
well as in many others of the best vine- 
yards, is the one that was fully described 
at page roo in our last volume. 


oe 


CORRESPONDENT’S NAMES.—We have 
a mild winter and more rain than usual. 
It would be a pleasure if writers who 
state their horticultural experience in the 
MaGAzine would give the State and the 
County they live in, as it could then be 
better understood in what manner their 
practices should be modified to be adapt- 
ed to other localities.—O. S., Dennard, Ala. 


IMPROVING SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


Many of the common schools of Michi- 
gan commenced last year to raise flowers, 
and some to plant trees and otherwise 
ornament the school grounds. The work 
was engaged in with much interest, as 
now appears by a report,*in pamphlet 
form, by the State Horticultural Society. 
What State shall be next heard from? 

For a number of years we have made 
the offer, and still continue it, to supply 
schools to use on their own grounds, with 
flower seeds at half price, to the amount 
of five dollars, or less if desired. Sum- 
mer flowering bulbs, such as the Gladio- 
lus and Dahlia, and, if our stack shall 
warrant it, some kinds of plants will be 
sent, to the amount of five dollars or less 
in each case, at three-quarters the regular 
price. The extra cost of sending plants 
and bulbs by mail or express obliges us 
to place the cost of them higher than that 
of seeds. 

Those who avail themselves of this 
offer we shall hope to hear from next fall, 
stating the result of their summer’s work 
in the school garden. 

me 


A GOOD CROP OF ONIONS. 


Last year I received from you two 
pounds of Wethersfield Red Onion Seed. 
I raised from it one hundred bushels of 
prime Onions; they sold for one dollar 
and fifty cents a bushel. Excepting mine 
there was not one bushel of Onions raised 
within five miles of me. 

I raised one hundred and fifty bushels 
of Beets. I do all my own work, house- 
keeping and all; am sixty-seven years 
old, and badly crippled. I use a Planet, 
Jr., Combined Drill and Cultivator.—W. 
L.C., Ail Creek, Kas. 

~~» 

KEEPING CELERY IN WINTER. 


A new method of storing Celery for 
winter use is to take some boxes and 
lay them on their sides on the cellar 
bottom, and place first a layer of damp 
moss, or sphagnum on the side of each 
box, and then the heads of Celery, with 
the roots on, side by side, making a 
layer on the moss, then place a layer of 
moss and another of celery, until the box 
is full, finishing with a good layer of moss 
next to the upper side. Then lift the box 
upright so that the plants will stand on 
their roots. 
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FORESTRY. 
So great is becoming the interest in. 
forestry, that many will probably be 
pleased to learn of the publication of a 
convenient manual on this subject. Such, 
doubtless, will be “ Hough’s Elements of 
Forestry,” announced by Robert Clarke 
& Co., Publishers, of Cincinnati, as now 
in press, and to be issued immediately.’ 
This work is by Franklin B. Hough, Ph. 
D., of the Forestry Division, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
D. C. The author’s investigations for 
several years in behalf of the govern- 
ment, have peculiarly qualified him to 
treat his subject in a manner best adapted 
to impart practical instruction in relation 
to the planting and care of forest trees to 
those, at the west, or elsewhere, who are 
seeking success in planting trees for tim- 
| ber, wind-breaks or ornaments. 
os 


AN ACTIVE SOCIETY. 


The Portage County (Ohio) Horticul- 
tural Society issues its proceedings in a 
pamphlet of seventy-two large, closely 
set pages. This society, during the last 
year, held twelve meetings, one each 
month, at which garden products of all 
kinds were exhibited, and members en- 
gaged in the reading of essays and dis- 
cussions in relation to the cultivation of 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, ornamental 
trees and shrubs, improvement of the 
highways, lawns, school grounds, and 
kindred subjects. A great amount of 
valuable information and practical ex- 
perience was thus interchanged. Proba- 
bly no county society in the country is 
doing more than this one to promote hor- 
ticultural and rural taste. Great work is 
yet to be done everywhere by horticul- 
tural and agricultural societies. 
Sean 

THE ‘‘GUIDE”’ IN A.D. 2006. 

A lady sending to be bound her num- 
ber of our last volume, writes as follows: 
“In my package of volume four, I have 
sent my Floral Guide of 1881, hoping 
| you will gratify a whim I have of having 
it bound at the commencement of the 
volume. I wish it to go in intact, the 
outside cover not to be removed. It 
is a work of art beth in design and 
color. I wish. my grandchildren to com- 
pare it with what yours may do some- 
where in the 20th century.” 
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OLD TREES. 


erable White Oak trees, in the town of 
Wav erly, Middlesex County, Mass. Their | 
great size and evident longevity have 
attracted many visitors to them. Few of 
us will ever see the giant trees of Cali- 
fornia, the Evergreen Redwood, Sequoia — 
gigantea. The Boston Society of Natural 
History has, in its museum, a hollow 


section of one of these trees, bound with . 


iron hoops. Through this huge cylinder a 
horseman might easily ride erect. 
largest Sequoias are from thirty to forty 
feet in diameter, three hundred to four 
hundred feet high, straight as a candle, 
and twelve to twenty centuries old, as 
estimated. The Waverly Oaks are about 
twenty in number, standing on a narrow 
and well defined moraine, brought down 


by some glacier from Helmet Hill, that | 


now raises its beautiful, grassy dome, 
crowned with a leafy crest of forest trees, 
a short distance to the north, It is a con- 
spicuous object in the charming valley of 
the winding Charles River. These Oaks 
are all large trees, evidently the growth of 
centuries; their acorns do not take root. 
The patriarchs are the last of their race. 
The only large trees near them are a few 
very old Elms. The Oaks are not so 
high as one might suppose, but have huge 
trunks and branches. One tree measures 
about thirteen feet in girth, and another 
seventeen feet at a height of four feet 
from the ground. This tree has a branch 
thirty-five feet long, and covers a circle 
of more than seventy feet in diameter. 
. Would you climb the Oak ? 
take a 
enough to grasp with the hands. These 
giants are stiil green, though some of the 
older branches are dead. One Oak fell 
many years since; its age was estimated 
by Professor L. AGAssiz at 1,300 years. 
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The . 


You must | 
ladder to reach a limb small | 


| What a history have those tree had? 
The Waverly Oaks are a group of ven- | Century after century has the Indian 


| rested in their shadows, revering them as 
gifts of the Great Spirit. The tide of war 
has raged around them, and the pipe of 
peace passed from hand to hand. The 
| Indian has given place to the white man, 
the wolf and the bear to lowing cattle; 
‘ still the trees tower in silent majesty, and 
’ promise to stand for generations to come. 

A tree burned down in Greece, in 1881, 
by careless gypsies, was probably the 
oldest in the world. It was described by 
Pausaniu’s several centuries before Christ, 
and is supposed to have been 2,800 years 
old. Among the Cedars now grown on 
Mount Lebanon, none are apparently more 
than goo years old.—UncLeE WILL. 
fe Ae Sage 
| VIEW OF A SCHOOL ROOM. 

It was at the noon recess. The day was 
stormy and blustering ; the air was full of 
whirling snow as though driven by winds 
from every point of the compass. Most 
1 of the pupils had brought theif dinners, 
and every boy his sled — hoping that by 
noon the storm would have abated. Small 
brothers and sisters had been promised a 
fleet ride on the coasting ground, and then 
they were to play by the warm fire inside, 
with the promise of another ride at night 
' going home; after which disposal of the 
wee folks, the big boys usually became so 
bewildered by the excitement, that they 
-somehow got each other’s big sisters on 
‘theirsleds. But such mistakes were good- 
‘naturedly overlooked, and not allowed to 
interfere with the general jollity. 

But to-day there was no relenting of the 
pitiless storm. The frosty batallions of 
small snow-flakes crossed each other at 
‘ sharp angles in their lines of descent; or, 
‘breaking ranks, engaged in a sharp swirl 

of contest which ended in a discomfitted 
dash at the window panes, or a stinging 


04 
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slap in the face of a forlorn traveler. 
Those of the girls who had intended 
going home had found their dinners sent 
to them in advance. The little brothers 
and sisters had come in from the other 
rooms to lunch with their elders, and the 
presence of the gentlemanly janitor 
secured order and quiet until the half- 


hour stroke after one o’clock should have ; 


summoned them all to their lessons. 
Luncheon being over, some of the 
scholars sat at their desks talking, look- 
ing over lessons or drawing; some were 
promenading the longaisles ; while others 
stood in groups discussing some matter of 
interest to each. Suddenly there was a 
clashing against one of the windows which 
arrested every voice and fvot-step. All 
eyes were turned in that direction— where 
a large bird, blinded and bewildered by 
the storm was beating its wings furiously 
against the glass. 


The janitor raised a. 
finger of silence and said, “ Perhaps we | 


‘ swinging limb in pleasant weather; but 
; just now I’m very comfortable up here— 
thank you. ['ve broken up housekeeping 
for a winter vacation, and have nothing to 
‘ worry about; shall sit here and warm my- 
self until 1 see a good ‘chance to escape.” 
Then he heard a girl say, “ There isa 
large cedar tree near a window in my 
grandmother's room, and she says she 
‘takes great comfort watching the birds 
flit in and out of it all day long. ‘They 
make cheery comfort for her.” Then 
‘some boy called out— 

“My father says that if people want 
birds near their homes in winter, they 
[them have Cedars and Pines to shelter 
| 
|] 
| 


them.” 

“Yes, indeed ;” thought the blue-jay— 
and not be afraid of leaving a few tall 
weeds here and there to furnish us with 
seeds when everything else is covered 
with snow. I wonder for what they think 
so many noxious plants were made— 


FORMS OF SNOW FLAKES. 


can get the poor thing inside.” And 
gently raising the window and reaching 
out his hand, he drew the bird within. 
Affrighted at the sight of so many human 
beings, he instantly darted from his hand, 
and circling about their heads for a 
moment, perched near the ceiling, on one 
of the evergreen branches which had been 
a part of the decorations for their gala- 
day exercises before the holiday suspen- 
sion of their school. He soon seemed to 
feel the genial warmth of the room, and 
cocked his head from side to side and 
peered at the curious medley below. 

“ Ah, yes;” he said to himself—" 1 know 
you—every one of you! And a pretty lot 
of barbarians you are! I wonder if this 
is where you learn to shy “stones so 
straight!” 

Just then a little boy sang out— 

‘\A jay-bird sat on a swinging limb, 
He winked at me and | winked at him.” 

“O, yes, that’s my name,” thought the 
blue-jay—" and I don’t mind winking at a 
boy for fun when I’m rollicking on a 


too noxious for horses and cattle to eat— 
if not that they might be left to supply us 
with winter food? It's as plain as the top- 
Rnot on my head!” and here he bristled 
up that appendage in his most ferocious 
fashion. Then the little one’s shouted, 
“O, see how saucy he looks!” But the 
bird didn’t care, and felt quite safe until 
he saw a fellow making motions to throw 
an empty ink-stand at him; but the jan- 
| itor shook his head, and the boy dropped 
it. Then followed all sorts of chattering 
and bantering, and discussions; and for a 
time their visitor was forgotten. But he 
was on the alert. No “lady” in her 
“ chamber" had ever “up with her shears 
and clipped off his ears "—and he intend- 
ed to hear, as well as to see, what was 
going on below. 

So directly, he noticed a youth—who ~ 
always won the prizes for drawing—dash- 
ing off picturesque chalk-sketches on a 
black board. A pleasant-faced girl look- 
ing on remarked— 

“You have a competitor near by who. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
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can quite throw you in the shade.” 
“Where is he?” asked the other, hastily 
looking around. 

“He was in here early this morning, 
but just now he is busy at work in another 
part of the building.” 

“Have you seen his drawings?” 
“Often; they are very beautiful.” At 
this the youth’s face flushed as he 
inquired— 

“Where does he live? and what is his 
name? I'd like to know more about him 
before I encounter him.” “I want you to 
guess his name. He lives wherever the 
climate best suits him; the air of our 
houses, heated day and night, does not 
agree with him, and——” 

“O, he’s a sickly fellow, is he?” “and 
my father says it will be a loss to civili- 
zation when his magic pictures are seen 
no more in our homes.” 

“And my father”—(interrupted an 
impolite boy)—‘‘ who is a doctor, says 
people will have catarrh and bronchitis 
as long as they burn out the air so dry 
with their——” 

“O bother! can’t you be still ? exclaimed 
the impatient youth.” 

And then the blue-jay croaked a little, 


just to try his throat, lest he should be | 


getting catarrh already, in the hot, dry air 
that crowded to the ceiling; and mightily 
he wished they would put a big kettle of 
water on the stove. For he was an intel- 
ligent bird—this blue-jay was. 

Well, the young student then went on 
to inquire why this “artist-chap ” didn’t 
come out, like a man, and show his colors ; 
and got for answer— 

“ He uses no colors ;” 
ing open the vestibule door, this mischiev- 
ous girl exclaimed— 

“Let me introduce you to the works of 
Professor Frost—Mr. Jack Frost, if you 
please. You see he sketches on glass. 
Let me call your attention to those forests 
and cities; castles and church spires; and 
to those battlements and towers; to say 
nothing of the finer, fern-like tracings ; 
and those thickly-studded points that look 
like starry scintillations. Examine that 
surface with your magnifying glass, sir; 
and acknowledge the perfection and 
nicety in every detail, to which no tracery 
of yours can ever attain.” “1 do acknowl- 
edge at once; and yield profound 
obeisance to the superior skill of Master 
Jack Frost. And, by the way, is he not 


and then throw- . 


the oldest Master of Arts that we know 
of?” 

Then the bell began to clang, the teach- 
ers were stamping snow in the doorways, 
there was a general rush and commotion 
to get seated, and the bird commenced 
croaking harshly with fright, and saying 
to himself, “It’s now or never,” and 
darted swiftly through the top of the open 
door-ways, and was out of sight in an 
instant. The teacher heard a whir of 
wings, caught a glimpse of something— 
and turning toward the school said, 
“ What was that ?”"—AUuNT MARJORIE. 

a ee 
SOME NICE FLOWERS: 

Mr. Epiror:—I think old Mr. Gray 
knows a good flower when he sees it, by 
what he said in the last number of the 
MAGAZINE. The Datura Wrightii, which 


DATURA WRIGHTII, 


he mentioned, I always have in my gar- 
den, and there is nothing that pleases me 
more, and it is the special favorite of the 
young people that visit my grounds. It is 
pretty difficult to ripen the seed, as our 
summers do not seem long enough, but | 
generally manage to get a few pods to 
perfect their seed. The roots of this 
plant are fleshy, or tuberous, and may be 
kept in a cellar like Dahlias. Plants are, 
however, so easily grown from seed, that 
few take the care to save them. I 
once had several that lived over the 
winter in the garden, and made large, fine 
plants the second summer. The winter 
was mild, and in covering some Lilies in 
the neighborhood, these had received 
some of the covering. The double kinds 
1 do not think half as pretty as the single. 
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The Nigella, or Love in a Mist, I wish 
had been more fully described; it is such 


a curious looking flower, that perhaps | 
you will give an engraving that will , lessons are not lost upon some of us who 
speak for itself, and plainer than I could | are not very young. 


with words. 


NIGELLA. 


If you will have patience with me, I 
will introduce two more favorites of 
mine to the notice of the young people, 
the Scarlet Flax, which has very pretty 


slender leaves, like the common Flax, | 


with beautiful scarlet flowers, that look 
as though they were floating in the air. 
I like a dozen or so of these plants ina 
mass or group. 


SCAKLET FLAX, 


The Convolvolus Minor, is the other 
flower to which I alluded. The flowers 
are not so large as those of the Morning 
Glory, but just about as handsome, and 
as the plant creeps over the ground like 


a Verbena, and covers a space three or | 
four feet in diameter, with scores of; 


flowers, its beauty may be imagined, 
especially in the early morning when the 
flowers are the brightest and best. Its 
blooms close in the afternoon, but that is 
no objection. 


We don't want all the: 


| 


it was in the sky always. I hope old 
Mr.~Gray will continue to interest the 
young folks, and he may rest assured his 


CONVOLVULUS MINOR, 


I had often heard of the Dwarf Morn- 
ing Glory, and thought it was a climber, 
though shorter than the old Convoltvulus 
Major, which was always a great favorite 
of mine. I don’t know of anything more 
charming than to go into the dewy 
garden on a summer morning, and be- 
hold the Convolvulus, which is rightly 
called the Glory of the Morning. About 
a year ago last summer, I was stopping 
for a day and night in the pleasant 
village of Olean, in the State of New 
York, and on taking an early morning 
walk, I beheld a most dazzling sight—a 


CONVOLVULUS MINOR PLANT. 


little garden with the fences, and almost 
every other object made bright and 
beautiful as rainbows with this flower. 
It was only about six years ago, when 
visiting the garden of a friend, that I first 
began to understand the beauty of the 
dwarf or trailing Convolvulus, which I 


beautiful things all the time. The rain- | recommend to all young friends.—UNCLE 
bow would not be half as handsome if i Jon. 
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APRIL, 


FROM ALL PARTS of the country we 
learn of the improvement of grounds and 
receive numerous requests for assistance 
in the work. But instead of giving at- 
tention to the details of individual places, 
better service is performed in the publica- 
tion of general principles, and these our 
readers can apply as occasion may offer. 
The difficulty with published plans is that 
they will not serve as copies ; still, the de- 
sire for them is so often expressed, one is 
here introduced which, if of no further 
benefit to most of our readers, may at 
least show the manner of applying some 
of the principles of landscape art, and in- 


dicate how, by the judicious planting of a ' 


few trees and shrubs, a naturally unat- 
tractive piece of ground may be trans- 
formed into a pleasant scene, and how, 


also, perhaps what may have been con- | 


sidered the deformities of the place may 
be made to increase its beauties. The 
place, that the plans here shown refer to, 
is in’ Lawrence, Kansas. The owner, in 
writing to us, gives the following state- 
ments and description: 

“T enclose a plan of our yard. It needs 
improving badly; most especially we need 
some good walks. The house stands 
about one hundred and seventy feet back 
from the front gate. As the house is not 
exactly opposite the gate, I think a 
straight walk would not look well. Will 
you please show me what you think would 


1882. 
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' be the most pleasing curves, and give me 
what other information you think would 
help me in fixing up. 

“T was glad to see, in the May number, 
last year, a design for a dwelling. Many 
of your readers, like myself, are young 
men who, perhaps, before many years, 
will build homes for themselves. Any 
good ideas obtained now may be worth 
many dollars to us then. 

' “The big gate at the side opens into an 
open foundry yard, 8B, that fronts a street 
on the south; we most frequently walk 
and drive through this gate in going to 
town. The business part of the city lies 
southeast of our place. The little dots 
bordering the front and side fence repre- 
sent trees—Soft Maple and Box Elder; 
they stand ten feet apart. The shaded 
‘line at the side and back of the house 


i represents a descent of the land toward 
the barn, but not quite so steep as repre- 
sented. The river bank bordering our 
| yard is about twenty feet high. There is 
a very beautiful view up the river, north- 
west, from the bank and from the house. 
The little dots bordering the ravines re- 
present native trees—Walnut, Hickory, 
Elm, Sycamore, Oak, Willow, Red Bud, 
etc. It may be well to state that the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe railroad 
passes by the yard, close to the bank of 
‘the river; opposite the house it is eight 
feet below the level of the yard, but op- 
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posite the barn it is on about the same 
level.” 

We need here to add only, that the 
figures on the sketch refer to trees now 
on the ground. Number one is Catalpa, 
two, a Walnut, and three, an Elm. The 
space at the left covered with dots is oc- 
cupied with Strawberry and Raspberry 


STREET. 
Ue ee See ee 
GROUNDS UNIMPROVED—SCALK 200 FERKT TO I INCH. 


plants. A neighbor’s yard is shown at a, 
and B indicates the foundry yard that has 
been mentiomed, and c, the yard of an- 
other neighbor. Two short lines at the 
right, or south end, of the front line mark 
the entrance to the driveway to the barn. 

As the surface of the ground is on two 
prades, the rear being lower than the 
front, the lower ground, in passing from 
the house to the barn, is reached by a 
flight of steps, shown somewhat obscurely 
in the engraving. A broad ravine runs 
along the rear on the south side and east 
end, and another one starts some dis- 
tance in front of the house and runs to 
the river in a northerly direction. The 
distance from the street tu the ravine in 
the rear is something over four hundred 
feet. 
twenty-two feet long, and where the house 
stands it is about two hundred feet wide. 

in the larger sketch, the rear ground 
on the lower grade is not shown, The 
straight walk is replaced by one with very 
easy curves, the general direction re- 
maining the same, which is very appro- 
priate, because natural, since the town 
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The front line is one hundred and | 


lies in a southeasterly direction. The 
curves of this walk may be produced on 
| the ground in the following manner: first, 
drive stakes on each side of the entrance 
, to the house, to mark the position and 
width of the walk there. Now measure 
south in a direct line with the front of the 
house three hundred and fifty-two feet, or, 
having a line of just that length, stretch it 
out full length in the same direction and 
fix it to a stake driven into the ground at 
the end. Returning to the end of the 
line by the house, carry it outward from 
the house while it is all the time drawn 
taut, and at the same time mark with a 
pointed stick the curve it describes on 
the ground. Should objects intervene to 
prevent the sweep of the line, or inequali- 
ties of the ground, or other causes pre- 
vent its use in this way, then stakes can 
be driven at short intervals to indicate 
the course of the line, instead of marking 
the curve directly on the ground. Thus, 
having fixed one line of stakes, another 
line, to mark the opposite side of the 
walk, can be set by merely measuring the 
width from those already driven. In this 
way the lines are to be carried nearly 
half-way from the house to the street and 
stopped. Next, marking the width of the 
walk at the front fence, or street line, the 
same as at the opposite end, mark the 
line of the curve from the street towards 
the house in the same manner as before, 
by first fixing one end of the line up the 
street in the direction of the railroad, 
making the line parallel with the front 
line of the lot and eight feet distant from 
it. These lines, like those from the op- 
posite direction, may be carried nearly to 
the center of the ground. After this the 
lines from the opposite directions can be 
, joined in such a manner as to show no 
abruptness of curve; a little care and pa- 
tience will enable one to do this well, al- 
though the first attempt should not prove 
satisfactory. In the way now described, 
any curve on paper may be produced en- 
larged on the ground—all that is neces- 
sary is to know the length of the radius 
by which it is formed. The width adopt- 
ed for this walk is five fect. It is narrow, 
but can be actually made as wide as de- 
sired. ‘Thinking that the prairie country 
might afford but little gravel, it is designed 
to be as narrow as it can be allowed; it 
ought to be six feet, for appearance, and 
eight feet. would) be stilb better. 
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Knowing no more of this place or its 
owner than is conveyed in the letter 
quoted, only some changes and improve- 
ments that seemed most essential are now 
proposed. The big gate opening into the 
street, marked in the small diagram by 
two short lines, and in the one below by 
the letter E, remains, with the understand- 
ing that there is a driveway running along 
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which may be used for fruit, and that 
marked k G, for a kitchen garden. The 
group of native trees, A, is to be enlarged 
by planting some of the taller-growing 
shrubs, such as Amelanchier, Lilac, Tree 
Honeysuckle, and Mock Orange, with a 
few smaller-sized ones in front. It is de- 
signed they should be so planted that, 
when grown, they will about cover the 
ground, and the contour of 
that side of the group 
towards the lawn is to be 
irregular. In front of this 
group is to be prepared a 
rich, mellow bed, where 
may be kept a variety of 
those herbaceous perenni- 
als without which no gar- 
den is complete. Among 
these may be mentioned 
for this place, or in front of 
the group c, Delphinium 
formosun, Astilbe, Anemo- 
ne Japonica, Dicentra spec- 
tabilis, Sweet William, Do- 
decatheon, Day Lily, Iris, 
Phlox, Pansies, Violets and 
othef sweet things. 

The group marked c is 
to be formed with hardy 
flowering-shrubs of differ- 
ent kinds, and makes a 
background for the lawn. 
The group of native trees 
at B should remain and be 
enlarged by planting shrubs 
in front, or on the north 
side of it With the great 
variety of beautiful shrubs 
that may be grown in the 
climate of Lawrence, there 
need be no scarcity of ma- 
terial or want of variety. 
It is almost unnecessary to 
call to mind the Spirzas, 
the Deutzias, Weigelas, Eu- 
onymus, Forsythia, Hy- 
drangea, Berberris, Snow- 
balls, Calycanthus, Amor- 


near the south line, making a curve near | pha, Azalea, Mahonia, Thorns, and many 


the group of trees and shrubs, B, and pas- 
sing by what appears to be a natural de- 
scent to the lower level and to the barn. 
The Strawberry and Raspberry ground is 
to be cleared and seeded to grass, as it is 
supposed the rest of the ground is, unless 
it be that part in the rear, marked F F, 


others. The border in front of this group, 
the front edge of which is marked in the 
diagram by one side of the driveway, will 
be found a favorable spot for Lilies and 
Roses. This spot of ground, drained by 
the ravine and shaded a little by the 
shrubs, should prove very suitable for 
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Lilies, and especially the Japan species. ! 


Pansies and Violets may also find a con- 
genial home here. The trees numbered 
4, 5,6, and 7, cut off the view from the 
foundry yard. 

A few flower beds are marked F B. The 
trees and shrubs planted singly are num- 
bered as in the following list, the first 
three being already on the ground: 1, 
Walnut; 2, Catalpa; 3, Elm; 4, Norway 
Spruce; 5, Red Cedar; 6, Austrian Pine; 
7, Yellow Wood; 8, Cut-leaved Weeping 
Birch; 9, Purple-leaved Beech; ro, Fern- 
leaved Beech; 11, Cut-leaved Alder; 12, 
Quercus rubra, or Red Oak; 13, Austrian 
Pine; 14, Acer Negundo; 15, European 
Ash; 16, Dwarf Pine; 17, Japan Quince; 
18, Magnolia Lennei; 19, Magnolia Sou- 
langeana; 20, Siberian Arbor Vite; 21, 
Hovey's Golden Arbor Vitw; 22, Thujo- | 
pus borealis; 23, Juniperus Sabina; 24, ' 
Double Flowering Althea; 25, Double 
Scarlet - flowering Thorn; 26, Double 
White-flowering Thorn. 

No trees have been removed. Climb- 
ing vines should be planted about the , 
house. The view on the north side of 
the house has been left unobstructed on 
account of the river and the railway, but 
a few low shrubs or a flower bed might | 
occupy the ground if so desired. The 
native plants growing in the ravines 
should be encouraged, and others that 
are suitable planted there. A fine assort- 
ment of hardy Ferns could undoubtedly | 
be raised there. Of the character of the 
river margin on the grounds no informa- 
tion is given, but, whatever it may be, 
it should be clothed with some of those 
plants that will there thrive best. Thus, 
at no great expense of money, but far 
more of care and patience, this place , 
may in a few years show a phase very | 
different and far more pleasant than it 


now presents. 
a 


THE ASTER. 


The China Aster of our youthful days, 
with its outer rows of ray flowers and its 
yellow disk, has, within the last three de- 
cades, been moulded by the skill of the 
cultivator into new forms of grace and 
beauty; and to-day the primitive species 
and the florists’ strain of this flower, if 
growing side by side in the same garden | 
border and gifted with the power of dis- | 
cernment, would hardly recognize each ! 


other as individuals of the same family. 
As if their changed appearance did not 
sufficiently mask their origin, the name of 
their native countrv has been dropped, 
and, with their new costumes, they have 
also been invested with foreign titles, and 
thus are known as French or German 
Asters. The French call them Reine- 
Marguerites, or Queen Margarets, and 
thus they are distinguished from the so- 
called Marguerites, or Wild Daisies, which 
received their name from Margaret of 
Valois, they being her favorite flowers. 
Now all sorts of Asters, or Aster-like 
flowers, such as the Ox-eye Daisy and 
our own native Asters, are, in common 
French parlance, Marguerites, and the 
little cultivated Daisy, Bellis perennis, is 


! in the same tongue known as Petite Mar- 


guerite, or Little Margaret. Over all 
these plants, resembling each other in 
their wild state, the garden Aster is placed 
supreme, as queen. And who, turning to 
the colored plate presented in this num- 
ber, would dispute the propriety of the 
title? The change that has been wrought 
in this flower has not been at the expense 
of its beauty, as often is the case when 
single flowers are developed into double 
ones. Some might exempt from this re- 
mark the double quilled Asters, but they 
have many sincere admirers. The flat- 
petaled kinds, represented principally by 
the varieties of Paony-flowered Perfec- 
tion, La Superbe, New Rose, New Vic- 
toria, Washington, and the Chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered, while double, symmetrical 
and imbricated, are at the same time de- 
void of stiffness, either in general outline 
or in the petals. 

In the plate the large, deep rose-colored 
specimen is one of the New Victoria sorts; 
the one with white center and lavender, 
or lilac, border is New Crown; the White 
one in the center is Chrysanthemum 
Dwarf White; the upper, rose-colored 
flower is one of the many shades of Im- 
brique Pompon; the peculiarly-marked 
variety at the left is one of Truffaut's Per- 
fection, but is not a fair specimen of this 
beautiful variety—it comes occasionally 
from seeds of other varieties. 

Aster seed, if sown early in the house, 
or frame, will give plants which, after one 
or two shiftinys, are strong and well-rooted 
by the time they can be safely planted out; 
but good plants can, also, be raised by 
sowing seed on_a warm, sheltered border. 
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WILD GARDENS. branches left on. These stakes were only 

There are many kinds of gardens, and, | two feet apart, and close to each roots of 
from the carefully planned flower-garden, | Virginia Creeper and common white 
with neat borders and well-filled beds, | Clematis were planted. A screen at the 
down to the little patch under the Plum | back of the garden differed only in the 
trees, in which some little child-heart re- | wild Grape and Hop vines taking the 
joices, each has some grace or beauty | place of Clematis and Virginia Creeper. 
peculiar to itself. How many, however, | An irregularly-sloping bank was thrown 
know the charms of a thoroughly wild | up against the stone work of the terrace, 
garden, consisting only of a many-shaded | and the whole surface thickly planted with 
surface, of banks of plumy Ferns, great | wild flowers, native Ferns, grasses from 
bunches of wild grasses, flowers, and deli- | the river-side, and a few shrubs. The one 
cate woodland beauties mingled with na- | walk leading to a rustic seat in the upper 
tive shrubs and clinging, graceful, vines. corner was covered with tan bark, the 
Easily made, more easily cared for, and | soft brown contrasting well with the many 
with a charming sense of freedom and , shades of green around it. It curved 
freshness, one wonders that they are not | gently in the center, to give place of 
more common. In quiet, country places, | honor to a beautiful specimen of Black 
around pleasant old farm-houses, or in| Alder, then passed through a miniature 
the sheltered nooks in small villages, ; forest of Maiden Hair Ferns. The prin- 
where, owing to the shade of trees or | cipal feature in this garden was, and is, 
adjoining buildings, there is not sunshine i the beautiful collection of Ferns, though, 
enough for garden favorites to grow and ; in their season, bright Trilliums sent up 
flourish, there are many spots that nothing | their blossoms, Solomon’s Seal slowly un- 
could so beautify as one of these gardens. : rolled itself among the Fern fronds, deli- 
Only one do I know of in a village, but ; cate Wood Sorrel peeped here and there, 
that one is so perfect in its kind that I can ' Partridge Vines followed their own sweet 
do no better than describe it as a practi- | will, and in the shadiest corner Ground 
cal illustration of the matter to which 1 | Hemlock deepened and darkened its 
would draw attention. scarlet berries. The entrance was through 
It is on the north side of a stone house, | a space left open in the screen, and no 
and above it is a terrace some five feet in| more beautifully draped gateway was 
height, for it is on a hillside, and is still | ever devised. Long ago the vines en- 
further sheltered by a row of trees that | tirely covered their supports and took 
the owner of the adjacent lot has planted | possession of everything within reach, 
above the terrace. After it was decided | from the trees on one side to the eaves 
to make a wild garden of this shaded | of the stone house on the other side. 
spot, the slope was thoroughly spaded | They have concealed the stone terrace 
and enriched, and, mindful of the needs | altogether, and have crept in and out 
of wild-plant life, several loads of mold | among the Ferns till the owner's only 
from the woods were mixed with the soil. | care now is not to allow them entire pos- 
A screen between the garden and the | session. Can you imagine this garden in 
street was made of cedar stakes seven , the glowing heat of an August afternoon ? 
feet high, each stake being made of a Another pleasing specimen of wild- 
young tree, with bark and shortened | gardening is at the lower end of a wide 
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lawn through which a tiny river runs, 
completely cutting off one corner—a cor- 
ner which had been left to its own de- 
vices for many a year until the present 
occupant took possession. ‘The old stone 
wall surrounding it has been covered with 
vines, the one big Elm half encircled by 
a rustic seat, and the remaining surface 
covered with native shrubs, Ferns, and 
flowers. The river is bordered with blue 
Forget-me-nots, spread from over-plus 


roots thrown there years ago, and is; 


spanned by a rustic bridge. In the spring, 
yellow Cowslips gleam brightly under a 


sheltering willow, and on the bank above | 


May Flowers, Dog’s-tooth Violets, He- 
paticas, Trilliums, and Squirrel Corn are 
mingled with the Ferns. In due season, 
blue and white Iris nestle beside the 
bridge, Rushes stand stiff and straight, a 
bunch of Cat-tail Flags mount guard over 
them, wild Columbines in the background 
display their graceful flowers, Lilium 
Canadense sends up its bell-hung stalk, 
and— But why continue the list? 1 will 
only say that this garden is never more 
beautiful than in autumn, when the great 
tufts of Golden Rod and Wild Asters 
shine from a background of shaded Black- 
berry leaves, Wax-berries cluster pure 
and white among them, and the faint, 
sweet breath of wild everlastings is in the 
air. I am aware that few places possess 
so great natural advantages for this work 
as the one now described ; but, after all, 
in such cases, 
“There is no best in kind, but in degree.” 


I have seen a little garden in the corner 
of an old orchard, where two children, 
girls of nine and eleven, had collected for 
their “ very own,” flowers and Ferns from 
the fields and woods around them, that, 
in its way, was quite beautiful. In that 
garden were seen from time to time, May 
Flowers, blue Violets, delicate blossoms 
of the June-berry, the slender stems and 
whorls of pointed leaves of the Indian 
Cucumber, blue-eyed grass and white 
Shell-flowers, yellow Lady’s Slipper, the 
brilliant blossoms of the Cardinal Flower 
and glossy-leaved Gold-thread, besides a 
perfect wealth of dark green Ferns and 
waving grasses, 

Of course, in making a wild garden, as 
in everything else, due regard must be 
had to “eternal fitness.” Like a rockery, 
its place is not in the center of a lawn, 
nor in the most conspicuous part of the 


grounds as seen from the front door; and 
, art must only be used to conceal her own 
i: handiwork, and nature allowed full liberty 
' to do her best. Vines should, if possible, 
form the background, either alone or in 
conjunction with shrubs and trees. One 
of the prettiest trees for the purpose is 
-the Tamarac; it adapts itself so well to 
the added grace of a wild Grapevine, 
covering its stem and winding in and out 
among its branches. A Cedar, with half 
its beauties concealed, and yet enhanced, 
by clinging festoons of Virginia Creeper 
is a worthy rival of the Tamarac, especi- 
ally after the frost king’s hand has been 
laid upon the encircling vines; and a 
Mountain Ash wreathed with Clematis is 
not to be despised. 

When preparing the soil it is imperative 
that it shall be both rich and light, and, 
when removing plants and shrubs, es- 
pecially from low, moist places, plenty of 
earth must be moved with the roots, and 
due attention paid to watering, until they 
have adapted themselves to their altered 
circumstances. 

In this article I have not mentioned 
one-half the beauties that can be gath- 
ered together in northern New England, 
where nature is not considered to be 
over prodigal in her gifts, but enough has 
been said to show some of the possi- 
bilities of this form of gardening. Fur- 
ther south, where winds are softer, skies 
milder, and frost and snow not chief 
rulers, what might not be accomplished ? 
If any one interested in the subject would 
make a list of the shrubs, Ferns and flow- 
ers in his own neighborhood, be it north, 
south, east, or west, suitable for a wild 
garden, he would be surprised at its 
length and promise.—C. M. ARNOLD. 

oo oo 
THE BIRD-FOOT VIOLET. 

The Bird-foot Violet, Viola pedata, is 
the largest and most conspicuous of our 
native Violets. Unlike most of the spe- 
cies, it grows in sandy soil and likes dry, 
sunny places. It is really a flower of the 
woods, growing on their edges, in sandy 
roads, and on hillsides in the vicinity of 
woods. It is always associated in my 
mind with the White Birch, for it is in 
full blossom at about the time when these 
trees have just come out in their bright, 
sfraight-veined, taper-pointed leaves, and 
wherever I have found them there were 
always Birches close by, or springing up 
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among them. In the large flowers, which | color in the garden, the flowers growing 
are about an inch broad, there is acharm- ; Close together. Nature always gives to 
ing variety, both in form and color. In | each flower a leaf of just the right shape 
some the petals are broad, in others they | and shade of green that its color and 


are narrow, and the color varies from 


VIOLA PEDATA. 


deep purple and blue to pale lavender, | 
even to white. I once found two or three 

clusters with light and dark pink flowers, 

and in the same place with these there 

were many with a reddish tint. On the | 
hill where these grew, a crop of grain had 
been raised the previous year, and it was 
delightful to see how luxurfantly the 
Birds-foot Violets were growing and 
profiting by the increased richness of the 
soil, The whole hilltop was covered with 
great tufts of them with unusually large 
leaves and flowers, and very long leaf and 
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flower stalks. The pink variety I trans- 
planted to the garden, where it has grown 
and retained the pink color of the flow- | 
ers, blossoming at intervals all through 
the season. The purple ones, which I 
have cultivated, make a beautiful mass of 


characteristics need, and the Bird-foot 
Violet has been favored with a very 
pretty, delicate one, palmately divided 
and cut, and suggesting a bird’s foot in its 
form. Itis one of the stemless Violets, 
the leaf and flower stalks all arising from 
the short, thick root-stalk. There is an 
occasional variety (var. bicolor,) which 
Gray describes as “very handsome, with 
the two upper petals deep violet and, as 
it were, velvety, like a Pansy.” Under 
cultivation, who can tell what new at- 
tractions this wild flower might develop. 
—R. B. W., East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


So I pe 
THE MESQUIT BEAN. 


Mr. James Vick :—I find, in looking 
over the volume of your MAGAZINE for 
1881, two articles in reference to the Mes- 
quit Bean. Having spent some time in 
Southern California and in Arizona, where 
the Mesquit is quite common, perhaps 
some of my observations may be of in- 
terest to your readers. 

In many parts of Arizona, and on the 
Colorado desert, this tree, called Mesquit, 
is almost the only form of arborescent 
vegetation. Under the general term of 
Mesquit, several distinct species of trees 
are included. The one referred to by 
A. K., of Toronto, at page 202 of volume 
iv, is the true Screw Bean, Strombocar- 
pus pubescens. The seeds of this species 
are veritable screws, and are very abund- 
ant in good seasons. The pods of an- 
other species, Prosopis juliflora, also called 
Mesquit, are long and flat, curving up in 
the shape of a sickle, more or less, when 
ripe. Still a third species, called at Tuc- 
son “cat’s claws,” from the sharpness of 
the thorns and the fact of their being al- 
most hidden by the leaves, is the Acacia 
Greggi. The pods of this are also long 
and flat and curved up when ripe. The 
species referred to by Mrs. M.C. A, on 
page 298, volume iv, is probably the sec- 
ond of these species, and there is no 
reason why it should be called Screw 
Bean. . 

Now, the first two species are, J am 
sure, eaten by stock when nothing else 
can be had, and I am told that horses 
and mules will grow fat on the diet. The 
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beans of all kinds are eaten by the Indi- 
ans, after having been pounded into a 
sort of flour, and it is said to be capable 
of keeping the life in the body, even if 
the food is not of the most nourishing 
character. 

Along the line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, near a station called Indio, on 
the borders of the Colorado desert, heavy 
patches of the Prosopis juliflora are found. 
And there is what might be called a small 
forest for fourteen miles along the track. 
The wood is extremely hard and tough, 
and makes excellent fire wood. A band 
of Indians live along here, and they oc- 
cupy their time in cutting the Mesquit and 
selling it to the railroad. Again, on the 
banks of the Colorado river, at Yuma, 
there are great numbers of the trees, 
some of them growing to a large size, 
and forming a veritable forest on the 
bank of the stream. At Tucson the most 
common species is the Acacia Greggi, the 
cat's claw Mesquit. This dves not grow 
so large as the Prosopis juliflora, but still 
forms a good-sized tree for that country. 

In regard to the poisonous quality of 
the beans I can give no information. [I 
only know that they are eaten, and | 
hardly think that they would be if they 
were generally considered to be poison- 
ous.—Jos. F. JAMES, Cincinnati, O. 
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FUSSY PLANTS. 


Roses are among the most ungrateful 
plants that a plebian can try to grow. 
They are natural aristocrats, and the 
greenhouse is the place for which they 
pine with homesick longing. 

You may buy of Vick himself the most 
tempting, highly eulogized plant in his 
list—" vigorous grower, free bloomer ”— 
possessed of perfections for which you 
long. The mail brings it to you, fresh- 
looking and fair. You have read the di- 
rections’ about soil—‘old, well-rotted ” 
sod, with manure (same adjectives) and 
sand, equal parts each. You have it alt 
ready. Then the pot must be small. 
Yes, everything is right. You put the 
Rose in the pot, and set it in the shade, 
water it once, and wait. You continue to 
wait. The tenderest shoots hang their 
heads and refuse to be comforted. In 
about a week you put that Rose in the 
sunshine. In another week you cut off 
the tender branch. In about a month you 
tote it to another window. It still sulks. 
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Then you take it to another room. Stil? 
it wont be pacified. Finally, in despair, 
you wash it daily with soap-suds, and 
rinse with clear water, (you needn't boil 
it), and dig around it and put ammonia 
water and manure water on the earth. 
Wait upon it, coax it, pet it, and if in six 
months you get one blossom, it is to be 
presumed you will think you’ve earned it. 

The one evident object in buying Roses 
is to cultivate the first-class virtues. You 
show “faith” in) buying one, cultivate 
“hope” in keeping it, and you will need 
all the “ charity” you can muster to keep 
from pitching it out doors. 

Then, another plant the florists do tell 
awful stories about is the Japanese Fern. 
They say it grows twenty feet in a season, 
and is a fine house-plant. Well, perhaps 
it is—a greenhouse plant. I bought one. 
I went to the woods and pulled up inno- 
cent little Ferns that were just doing their 
best, and took home the dirt they grew 
in, and set that foreign plant in it. How 
it did grow, to be sure! I do believe it 
grew a half-inch in one year! One of my 
acquaintances, for whom almost every 
other plant flourished and bloomed mag- 
nificently, had one; hers, I think, grew 
an inch in a year! I have a Pteris Fern, 
serrulata or tremula, 1 think, that does 
finely. 

I would like to mention a few plants 
that are not “fussy ’—Quack-grass, Bur- 
dock, Pigweed, and Pusley. The coldest 
winters never kill them, nor the hottest 
summers. Cut-worms don’t molest them, 
nor caterpillars. They will grow in clay, 
loam, or sand, They are subject to no 
disease; they never die, they nor their 
seeds, and every seed is sure to grow, 
They possess every floral virtue, and 
several human ones, and not one vice. 
Still they are not popular. I should be 
pleased to exchange seed of these and 
other “perfectly hardy ” perennial plants, 
“ blossom first year from seed,” for some 
with which I} am less familiar—ANNA 
WoobrvwFF. 

oan . ; 

CELERY PLants.—I find that when I 
sow Celery seed in the hot-bed, I can 
have far better plants by transplanting 
twice before the final setting. The roots 
are more numerous, the plants stocky, 
and they lift with a ball of earth. I am 
| very careful to have a bed of rich, mel- 

low soil.—S. C. W. 
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MEXICO AND ITS VEGETATION. 

James Vick :—Last winter I sent your 
valuable MaGAazINneE a short account of 
the Bermuda Islands and their charming 
drives, beautiful bays and inlets for boat- 
ing, and lovely flowers. This winter I 
find myself in quite a different locality,— 
much more tropical, the latitude being 
about 19°, and although the fresh and in- 
vigorating breezes of the Atlantic and 
the well-made roads of Bermuda are 
wanting, still the beautiful country, with 
its luxuriant tropical vegetation and mag- 
nificent mountain scenery, make it a very 
agreeable place in which to pass the win- 
ter and escape the rigor of our northern 
climate. 

Colima is the capital of a small state of 
the same name, and is about thirty-five 
miles from the Pacific coast in a direct 
line, although fully sixty miles by road to 
its port, Manzanillo. It has an elevation 
of sixteen hundred feet above the sea, 
which materially tempers the summer 
heat of the coast, and at this season the 
temperature is usually very agreeable, 
light woolen being as much worn as linen. 

A low range of mountains intervenes 
between the coast and the plain of Colima, 
broken by the narrow valley of a river, 
which affords a narrow pathway for the 
railway I am engaged in constructing. In 
a northerly direction, and twenty-five or 
thirty miles distant, is the volcano of Co- 
lima, a grand feature of the landscape, 
towering to the height of twelve or thir- 
teen thousand feet, and forming a mag- 
nificent background to many a beautiful 
vista through suburban lanes lined with 
Palms and Bananas. The cloud-effects 
around the volcano, the ever varying sun- 
set tints and the clouds of vaporous 
smoke which burst forth from several 
craters at frequent intervals during the 
day, make it so attractive that we never 
tire of watching it in our morning and 
evening rides and drives. One evening 
the eruption occurred at the right mo- 
ment for the masses of white vapor to 
catch the glowing sunset hues; another 
time a stratum of clouds with a sharply 
defined edge obliterated entirely the sum- 
mit of the cone, and probably acted as a 
reflector of the sun’s rays, as, for a few 
minutes, a broad, blood-red band of very 
_uniform width extended across the volca- 
no from side to side underneath the ' 
cloudy curtain. 


Most of the roads hereabouts are exe- 
crable for wheeled vehicles; but with a 
good horse one can go almost anywhere, 
and the lanes and by-paths in the early 
morning or dewy evening, when the op- 
pressive heat of mid-day is over, furnish 
us with numerous enjoyable paseos on 
horseback. 

We have within a range of sixty or 
sixty-five miles, therefore, a changing 
vegetation from the Palms, Cotton, and 
Sugarcane of the coast region to the Oaks, 
Pines, etc., of the flanks of the volcano. 
Although | have traveled considerably in 
the tropical countries of America, there 
is much very new to me in the vegetation, 
and especially in the flowers of the coun- 
try. It is now the rainless season (Janu- 
ary), and the wild flowers are not su 
abundant as they were two or three 
months agou, still we are constantly run- 
ning across new and singular varieties, 
many very beautiful and worth cultivating. 
Our physician, who is also quite interested 
in botanical studies, scarcely ever returns 
from his trip over the adjacent part of the 
line without bringing to my wife some 
new flower, or singular pod, or other fruit. 
A short time ago certain trees were full of 
the deep-red bloom of a true parasite, re- 
sembling somewhat the Honeysuckle in 
the shape of the flower, and, being in 
large masses of color, was quite striking. 
It needed a rather close examination on 
cutting off a branch to decide which twigs 
belonged to the tree and which were in- 
terlopers, the latter presenting very much 
the appearance of grafted shoots. More 
recently the racemes of pretty pink flow- 
ers of one species of Orchid have been 
quite abundant towards the coast. The 
skirts of the volcano are famous for its 
variety of beautiful Orchids, which are in 
bloom about March. I found a very 
beautiful one in flower, during one of my 
trips up the country, in the Beltian ar- 
ranca (a deep, precipitous ravine), on the 
flank of the volcano. We have several 
varieties from the volcano hung around 
the rooms and walls of our house, but I 
am afraid we do not understand their 
treatment well enough to obtain much 
bloom from them. 

We have on our center-table a little 
plant brought from the base of the volca- 
no, which I presume is a club moss of the 
genus Selaginella; it is like the Resurrec- 


“tion Plant sold in New York, which I have 
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supposed came from Palestine. Is the 
latter also a club moss, or is it the Rose 
of Jericho, Anastatica Hierochuntica? 
After being gathered the leaves curl up 
and turn brown, but expand again and 
become once more a bright green if put 
in a saucer of water. Another interesting 
object on the same table is the large seed 
of an Avocado Pear, Persea gratissima, 
which we have suspended at the top of a 
tumbler of water, and which in a short 
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and there with the bright little crimson 
flowers of the Cypress Vine. A species 
of Convolvulus, with a bright scarlet 
flower, similar in shape and but little 
larger than the flower of the Cypress 
Vine, is commonly found also; and still 
another species, with a bright blue flower, 
of the same small size. 

Vines bearing pea-shaped blossoms of 
great diversity of bright colors, and some 
of very curious form, are met with in 


time has pretty well filled the tumbler 
with roots, and sent up three shoots with 
numbers of leaves, one of them some 
nineteen inches high. 

In the darrancas near the volcano is 
found a beautiful flowering grass which, 
though not so large, rivals the Pampas 
Grass in the beauty of its stalks of flowers. 
In the bottom of the large and deep dar- 
ranca of the Tuxpan some of the mead- 
ows at the commencement of the rainy 
season, when the grass is very short, are 
fairly clothed with flowers, which, from 
descriptions given me, must be, I think, 
wild Crocuses. I have in a visit to the 
same éarranca seen the tall grass, at the 
close of the rainy season, quite covered 
with Convolvulus in bloom, dotted here 


abundance on the roadsides; the species 
are very numerous, and are generally 


quite unknown to me. Another vine, 
called the Canistita, or Little Basket, 
(Aristolochia guaco?) is quite peculiar 
from its seed-pod, when the seeds have 
dropped out, looking like a little basket 
suspended from the stalk of the plant by 
three or four filaments; the flower is 
small, bearing some resemblance to the 
Dutchman’s Pipe. 

One very singular flower, which it is 
hard to place without a work on tropical 
botany, (I am expecting GREISBACH’S 
Flora of the West Indies soon), grows in 
long racemes, with very showy, folded 
and _ heart-shaped purplish-red bracts, 
from each of ‘which protrudes a long, 


tubular flower of a little deeper tint. 
The Manto de la virgen, Virgin’s Man- 
tle, is a vine belonging to the Polygonum 
family, with large, loose racemes of very 
pretty deep-pink flowers, with the trian- 


ROSE OF JERICHO CLOSED. 


gularity of the Buckwheat, but minus the 
sheathing stipules. Poinsettias are very 
common, as are, likewise, varieties of the 
Passion Vine. 

Many large trees have singular and 
beautiful flowers, frequently when they 
are leafless. The Primavera has large, 
bell-shaped, yellow flowers. The Clave- 
lina has a very showy flower, especially 


the red-colored variety; its mass of sta- 


mens, nearly five inches in length, form a 
large tassel of a deep shade of pink, and 
constitute the beauty of the flower, as the 
petals are insignificant ; in another varie- 
ty the stamens are white. Another tree, 
the Cacanagual, has beautiful close ra- 
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ROSE OF JERICHO OPEN. 


cemes of pinkish leguminous flowers 
springing directly from the branches; the 
flowers are pea-shaped, pale pink, the 
standard with a greenish-yellow stripe, 
and are slightly fragrant. One tree bears 
a seed very peculiar, from its having two 
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parallel wings, about three inches in 
length, so attached that if the seed is 
thrown up in the air it will fall slowly to 
the ground, spinning rapidly as it goes. 
Prickly Pears grow as large as good- 
sized Apple trees, and the Organ Cactus 
also grows into a large tree, with a single 
trunk and numerous parallel and vertical 
branches, a fine specimen being quite a 
striking object; both bear edible fruit. 
The Convolvulacee and Legumiosez 
are especially abundant here, being in 
great variety; the Acacias are quite 
troublesome near the coast, their thorns 
when least vicious having a disagreeable 
habit of quietly lifting off one’s hat as he 
rides beneath, and dropping it on the 
open ground behind him. ; 
Turning from wild to “tame” plants, 
the public plaza in front of our house is 
surrounded with Orange trees, and very 
gay with plants and flowers such as are 


RESURRECTION PLANT. 


ordinarily met with at home, among which 
are some very fine variegated-leaved Al- 
locacias of large size. A novelty to me 
is the Almond tree (not the true Almond, 
but the Terminalia catappa), which grows 
in a series of stages, branches starting 
from the same point in the trunk and 
spreading out into a flat disk, followed by 
a piece of bare trunk and another flat disk 
of branches, and so on. I have bought 
several large plants for the patio of our 
house, among which are two varieties of 
Hedychium, some four or five feet high 
above the pot, with their beautiful, satiny 
petals and deliciously fragrant flowers; a 
Clitoria, a vine with very rich, double, 
blue flowers, seeding freely, which I won- 
der is not more grown at home; a fine, 
large Crinum Paxtonii, and some varie- 
ties of Tydza, the T. Hustonii being very 
large and handsome. 
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The Gardenia, or Cape Jasmine, blooms 
very freely here, its large, double, white 
and deliciously fragrant flowers being 
quite a favorite of mine. The ordinary 
Jasmine I have seen growing in a court 
yard, with a stalk two or three inches in 


diameter and fourteen or sixteen feet | 


high, and spreading on the flat roof into 
a mass of foliage and bloom several feet 
in length. 

Some of the flowers common with us at 
home have quite fanciful Spanish names. 
For example, Caladium, white spotted, 
Lagrimas de la virgen (Virgin’s tears); 
Caladium, red center, Corazon de Cristo 
(Christ's heart); Cypress Vine, Suspiro 
de monja (Sigh of a nun); Drummond’s 
Phlox, Sourisa (Smile); Euphorbia, Co- 
rona de Cristo (Crown of Christ); Lan- 
tana, Siete colores (Seven colors); Chrys- 
anthemum, Bella Luisa (Beautiful Louisa); 
other names are Angels Wings, Wings of 
a Bird, Sigh of an Archangel, etc. 

The animals and fruits of the country, 
the people and their dress and customs, 
would give plenty of material for a long 
magazine article, but foreign to the pur- 
poses of your interesting little monthly, 
and taking up too much of its valuable 
space.—J. F. FLacc, Colima, Mexico. 

The Resurrection Plant most commonly sold in 
New York is Selaginella lepidophylla, and, as it is 
brought from California, it is probably procured in 
Mexico, and is very likely the same plant our cor- 
respondent describes above. The Rose of Jericho, 
or Anastatica Hierochuntica, is quite different, being 
a cruciferous plant. 

Ee 


WHAT TO DO IN DRY WEATHER. 


Mr. Vick :—I made some notes in the 
garden after the drought, last year, that I 
have thought might be worth a place in 
your columns. I will copy from my note 
book : 

November ist. 1 am continually sur- 
prised by the blooming of plants that, 
during the drought, looked like dry sticks, 
and that I had supposed were quite dead. 
The Sweet Peas and Nasturtiums are a 
daily marvel; they had ceased blooming 
and [| thought them dead, but they are 
full of blossoms, and so with the Petunias 
and others. 1 am quite confident it was 
mulching with earth that saved them, for 
some of them were not watered at all 
after the first week or two, but they were 
all heavily mulched several times with 
soil from the kitchen garden. The Chrys- 
anthemums were pinched back as late as 
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June, and were watered very thoroughly 
before mulching, and they are in full 
bloom and beauty. 

I find that earth is the very best mulch; 
I used to cover with grass, hay and leaves, 
but these grew mouldy and harbored 
worms, slugs, and all sorts of pests, be- 
sides keeping the dew from the roots of 
the plants. I cannot discover that I have 
lost a single plant by the drought, except- 
ing some seedling Pansies in boxes; they 
stood quite thick and damped off. If I 
had transplanted them I believe they 
would have lived, but I feared to move 
them in dry weather and so lost them. 
The old plants in the northern border 
survived and are a mass of bloom. But 
they had careful treatment, were watered 
every day, and pinched back, and dug 
about, and talked to, and encouraged in 
every way. Yes; I always talk to my 
Pansies, and they seem to like it, and 
thrive abundantly, so that folks wonder at 
my success with them. 

I shall never be frightened at dry 
weather again, for I shall know just what 
todo. I made a regular business, early 
every morning, of watering and mulching. 
Some things must have water, others will 
do with very little, and the most valuable 
plants must be cared for first. Where the 
garden is large and water scarce, mulch- 
ing will save plants that otherwise would 
perish; besides, it is a permanent benefit 
to the beds, as it gives fresh soil and food. 
Of course, none but good soil should be 
used. Leaf-mold is excellent, but not al- 
ways at hand, but the kitchen garden is 
never far away, and the wood-house is 
clase by; chip-dirt is very good, and so is 
charcoal refuse. 

I am so pleased with the behaviour of 
several modest little flowers that I must 
make honorable mention of them; they 
are Lobelia, Sanvitalia, Virginian Stocks, 
Viscaria, and Sweet Alyssum. Thery are 
all blooming away as if it were the begin- 
ning of the season, instead of the end; 
they are excellent for cutting and work 
up well with the Chrysanthemums. Al- 
though it is “drear November,” I have 
plenty of flowers to give and to keep. 
The pretty little Portulacca was a com- 
fort all through the drought; indeed, it 
never bloomed so freely for me before, 
and I shall always cherish a more tender 


feeling for it, as | remember how brightly 


it grew when its companions were fading 
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and fainting all about it; it was like a true 
friend in adversity. The flowers growing 
under trees, too, bloomed quite well, 
while others of the same kind dried up, so 
that shade is very desirable in dry weath- 
er. We may learn useful lessons from 
even so great an evil as drought.—E. A. M., 
Alleghany Co., Pa. 
OO eo 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


The different varieties of Forget-me- 
not are very delicate and particularly de- 
sirable for small bouquets, and as they 
are not difficult to cultivate, if their pecu- 
liar requirements are satisfied, it is well to 
have a few plants in some shady, moist 
nook. In such a place they will require 
very little attention, and will bloom pro- 
fusely. The plants are easily raised from 
seed, which may be sown in a _ hot-bed, 
the cold-frame, or in the border in early 
spring. Keep.the plants well supplied 
with water and protect them from the full 
force of the sun by a light, thin shade, 


and when they are 
strong enough, trans- 
plant to the ground 
where they are to re- 
main. The plants 
can be successfully 
raised in pots if the 
proper attention is given to watering and 
shading. A cold-frame facing the north, 
with shaded glass and free ventilation, or 
the sash thrown up, is a good place for 
them during summer. The pots can be 
sunk in the ground, which should be light 
and porous to allow quick drainage, for 
stagnant water must not be allowed about 
the roots, although they delight in mois- 
ture. The sentiment associated with this 
plant pertains to the blue or white and 
blue varieties, and especially to Myosotis 
palustris. M. alpestris has white flowers, 
and a variety of it, those that are rose- 
colored. M. azorica is dark blue and very 
fine; a variety of azorica, called ccellestina, 
has sky-blue flowers that are produced in 
great profusion. Each kind is interesting 
and beautiful.—W. H. Y. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Mr. JAMes Vick:—Your remarks in 
the current year’s FLorAL GUIDE, relating 
to beautifying school hquses and their 
surroundings, meets with my hearty en- 
dorsement. From my earliest recollec- 
tions, when forced to undergo a quasi 
martyrdom day after day, in a forlorn, 
weather-beaten school house, standing on 
a side-hill overlooking a bramble-covered, 
goblin-suggestive grave-yard, and a near- 
er-by frog-pond, I have had a horror of 
these dreary abodes. I call them aéedes, 
as the major part of the waking hours of 
children are passed within their cheerless 
walls, embelished with cob-webs, fly- 
specks, paper-wads, outline draughts and 
pencil sketches of incipient artists. The 
want of consideration for the health, com- 
fort, and cultivation of the finer feelings 
of children in the location, construction, 
furnishing and surroundings of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred school houses 
throughout the United States, calls for the 
severest criticism upon those whose duty 
it is to supervise and direct in such mat- 
ters. So universal is this neglect, or cul- 
pability, that “as: pleasant and neat as a 
country school house” has become an 
ironical by-word, a synonym of all that is 
uncanny, dirty and disagreeable. Would 
it not be wiser, as well as more profitable, 
for school boards and directors to pay 
more attention to this subject and less to 
the selection of books, and dictation as to 
controlling pupils. 

Of what benefit are lessons from care- 
fully selected text books (costing millions 
in the aggregate,) and the instruction of 
qualified and competent teachers, pro- 
vided children are without evidences of 
truth? Faith is for maturer minds, but 
tangible, visible realization is required for 
unsophisticated childhood. Let us use, 
therefore, those means which most readily 
accomplish the ends we desire. Encour- 
age in all ways and by all means a love 
of the beautiful, which embodies virtue 
and grace, and, ultimafely, perfection. — 
G.C. P., Danville, Il. 

i 

AN Eary SprinGc.—On the fourth day 
of March I found Skunk Cabbage, Sym- 
plocarpus foetidus, in bloom near the 
southern limits of the city line. This is 
an early start. Many low forms of vege- 
getation were found at the same time to 
be pushing rapidly,<S., A/onroe Co., N.Y. 
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GROWING CELERY. 
Mr. Vick :—F. W., of Zionsville, Indi- 


ana, asks for light on this subject. I am: 


of the opinion that the culture, in one lati- 
tude, is not always the best for another, 
and, also, the treatment should vary ac- 
cording to the amount of moisture in the 


ground; for instance, if the earth is very | 


dry and the sun hot, it will not do in this 
climate to earth it up, as it will certainly 
injure, if not destroy it. It should be 
borne in mind that it is a plant requiring 


a great deal of moisture. If you have a! 


low, rich -'et, and good strong plants to 
start with, a reasonable crop can be raised 
any season, but, in our blazing southern 
sun, on ordinary rolling land, years of ex- 
perience has taught the writer that it is 
exceedingly difficult to grow, even by 
watering, as nothing short of a regular 


soaking, and that quite often, will save it. | 


'f you have a pretty high fence on the 
south side of your garden, where there is 
plenty of shade, one good row can be 
raised there, and one row one hundred 
and fifty feet long will be enough for a 
small family through the winter. My suc- 
cess has been altogether on rich, marshy 
ground, where the water barely ran off 
the surface after a rain. I never earth it 
up only so much as will aid in keeping it 
clear of grass and weeds, as earthing too 
much checks the growth of the top. 
After the first frost, it is taken up with a 
pronged hoe and stored away in the cel- 
lar for blanching and use. My plan is 
this: I make long boxes, say six or more 
feet, to suit the size of room; they should 
be six inches broad and as deep as the 
cellar is high. I place the boxes in the 
cellar and put two inches of soil in the 
bottom of the boxes, then, after trimming 
off the bruised stems, pack the plants in 
the boxes, straightening up each one. 
The plants should be put in close enough 
to support each other, and thereby keep 
the stems upright; the roots should have 
a little earth left on them. After each 
box is filled I give it a good watering. It 
will blanch in a short time and will not 
heat, and is always convenient for use. In 
the absence of a cellar, the boxes may be 
placed in an out-house and protected 
from freezing by a light covering of dry 
straw. 

The long time required to germinate 
Celery seed, and the exceedingly delicate 
nature of the young plant, is one of the 


' greatest troubles growers have. For a 
, small garden convenient to plant-growers 
it will be as well to get good, strong 
plants from them, otherwise have some 
boxes three inches deep, fill with light, 
‘rich soil, press it down, smooth with a 
piece of board, spread on the seeds, but 
do not cover, sprinkle them thoroughly, 
' cover the boxes with glass, set them in a 
sunny place, and the plants will soon be 
up; when three inches high, prick them 
out and pinch off the top, setting them in 
a garden bed, where they should grow 
until six inches high, and then, after a 
good rain, set out in rows three feet apart 
and six inches in the row for cultivation. 
—A.H.B., Brownsville, Tenn. 


2 
CUCUMBERS FOR THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Vick :—If not out of place in a 
floral magazine, I would be glad to re- 
commend to my southern friends who ig- 
terest themselves in gardening, some of 
the foreign kinds of Cucumber. Having 
tested the merits of the Chinese Long 
Green and Giant of Arnstadt varieties in 
Georgia I can speak knowingly of them. 
The first mentioned was tested in no re- 
spect differently from the common varie- 
ties, but produced abundantly fruit nearly, 
if not quite twice, as long as that of the 
common Long Green Cucumber. | do 
not think that, for the table, the long 
kinds are so delicate in flavor as are the 
Early White Spine and some other varie- 
ties, but for pickling they are certainly 
very fine, if gathered before they are too 
old, having such length when quite seed- 
less. In regard to Giant of Arnstadt, | 
must say that, having tried the kind dur- 
ing but one season, and that a most un- 
favorable one, I am aware that I cannot 
promise to do it full justice. I bought 
one package of seed, and was a little dis- 
appointed in finding in it so small a num- 
ber—barely five. I had five hills pre- 
pared, however, in the usual way for Cu- 


hill. Soon four plants came up and made 
thrifty young vines. They had just begun 
bearing the most beautiful fruit I ever 
saw—long and well-shaped—when the 
weather became very dry and hot. I had 
intended to pay extra attention to those 
vines, by having them watered daily if 


the weather should become unusually dry, 
but sickness prevented any thought off 


cumbers, and one seed placed in each” 
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garden or vegetables. Meanwhile, the 
dry time continued, and when, after seve- 
ral weeks of drought, | was. able to in- ! 
spect my garden, I was amazed at the ap- ; 
pearance of those four Cucumber vines. 
All my other Cucumber vines were gone, 
not only parched by the hot sun, but every 
leaf even carried away by the winds after 
being burned up. Yet the Giant of Arn- 
stadt was looking almost as well as when 
last viewed. With the exception of a 
very few yellow ‘zaves the vines were 
looking well. Of course they did not 
produce so large a quantity of fruit as 
they would have done during a more 
favorable season, but I was convinced by 
the one trial that the variety would suit 
this climate admirably. I think 1 ought 
to say that the four vines mentioned 
were watered but twice.—E. B. H., White 


stains, Ga. 
_——_—_— 


LANDSCAPE ART. 

Modern landscape gardening is the con- 
centration of arboreal and pastoral beau- 
ty. It is natural scenery produced by 
nature’s material transferred to home 
grounds by the landscape gardener, upon 
much the same principles, and for reasons 
similar to those which lead artists to 
transfer in pigment their lines and shades 
to canvas—that they may be enjoyec 
when the ministering angel of relaxation 
hovers at home. The aspect of these 
bijou effects may be culled from the whole 
vegetable kingdom. Thescene may glow 
with color, or it may be sombre; it may 
be soft, elegant, lovely, and beautiful, or 
bold, rugged, and startling, as suits the 
genius of the situation and the wealth 
and taste of its proprietor. The gradual 


development of these tastes for the beau- 
tiful in nature has been due in great meas- 
ure, it seems to me, to the spread of eco- 
nomic agriculture, the invariable tendency 
of which is to destroy them, and banish 
them. This may seem paradoxical, but, 
admitting that agriculture destroys natur- 
al scenery and also brings in its train civi- 
lization, a minute division of Iabor, a resi- 
dence in towns for the convenience of 
handling its products, and manufacturing 
its accessories—that it thus results in 
sameness and monotony of existence,— 
then, these combined influences would 
instinctively cause a yearning for freedom 


of body, repose of mind, the gratification 
of the senses, a craving, in short, for re- | 
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laxation and pleasure. The close appli- 
cation necessary on the part of the mer- 
chant naturally leads him to seek his 
pleasure in scenes the very antipodes of 
his office. We thus see that such nations 
as led in commerce and agriculture, both 
of which to a great extent destroy natu- 
ral scenes, were the very people who first 
led in their artificial reproduction. The 
Chinese did so in Asia from times as re- 
mote as the knowledge of their written 
characters. England, among the Euro- 
pean nations, was the first to thoroughly 
espouse the naturally beautiful in home- 


; grounds, and confine the straight, ancient, 


geometrical line to the terrace, the ave- 
nue, the kitchen garden, and the farm. 
To the English, with their progressive 
civilization, is due the credit of having 
reduced the materials and composition of 
modern garden scenery to the status of 
an exact science. Other countries have 
followed in her wake, but none have as 
yet been more successful in producing the 
naturally chaste and beautiful in their 
home grounds.—JAMES Mac PHERSON, 
New York. 


—_————(V~7+ & o___—_—_—_ “ 
CACTI AND CONSERVATORY. 


Mr. Vick :—For the benefit of those 
who wish to grow Cactus plants in their 
living-rooms, I would suggest that the 
new growth must be thoroughly ripened 
after flowering, else there will be no blos- 
soms the next year. To do this they 
should have the sun as hot as possible, 
and plenty of it, with only a moderate 
quantity of water. A garret window, or 
a window ina shed, where they have fresh 
air, isa good place for them. They ab- 
sorb moisture from the atmosphere, and 
it is very good treatment to lay them on 
one side, out of doors, in a rain. When 
cold weather approaches, store them in 
some warm closet, or dry cellar, and let 
them rest. Sprinkle the leaves now and 
then, to remove dust, but give no water 
in the pots until the little, prickly balls, or 
buds, in the edges of the leaves begin to 
grow and look fresh. Then give a good 
soaking, in warm water, and place them 
in a sunny window, and water as any 
other growing plant. 

If the ‘soil is good, fertilizers are not 
needed, and are apt to stimulate the 
plants to throw out too many buds. It is 


, better to pick off a part, if many buds 


appear, and thus get larger flowers.—S, 
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MY AMARYLLIS. 


So many articles have been written or 
contributed on the treatment of Amaryl- 
lis that the subject seems pretty nearly 
exhausted, but the success which has at- 
tended my treatment of the subject of 
the enclosed picture, prompts me to lay it 


-- . 


before your readers, with the assurance | 


that they might do worse than follow it. 
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I received the bulb, a mere seedling, : . hay 
; bulbs than to ride a willing horse to death. 


four years ago among other favors from 


friend HuFTELEN, of Le Roy, and it has 


bloomed every January since; this year 


throwing up two flower-stalks for the first | 


time. You will observe that in its present 
stage the foliage is just so far developed 
as to make a graceful base for the flower- 


= 
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stalks, and after the last flowers have be- 
gun to wilt, I cut off the stalks and con- 
tinue to foster the foliage, which continues 
for a long time to be graceful enough for 
a house-plant. By-and-by the leaves will 
be over a yard in length, and rather un- 
gainly, but by that time it will be safe 
to bed out plants, and I then turn it out 
of the pot into a comparatively shady 
corner of the garden, covering the bulb 
to the neck, and leave it to its own sweet 
will and nature’s nursing. In September 
I take it up, and repot it in fresh, rich soil, 
and gradually ripen it off. If it is obstin- 
ate, I cut the foliage off entirely and lay 
the pot away in a mild, dry corner of the 


house, giving it three month's rest. The 


| first drop of water seems sufficient to start 


it, and by the time the leaves are about 
four inches long the buds appear with the 
regularity of clock-work. Iam persuaded 
that, by shortening up the seasons of 


‘ growth and rest, it would bloom more 


frequently, but it would be at the expense 
of impaired vitality, and for frequent 
bloom it is better to have a succession of 


The specimen is A. Johnsonii, or so 
closely allied to it as to be practically the 
same, and the treatment I have described 
answers with all of that class. The pic- 
ture does not do the plant justice, as, 
while waiting for a favorable day, some of 


| the heads began to wilt, and two buds, it 


will be seen, had not expanded. It has 


' furnished bloom for over six weeks, and 


the last flowers are still in the zenith ot 
their beauty. There may be other and 
better modes of treatment, but I can 
speak from long personal experience that 


‘ the one I have described has been won- 


derful in its results, which I ascribe to the 
nursing of the bulb through soil and foli- 
age during summer, and the preparatory 
season of rest before setting it again to 
work.—R. CaLverT, La Crosse, Wis. 
a o____- 
LESSON’S FROM NATURE. 


Sweet lessons from the skies, 
And from the earth, we see in stars and flowers; 
The Violet looks not with jealous eyes 

On buds in leafy towers. 


Not envious of the Rose, 
That burns with fragrant fire in bushes sweet ; 
Is the fair Daisy in its calm repose, 

In shadows at its fect. 


Tall as the masts of ships, 
The peaceful trees, within the shady wood, 
Whisper soft syllables, with leafy lips, 

A happy brotherhood. 


The Ash nods to the Oak, 
The Elm bows to the plumed and towering Pine, 
And scars, made by the lurid lightning stroke, 
Are bandaged by the vine. 


The birds that sweetly sing, 
From notes of flowers, in nature’s open book, 
Heed not the style, nor color of the wing 

Of dove or sable rook. 


We hear the feathered choir 

In the vast orchestra of forests green ; 

No discord in their hearts provokes the ire 
Of choristers serene. 


Fraternity and love 
Are written clear in characters of light, - 
And starry syllables of gold, above, 
When God uncurtains night. 
—Grorce M. Buncavy Rrnoklyay 


A PLANT COLLECTOR IN JAPAN. ' 
1 


A traveler in Japan, C. Maries, who is | 
collecting rare plants in that country, | 
writes to The Garden something of his : 
experience there. A few extracts only | 
and condensed statements are here given. | 
Describing Sapporo, in the island of Yeno, 
he says: “All sorts of English garden: 
flowers were planted in the little gardens 
in front of the houses down the first 
street or road of the town. The govern- 
ment have formed vineyards, hop-gar- 
dens, a school of agriculture under a 
practical farmer and three professors 
from America. They have also a practi- 
cal gardener, who has done good work in 
planting their orchards and making a fine 
garden. Apples, Pears, and Cherries ap- 
pear to grow splendidly here. There is 
also a brewery and a silk factory.” 

Going to one of the highest points of 
the mountain, a short distance from town, 
he found there “Abies yesscensis, or ajasi- 
ensis, a fine Spruce Fir, and, in a wild 
state, a far handsomer tree than Abies 
polita. I saw, also, a magnificent forest | 
of Abies sachalinensis, some of which 
must have been near two hundred feet | 
high and eight feet in diameter. Cephalo- 
taxus formed a dense undergrowth, cov- 
ered with bunches of Damson-like fruit. 
A few examples of Pinus parviflora were 
also met with on the tops of the hills. 
Daphniphyllum glaucescens was an un- | 
dershrub, growing along with Rhododen- | 
drons, Andromedas, Vacciniums, Acer vi- 
tifolium, A. japonicum, A. rufinerve, and 
another species of Acer said to have 
white flowers. The Japanese call it the | 
‘White-flowered Tree.’ I also found 
hcre a splendid Carpinus, with bunches of 
seed four inches to five inches long, and 


Cercidophyllum japonicum. These were 

the finest of the forest trees; I ought not . 

to forget the fine Aralia Maximovii. The 
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two trees just named are the giants of the 
Yeno forest. 

“The most beautiful climber is Schizo- 
phragma hydranzeoides. This does al- 
ways best on a living tree with a long, 
branchless trunk, and requires to be old 
before it produces flowers. I have seen 
trees perfect masses of large Hydrangea- 
like blossoms. They can be seen on the 
mountains several miles off when in 
bloom. Another fine climber is Actinidia 
Kolomikta, with its long, trailing branches 
covered with silvery-white leaves, called 
by the Japanese ‘Cat's medicine,’ and | 
find that cats in England’ are extremely 
fond of it. There is another Actinidia 
with edible fruit, which, about October, I 
found very good in flavor—something 
like a large green gooseberry. 

“T made an interestirig discovery on the 
top of a mountain near Sopporo one day. 
Rambling amongst the rocks, I was struck 
by the agreeable scent of Violets, and 
not finding any, I happened to notice 
masses of Ferns in the cracks of the 
rocks, and found them to be Aspidium 
fragrans, an old favorite Fern from North 
America, and deliciously scented when 
wet with dew.” 

Of his fare while in the mountains, he 
writes that he “always had plenty of 
fungi; some from the Birch (Betula alba,) 
tasted like mutton; others from Oak 
trees; the celebrated Mats taki from the 
Fir trees (we had venison steak always 
with this); another fungus, like masses of 
deer-horns, was excellent in ‘Japanese 
soup.” He mentions what the Japanese 
call “Dycoon,” a kind of long, white 
Radish, four feet long. 

gee oe 

SuGAR BEETs.—Last year the average 
yield of sugar from Beets in Germany 
was one per cent. higher than the year be- 
fore—such is the effect of a warm season. 
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PROPAGATION .OF CLEMATIS. 


The method of layering in pots illus- 
trated in our last issue, page 84, has been 
employed by E. CLausEn, professor in 
the Imperial School at Nikita, in the 
Crimea, for the propagation of Clematis 
Jackmannii, and of which he gives an ac- 
count in the Revue Horticole. It consist- 
ed, in a few words, in providing some lit- 
tle wooden shelves and fixing them near 
the wall upon which the Clematis was 
trained. The shelves supported pots of 
soil through which the young shoots were 


passed as they grew, and into which they | 


sent roots. To explain more fully, the 
shelves, three in number and arranged 
about sixteen inches apart, one above the 
other, were about four inches wide and 
six feet long, and were supported at their 
extremities by stakes driven into the 
ground, Each shelf had six slits cut into 


it, reaching to half the width and opening 
towards the wall. The appearance of the 
whole will be perceived by reference to 
the accompanying illustration. Allowing 
the professor to tell the story, “ When the 
young shoots had extended a little past 
the first shelf I passed a branch into each 


slit; then I took a flower-pot made of | 


cow-dung mixed with sand and peat, and 


in it made a slit or opening large enough. 
to pass a branch of the plant, which I cut 
‘number of the Florist and Pomologist is 


in the usual manner of layering, and the 
pot was then filled with soil and covered 
with moss. As the branches increased 
sufficiently in length they were again 
passed into the pots above them, and cut 
ahd treated in the manner already de- 
scribed. As to the care, it consisted in 
watering the plants as they had need, and 
in pinching back the side-buds so as to 


concentrate the sap as much as possible 
in the pots where the roots were to be 
developed. Thus treated my Clematis 
Jackmanii gave me, in October last, some 
well-rooted young plants.” 

It is evident any part of a vine may be 
employed for propagation in this manner 
while the rest of it remains as usually at- 
tached to the wall or trellis. 

eS es 


COAL OIL FOR INSECTS. 


A very clever writer in a late issue of 
the Journal of Horticulture gives an ac- 
count of the successful use of petroleum 
in destroying insects in graperies after the 
fruit has been taken off. He recom- 
mends the mixture of an ounce of the oil 
to a gallon of water, stating that he has 
“never found any injurious effects from 
it when used at this strength and kept 
properly mixed, unless it was on the ten- 
derest of Ferns, or when it was used 
several times in quick succession and 
no precaution had been taken to shade 
the plants from the sun.” For fruit trees 
he uses the oil in the proportion of one 
ounce and a half to a gallon of water 
with good results. 

————_- > 
LARGE-ROOTED PARSLEY. 


This vegetable, known to the trade as 
Hamburgh Parsley, is cultivated in this 
country only by Germans. The Revue 
Horticole says it is a plant little known in 
France, but from time immemorial has 
been in use in Germany and Russia. The 
editor has recently eaten it and certifies 
that it is a very good vegetable. “ There 
are really two varieties of it; one with 
roots very long (about twenty inches), the 
other with roots relatively short and a lit- 
tle thicker.” Although we freely admit 
the good taste (gout) of our German 
friends, it does no harm to have so good 
testimony as the above in its favor. 

————-> 

Variety oF Native AsTER.—Among 

the notices of plant novelties in a late 


that of a new variety, produced under 
cultivation, of one of our native Asters, 


bearing the name, Aster Nove Angliz 


pulchellus. It is said to be “a very fine 
variety, quite distinct from the ordinary 
form, and far handsomer; grows about 


\four feet high, the flowers of a pale 


magenta.” 


‘yey 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL TEACHER. | 


Mr. JAMES Vick :—As spring draws near we begin | 
to think of the green grass and flowers, but to secure 
these we must first get the seed, so that brings us to 
you, 

Now, Mr. Vick, if you will be indulgent with me, 
I wish to tell you a little country school history of a | 
remarkable kind, which I wish to end by asking a , 
favor of you. Last fall I was asked to take charge of 
acertain school in this county. The school house | 
being new, comfortable, and well furnished, I con- | 
sented to accept the invitation, instead of teaching in 


Minnesota as | had formerly done. * * = * 

Suffice it to say, 1 am now teacher of an orderly 
and industrious school, which will close in two 
weeks. Now we have a fine building, Jovely natural 
surroundings, and, excepting the yard, the finest 
country school property I have ever seen. To the 
south we have a grand view of a meandering stream 
iLa Crosse river,) and two railways. To the south- 
west stretches a long ridge terminating in an abrupt 
cliff, at the foot of which flows the river. On this 
point Black Hawk intrenched his braves, and an em- 
baukment two or three feet high still remains, from | 
which we have dug some curious Indian relics, pot- 
tery, arrow-heads, &c. 

Well, now to the object of this long letter. One of 
the disadvantages of our country school system is the 
lack of concert of action, and this affects decoration 
as disasterously as it does anything else. Many 
teachers would do all they could to improve the looks 
of school grounds, but his successor may be indiffer- 
ent, or may act on a plan of his own, and thus noth- 
ing harmonious is reached, usually nothing at all, and 
country school grounds are the most desolate of | 
all places. Now, if a person of admitted taste in | 
decoration were employed to give us a plan for a cer- 
tain school grounds, this plan to be kept in the school 
house, and each teacher do what he could to perfect 
the same, a valuable impression might be made on 
the pupils, and tasteful grounds take the place of 
those now so unsightly. 

My school grounds might be made the pleasantest 
in the State with a little money, a willing teacher, and 
an interested school. The same boys who broke 
down shade trees and acted terribly last year, worked 
with a will with their teacher moving wood piles, 
raking and clearing, during the recent fine weather, 
and showed as much interest in improving the looks 
of things as they formerly did in disfiguring and | 
destroying, and forty willing hands have made an 
appreciable difference in the appearance of our 
school yard. 

Your answer to this will be anxiously looked for 
by my scholars, as I told them of my intention of | 
writing to you about it, and it greatly stimulated them . 
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in the good work. If a plot of the ground is needed, 
I will do all I can to get a photograph, or describe 
the same after hearing from you as to the probable 
cost.—L. B. J., West Salem, Ws. 


We are happy to respond to this letter, 
and hope the suggestions now offered 
may be even more helpful than if our 
services were given exactly as desired. 
It will be better for teacher and better for 
pupils to make a design for the school 
grounds than to have a furnished plan. 
Besides, there are many school grounds 
in the country that need improving, and 
we hope it will not be long before there 
shall be a grand awakening to this sub- 


| ject, and the school houses and their sur- 


rounding grounds will be among the most 
pleasant and beautiful objects in the land- 
scape, as now they are usually the ugliest. 

If a few leading ideas are kept in mind 
the work of improving school grounds 
may be engaged in by amateurs, that is, 
by those really interested in it, so as to 
conform to good taste, at least so as not 
to offend it. But we shall expect really 
valuable results to follow the execution 
of a course of work such as here pro- 


| posed. 


The ground immediately about the 


| school house should be considered as or- 


namental ground, and the play grounds 
should be just beyond it. This condition 
of things in most cases does not now ex- 
ist, but we may hope it will—in the mean- 
time let the work of embellishing the lit- 
tle ground and the little house go on. 


, Most school grounds do not probably ex- 


ceed an area of one hundred by two hun- 


' dred feet. 


First. Such a plot of ground should be 
mainly in grass. A good, smooth, even- 
surfaced turf is the foundation of all im- 
provements. 

Secondly. There should be just those 
walks that are needed and nomore. The 
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main walk, or that from the street to the 
house, should be of a generous breadth, 
eight or ten feet. 

Thirdly. Walks should be made to 
pass from one place to another by the 
most direct course; if any object should 
be in the direct course, the walk can bend 
and pass one side of it. 

Fourthly. A few trees for shade and for 
their beauty, may be planted in different 
places, avoiding setting them in straight 
lines, but placing them as if they might 
have come up of themselves naturally. 
In fixing the places of trees, be careful 
not to obstruct the pleasantest views, and, 
if possible, make them screens for some- 
thing you may wish to hide. Some of the 
handsomest flowering shrubs can be plant- 
ed singly, or in groups, and they should 
be selected so as to have more or less of 
them blooming during the spring, sum- 
mer and autumn. 


Fifthly. A few beds should be made for | 


the free-blooming, beautiful annuals and 
bedding plants, and be so situated as to 
add to the appearance of the grounds 
from the street, and, if possible, to be 
easily seen from the windows. 

Sixthly. Some place should be provi- 
ded for a collection of hardy herbaceous 
plants, and in it should be gathered, not 
only those most commonly cultivated, 
but as many as possible of the prettiest 
of the native plants. This border may be 
at the side or the rear, or it may be in 
front of groups of shrubbery that occupy 
the margins of the grounds. 

Now, to state in a few words how the 
design is to be made, let us suppose a 
place of the size already mentioned, that 
is, one hundred by two hundred feet. 
The teacher should make a diagram on 
the blackboard of the exact form of the 
ground, taking a scale, for instance, of 


four or eight feet to one inch; if the | 
' card-board, or stiff paper, cut in the shape 


former the diagram will be twenty-five 
inches wide and fifty inches long, or each 
line will be respectively one-half these 
lengths on a scale of eight feet to one 
inch. Next place the outline of the school 
house in its proper place, and also locate 
any trees or other objects that may be on 
the ground; then mark the place of walks, 
and suggest different ways of running 
them, if possible, and mark the places of 
a few trees. By this time the older pupils 


will have caught the idea and will want to , 


make sketches. They should be encour- 


aged to do so, but it should be insisted 
upon that their drawings should be made 
on paper and to a scale. Give an hour 
once a week, or once in two weeks, for 
general consultation and comparing the 
sketches and suggesting improvements, 
and talking about desirable plants and 
trees; let it take one term to arrange the 
whole, bringing to the aid of the school 
the catalogues of some of the best florists 
and nurserymen. When the different 
sketches are ready, perhaps there may be 
interest enough to bring together the 
older members of the community to ex- 
amine them, and a committee may decide 
which one to adopt. 

If the plan so formed should not be the 
best one possible, it probably would be of 
the greatest advantage to the pupils to be 
so made, and would arouse the most in- 


; terest in the enterprise. 


—— 
PLANT PROTECTOR. 


By the specimen protector which I send, you will 
understand how I say (and stick to it) to Mr, Cut- 
worm, “ You can't have my early plants."” I send it 


. thinking the idea might be useful to you or some of 


your readers.—J. S. K., Wisconsin. 


The “ protector ” consists of a piece of 


shown in the illustration, with a hole at 
each end on one side. Through these 


‘holes a piece cut out of tin passes, its 


lower end sticking into the ground, while 
the upper end is bent over, holding the 
card-board together like a tube as it sur- 
rounds the little plant. The size of the 
card-board was two and a quarter inches 
one way and three and three-quarter 
inches the other; but, of course, the size 
may be varied as may seem most con- 
venient. 


Terailed Wepeeaee cpicis oA 


PLEASANT GOSSIP. 
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UNTHRIFTY PLANTS. 


Mr. Vick:—I take your MaGazinE and like it 
very much. Will you please answer the following 
questions in the next number: I have a Lasiandra 


macrantha floribunda, the leaves of which turn yellow | 


and fall off. It does not blossom at all, and looks as 
if it was going to die. What kind of treatment does 
it require? ; 

I have Eranthemum laxiflorum and E. Andersonii. 


Both look well, but do not blossom; Laurestinus | 


looks well and does not blossom, and Tabernamon- 
tana Camassa has some blossoms. It buds freely, but 
most of them fall off. Please tell me what kind of 
treatment these plants need. Will they not thrive in 
the house? Do they require large or small pots ?— 
Miss E. E. W., Hubbardston, Mass. 

The first four plants mentioned require 
mostly a cool and moderately moist air, 
while the last one needs warmth and 
moisture, and the conditions of the room 
where they are now kept are probably 
not agreeable to any of them. We all 
understand how unsuited, generally, are 
the rooms of dwellings to most plants, 
and, therefore, we prize the few that will 
thrive in them; and for others we enclose 
windows, build conservatories, green- 
houses and stoves. Those who attempt, 
outside of a limited range, the cultivation 
of plants in the window, must not be sur- 
prised by failure. As soon as the weather 
will permit, it will be best to turn all these 
plants into the open ground for the sum- 
mer, to be lifted again in autumn. In the 
meantime, if it is intended to continue 
their cultivation, there should be prepared 
for them at least an enclosed window, 
such as has been often described and il- 
lustrated in our pages—glass doors shut- 
ting off the window-space from the room, 
whereby the temperature and moisture of 
the air about the window may be regu- 
lated independently from that of the 


room. 
oe 


SMILAX IN THE OPEN GROUND. 


Mr. Vick :—Can Smilax, Myrsiphyllum aspargoi- 
des, be cultivated successfully out of doors in sum- 
mer, and, if so, under what conditions? I am a 
great admirer of this graceful vine, and, as I have no 
xreenhouse or other house-convenicnce for growing 
it in winter, would like, if possible, to have it in sum- 
mer. One gardener informed me that it did not suc- 
ceed well out of doors—grew rank. Exactly what 
he meant by this I did not learn.—Susscriber, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

We have never cultivated Smilax in the 
open ground. If any one can give in- 
formation on the subject from experience 
it will be welcomed. Probably with par- 
tial or light shade, in a sheltered place, 
with proper attention to muisture, it might 
be satisfactorily raised. 


PAEONIES AND ANEMONES. 


JAMES VICK :—Will you allow one of your sub- 
scribers to submit to you some of her difficulties ? 
' Three or four years ago—I have not the exact date— 
I procured some roots of Chinese Pzeonies, pink and 
white. They were planted in a slightly shaded, well- 
drained bed, and have grown to a good size, but 
have never borne a single flower. Other perennials 
bloom freely. 

There are few flowers which I prefer to the 
Anemone Japonica alba. You say of it that it is 
“perfectly hardy, and increases rapidly from a small 
plant to a conspicuous clump.”’ I have twice set out 
plants in the early spring. They grew well and 
flowered abundantly in the autumn, but in neither 
case was there the slightest trace of them the next 
spring. If, in the MAGAZINE, you can give me a hint 
as to the probable cause of these failures, I shall be 
greatly obliged, and encouraged to try again.— 
D. R. E., Boston, Mass. 


Sometimes Pzonies will not flower for 
several years after removal, and this is 
more general with some varieties than 
with others. Some of the best sorts often 
take a long time to bloom. 
{ 

t 
| 


We have grown Anemones in large 
quantities for many years, and have never 
known one to be injured in the winter. 

ee a 
LAVENDER. 


James Vick :—I wish that in your MAGAZINE you 
would give some suggestions in the culture of Lav- 
ender. I have no difficulty in raising young plants 
from seed, but they do not blossom the first season, 

: and during the following winter they winter-kill. By 
' keeping the young plants in the house through the 
| winter I have succeeded in getting blossoms the 
second year ; but is there no easier method of carry- 
ing the plant through the winter?—J. A. A., Green- 
field, Mass. 

The Lavender plants may be protected 
for the winter by drawing the soil up 
around them and covering them with 
leaves. Or they may be raised in a cold- 
frame and there protected with a layer of 
leaves between the plants and a few leaves 
| scattered over them, and then the sash 
placed on; further protection may be 
given, if necessary, with mats placed on 
the sash. When the sun shines brightly, 
and in pleasant weather, give air. 

oe 

BLOTTER vs. FLANNEL.—In_ starting 
delicate flower seeds, in order to secure 
the essential moisture, I find blotting pa- 
per very effectual—cutting the sheets to 
fit the pots or boxes, covering with the 
| paper, and applying the water on the 

outside. I had seen flannel cloth recom- 

mended, but the thought struck me that 
' the material in question would be cheaper 
‘ and equally retentive, if not more so, and 

repeated trials have convinced me in the 
| matter—W. H.H. D., Greenville, Pa. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


An increasing interest is unmistakably 
arising throughout the country in regard 
to the appearance of the school houses 
and school grounds. In order to assist in 


the good work, we now offer a collection | 


of twelve varieties of seeds of the most 
desirable, showy, and free-blooming an- 
nuals to each of the five schools of each 
county in every State in the country that 
shall first apply for them. The only con- 
ditions on which these seeds are offered 
are, that they shall be cultivated on the 
school grounds, and that by the first of 
next November a report shall be made to 


us by letter of the result of the summer's . 


work in the school grounds. 

It is desirable that the children should 
be enlisted in the work, and in most cases 
this will not be a difficult task. Teachers 
and pupils can make the care of the gar- 
den a pleasure and a pastime, and they 
will find it, also, a source of health and 
instruction. 

Application for the seeds may be made 


to us by teachers, trustees, directors, or ' 


any interested persons who will engage 
to execute the design of our offer. Those 
wishing to avail themselves of the seeds 


PERSIAN INSECT POWDER. 

It will be well to make a very general 
trial this season in the cultivation of the 
species of Pyrethrum, from the flowers of 
which is made the well-known Persian 
Insect Powder. The powder is made by 
drying the flowers and afterwards pulver- 
izing them. The use of this substance 
would probably be greatly extended if it 
should be found that every one could 
raise and prepare his own supply. The 
species most employed for the powder 
are P. cinerarizfolium and P. roseum. 
The seed is small and should have care- 
ful treatment by sowing it in pans, pots, 
or boxes of light soil, in the house, hot- 
bed, or cold-frame. Prick out the young 
plants as soon as large enough, and when 
the weather is fine and settled transplant 
to a rich spot in the garden. If seed is to 
be sown in the open ground, have a bed 
prepared light and mellow, in a well- 
drained, warm spot. 

Dg ge ee 
LILIUM CANDIDUM. 


I should like my lowa friend, who fails 


_ with the common white Lily, to know of 


should write for them without delay, and . 


thus, by acting promptly, there will be 
time in most parts of the country to se- 
cure well-established plants before the 
hottest summer weather sets in. The 
present offer does not take the place or 


rescind that which has been open for ! 


several years—we refer to the privilege of 
procuring seeds to the amount of five 
dollars at half price. Those who wish 
more than the collection of twelve varie- 
ties, or who should apply too late to be 
entitled to them, can avail themselves of 
our old standing offer. 
> 
JAMES AND ISABELLA SPRUNT. 
Mr. Vick :—The Tea Rose, Isabella Sprunt, is an 
old friend of mine. I had the pleasure of residing in 
the family of Mr. JAMES SpRUNT, in Kenansville, 
N.C., during a summer's sojourn in that pleasant 
little village, when I was fresh from boarding school, 
and his daughter, Isabella, for whom the Rose was 
named, was a favorite friend of mine. I watched 
very anxiously the first Isabella Rose as it opened— 
before you ever saw it, I suppose. Mr. SpruNT had 
a very dark Rose named for himself. Perhaps you 
have it.—Mrs. C.C. P., Jr., Elizabeth City, N.C. 
The last Rose here referred to is James 
Sprunt, a velvety crimson Bourbon, that 


my success with it. I live forty miles 
north of the Iowa State line, in Minnesota, 
that land of blizzards. It seems to me 
the Lily will grow in Iowa if it will here. 
In the spring of 1880 you sent me a bulb 
of Lilium candidum, and as it came early 
and the frost was not out of the ground 
so that it could be planted, I put it intoa 
box, and there it began to grow; when I 
made my garden I planted it out, but as 
it did not grow much in the fall, I trans- 
planted it to a better place. Last sum- 
mer, after an absence of ten days, I ar- 


' rived home at night, and my husband 


said I must go into the garden, although 
it was dark, and see the new flower. We 
took a light and went out, and there 


_ found five splendid white Lily blooms on 


one stock; they remained in bloom for 
two weeks. Last fall I found five bulbs 
where the plant stood the first summer; 
So, you see, it not only grew and blos- 
somed, but multiplied —L. E. R., A/ma 


City, Minna. 
> 


CHINESE PRIMROSE.—Chinese Primrose 
seed sown this month will give plants that 
will follow in succession of blooming those 
that have already been started. Another 


was introduced to the public in 1856. | sowing can be made next month, and will 
Isabella Sprunt was brought out in 1866. | come in for the latter part of winter. 


- 
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TRUMPET VINE-—GERANIUMS. 

Mr. JAMES VICK :—The Trumpet Vine, 
Bignonia radicans, which I purchased two 
years ago came through the last winter in 
good condition. We gave it the same 
treatment that we do our Grapevines, and 
that seemed to be all the care it needed. 


I hope to have some fine flowers on it this | 


sunimer if it comes out as well this spring 
as last. 

I last year raised about thirty Gerani- 
ums from seed of my own raising. I 
planted the seed in a pot in the house in 
April. 
plants, and about a dozen of them came 
into bloom in September, and the rest 
this winter. They bloom more profusely 
and have finer clusters of flowers than 
plants grown from slips. They are of 
every shade, from dark red to white; one 
plant has flowers very much like the new 
one you have pictured in your last MAGa- 
zINE, Blonde Beauty. I think it much 
the best way to get Geraniums for winter- 
blooming. The place I have for them 
may have been part of the reason for 
their doing so well. We have a large 
window, almost a room, built out from 
the southeast corner of the sitting-room, 
which has seven large sashes, and storm- 
windows outside, so that the sunshine 
comes through as hot as summer.—Mrs. 
H. W.M., Rapidan, Minn. 

eg 
PANSIES. 

I bought some wonderful foreign Pansy 
seed last year (by the way, I never knew 
any foreign seed or plant to do well until 
it had been naturalized,) and had some 
very common little blossoms. My oppo- 
site neighbor bought some of Vick’s 


seeds, and such beautiful great blossoms | 


as she had were simply aggravating. 
People write about their modesty, but I 
didn't see any modesty about these; every 
time I went over there they would stick 
up their heads and try to show off in a 
manner that, under the circumstances, 
looked very boastful. When I went down 
one walk looking for a choice Carnation, 
there would sit a big-faced, light-com- 
plexioned Pansy. If I turned into anoth- 
er, behold a perfect African for blackness! 
In fact, it didn’t make much difference 
which way one went, blue, black, purple, 
yellow, white, and mixed Pansies were in 
every corner, and no end to them. 
just blossomed and blossomed all sum- 


They grew into very fine, strong | 


They | 


mer long, and I couldn’t help feeling the 
conviction that they spent a good deal of 
time looking over this way triumphantly. 
—A.W. 
oe ee 
A READER'S EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Vick :—As I have a few leisure 
moments to dispose of this morning, I 
shall employ part of the time in writing 
to you. 1 would like to tell you how fond 
I am of your MAGAZINE; every number 
‘ tells me something I particularly wish to 
know. I read “ May Mackenzie’s” letter 
this month (January) with great pleasure. 
The skeleton bay-window covered with 
vines has quite captivated me. I have 
just such a south window, and also with- 
out blinds, and, thanks to her, shall make 
a green bower of it this summer. 

I agree with “ Ellen” about the beauty 
of Marigolds. I had a bed six feet long 
and three feet wide, and I thought them 
beautiful, and they and the Zinnias were 
the last flowers to succumb to the frost. 
I ought to have excepted the Snapdragon ; 
that was full of bloom and buds when the 
first freeze came, and they were frozen 
hard, and after that a warm spell came 
and the buds came out on a good many 
of the bushes and bloomed nicely. [had 
about thirty plants, all from one paper of 
mixed seed, and they were lovely. 

I had a row of Cayenne Pepper in my | 
garden last summer, and just before frost 
the plants were full of bloom and tiny 
Peppers, so I took a plant up carefully 
, and potted it, brought it into the house, 
and now it is quite a curiosity, full of 
green and ripe Peppers.—Mrs. A. B., 
Lottsburgh, Va. 

Sa ait 
THE MIGRATORY QUAIL. 


Efforts have been made for four or five 
years to introduce the common Quail of 
Europe, Coturnix communis, into this 
country, and several importations of them 
have been made for this purpose. In 
June, 1880, twenty-six hundred of these 
birds were brought over and liberated in 
Maine, some in almost every part of the 
State. As these birds are migratory, it 
was thought that, if they returned to 
Maine the next spring, it would be a good 
test of their successful naturalization. 
They have been reported from various 
parts of the State as having returned last 
‘ year and reared their young. 
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EVENING. 


“Gently, zephyr, fan me gently,” 
Sighed the Rosebud red and sweet. 

‘“* Ah! the bliss that comes with evening, 
After scorching noonday’s heat.”’ 


“‘ Gently, dewdrops, fall and moisten,” 
Whispered Vi'let from her nook ; 

“ Thirsty are my leaves and petals, 
Longing for my native brook." 


*‘ Shine bright moon and beam upon us ; 
Mild and cooling seem thy rays.” 
Thus did Lily, slender, graceful, 
Evening’s goddess love to praise. 


Lovingly the zephyr flitted, 
Softly, gently fell the dew, 

While the moon moved on serenely 
Through her field of darkest blue. 


Then the blossoms, grateful, loving, 
Lacking voice in song to raise, 
Sent forth richest, sweetest odors— 
Incense to their maker's praise. 


—Sypney EMMET. 
a 


NATIVE COLORADO PLANTS. 


A son who is engaged in mining and 
reducing operations in Southwest Colora- 
do, was telling us of the great beauty, 
neatness, and elegance of some of the 
Alpine plants on the mountains there of 
nine to ten thousand feet of altitude. He 
described a crimsqn-flowered Primuh, 
handsomer than the handsomest in our 
eastern culture, in flower all summer, and 
especially bright up to July. He says 
that the Edelweiss was abundant near a 
coal-mine which he owns in part, and 
which is at a high altitude above the 
Dolores river. “I think,” said I, “that 
Mr. Vick has given us some account of 
these pretty things,” and, sure enough, on 
turning to your pages, 16 and 23 of the 
January number, there they were. A 
creeping Phlox in the way of Phlox subu- 
lata, was another admired little beauty, 
wearing all sorts of colors in turn; and a 
Gilia, which he declared finer than any 
we have, and which he would recur to 
again and again, so, evidently, its beauty 
had made a deep impression. Another 
charming plant, annual, or at least her- 
baceous, forming a bush from three or 
four inches to a foot in height, with Juni- 
per-like foliage, and Bouvardia-like white 
flowers, he could not assign to any rela- 
tionship or botanical place, but found it 
one of the freest bloomers and showiest 
of plants. Something among the heaths, 
possibly, if they are not all shrubby. Be- 
sides these things pleasant to the eye, 


they found plants good for food—Celery 
in wild abundance, or what they could 
not distinguish from Celery, and which 
served to give zest and finish to many a 


meal.—W. 
a 


SEED SOWING. 

FRIEND Vick:—A few words at this 
season on the hackneyed subject of seed- 
sowing may not come amiss. I have 
been trying HENDERSON’s plan of cover- 
ing with sifted sphagnum. |! find with the 
sphagnum obtainable here, that after one 


or two waterings it forms a felt quite im- ° 


pervious to fine seeds. I have, therefore, 
returned to my old plan, which is not to 
cover the seeds at all, as follows: sow in 
boxes, as usual, water well, and put away 
in a warm place, covered with two or 
three thicknesses of old blanket; keep 
these moist until sprouted well, then 
water and cover with soil through a fine 
sifter, and, if not in too dry a place, every 
seed will come without further watering 
to pack the soil. For very hard-shelled 
seeds the best plan is to take the seeds in 
a pair of fine pliers, and, with a very sharp 
knife, shave off a corner until the outer 
shell is pierced, being careful not to break 
the inner skin; in this way Cannas, Clian- 
thus, etc., will come up in a week with 
certainty. 

A few pots (five-inch) of Gladiolus and 
Tigridia, which escaped the thieves last 
year, were put away under the benches. 
I noticed them sprouting the first week 
in January. On examination | found from 
three to six good, sound bulbs of the for- 
mer in each pot making good roots; they 
are now separated into five-inch pots and, 
I expect, will bloom in a month or six 
weeks. The Tigridias, on the contrary, 
had split up into bulblets, and not one 
large enough to flower among them.— 
W.R. W., Norfolk, Va. 

ooo 

Litium AURATUM.—The article on the 
Auratum Lily in the February number is 
interesting and in some respects valuable, 
but my experience is that the great and 
all-important point is a deep, sandy, and 
thoroughly dry soil, not only for auratum 
but many other Lilies. I have seen the 
auratum grow like a weed in a dry, sandy 
soil in the garden of a friend, in a cold 
section on top of the Alleganies, at an 
altitude of about three thousand feet.— 
S.J. M., Grantsville, Md. 


—Sb 
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VINERY NOT A CONSERVATORY. 


I have a little greenhouse, opening from 
our winter sitting-room, which warms it 
sufficiently from its self-feeding anthracite 
heater in all but severe weather, or extra 
cold, long nights, when a supplementary 
fire is lighted under a raised part of the 
shelving of the greenhouse, or often a 
coal-oil burner is lighted, which is set in 
an old boiler containing dry sand or ashes 
to absorb oil in case of accident, and cov- 
ered (to prevent the light from alarming 
outsiders, and also to prevent drip falling 
on the lamp) with a sheet-iron tray, ele- 
vated enough for free air passage. This 
is a steadier and surer heat-generator than 
the stove. But almost every winter some 
sudden snap of cold occurs that nips or 
kills, or, at best, disfigures some of the 
plants. I have resolved before now, while 
feeling all the chagrin of such a vexatious 
blow, to take in no more plants than the 
windows, the cellar, and a glass and shut- 
ter covered cold-frame out-of-doors will 
safely accommodate. But when one be- 
gins to take in plants, as frost threatens 
their winsome beauty in September, it is 
not easy to keep such a resolution. I 
think I shall manage it hereafter by set- 
ting out fewer of the herbaceous green- 
house plants, and depending more on an- 
nuals, and on the half-hardy shrubs and 
roots which one can store in a cellar, and 
so keep with a minimum of trouble; 
while, being for the most part less culti- 
vated, they excite more interest. These, 
with hardy perennials, will make variety 
enough, and if less of show, will have 
more of delicacy, of change, and of genu- 
ine beauty. The greenhouse has a Ham- 
burg and an Iona Grapevine, and one of 
Rogers’—a sort too late for out-door cul- 
ture here, but fine under glass. They 
will be better off covered over during 
winter and unexcited by heat. I think I 


can carry out this programme.—W. 
——— 


CHILDREN AT THE Fairs.—The Horti- 
cultural Society of Portage County, Ohio, 
has offered a series of premiums for cut- 
flowers and floral designs to be competed 
for by children and young people not 
over seventeen years of age, and all the 
specimens to be raised by the exhibitors. 
Would not this be quite as appropriate 
for our agricultural societies to imitate as 
to give so much attention as they now 
do to fast trotting ? 
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ISOTOMA LONGIFLORA. 


This plant, which has lately been intro- 
duced into this country for its ornamental 
flowers, is a native of Jamaica. J.J. Bow- 
REY, a writer on the poisonous plants of 
Jamaica, thus states what he knows in re- 
gard to its poisonous qualities. “A plant 
called the Horse-burst, or Horse Poison, 
Isotoma longiflora, is believed to be very 
poisonous, especially to horses, as its 
name implies, but I have been unable to 
meet with an authentic case of poisoning 
by it. Itis a pretty little weed, growing 
only a few inches high, and bearing white, 
star-like flowers having a very long tube. 
It specially affects damp, stony places be- 
side rills of running water.” 

After once collecting a quantity of it, 
he states that “both myself and some 
friends who aided me in gathering it, suf- 
fered much from soreness of the eyes, 
which I found was due to their being 
touched by the hands after handling the 
plant. The fresh plant gives out an un- 
pleasant acrid odor, which can, without 
contact of the plant, produce very disa- 
greeable effects on eyes and throat.” 


oS 
BOTANICAL NAMES. 


My friends poke a good deal of fun at 
my mania for using the botanical names 
of plants as far as possible, even when 
they are better known by one that is more 
common, but my reason is very aptly ex- 
emplified in the question of Mrs. E. K., in 
the January number, and your reply con- 
cerning the Cape Gooseberry. 

As Mrs. E. K. bought the Ephiphyllum 
grafted, it at once occurred to me that 
the stock must be the Pereskia aculeata, 
which is commonly used for that purpose, 
and on looking it up I found that Peres- 
kia is sometimes called the Barbadvoes 
Gooseberry ; hence the play at cross pur- 
poses in the question and answer. Pre- 
suming that my surmise is correct, please 
let me answer the lady that the stock she 
admires is a native of the West Indies, 
where it grows to a height of about fifteen 
feet; that the flowers are white, and that 
the fruit, which is said to have a pleasant 
flavor, is used in making preserves in the 
same manner as the Gooseberry in Eng- 
land, hence the popular name. Of course, 
in a pot-specimen such results can scarce- 
ly be expected, although she may have 
‘ bloom.—R. CALVERT, La Crasse, Wis, 
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BUFFALO PEA. 


Mr. Vick :—In January number of the 
MAGAZINE Miss A. E. W., of Dakota, 
mentions Buffalo Berries as native. From 
her description, I think she means Buffalo 
Peas, or Ground Plum, which grows na- 
tive here on the emigrant trail of the 
“forty-niners” running four miles north 
of Crete. It is the Astragalus caryocar- 
pus, I think, and delights in a dry, sandy 
soil. The young pods taste like Aspara- 
gus, and are used as a substitute for 
green Peas in May. By June roth they 
are too fibrous to cook, ind taste very 
rank. Providence laid up a store of 
“greens” for the early “ voyagers” and 
settlers —Dr. H. D., Crete, Neb. 

Mr. Vick:—A correspondent in the 
January number, Miss A. E. W., Green- 
wood, D. T., speaks of a plant called 
Buffalo Berry. I think the same plant 


grows here and is known as May Pea, or ' 
Buffalo Pea. It is a low, herbaceous plant, ' 


of the order Legumiosz, bearing large 
seed-pods, like small Plums in shape, and 


changing from a bright green toa reddish ° 
brown; in the green state the pods are | 


sometimes cooked and eaten, like As- 
paragus, and by some they are pickled. 
The plant is perennial, and is found on 
high prairies in this vicinity—Mkrs. J. J., 


Geneva, Neb. 


DESTROYING CABBAGE WORMS. ; 


As the information will be valuable, I 
wish to know if any of your readers have 
ever tried dusting Cabbage and Cauli- 
flower plants with carbolate of lime to 
destroy the Cabbage worm, and. if it is a 
successful remedy. 
mended as a perfectly sure thing against 
Cabbage-worms, and Potato-bugs also. 
Last summer I tried everything I ever 
heard or read of on my Cabbages, and 
could not save one. I tried every receipt 
given in the MaGaziNE, without the slight- 
est success.—S. M. G., Dixon, Ml. 

ag eee 

A ComForTING Worp.—Our spicy cor- 
respondent, A. W. (or ANNA WOODRUFF), 
ought to have a comforting word from 
some one. Cannot some of our readers 
give their experiences, both with Roses 
and the Japan Fern, that shall encourage 
her to try once more, and with such suc- 
cess as shall enable her to take the Rose 
and the Japan Climbing Fern out of her 
list of “ fussy plants ?” 


It has been recom- ' 


A CLOTH-COVERED HOT-BED. 

Mr. Vick :—Will you permit me to give 
some thoughts and experience in hot-bed 
making and covering. I have had a hot- 
bed for many years. The heating mate- 
rial I use is that which is commonly em- 
ployed. I do not use glass, but common 
sheeting for covering, and I have found 
that my plants come as early and endure 
transplanting better than those raised un- 
der glass. 1 tack the cloth or covering to 
the upper side of the frame, the other 
side of it I tack to a piece of scantling 
the length of the frame; on this the cloth 
can be rolled up and down at pleasure, or 
as need may require to give air. After 
supplying my own garden, I have sold 
fifteen dollars worth of plants from a bed 
five by twelve feet. Two dollars will 
meet the entire expense of making the 
bed.—J. R., Frankfort, Lil. 

ee ereers 
GAS TAR FOR POTATO BUGS. 


Gas-tar water has been found to be 
quite as efficient in the destruction of 
Potato-bugs as Paris green or London 
purple. The manner of using it is stated 
to be as follows: take a tub of water and 
place a gallon of the gas-tar in it, stir 
well, and let the tar settle. The water 
can now be applied to the plants with a 
sprinkling can. One gallon of the tar is 
said to be enough for several acres of 
Potatoes. It has been found to be sure 
death to the Currant-worm, and, in fact, 
is destructive to most insect life. 

ad 


Tue WiL_p FLowers.—A Texas cor- 
respondent, J. M. H., at Luling, Caldwell 
County, writes: “I only wish you could 
see our wonderful and magnificent show 
of beautiful wild flowers. No man’s pen, 
however facile, can describe them, they 
have to be seen; the whole country is 
' covered with bright Phlox, Lupins, &c., 
and, although we have a_ propagating 
house full of Geraniums and other bright 
flowers, they seem very insignificant when 
compared with the wild ones.” 

eo 


ANNUALS THIS MontH.—The follow- 
ing varieties of plants, though they may 
be started later, will give the best results 
if not delayed beyond the present month: 
Dianthus, Canna, Lobelia, Mimulus, Mau- 
, randya, Myosotis, Sweet Alyssum, Portu- 
, laca, Schizanthus and Dwarf Scabiosa. 
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VARIOUS INQUIRIES. 
Mrs. M. B. inquires “if all kinds of 
Ferns can be successfully raised in the 
house summer and winter, and what 
special care they need.” The house is 
not a good place for general Fern cultiva- 
tion, but some kinds will do better than 
others. A bay-window with glass doors 
enclosing it from the room, and fitted with 
light shades to cut off somé of the sun- 
light, might be admirably adapted to 
Ferns. A few of our native sorts are 
good house plants, standing the dry at- 
mosphere well. Among these are Aspidi- 
um cristatum, A. marginale, A. acrosti- 
choides, and Pteris cretica, and P. longi- 
folia, from Florida; many of them would 
flourish in an enclosed window. Of ex- 
otic species there are several kinds of 
Pteris. that are good, as, also, Onychium 
Japonicum, Cyrtomium falcatum, Doodia 
aspera, and Lygodium scandens, the Ja- 
pan Climbing Fern. The requirements 
of Ferns are very various, and it would 
be almost impossible to say anything of 
value in regard to their treatment without 
taking them up specifically. 


M. M. B., Canterbury, Delaware, asks 
about the culture of Begonia glaucophylla 
and the Pilea. Begonias require a rich, 
porous soil, and care must be taken not 
to give them too much pot-room; com- 
mence by potting them in small pots and 
shift them into a size larger when they 
need it. They require a temperature of 
60° and upwards ; when growing they will 
stand plenty of heat, and should then be 
freely watered. Pilea will thrive under 
the treatment of ordinary soft-wooded 
greenhouse plants. 


The cultivation of Stephanotis floribun- 
da is asked for by several of our readers. 
It is a good greenhouse climber, and as 
such a most beautiful ornament, since it 
produces its pure white flowers in great 
abundance, and for a long time. The 
flowers exhale an exquisite perfume, like 
that of the Tuberose. It is a plant that 
likes the freedom of its roots and should 
have plenty of pot-room ; but it will grow 
more vigorously if planted out in a bed 
of rich soil. Attention must be given its | 
support, and the stems either allowed to 
run up a pillar or trained to a trellis over- 
head under the glass. When greater 
room cannot be conveniently allowed to | 


to it, it can be grown in a large pot pro- 
vided with a trellis as large as possible. 
The plant is quite subject to mealy-bug, 
and when noticed they must not be neg- 
lected, but sponged off and the leaves 
kept scrupulously clean. Frequent spray- 
ing of the fuliage with clear water is bene- 


ficial. Ordinary greenhouse temperature 
is sufficient for it. It is readily propaga- 
ted by cuttings. ‘ 


Mrs. McD., Berryville, Va., writes to en- 
quire what can be done to destroy the 
mealy-bug that infests a Lemon tree. 
Some soft-soap and water and a brush is 
as good as anything, if one will wash the 


! leaves one by one and go carefully over 


the stem and branches. But if it is de- 
sired to kill the mealy-bugs first, that can 
be done by the use of a little benzine. 
Take a small camel-hair brush and dip it 
into benzine and touch each insect with 
it, and then sponge the plant off with clear 
water. 


A. K., of Jacksonville, Oregon, writes 
that he would “like to know whether it 
is a good plan to leave Holland Bulbs in 
the ground and plant annuals among them 
that have to be watered; we did so last 
year and the bulbs came up again in the 
fall because the ground was warm and 
moist.” Evidently in this case it would 
have been much better to have taken up 
the bulbs when the foliage indicated ripe- 
ness and kept them out of the ground 
until fall. The constant supply of water 
they received started them into an un- 
seasonable growth. 


~-—_____— 
EUPHORBIA MARGINATA. 


I notice in the February number of the 
MAGAZINE an engraving of the Euphorbia 
Marginata. It is a very common plant 
with us, and I think very pretty for bou- 
quets. But as a warning to others I can 
say that I have suffered by using it with 
cut flowers, as it produces the same effect 
upon the skin as the Poison Oak or Run- 
ning Ivy that you have in the east, and is 
even more pernicious. I had a second 
experience with it before I knew the 
cause. Others, to my knowledge, have 
suffered from it in the same way. I do 


: not now allow it to grow on my premises; 


although it is a handsome variety in the 
garden, the milky juice is a sure poison. 
—A SupscrisBer, Grass Valley, Cal. 


(AOR Ve OURTYQUN 


THE NEW NEIGHBORS. 


With such incentives before them, of 


course Charley and May Foster gave their 
vines every attention. But one morning 
Teddy, the man-of-all-work from over the 
way, wanting the loan of a wheel-barrow, 
found the young Fosters angry and dis- 
tressed over the mutilation of their vines. 
The Ivy had been overturned and gnawed 
apart midway its length. The tracks all 
about showed that frollicking dogs had 
been the culprits. May, pointing to the 
large tracks, said, “‘ Your dog caused this 
mischief,” and leading the way to Charlie’s 
vines, continued, “My brother was hoping 
to get a prize at the county fair; now 
see!” Then Charley added, “I'll never 
recognize poople who cause their neigh- 
bors so much trouble.” “Nor I,” added 
May. But this was too much for the loyal 
Teddy; so he retorted, “The jintle folks 
acrass the way have dacloined the frind- 
ship of as good as yersil’s; boot I don’t 
dany the baste was roomin’ at lairge last 


night; the boy foorgot to tie ‘im. What : 
Will I! 


way will ye have ‘im dastryed? 
bate ‘im to dith with cloobs, or wad ye 
rayther he'd be shot?” As the two merely 
exchanged glances and said nothing, he 
added, “It’s in a granehouse I wrought in 
the old counthry, an’ I'll take it on mesilf 
to fix up yourvines. They’re little broken; 
the brutes have run through 'em and pairt- 
ly pulled ’em doon an’ tangled ’em a bit. 
A spade, shears and twine is what I want.” 


And then he went to work so deftly that | 


when May and brother left him for school 
they were inspired with some faith in his 
abilities. But they criticised the way he 
had spoken of the neighbors. “But I 
like him the better,” said May, “for being 
true to the family. But we understand 
now what they are like.” As they ap- 


front yard across they way, as thouglr 
avoiding observation. After noting his 
sudden retreat and again exchanging com- 
ments, Charley and May passed into their 
own yard and on to the piazza. There 
they were delighted with the trim, tidy 
appearance of the Ivy and surroundings. 
Then they went to see the Gourd'vines. 
The sun had been merciful and they were 
scarcely wilted. So great was their im- 
provement that these two were growing 
to have great faith in Teddy’s powers of 


: reconstruction. 


“But I must not expect the prize,” sighed 
Charley, “for the Gourds cannot mature 
in time Tor the fair.” 

“Let's wait,” said May, “and hear what 
Teddy thinks about it.” 

Then as the dinner bell called them, 
they assured each other that they should 


‘never like Teddy so well again as if he 


had not talked so pert about his mistress 
and family. 

Meantime Teddy's brain was busy think- 
ing of the Fosters, while his hands trundled 
the barrow in the interest of his employer; 
and he finally decided that there was but 
one thing that he could think of that 
would be any sort of compensation for 
the mischief done over the way. So, 
when the pale boy rambled where he 
was at work, he asked him if he would 
make a pair of flower-pot screens, such 
as he had once made with his scroll- 
saw from a design of his mother’s, 
adding: 

“Ye know I’m often coddlin’ plants uv 


me own, an’ I like ’em gintale lookin’, an’ 


I thought if 1 had a coople of tidy-lookin’ 
jackets riddy, they moight coom moighty 
hondy betimes. I'd pay ye will for yer 
throuble.” 

“O, I don’t care for the pay,” said the 


proached home, after school, they saw a | boy, “but I would like something to du 
pale boy suddenly disappear from the ' that would hide that face from my sight, 
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and take this lonesome out of my heart 
for one hour.” 

O, me poor boy! me poor boy! It’s 
me own hairt that cries oot in pain for ye, 
the like ye war pairt uv me own flish!” 

“Yes, | know; but nobody can help 
me. What size do you want the screens, 
Teddy?” 

“It’s for siven-inch pots I’d be moost 
loikly to nade ‘em. Whar ye’s war j’ined 
with brass wires ye moight mak the holes 
a bit large, balike I may tak a fancy for 
ribbins.” And, bless his old heart, he 
blushed. 

“Well, think I’ve got the idea, and I'll 
be glad to make them for you.” 

Then he went in to his mother, and 
they divided the circumference of aseven- 
inch pot, the top and bottom, into eight 
parts, and one of each gave them the 
proper width of the top and bottom of 
the eight parts which formed the sides, or 
circle. 

After a few days had passed, Charley 
found Teddy one morning surveying the 
Gourd vines. 


“I’ve had my moind on ’em ivery day,’ 


he said, “ an’ me oye the same.” 

“Can you tell,” inquired Charley, 
whether I can depend on them for the 
county fair? You know they got quite a 
back-set.” 

“They did! What varry thing ye ask is 
me consairn. I complemint mesilf that 
they’ve hod sooch treatment at the roots 
as the loikes of sooch Jow-born troock as 
Goords niver had afore.” 

“Why, Teddy! You know yourself 
that all these kinds are either very curious 
or very beautiful, or both; and the Bal- 
sam is useful in addition. And they 
would have come out all right had it not 
been for your old dog!” 

“Tut, tut, me boy; don’t be so titchy. 
You don’t nade me to till ye that Goords 
don’t balong to the nobeelity in vigita- 
tion. An’ they’re a woorud of contimpt 
amang paple fair below the quality. But 
it's wull anoof to axpirement, me boy, an’ 
thry your hond upon ’em. 
bound that ye git moighty samples of 
aich koind from these same vines. 
-do that. we moost choose wan vine uv a 
sort, an’ coot away all but a coople uv the 


lairgest Goords, an’ top the vines an’ clup , 
The two lift on aich vine ' 


the branches. 
wull git all the strinth uv the roots. 
do it stroike ye?” 


How 


I’m _ honor- | 


To | 


“Let us do it this morning,” said Charley. 
| “Mesilf is here for that same, uf ye 
loike.” 

So the shears were brought, and Charley 
helped to “thrid” out a vine of each va- 
| riety, and learned how to trim and cut 

them back so as to concentrate the 
strength within certain bounds. 

“ An’ we'll hov to do it ivery day,” said 
' Teddy, “ or a lot uv gollopin’ rooners wull 
folly ivery clup.” 

“That's just what my Ivy is doing this 
| minute,” said May, drawing near and ask- 
| ing Teddy to please take a look and say 
if it were doing right. 

“Ye want wan sprout lift at the top to 
continue the main vine,” he said; “an’ 
anither in case uv occedent. This wan 


SRCTION OF POT SCREEN. 


without root is poutin’ yit over the sipera- 
tion; but it’s nct withered, an’ it'll grow. 
Ivies clings to life savarely—they do. 
I’ve sane the laves all but rattle, an’ wuth 
a good washin’ they’d grow yit afther that 
agin. It’s a fine Passion Flower ye have 
| beside the door; baloike it’s your own 
raisin’ ?” 

“No, indeed, that is my mother’s.” 

In a few days after this interview, May 
was astonished to find her mother’s pot 
and her own enclosed in black walnut 
screens of a new pattern and design—oc- 
tagonal in form, and the slats joined at 
top with ribbons and with brass wire at 
bottom. She called her mother, but she 
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could only admire, and knew nothing of 
their source. Then, of course, it was her 
aunt; but no, her aunt knew nothing. 
Then she assailed Teddy; but he couldn't 
be made to understand what she meant. 
But, finally, getting him cornered, he 
merely inquired if she didn’t know that 
good fairies steal about at night to “ ba- 
stow bonefits on sich as they loikes!” 

“Ah! now,” said she, “I’ve got you 
now! and away she went and brought her 
mother, who, besides praising their beau- 
ty, found, when too late, that she’d made 
a terrible mistake in offering to pay him. 
The noble fellow bowed his head in such 
embarrassment that nothing more was 
to be said. 

About this time some of the Gourds had 
grown to a size that imperilled the vines. 
The Hercules’ Club had long before been 
supported by the limbs of the tree upon 
which the vine was clinging. Some were 
suspended by netting, others supported 
sling-fashion. 

Finally, the day came when May found 
herself compensated for her regular care 
of the Ivy, and she was saying to herself, 
“Bless me! this is pleasant, riding on a 
rail.” Sitting near her uncle and aunt 
she had nothing to look forward to but 
pleasure. In a few hours they were in 
the metropolis; then in a street car; then 
in a glass-roofed amphitheatre such as 
few cities can claim. There were billows 
of bloom, making a fragrant sea of flow- 
ers. There were curious and_ strange- 
looking plants, some of them seeming 
like animal monstrosities. She was elec- 
trified. One Ivy could never content her 
again! She took out her note-book and 
copied many names, but on the second 
: day decided that Ruskin is right, that 
“some of the names of flowers are of the 
devil's own contriving.” 

Finally, she and aunt were admiring an 
isolated group of flowers presided over 
by a lovely blind girl who had raised them, 
when a pale boy, who stood near in the 
crowd, inquired of his mother the name 
of a certain plant with a few intensely red 
blossoms of a peculiar form. She did not 
know, but a lady friend of theirs, who 
also knew May's aunt and was talking 
with her, turned and said that it’ was 
called “ Bleeding Heart.” May, hearing 
the question, had looked up and saw the 
boy turn deadly white, and as his mother 
passed her arm around him and drew 


him away, she heard him say, “It meets 
me everywhere. I did not want to come.” 
Her aunt's friend looked distressed, and 
followed them with hey eyes. Finally, 
turning with a sigh, she explained that 
about eight months before the boy had 
accidentally shot a twin brother. The 
two had never been separated, and fora 
time the remorse, added to the loss of his 
brother, seemed likely to kill him. The 
accident had occurred at a friend's house, 
where the three boys found on a beam in 
the barn a pistol left there by the groom. 

“And whoever knew a boy,” said the 
lady, “ who could see a pistol and leave 
it alone? They all handled it, and when 
the fatal shot came, this boy clasped his 
dead brother in his arms, talking piteously 
to him all the time, and would not re- 
lease his hold until he saw his mother 
enter, when he exclaimed, ‘Oh, take him, 
mother! I did it! I did it! For two 
months he would not go outside of home. 
He said everybody knew it, and lived it 
over in his dreams; and so they moved 
away, where he could feel that nobody 
could know or be thinking about it if they 
chanced to look at him. And now the 
unfortunate name of a flower has recalled 
it all again. A less noble boy could not 
thus suffer. It is a pitiful case.” 

With eager interest and conflicting 
emotions had May listened to this recital, 
and after she returned home she and 
Charley put their heads together once 
again (as we saw them at the beginning 
of the story), but this time for a very dif- 
ferent reason. Now they are contriving 
some way to get the brother and sister 
interested in coming to their house. 
Their mother and aunt are going to help 
them, and not a word is to be mentioned 
of the trouble, except to Teddy. Some- 
time he is to be taken into their con- 
fidence. 

May is so interested in all this, that she 
can hardly express properly her joy that 
Charley won a prize, during her absence, 
for his curious exhibition of the proofs of 
his industry. But she does take time to 
read with some guests from her note- 
book an item from a lecture which she 
heard while she was gone, as follows: 
“Each cell in a leaf is a chemical labora- 
tory, and the sunlight is the fire that 
separates the carbonic acid which the 
leaf has imbibed into oxygen and carbon. 
The carbon is retained to build up the 


structure of the plant, and the oxygen is 
set free and escapes into the atmosphere.” 

“There!” she exclaims, “isn’t that 
rather grand—all about a green leaf?”— 
AUNT MARJORIE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


As a Violet's gentle eye, 
(razes on the azure sky, 
Until its hue grows like what it beholds; 
As a gray and empty mist 
Lies like solid amethyst, 
Over the western mountain it enfolds, 
When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow. 


As a strain of sweetest sound 
Wraps itself the wind around, 
Until the voiceless wind be music too; 
As aught dark, vain and dull, 

Basking in what is beautiful 
Is full of light and love. 
> 


SONG-SPARROWS. 


My home is among the grand hills of 
the Keystone State, in a corner of the 
southwestern part, near the Smoky City. 
Seeing a young Song-sparrow one day 
bathing in the water dish in the flower 
bed under my window, made me think of 
writing about these birds. 

The young Song-sparrows look just like 
the old ones, only at first their tails are a 
little shorter and they are plumper and 
rounder. But perhaps you do not know 
just how a Song-sparrow looks. He is 
brown and gray, streaked more or less 
all over. The Chipping-sparrow, the one 
with the reddish-brown velvet cap, has a 
plain, gray breast, but the breast of the 
Song-sparrow is streaked, and has several 
irregular dark spots. But you can distin- 
guish him by his song, since he is the 
only true songster among the Sparrows. 
In New England he is the harbinger of 
spring, but here the Blue-bird is the 
prophet of warm weather, for the Song- 
sparrows stay with us all the year round. 
At first these familiar little creatures were 
as wild as deer. When I began to notice 
them, in November several years ago, 
they were in the hollow among the brush 
and bushes just beyond the little Rasp- 
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i berry patch at the kitchen door, and they 
never came near the house, but by feed- 
ing them in winter, I gradually coaxed 
them into the garden. At first I carried 
the food to them, and always put it in the 
same place, so they soon learned to look 
for it, and then | put it nearer and nearer 
to the house, until now I put it in the 
flower bed directly under my window, 
and they come all the year round, old 
and young, and are almost as tame as 
chickens, and pay no attention to me at 
all, though at first I dared not show my- 
self at the window. I feed them on corn- 
meal chiefly. In winter I place it dry, in 
little heaps, on the snow. At first I used 
to sweep the snow off the ground, but 
that is not necessary. They don’t mind 
the snow, though when it is deep and lays 
long they are glad to get the bare ground 
sometimes. I have found that they will 
eat boiled rice, too. They dearly love 
soaked bread, and they eat all our bread- 
crusts for us. I keep a water-dish always 
in the same spot, and place their food 
near it. If you have patience and “try, 
try again,” you can tame many different 
kinds of birds. 

The Song-sparrow in this climate raises 
three broods, four in a brood, and in the 
first brood last summer there was a Cow- 


A PAIR OF SONG-SPARROWS. 


bird, and I was much amused in watch- 
ing its behavior. There were only two 
young Sparrows with it, so its life was at 
the expense of two Sparrows. How did 
it get into the Sparrow's nest? Why, the 
Cow-bird never builds any nest of her 
own, but lays an egg in a Sparrow’s nest, 
and the Sparrow hatches it with her own. 
As the Cow-bird is much larger than the 
Sparrows, it crowds them out and some 
of them perish. I first detected it among 
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the young Sparrows by its movements on! ness of Aunt Marjorie’s, but perhaps if 


the ground. It wa/ks like a Blackbird, 
while Sparrows hop. Then I saw it was 
all one color, a dusky gray. It grew very 
fast, and was soon larger than its little 
foster-mother. It was comical to see her 
feed it, for it opened its mouth so wide it 
seemed as if it would swallow her. Birds 
feed their young for a long time after 
they leave the nest. I have seen our 
Robin teed his young ones when they 
were as big as himself. 

The natural food of the Sparrows is 
taken mostly from the ground and con- 
sists of worms and bugs and beetles of 
various kinds. In winter they also eat 
the seeds of Grass and weeds, but I have 
never seen them eat fruit of any kind, 
unless, perhaps, dried Wild Cherries, 
which I have seen them peck at, but I 
am not sure that they ate them. They 
are very useful in the garden, for no mat- 
ter how much bread they eat they always 
are ready for worms and insects. 

They build their nests on the ground, 
and also in bushes. The eggs are much 
the color of the birds themselves, mottled 
brown and grayish white. They usually 
lay four eggs, though I once found a nest 
in the Grass with five. The nest is built 
of dried Grass, and sometimes lined with 
hair. 

The Song-sparrows drive away the 
pretty little Chipping-sparrows, and I 
must say I would like them better if they 
were more amiable. They chase the Cat- 
birds, which are larger than themselves, 
and even try to rout the Robin, but he only 
laughs at them—if birds ever laugh. I 
have long wished to see how they would 
treat the English Sparrows, which are 
said to drive away our native birds. I 
think my Song-sparrows would be a 
match for the Johnny Bulls.—JEnNy 


Dare. 
i 


AUNT MARJORIE’S STORY. 


It would require a long statement to 
explain why the conclusion of the inter- 
esting story of “The New Neighbors” 
was omitted in the March number and 
finished at this time. But we are sure 
our young readers will enjoy the conclud- 
ing portion of it so much that they will 
be quite satisfied to be informed that the 
delay was unavoidable. Of one thing 


they may be certain, and that is, it was ! 


all the facts were known, Uncle Sam 


might receive some blame. 
> —___—_— 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


Deep in the lonely forest, 
High on the mountain si 
Long inthe dreary winter, 
Short in the summertide: 
Just in the breath between them, 
Pregnant with sun and showers, 
Starts from the earth primeval 
Fairest of northern flowers. 


All through the sunny summer 
Lavish with wealth of bloom, 

She, too, hath shared life's fullness 
Hid in her forest gloom ; 

Nurtured with dews and sunlight 
Richly her buds are fed, 

Fresh while the summer fadeth, 
Fresh when its flowers are dead. 


Then, when the rude winds seek her, 
Threaten her buds to blast, 
Fiercely assailed by winter, 
Fearless she holds them fast; 
Fast, till the spring draws nearer, 
Fast, till the days grow fair, 
Fast, till the April showers 
Quicken the chilly air. 


Woke by the murmuring breezes, 
Kissed by the shining sun, 
Up in a burst of transport 
Starteth the prisoned one! 
Blushing in fairy clusters, 
Pressing a mossy bed, 
Leaves of autumnal russet 
Over her soft couch shed. 


Close to the damp earth clinging, 
Tender, and pink, and shy; 
Lifting her waxen blossoms 
Up to the changeful sky. 
Welcome! our springtide darling, 
Fresh in thy virgin hue, 
Long as the Oaks stand round thee 
Yearly thy charms renew! 
—ELatine GOoDALe. 
> 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety for the Year 1581. Part 1. 

A record of the vigorous acts of a most 
useful organization. 

The Anatomy of the Mouth-parts and of the Sack- 
ing Apparatus of Some Diptera, A dissertation 
for the purpose of obtaining the philosophical doc- 
torate at the Leipzig University. By GrorGcEe 
DimMock. 

We have only good wishes for one who 
has already devoted much time to the 
study of insects, and whose work in the 
future promises greatly to bencfit Ameri- 


can horticulture. 
The Book of Plant Descriptions. By GeorGe G. 
Grorr, A. M., M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa, 
Excellent directions for young botan- 
ists, with forms for recording the charac- 


not on account of any mistake or tardi- | teristics of plants examined. 


“LIBRAR 
OF TER 


{ UNIVEXSITY 


OF CAL iFOKN'S 


MAY, 


As THE Rose from the earliest times 


has been the most admired and the most | 


zealously cultivated of all flowers, so 


1882. 


‘ authorship is not actuated merely by mer- 


have its qualities inspired the pen of the 
poet -in every age and every country, and | 


classical and modern literature abound 
with tributes to its grace and beauty. 
Much of the space of horticultural jour- 
nals has always been devoted to descrip- 
tions and cultural directions in regard to 
this favorite plant, and special writings 
upon the fruitful subject appear from time 
to time; still, with the progress of garden 


art, the demand continues for works that | 


shall embrace the essential and well- 
established principles, and the most ad- 
vanced practices pertaining to the culti- 
vation of the plant, and descriptions of 
varieties that are discriminative, appre- 
ciative, and just. 

As might have been expected, our own 
town, so long celebrated for its horticul- 
tural productions, and especially for the 
culture of Roses, now produces a writer 
on this special subject. ‘“ The Rose” is 
the title of a handsome volume just is- 


sued, written by our fellow-townsman, | 


Mr. H. B. ELLWANGER, who, reared in a 
garden, and literally surrounded from in- 
fancy by Roses, may very properly be 
considered entitled to speak of the merits 
of the queen of flowers, and willingly 
may we accord him attention when as- 


sured, as every reader will be, that his | 


cenary purposes. He is a devotee of the 
Rose, avowed by formal acknowledge- 
ment, and attested by the spirit that 
breathes through his pages. 

As an introduction to the subject he 


| quotes THoMas Hoop's well-known poem 


commencing— 
“T will not have the mad Clytie,”” 
and ending— 
“ But I will plight with the dainty Rose, 
For fairest of all is she.” 

How our author’s heart was won may 
be learned from his own words: “ There 
has always been a warm place in my heart 
for the Tea Rose, for, sud rosa, let me 
confess it, this was my first love (I fear no 
conjugal jealousy or censure in making 
this confession); a bed of Tea Roses 
planted near my father’s house first won 
me as a devotee to the Rose, and by foli- 
age and flower I learned to distinguish 
varieties among them before I even knew 
the names in other classes.” 

Only one sentence in the book gives 
rise to the least suspicion that his is not a 
genuine affaire du cur, and that is when 
he says of the Sweet Briar, “It is almost 
needless to remark that the pink flowers, 
which are single, possess interest only for 
the botanist or artist.” But we forbear to 
make this charge. 

A few quotations will show the intimate 
knowledge the author has of his subject, 
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and the practical character of the book. 
Speaking of the Solfaterre Rose, he says: 
“It makes the best stock on which to bud 
Teas, or hybrids from the Teas, of any 
that I am acquainted with, surpassing that 
excellent stock and parent variety, La- 
marque. I should advise all persons who 
wish to grow Tea Roses under glass, 
planted in borders, to put out plants of 
Solfaterre, and on these, after they have 
made sufficient growth, to bud all but the 
vigorous-growing Teas. Marechal Neil 
and all the Gloire de Dijon type of Teas 
are improved by being worked on this 
stock. Being much less hardy than the 
common Briar, it would not be so good a 
foster-parent for the Teas which are 


fall of the year at all unless specially 
pruned and treated. Those which are of 
moderate growth require rich soil and 
close pruning; such are Hermosa, Queen 
of Bourbons, Souvenir de Malmaison, and 
the new Queen of Bedders, all excellent 
varieties worthy a place in a small collec- 
tion.” : 

In the account of the new class known 
as Hybrid Teas, the wide differences that 
exist among the varieties, and the com. 
parative worthlessness of some of them 
is pointed out, and there are found the 
following sound remarks: “Certain ones. 
among them, as La France, Duchess of 
Connaught, and Viscountess Falmouth, 
combine beautiful flowers with great pro- 


worked out of doors, but under glass I 
know of nothing equal to it.” 

In relation to the China Roses, among 
other remarks, we find the following: 
“They are not hardy, and have no fra- 
grance, but in spite of this are a very 
valuable group on account of the pro- 
fusion of crimson buds which are fur- 
nished by such sorts as Agrippina. A 
bed of Agrippina on a lawn is a most de- 
sirable thing ; none of the other crimsons 
are quite equal to this old sort, from 
whatever point of view they be consid- 
ered.” Of the Bourbons it is said: “ But 
it must not be overlooked that many 
Bourbon Roses are also shy autumnals, 
though mention of this is seldom made in 
any of the catalogues, and the impression 
is therefore general that all Bourbon 
Roses produce flowers freely in the au- 
tumn. There are several well-known 
sorts, like Dupetit-Thouars, Sir. J. Paxton, 


etc., that will not produce flowers in the : 


fusion of bloom and intense fragrance; 
such are the kinds that give value to the 
class, and unless raisers can supply new 
varieties in the group which combine 
these three qualities, they should be held 
as unfit to send out.” 

The Perpetual Moss is summed up with 
three varieties: “There are but three 
sorts which we consider worth growing. 
Many worthless varieties in the class have 
been sent out; if the flowers were of fair 
quality, they were so seldom seen after 
the first of June as to belie their name. 
Mme. Edward Ory and Salet both give 
mossy buds that are not equal in quality 
to other Mosses, but give them at a time 
of the year when the others are not to be 
had, and are, therefore, very useful. Sou- 
pert-et-Notting is not encumbered with a 
superfluity of moss, if it is with a name, 
but we have here a large rose-colored 
sort, very full, of fine form, and a strong, 
delightful perfume that may keep one 


LAND OF THE 


sniffing for a long time before he can go 
away satisfied. ‘Our eyes may brighten at 
the sight of other autumnal Roses more 
beautiful than this, but there are few sorts 
so grateful to that other important sense 
—smell. With oh! and with ah! and 
sundry other relevant remarks, we may 
gloat over this Rose, as does the street 
Arab inspecting the pies and confections 
in the window of a-pastry-shop.” 

Our readers may desire more extended 
extracts, but these our space will not ad- 
mit. There are valuable chapters on 
such important topics as the winter pro- 
tection of plants, position and soil, plant- 
ing and pruning, manures, insects and 
diseases, propagation, exhibiting Roses, 
varieties for special purposes, raising new 
varieties, and many others. 

A special feature of the book is a list of 
all the sorts, or varieties of Roses now in 
general cultivation, giving a description 
of each variety, with the name of its 
originator, if possible, and the time of its 
introduction, and its parentage when 
known. This information will probably 
prove of much value practically, and 
something that is not to be found in any 
other work on the Rose. Inasmall com- 
pass there is embodied in this volume a 
great amount of useful information about 
Roses; the merits of different varieties 
are carefully discriminated, and their bad 
as well as good points are noticed; and, 
altogether, the work may be accepted as 


wholly reliable for the rose-cultivators of | 


this country. 
eo > o—___——_ 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


Spring, summer, autumn, and winter are 
seasons in compliance with whose de- 
mands we regulate all our operations in 
the garden and field, and the results of 
these operations are so great as to control 
trade and commerce, which move in con- 
formity to them, and, so, nearly all the 
industries of mankind correspond in their 
activities to the movement of the earth 
around its center of light and heat In 
the tropics, where the variation through 
the whole year of the angle at which the 
sun’s rays strike the earth is slight, a con- 
tinuous summer attends, and the days 
and nights are nearly equal at all times. 
There the sun sets and it is night, dark- 
ness falls rapidly over the whole land- 
scape; it rises and it is day, for the morn- 
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ing light spreads quickly, and the long, 
lingering twilights of higher latitudes are 
unknown. One can scarcely take a day’s 
ride by railroad without finding his watch 
to need resetting, and thus, whether trav- 
eling east or west, north or south, the 
idea is forced upon one that he lives upon 
a planet that is constantly in rapid mo- 
tion; the habitual traveler is daily ap- 
prised by the sun of his change of posi- 
tion, and notices its movements with no 
less unfailing regularity than we regard 
the changes of winds and clouds and all 
those phenomena that constitute the 
weather. It is not strange, therefore, that 
one who had traveled in many climes 
should regard with intense interest the 
solar exhibitions within the Arctic circle. 
The famous traveler, Du CHaAILLu, who 
has fascinated us with his accounts of 
tropical Africa, has recounted in the most 
vivid manner, in a work issued a few 
months since, entitled Zhe Land of the 
Midnight Sun, the varied scenes of nature 
and of domestic life in Scandinavia, both 
within and without the Arctic circle. A 
sojourn of nearly five years in a country, 
an acquaintance with its language and 
literature, and an intimate knowledge of 
its people should be a preparation, as it 
has been in the case of this charming 
writer, for explicit and authoritative state- 
ment. The features of Norway and Swe- 
den are so peculiar and so interesting we 
desire our readers should catch a glimpse 
of them in our pages, though a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of them can only be had 
by a full perusal of the fascinating work 
mentioned. 

“There is a beautiful country far away 
towards the icy north. It is a glorious 
land; with snowy, bold, a1 magnificent 
mountains; deep, narrow, and well-wood- 
ed valleys; bleak plateaux and slopes, 
wild ravines, clear and picturesque lakes, 
immense forests of Birch and Pine, and 
Fir trees, the solitude of which seems to 
soothe the restless spirit of man; large 
and superb glaciers, unrivalled elsewhere 
in Europe for size; arms of the sea, called 
fjords, of extreme beauty, reaching far 
inland in the midst of grand scenery; 
numbers of rivulets, whose crystal waters 
vary in shade and color as the rays of the 
sun strike upon them on their journey 
towards the ocean, tumbling in countless 
cascades and rapids, filling the air with 
the music of their fall; rivers and streams 
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which, in their hurried course from the | landscapes, so quiet, so picturesque, by 
heights above to the chasm below, plunge | the sea.and lakes, by the hills and the 


in grand water-falls, so beautiful, white, 
and chaste, that the beholder never tires 
of looking at them; they appear like an 
enchanting vision before him, in the re- 
ality of which he can hardly believe. 
“There are also many exquisite sylvan 


mountain-sides, by the rivers and in the 
glades, that one delights to linger among 
them. Large and small tracts of culti- 
vated land or fruitful glens, and yalleys 
bounded by woods or rocks, with farm- 
houses and cottages, around which fair- 
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REINDEER DIGGING IN THE SNOW. 


haired children play, present a striking 
picture of contentment. 

“From the last days of May to the end 
of July, in the northern part of this land, 
the sun shines day and night upon its 
mountains, fjords, rivers, lakes, forests, 
valleys, towns, villages, hamlets, fields, 
and farms; and thus Sweden and Nor- 
way may be called ‘The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.’ During this period of 


continuous daylight the stars are never | 


seen, the moon appears pale, and sheds 
no ‘light upon the earth. Summer is 
short, giving just time enough for the 
wild flowers to grow, to bloom and to 
fade away, and barely time for the hus- 
bandman to collect his harvest, which, 
however, is sometimes nipped by a sum- 
mer frost. A few weeks after the mid- 
night sun has passed the hours of sun- 
shine shorten rapidly, and by the middle 
of August the air becomes chilly and the 
nights colder, although during the day 
the sun is warm.” 

The course the traveler had planned 
for himself was to proceed at once to the 
north and visit the region within the 
Arctic circle during the short summer. 
Soon after his arrival in Stockholm, early 
in June, and as soon as a few acquaint- 
ances had been made, he therefore made 
preparation to extend his journey towards 
the north pole. By consulting: a map of 


Europe, one may find at the head of the | 


‘night sun without any exertion. 


Gulf of Bothnia, which separates Sweden 
from Russia, a town called Haparanda. 
“ During the summer months comfortable 
steamers leave Stockholm weekly for that 
part of Sweden, stopping at different 
points. By taking one of these boats, 
towards the 13th or 18th of June, the 
traveler can make a short and pleasant 
trip, and can enjoy the sight of the mid- 
The 
town is forty-one miles south of the Arc- 
tic circle, and forty-five miles further 
north is a hill called Avasaxa, which is 
680 feet high; from this eminence, from 
the 22d to the 25 of June the midnight 
sun may be seen for three days; hence 
this is a favorite resort for tourists. The 
length of time that the sun appears above 
the horizon continuously depends upon 
the latitude; at the north pole sunlight 
bathes the face of the earth for six months 
and then for another six months it is in 
continuous darkness. The brilliancy of 
the splendid orb varies in intensity, like 
that of sunset and sunrise, according to 
the state of moisture of the atmosphere. 
One day it will be a deep red color, ting- 
ing everything with a roseate hue, and 
producing a drowsy effect. There are 
times when the changes in the color be- 
tween sunset and sunrise might be com- 
pared to the variations of a charcoal fire, 
now burning with a fierce red glow, then 
fading away, and rekindling with brighter 
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appearance. There are days when the 
sun has a pale, whitish appearance, and 
when even it can be looked at for six or 
seven hours before midnight. As this 
hour approaches, the sun becomes less 
glaring, gradually changing into more 
brilliant shades as it dips towards the 
lowest point of its course. Its motion is 
very slow, and for quite awhile it appar- 
ently follows the line of the horizon, 
during which there seems to be a pause, 
as when the sun reaches noon. This is 
midnight. For a few minutes the glow of 
sunset mingles with that of sunrise, and | 
one cannot tell which prevails ; but soon | 
the light becomes slowly and gradually | 
more brilliant, announcing the birth of | 
another day—and often before the hour 
has elapsed the sun becomes so dazzling 
that one cannot look at it with the naked 
eye.” 


The most northern point in Norway is | 


North Cape, and this was the direct des- 
tination of the traveler, who now pro- 
ceeded by stage, and by boat upon the 
Streams, to that icy coast, accompanied 
by a guide called Josersson. 

“The great charm of traveling in Scan- 
dinavia is by the regular stations, called 
gastgifvaregard in Sweden. The con- 
veyance given to the traveler is a cart 
called 4arra, drawn by a single horse—a 
light vehicle, with only two wheels, the 
body and shafts continuous, and general- 
ly without springs, and with a seat large 


enough for two persons, and a moderate , 


amount of luggage.” 

There are stations every few miles, 
where fresh horses and drivers are taken. 
“Most of the stations are farms, and at 
all of them food and lodging can be had; 
and many of them are exceedingly com- 


fortable, especially on the high-roads , 


which connect the towns or cities ; but in 
remote or unfrequented districts the fare 
is very poor, and a stranger finds it hard 
to get accustomed to the diet. 

“On the banks of some of the rivers 
are numerous farms and hamlets, often 
surrounded by fine meadows and fields of 
Rye, Oats, and Barley. Vegetation is 
wonderfully rapid under the influence of 
almost constant sunshine, seven or eight 
weeks only intervening between the sow- 
ing and the harvest. 

“The journey from Hapdranda to the 
Arctic sea is extremely interesting, both in 
summer and in winter, the distance in an 


air-line being over five degrees of lati- 
tude to the most northern extremity of 
the land; but the route traversed to Cape 
_ Nordkyn and the Magero sound is about 
_five hundred miles. The country is in- 
habited by Finns, who are cultivators of 
‘the soil. The Laplanders roam over the 
_land with their herds of reindeer. The 
| summer climate is delightful, and, during 
, the period of continuous daylight, one 
_can travel all night if he pleases. But 
_ there are great drawbacks: from the end 
| of June to nearly the end of August the 
country is infested with swarms of mos- 
quitoes, which are very annoying.” 

A great part of the distance is passed 
by boat on the rivers, the craft being 
manned by two boatmen. “ People who 
have seen only muddy rivers can hardly 
realize the beauty of such clear streams 
as those of Scandinavia. The clearness 
of the water makes one thirsty, and often 
I could not resist the temptation to test 
its purity. * 

“Several miles were passed without 
seeing a house; occasionally the smoke 
among the trees marked a place where 
the people were making tar, which is 
manufactured in great quantities. In the 
latitude of 67° 30’ a plateau was reached 
which was the dividing line for the out- 
lets of the lakes towards the south and 
north; the Birch trees had become 
dwarfed, and the bend of their branches 
showed the force and direction of the 
winter winds.” 

From this point commenced their de- 
scent towards the Arctic ocean by land 
and stream, the Alten river being fol- 
lowed in its descent until it empties into 
the Alten fjord. ‘The river was as clear 
as crystal, and where the water was still, 
our boat seemed to glide on a bed of 
greenish glass. As we were carried 
northward rapid after rapid was passed, 
the boat quivering as it shot over the 
waves.” 

There is o part of our globe where 
vegetation is so thriving at so high a lati- 
tude as on the Alten fjord. “At the 
Kaa fjord, an arm of the Alten, and near 
Besekop, Rhubarb, Barley, Oats, Rye, 
Turnips, and Potatoes grow well; Car- 
rots attain a length of from five to seven 
_inches; garden Strawberries ripen at the 
end of July or the beginning of August, 
if the season is a warm one; Currants 
‘ thrive well, and the Blackberries mature 
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in one year out of three or four; Peas 
bear every year. I found these last from 
ten to fifteen inches high on the roth of 
July, having been planted about four 
weeks, and ready to blossom. The grass 
is rich, and four gallons of milk yield, on 
an average, a pound of butter; Oats or 
Barley are harvested in nine or ten weeks 
after they are planted.” 

From Bosekop journey is made to Ham- 
merfest by steamer along the sea coast. 
Hammerfest is in latitude 70° 40’, and is 
said to be the most northern town in the 
world. “The port is never closed by ice, 
for the gulf-stream laves the bleak and 
desolate coast, which at certain seasons 
of the year swarms with fish; if there 
were no fishing there would be no Ham- 
merfest ” . 

North Cape is an island a little to the 
northeast, and is reached by a small 
steamer. This island is an elevated 
plateau, “the greatest altitude being 
about 1700 feet above the sea; North 
Cape is its northern extremity. As we 
landed I saw thick green grass, dotted 
with Buttercups and Dandelions, and 
Forget-me-nots, with stems more than a 
foot long; the dwarf Birch and Willows 
were abundant, as, also, the Plantain, 
Plantago major. I had seen the last 
named plant everywhere in my journey- 
ings in Scandinavia, but was surprised to 
find it so far north; I think there is no 
other which has a wider range of latitude; 
I found it common under the equator in 
Africa, it was flourishing at 71° north.” 

All through the cold countries Lichens 
grow in great luxuriance and, as most of 
our readers know, one species of these, 
Cenomyce rangiferina, is the principal 
food of the reindeer. “I saw several 
eating bread and hay, but their principal 
food must be the Lichen. When I was 
traveling in summer I noticed that in 
the Finnish forests there are magnificent 
Lichens.” 

An illustration represents the reindeer 
digging in the snow. “ The snow in the 
district was not very deep—not over four 
feet. Under that cover was buried the 
rich moss of which the reindeer is so 
fond. All except the younger ones were 
busy digging, first with one foot and then 
with the other; the holes gradually be- 
came larger and the bodies of the animals 
were more and more hidden; they would 
not stop until they had reached the moss.” 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A good kitchen garden is a most satis- 
factory adjunct to a dwelling. No person 
should lack one who may have it. If it 
should be that the only place for a gar- 
den is low and damp, attention must be 
given to the drainage, for this is the foun- 
dation of all good horticultural and agri- 
cultural operations. Money or labor skil- 
fully expended in tile or stone drains is 
better than bank deposits or investments 
in paying stocks. On new places where 
time does not admit of underdraining, a 
dry soil can be obtained by open drains; 
for temporary results these will prove 
useful, and may oftener be employed to 
advantage than they are. In the arid 
regions of the far-west these remarks may 
not be applicable, for there the first ne- 
cessity is the means of irrigation. 

The perfection of soil-conditions for 
vegetable raising would be a very deep, 
rich, mellow soil, well drained, with an 
unlimited supply of water to be used at 
discretion. In most parts of the country 
the rain-supply seldom fails to be suffi- 
cient for all needs; to be sure, there are 
seasons of drought, occasionally, of long- 
er or shorter duration, but the actual 
damage to a well-cultivated garden at 
such times is very little, while a slothful 
gardener then often loses nearly all. In 
times of drought the advantage of a deep 
soil, or one that is mellow for two or 
three feet in depth, is manifest. The 
moisture rises by capillary attraction and 
supplies the roots of the plants, and this 
action is assisted by stirring the surface- 
soil; the hoe and the cultivator should be 
doubly active in times of drought. The 
effect of these operations is to expose a 
greater surface to the air, which takes up 
the moisture from the newly-exposed par- 
ticles of soil, leaving them to be supplied 
afresh from beneath; thus a more active 
current of moisture from the subsoil to 
the surface is set in motion, and in this 
manner it may be maintained for a long 
time. Again, a compact, unbroken sur- 
face-soil in a time of drought becomes 
very dry and warm, and maintains its heat 
at night above the temperature of the 
cooled atmosphere. In this condition it 
is evident that it cannot absorb moisture 
from the airysand which is rapidly appro- 
priated as dew by the cooler, well-culti- 
vated surface. 
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THE IRIS. 


Orchids are floral gems of the first 
water, and are distinguished for fantastic 
form, flamboyant colors, and gorgeously 
eccentric beauty. They may be termed 
the most aristocratic and, perhaps, in view 
of. their ultra-refined habits, the most 
esthetic race in the floral section of na- 
ture’s vast domain. Coming from distant 
tropical lands, they are also costly and 
rare, and to possess a varied collection is 
a privilege enjoyed exclusively by per- 
sons of ample means. Their successful 
culture calls forth the complicated art of 
skilful gardeners, and necessitates the 
erection of expensive structures, hence it 
may be seen that they are luxuries of a 
somewhat costly character; yet, strange 
to say, flowers allied to these rare exotics, 
and rivalling them in gorgeous beauty, 
may, at trifling cost, adorn the humblest 


cottage garden, and their culture will in- | 


volve neither delicate care, lavish outlay, 
nor intricate art. We refer to the Iris, 
a lovely, hardy border flower, richly de- 
serving far more attention than it re- 
ceives. While this latter fact is to be re- 
gretted, yet it certainly cannot be attri- 
buted to the lack of merit, but rather 
that the diversified beauty, and bound- 
less capability of attractive display, are 
little known to the general public. The 
superb tripetaloid form, characteristic of 
the family is most admirably adapted to 
effectively set forth the endless wealth 
of brilliant colors, which, with the robust 
habits of the leading species, should se- 
cure for them the warm appreciation of a 
flower-loving public. The genus is di- 
vided into numerous species, and these 
are subdivided into varieties without end. 
The number of tribes is annually increas- 
ing, through the discoveries, of travelers 
and botanists sent out to distant lands. 
Siberia, Pac Cashmere, Cape of 
13 


| 


Good Hope, Japan, California, Labrador, 
Patagonia, and, in fact, nearly every 
known portion of the globe, furnishes its 
contingent to swell the general list, send- 
ing fresh species with a dower of beauty, 
sturdy habits, and distinctive characteris- 
tics. The species which most demand 
our attention here, and which cannot be 
too thoroughly disseminated, are the 
Spanish, English, and Japanese Iris. 

The Hispanica, like the Iris Anglica, 
belongs to the genus Xiphion, or bulbous 
rooted, and is divided into three sections, 
the dwarf, medium, and tall, the last on 
the whole being better known and most 
desirable. Extensive dealers offer it in 
over two hundred named varieties, though 
mixed sorts will afford a wide range of 
color, and will be found very pleasing. 
The quaint and original form of these 
charming flowers is quite unique, while 
the colors are intense and brilliant, com- 
prising countless shades of orange, blue, 
yellow, brown, purple, velvet, and white. 
It is especially rich in the loveliest con- 


' ceivable shades of purest yellow, running 


up to dazzling golden orange, thence 
merging into velvety brown. 

The Iris Anglica bears flowers consid- 
erably larger than the preceding sort, and 
the plant is of a more robust character. 
It blooms a little later, coming in in July 
with the Roses. The range of color being 
more limited, the number of named va- 
rieties is consequently less. This is an 
extremely lovely Orchid-like flower, and 
is very showy in blue, purple, lilac, white 
and exquisitely delicate tints of fauve. 
The shades of blue are quite beyond de- 
scription, so intensely clear and vivid are 
they, while nothing can surpass the chaste 
and exquisite purity of a cross, or wreath, 
composed of white English Iris on a 
groundwork of feathery Ferns. Mixed 
sorts invariably give satisfaction, though 
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named sorts are generally sold at such 
very moderate prices that a dozen would 
make but a slight inroad on any purse, 
however light it might be, and would as- 
sure the agreeable certainty of possessing 
distinct varieties. 

A grand and noble flower is the Iris 
Germanica, the named varieties of which 
are to be counted by hundreds. It pre- 
sents a wonderful diversity of color, and 
the vigor of the plant is such that it 
adapts itself to any situation, thriving 
equally well in dry borders or on the mar- 
gins of swampy tracts. The shades and 
colors embrace blue, purple, rose, yellow 
bronze, primrose, violet, crimson, and 
pure white. The complicated blendings 
of contrasting and harmonious shades 
would puzzle an artist beyond measure to 
reproduce, while over all is thrown a net- 
work of intricate veining, elaborately 
traced with that dainty deftness of finish 
and exquisite delicacy of detail not to be 
found except in nature’s marvellous handi- 
work. 

But the grandeur and the gorgeous. at- 
tributes of the Iris family may be said to 
attain the highest type in the Kaempferi 
or Japanese branch This is a more re- 
cent acquisition than the preceding sec- 
tions, and since its introduction has dis- 
played an extraordinary development of 
rich and lovely named varieties. These 
are constantly increasing, and, in Europe, 
novelties of merit often command the 
elevated price of ten and twelve dollars 
each, though attractive named specimens 
are to be procured at sums varying from 
two to five dollars per dozen, while mixed 
sorts without names are still cheaper. 
The immense blooms, double and single, 
often eight inches in diameter, are pro- 
duced in shades and colors of exceeding 
brilliancy, among which may be found 
blue, salmon, maroon, brown, rose, yel- 
low, orange, purple, black, and white. 
These vivid hues are intermingled, as in 
the other tribes, and are strikingly dis- 
played by the bold and crested form 
which this magnificent flower assumes. 
The massive splendor of the double, and 
the airy gothic grace of the single varieties 
are qualities so admirable and conspicu- 
ous that they seldom fail to attract the at- 
tention of the most superficial observer, 
and render the Iris one of the most showy 
acquisitions to our list of hardy border 
flowers that has appeared for years. 


Other members of this family are equat- 
| ly distinguished for great beauty frequent- 
ly displayed in the most original and fan- 
tastic forms. The dwarf Iris, I believe, 
bears immense flowers six and seven 
inches in length and four in breadth, 
satiny-white, with dark lower petals. I. 
Iberica insignis is still more striking, with 
erect banner-like sepals, lilac-spotted and 
broad drooping petals, blotched with red- 
dish-brown. Reticulata is worthy of note, 
as also Susiana, and the varieties of Si- 
berica, alba, purpurea splendens, Ariel, 
and virginalis. On the whole, no other 
class of flowers can so triumphantly sus- 
tain the ordeal of close inspection as the 
Iris, and such scrutiny only intensifies 
their countless charms by revealing fresh 
beauties of a design so gracefully elabo- 
rate, a delicacy so fairy-like, and an exe- 
eution so absolutely and minutely per- 
fect, that our wonder is equalled only by 
our delight and admiration; and, to con- 
clude, it may be said that no other flowers 
furnish so large a quota of beauty for so 
small an outlay of money or care, and 
that they possess in a high degree desira- 
ble characteristics which should bring 
them into general favor.—F. Lance. 


—____ + 
COOL-HOUSE ORCHIDS. 


It is commonly supposed that a collec- 
tion of Orchids involves a large outlay of 
money in special buildings, the purchase 
of peculiar material, and the retention of 
a highly-skilled gardener. It is very true 
that a large and varied collection at all 
approaching completeness does require’ 
an amount of exact knowledge but rarely 
if ever met with. The range of the va- 
rious species is often very limited, the 
conditions of life are so fixed as to sea- 
sons of rain and shine, and temperature, 
that no ordinary gardening author can as 
yet be expected to be able to compass 
the vast accumulation of facts necessary 
to a full understanding of the conditions 
necessary to the cultivation of so large 
and-varied a natural order. Let the read- 
er enter any collection, and there will 
nearly always be species in a languishing 
condition, both in the epiphytal and ter- 
restrial class. In the present condition of 
orchidology this is almost unavoidable, 
and may remain so until cultivators learn 
the conditions applicable to individual 
genera and species. Take the genus 
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Euolophia for instance, one of the few 
that yield useful food, and produce the 
most beautiful flowers, rivalling the Hya- 
cinth in perfume and beauty, and who 
owns a collection? One or two are some- 
times introduced, and as often lost; again 
take Renanthera coccinea, and how many 
in this country have seen a specimen in 
bloom. 

As a matter of fact, Epiphytal Orchids 
are often starved to death. Species which 
naturally require yards of roots to bring 
the plant to perfection are often confined 
to a little piece of wood, barely large 


room than a pot of the same diameter, 
while it will contain ten—twenty times as 
many plants, and be ten to twenty times 
as effective. For the cheaper South 
American and Mexican Epiphytes, and 
the more common Dendrobiums this 
massing plan will be found the cheapest 
and most satisfactory that the grower can 
pursue, the more as it admits of trans- 
portation from one house to another—al- 
most always necessary in the case of 
Dendrobiums. The conditions of an 
ordinary warm greenhouse wil! suit many 
of the cool-house Orchids which flourish 
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enough to hold the plant. It is thus that | 
many Epiphytes do better in pots, and 
look better. But, for private collections, 
large masses or large blocks should be 
more patronized; they are more natural, 
more effective, do much better, and are 
less trouble and expense, besides they 
occupy far less room. There is no com- 
parison, for instance, between the effect | 
of fifty or sixty little half-starved plants | 
of Sophronites on separate little pieces of 
wood, and the same number massed upon 
a three or four feet length of Locust tree! 

Robinia wood is as cheap and good as 
any for Orchid blocks, and should be 
peeled, as the bark harbors insects; a 
section from the trunk of a Locust of de- 
sirable size, rounded at top, and standing 
on its own base, will not occupy more | 


during winter, and the temperature of the 
same house from March to October may 
easily be maintained high enough for 
growth; in fact, too high for many of the 
mountain species, which would be better 
in a north or northeast house. Atmos- 
pheric moisture during the season of ac- 
tive growth Epiphytes require without 
stint, and they receive it in a state of na- 
ture to the point of saturation. But this 
is always provided in company with the 
most perfect provision for avoiding stag- 
nation; the plants are seated on the stem, 
the rounded branch, or Sometimes on the 
above-ground roots of a tree; sometimes 
again on the precipitous or shelving face 
of a rock, as occurs with many Coelogynes 
and Cypripidiums. The latter look more 
natural and do well in well-drained pots. 
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The period of rest during which Epipy- 
tes ripen and perfect their growth requires 
great care. I was one of the first to dis- 
cuss the propriety of exposing Orchids to 
the full influence of the air after growth 
was complete, but very great discrimina- 
tion is necessary in doing this; no indis- 
criminate turning out will do, and careful 
experiments will be needed to determine 
whether even such species as Odonto- 
glossum platyodon, O. nebulosum, Coe- 
logyne corrugata, or AZrides Lindleyana 
can be trusted to make any portion of 
their growth fully exposed to the air, al- 
though the measures of heat are during 
the summer much higher than is ever ex- 
perienced where they are indigenous, and 
where Corn or the Peach would not ripen. 
But when growth is complete they may 
be freely exposed, some of them to sun 
as well as air, with great benefit to their 


maturity.—J. MACPHERSON. 
Oo 


GLOXINIAS. 


In reading the various floral publica- 
tions of the day we rarely see any al- 
lusion to one of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory house plants, the Gloxinia. I 
think, however, the plant is becoming 
better known and appreciated, and when 
people once become acquainted with it 
and its merits, I predict for ita prominent 
place in the collections of amateurs, in- 
stead of occupying only the hot-houses of 
professional florists. Although classed 
among the stove-plants, it can be suc- 
cessfully grown in the atmosphere of the 
common living-room, asking for but little 
attention, and rewarding the giver with 
an abundance of its gorgeous blossoms 
for a long period. A strong bulb will 
sometimes put forth flowers for weeks in 
succession, and a single flower will often 
remain for five days or a week before 
falling. Some varieties flower in pairs, 
putting out a flower from the axil of each 
leaf; others, from growing in a more com- 
pact and short-jointed form, and from the 
fact that they produce several buds in- 
stead of one in the axil of the leaf, throw 
up a mass of flowers which look like a 
charming bouquet surrounded by the vel- 
vety-green leaves, the beauty of which is 
only excelled by that of the flowers them- 
selves. Being too tender to bear ex- 
posure to the sun and wind, the Gloxinia 
is invaluable for beautifying the conserva- 
tory when the Geraniums and other hardy 
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house-plants have been removed to the 
garden or piazza. A little shade should 
be given from the direct rays of the sun, 
as the Gloxinia, although delighting in 
a warm atmosphere, often wilts under the 
heat of a burning summer sun. A north 
window, or any window where the sun 
shines only a portion of the day, will do 
admirably for it, as, like the Chinese 
Primrose, it requires light but not much 
sunshine. It is propagated both from. 
seed and cuttings, but it is better for the 
amateur to procure strong bulbs from the 
florist, or to increase his stock from cut- 
tings, than to attempt to raise the plants 
from the seed, which are quite fine, and 
require care in growing. The plants do 
not always flower the first season from 
the seed, unless grown in the moist at- 
mosphere of the greenhouse. 

There are three classes of Gloxinia, the 
upright, horizontal, and pendulous The 
upright and pendulous kinds comprise 
flowers of many colors and markings, 
some of them rivalling the Lily in their 
glistening whiteness, others looking as if 
nature had painted them in royal colors 
of purple and crimson; some are light 
and dainty, others droop with the weight 
of their velvet robes. Many of the varie- 
ties are quite fragrant, which, in addition 
to their beauty of form and color and 
lovely foliage, renders them very desira- 
ble window plants.—Mrs. LuneEy. 


——____e-».¢—_______ 
QUEER PLANTS. 


Mr. Vick :—While they are telling of 
“ queer ” plants I must describe one grow- 
ing all about the lakes here, an unsuspi- 
cious-looking little thing, like a nest of 
crimson tongues, each covered with tiny 
cilia, and at the tip of each of these a tiny 
drop of—honey, I guess. You would 
never believe it was carnivorous, but some 
of these little tongue-like leaves we find 
folded over, curiously enough; if we un- 
fold them we find the carcass of an ant, 
or gnat, or some other insect. I mean to 
study it more closely and see what be- 
comes of this prey, whether the plant as- 
similates it or not, and perhaps I can 
paint one for you. It is not remarkably 
pretty; the little wonder is very bright 
and nice when the sun shines on it. 

This is indeed the Land of Flowers. 
The roadsides are white with a little four- 
pointed star, and along the brooks and 
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lakes the beautiful little white Violet 
grows in profusion. In the woods the 
large dark-blue Violets and myriads of 
handsome Ferns are now to be found, 
and along the “bayheads” the fragrant 
yellow Jasmine climbs amid Bay and 
Magnolia branches; I look for a feast 
when the Magnolias bloom. 

You have heard of the rare fragrance 
of the Orange blossom, but the half has 
not been told! One cannot conceive of 
the loveliness of an Orange grove in 
bloom until he has seen and smelled it. 
Great golden butterflies flit and hover and 
fly away from blossom to blossom, to 
make room for peacock-wings and com- 
mon moths! Mocking-birds nearly split 
their precious throats trying to tell their 
welcome to the early springtime! While 
Orange and Lemon blooms are fragrant 
and simply elegant, the Banana and Pine- 
apple blooms are not less interesting be- 
cause so odd. 

I wish you could see the waxen Water 
Lily buds it was my pleasure to have to 
copy; my friends say the Orange blos- 
soms I painted only lack the perfume, and 
as the Pond Lily is not fragrant, I think it 
asuccess. Itis so pleasant to have the 
natural flowers to copy, and there is not 
a day in the year but plenty of them can 
be had fresh from the woodland. Besides, 
there are the wonderful Roses that are 
grown in the gardens; last summer I saw 


a branch of white Roses with twenty-six _ 
| know no name save Fairy Bells, next the 


full-blown flowers and forty-eight buds on 
one stem. 

Oh, the Jasmines! but they hide now 
while the Oranges blossom. The Royal 
Poinciana, the Poinsettia, with its scarlet 
bracts, and, oh! all sorts of Honeysuckles 
and hot-house plants, all blossom here 
all winter long in the open air. Do take 
a trip down here, for I can never describe 
all the floral wonders and beauties all 
about us, or begin to tell of this well-nigh 
perfect climate. You must have an 
Orange grove, and then you will have an 
excuse to come here. We have a lot set 
out with Orange trees and Pineapples, 
and a fine little kitchen garden. Toma- 
toes I transplanted since New Years have 
fruit now (March 4,) as large as a hickory 
nut and blooms in profusion. After the 
rainy season begins | shall want flower- 
seeds, &c. This rainy season consists in 
a nice shower almost every day—often 


out of a clear sky, sometimes with “don- . 
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ner and blitzen.” These showers and the 
lovely sea and gulf breezes make the 
climate what it is. But you must come to 
Florida. I wrote you last from Iowa. I 
assure you I never want to experience 
another blizzard when I can live in this 
climate and have my bay-window out in 
the yard all the year around.—EILLen, 
Orlando, Fla. 


THE NORTHERN WOODS. 


Mr. Vick:—Your correspondent, “ B. 
A. T.” would like some Northern readers 
to tell about the woods. From my win- 
dow I can see quite an extent of bush 
clothing the hillsides, here and there a 
Hemlock lifts its dark and stately head 
from the bare branches that form a misty 
cloud around, and through which the 
snowy ground shows faintly. This winter 
has been very mild, and one could walk 
in the woods, but there is not much to 
see, a few Partridge berries or the fronds 
of last year’s Ferns and moss, while an 
inquisitive chipmunk sits on a log chat- 
tering at you, and squirrels run up and 
down the trees, and woodpeckers can be 
seen and heard pecking away for the 
larve which form their food. 

But wait a while till April showers and 
May sunshine has wakened the sleeping 
beauties, first the Hepatica lifts its dainty 
head, pale-pink, and blue, and purple, nor 
waits for a leaf to shelter it, then white 
and delicate feathery flowers for which I 


white wind flowers, the pure petals curved 
back like a Lily, as graceful as any Calla. 
The tree buds swell, the leaves stretch 
forth to woo the gentle breeze, beautiful 
Ferns, May Apples with their waxy 
blooms, pale blue Phlox, tall daisy-like 
flowers, wild Geranium, Bachelor's But- 
ton, and, near springs, the wild Balsam 
delights the heart of the lover of wild- 
wood treasures. These flowers, although 
they may not be as showy as those that 
southern climes can produce, yet they 
have a quiet grace of their own that al- 
ways leads me to cherish my wild bou- 
quet.—E. R., Walkerton, Ont. 
OH oo __—_—_ 
NASTURTIUM IN CALIFORNIA.—It is a 
curious little fact that Nasturtiums do not 
mature seed in this climate. The Petu- 
nias, and Larkspurs, and Sweet Alyssum, 
&c., live out all winter and scatter their 
seed everywhere.—E. A.C., Visalia, Cal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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MARANTA ZEBRINA. 


The Maranta zebrina, or Calathea ze- 
brina of some botanists, is one of our old- 
est and best known ornamental-foliage 
plants. It is a native of Brazil, whence it 
was introduced in 1815. It is an ever- 
green stove or hot-house plant of great 
beauty, growing from two to three feet in 
height. It is much admired on account 
of its singularly striped foliage, and on 
this account it is an excellent exhibition 
plant. The leaves are from one to three 
feet in length when well grown, of a pur- 
ple underneath, while above they are 
beautifully and regularly striped with 
dark velvet. The flowers are rather pe- 
culiar, but of little beauty, and are pro- 
duced in dense ovate heads, somewhat 


not let the leaves rest or lie upon any 
thing.” 

Maranta zebrina is a plant of compara- 
tively easy culture, requiring good drain- 
age, a compost composed of two-thirds 
well-rotted sods, a little more than one- 
third well-rotted manure, or leaf-mold, 
and when growing, which is during the 
spring and summer months, a warm, 
moist atmosphere, a temperature of 50° 
to 65°, and an abundant supply of water. 
After its season of growth is over it will 
do well in a lower temperature, 50° or 55°, 
and it will not require so much water, but 
care must be taken to prevent it from be- 
coming absolutely dry. When grown in 
the window-garden the leaves of the 
plant should be sponged at least once a 


resembling a small pine-cone, the flower- 
stalks being very much shorter than the 
leaves. This species is one of the most 
popular of all the Marantas, and, with the 
exception of M. pulchella, the only one 
suitable for cultivation in the window- 
garden. A writer in speaking of the Ma- 
rantas as decorative plants, says: ‘“ This 
is the only one suitable for steady cultiva- 
tion in apartments, as all the others suc- 
cumb to the hot and dry atmosphere in- 
separably found in living-rooms. Another 
great difficulty in the use of the Maranta 
is too great eagerness to display it in the 
window; the leaves, being large, reach 
out and touch the window-pane, when, 
cooled with the touch, they become at 
once of sickly appearance, turn yellow, 
and are greatly disfigured. They must 
be kept away from all cool winter air, and 
thrive best in a hot, moist location. Do 


week with clean water, to remove dust 
and insects. 

Propagation is effected by division of 
the plant; this operation is best per- 
formed in the spring, or just before the 
plant starts into growth, due care being 
taken not to injure the fleshy roots. 

The generic name was given in honor 
of B. MARANTI, a Venitian botanist, and 
the specific name, in allusion to its singu- 
larly striped foliage. When grown in the 
greenhouse the Maranta is perfectly free 
from all insects, but in the window-gar- 
den it is subject to scale-insects; these 
should be removed the instant they are 
noticed, with a piece of sponge.—C. E. 
PARNELL, Queens, L. J. 

Se or 

ON THE 20th of March Epigza repens 
was found in bloom here, but not freely 
until nearly a month later.—S., Rocheste-. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 
Mr. JAMES Vick :—The meek Hepatica 
the first warm April day sends out her 
little flower, and as it rests its cheek 


against a brown leaf, it looks up as if say-_ 


ing to the heavens, “I have trusted you, 
do not harm me.” Dearest flower of my 
childhood, the harbinger of every year, 
endeared: by all the memories of life’s 
morning, it will be long before it has a 
rival in my heart. 

We grew one of these plants in the 
window the past winter, where it bloomed 
well, and it was cheery to meet its bright 
face on a January morning. And now I 
wonder how many know how much en- 
joyment a window full of plants may 
give? Autumn has lost half its sadness 
when we can shut summer in-door from 
November to May. Ours came about 
through those bewitching pictures of win- 
dow conservatories that have appeared in 
the MaGazinE. After various consulta- 
tions we decided that what had been done 
could be done again, and, accordingly, a 
southern bay-window was fittingly ar- 
ranged, and the MAGAZINE searched 


through several volumes to learn what | 


plants to order, and how to treat them. 
The result was a happy family of flowers, 
representing many distant countries, and 
another happy family admiring them. 
The experiment was entirely satisfactory, 
although an occasional failure served to 
keep a spirit of humility. Indeed it is 
hard to see how one can go amiss with 
the instruction that may be had. Still, 
some of the directions we find very diffi- 
cult to follow. There is that advice with 
which a period is so finely rounded, that 
under certain conditions ‘“ water must be 
withheld.” Now, there are cases, | am 
convinced, where it cannot be done. To 
illustrate, our Smilax behaved in all re- 
spects as indicated, and was our pride. 
After its period of growth it began to 
hang out its colored signs, and we said 
“water must be gradually withheld.” So 
it was given a lower place and its rations 
carefully measured. As I am something 
of an zsthete, my especial enjoyment was 
in lounging on the opposite side of the 
room, and dividing my attention by ad- 
miring the plants and studying the vari- 
ous and graceful attitudes assumed by my 
wife as, poised on one foot on a step-lad- 
der subject to sudden evolutions, she 
managed to water the more distant pots. 


But one busy morning she entreated me 
to assume her part. This I willingly did, 
as I cherished a secret idea that some of 
the attitudes could be improved upon. 
Things progressed favorably until I had 
replenished the watering can for the third 
time, and with my head thrust between 
two hanging baskets, and the friendly 
branch of a Geranium feeling down my 
spine, I was executing some of the more 
difficult maneuvers when I became aware 
that my step-ladder was taken in a fit. 
How I reached the floor I never knew, 
but when I retired for observation there 
was my watering-can reversed just where 
“water must be gradually withheld,” and 
my poor Smilax resembled Venus rising 
from the sea. When will florists appreci- 


; ate the force of circumstances and tem- 


per their advice accordingly !—S. M.G., 
M.D., Danbury, Conn. 


~~ 
LADIES AND HORTICULTURE. 


Mr. Vick:—We had been trying for 
several years to induce our Township 
Agricultural Society, which holds its ex- 
hibitions here, to include horticulture in 
its objects, and offer prizes for flowers, 
but were not successful till two years ago, 
when a few prizes for flowers were in- 
cluded in the list, and in consequence the 
exhibition was much better than it had 
previously been. Last year many new 
members joined in expectation that the 
horticultural branch would be retained. 
Think of our disappointment and _ sur- 
prise when the prize list was issued last 
September to find that not a single prize 
was Offered for flowers, and that even the 
prizes for fruits and vegetables had been 
curtailed, because some of our old fogy 
friends thought it a waste of money to 
offer prizes for flowers! Not to be ex- 
tinguished in such a way as that, some of 
our ladies, with the assistance of their 
husbands, determined upon establishing 
a horticultural society and holding a show 
of our own. Accordingly we opened a 
subscription list, and in a short time had 
some eighty members. We then issued a 
prize list of about $150, including fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, and fancy work. Our 
means were small, and, of course, we had 
to make our prizes correspond, and in 
about a fortnight after our first movement 
in the matter we held our first exhibition, 
which was held open for two days, having 
the town band each evening, and charg- 
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ing an admission fee of tencents. It was 
the unanimous verdict that it was the 
largest and best show that had ever been 
held here, and the financial result was 
equally satisfactory, as, after paying prizes 
and all expenses we had a balance of $20 
to carry forward to this year. 

We are now properly organized under 
the statute, and are determined to con- 
tinue the success which attended our first 
exhibition. 
exhibition in July next, and also a fall ex- 
hibition about the first week in Septem- 
ber. We are now busy canvassing for 
new subscribers, and for special prizes. 

I send you this account of our efforts 
trusting that our example may induce 
others to do likewise.—Mrs. B., Jleaford, 


Ontario. 
o>-___ 


THE FARMER'S DOOR-YARD. 
One of the most hopeful signs of the 


“times is the growing intelligence of the 


farmer. So say wise men. He is a dull 
farmer, indeed, now, that does not know 


something of the best fertilizers, improved | 


farm implements, blooded stock, &c. It 
is not uncommon to see farms of many 
acres with fences in repair, fields of gold- 
en grain, and “barns bursting with 
plenty,” with Polands and Berkshires 
grunting on beds of clean straw, Jerseys 
and Shorthorns up to their knees in grass, 
tender, succulent, and green as Erin; 
Cotswolds and Southdowns chewing the 
cud on the hillsides, Normans and Clydes- 
dales turning up the fresh brown earth, 
and the cultivator, the reaper, ahd the 
mower ready for use. Behold the door- 
yard of this same farm! A change comes 
over the spirit of our dreams. The thrift 
and neatness that prevailed about the 
barns and fields does not extend to this 
portion of the domain. There is very 
little attempt here to beautify with flow- 
ers, or vines, or shrubbery. There may 
be, perhaps, a few who know nothing of 
these ornaments. This is to be deplored, 
as there are so many hardy shrubs, and 
vines, and bulbs that would be ornament- 
al in such places, and require very little 
care. How beautiful a Jackmanii Clema- 
tis or a Japanese Honeysuckle would be 
trained about the porch. There are pret- 
ty shrubs that could be used as screens, 
or fill up a corner here and there, that al- 
most take care of themselves. The gay 
Tulip and the fragrant Hyacinth only ask 


We inten] holding a summer | 
| in after years, when their feet are weary, 


to be tucked away in a rich, mellow bed 
in autumn, with a promise to pay in the 
spring that is as good as old wheat. The 
modest Lily of the Valley, the delicate 
Day Lily, and the familiar Bleeding Heart 
come to stay, and it takes a good deal of 
ill-usage to get rid of them. 

These things, so simple and yet so 
beautiful, are not only a constant pleasure 
to the children while growing up on the 
farm, but their fragrance comes to them 


far from the old homestead. We never 
forget the sweet old-fashioned Pinks that 
bordered the walk, or the June Roses we 
gathered by the door-sill, or the fragrance 
of the Sweet Briar at the chamber win- 
dow. 

The yard may still be made attractive 
without any of these things, for the grass, 
the sweet, clean grass, the natural cover- 
ing of the ground, is always with us, and 
with a little care, vies in beauty with tree 
and vine and flower. 

We are a progressive people, and I 
have faith that in the future, not far dis- 
tant, these waste places shall be made 
glad, and these deserts shall blossom as 
the Rose.—AuntT Fanny, Morningside. 


-——__—_—__—* <@ @— —__-___ 


THE TROP/AEOLUM. 


‘Mr. Epitor:—The climbing Nastur- 
tiums have always been favorites of mine 
on account of beauty of both leaf‘and 
flower, the bright semi-transparent leaves 
forming a beautiful setting to the brilliant 
flowers, which are of every tint except 
blue. The markings, or pencillings, are 
bold, yet delicate and feathery. Perhaps, 
however, my love for these flowers is 
largely the fruit of early associations. 
Nearly a score of years ago, in the gar- 
den of my home, in Fatherland, Nastur- 
tiums grew every season, and were care- 
fully tended by loved ones who will care 
for flowers no more, and admired by 
bright, glowing eyes whose lustre has 
many times since been dimmed with tears. 
They, therefore, make my garden seem 
home-like, and revive many pleasant 
memories. 

I grow Nasturtiums on trellises and 
single poles, and sometimes make a kind 
of pyramid by placing six or eight poles 
in a circle some four feet in diameter, fas- 
tening them together at the top, some- 
thing like an Indian tent, while with these 
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and Morning Glories I cover every spot 
of fence or out-buildings, and several lit- 
tle rustic arbors. My cultivated ground 
is only a small village lot, where I spend 
many very pleasant morning and evening 
hours as a relaxation from business cares. 
Perhaps in my practice I have learned 
something about the nature of the Nas- 
turtium and its best treatment that may 
be of interest to your readers. When 
first commencing their culture in this 
country I was surprised to find such a 
scarcity of flowers, and especially so of 
seed-pods, for not half of the flowers pro- 
duced seed. I thought this might be 
caused by the excessive heat and dryness 
of the summers, so commenced to grow 
them in somewhat shaded places with 
northern exposures. This did better, but 
it was not always convenient to give them 
such situations, or rather I wanted them 
at other places, so I tried digging the soil 
deep and heavy mulching, with an occa- 
sional soaking in the dryest times, and 
the result has been eminently satisfactory. 


I have now flowers and seed-pods, and I 
think when the ladies know what a de- 
licious pickle the tender seed-pods make, 
this beautiful climber will be grown more 
generally, over the Northern States at 
least. 

Some of the most hardy and common 
varieties bear more seed than more ten- 


' der and better kinds, and having saved 
my own seed without much care, picking 
all that was allowed to ripen, my assort- 
' ment of colors had become somewhat re- 


stricted. In the spring I obtained of you 
an ounce of seed of mixed colors, and 
they truly were mixed. It did not seem 
as though I had half-a-dozen plants alike 
out of the whole. I send you a bouquet 
of about twenty pretty distinct colors, and 
though you may not think it wise to give 
a colored plate of so common a flower, I 
do think it would make a very handsome 
one, quite as good looking as could be 
made from very many of the more aristo- 
cratic members of the floral family. You 
will notice among the collection one or 
two Canary Flowers. I believe | had but 
two plants of these, and think they are 
not usually furnished with the ordinary 
Nasturtium.—J. M. 


It is not our intention or custom, as our corres- 
pondent seems to intimate, to give colored plates of 
only rare and costly flowers, 
for in recent numbers we 
have presented splendid rep- 
resentations of Asters, Bal- 
sams, and other beautiful yet 
common flowers, and may 
yet astonish our readers with 
the gay Sunflower. The 
aesthetic craze, as it is called, 
has taught the people to see 
and appreciate the world of 
beauty with which we are 
surrounded. 

With the above communi- 
cation we received a collec- © 
tion of Nasturtium flowers, 
| consisting of at least twenty pretty, distinct varieties, 
and from these a few were selected for a colored 
plate, which with this number we present to our 
readers. The Nasturtiums are much more freely 
' grown in Europe than here, especially in England. 
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THE DATURAS IN JAVA. 


Most people know something of the 
Datura by acquaintance with the James- 
town Weed, D. stramonium, while others 
have admired the showy flowers of some 
of the varieties cultivated for ornament. 
That these plants are poisonous, or nar- 
cotic, like Tobacco, is generally known. 
Here is something of what a resident of 
Java, writing to the Revue Horticole, says 
in regard to them in that island. “ Among 
the plants of our gardens and of our 
fields, the Daturas are certainly not the 
least beautiful. Their bloom is continu- 
ous, and they flourish without interrup- 


tion, as well in the greatest droughts as | 


during the heaviest rains.” 
The cultivation of the Datura, the 
writer states, is increasing. The leaves 


of several species are employed in medi- ; 


cine in cases of rheumatism and asthma, 
as for the last disease they are also some- 
times used in this country and in Europe. 

“The seeds are also employed,” he 
says, “to preserve freshness and beauty ; 
but a continuous use of them is injurious. 
A light dose taken to preserve the ap- 
pearance of youth, will at length, it is 
said, produce foolishnesss. 
give strength to poor kinds of Tobacco 
recourse is also had to Datura seeds. 
This is the process: They take a certain 
quantity of the seeds and boil them with 
sugar and pepper. When the syrup has 
boiled to a proper strength they sprinkle 
the Tobacco with it.” 

Our authority very carefully states that 
only the Tobacco used for home con- 
sumption is thus prepared. He further 
says that robbers make a nefarious use of 
the seeds. “In order to plunge their vic- 
tims into a profound sleep, robbers blow 


the fumes of the Datura seed, by means | 
of a slender tube of Bamboo, into the | 


sleeper’s room, as near to him as possi- 
145 : 


In order to | 


‘ble, and this is very easily done, since the 


dwellings are constructed of bamboos, 
with interstices between them which per- 
mit the easy introduction of the injector’s 


tube.” 
ge 


ORCHIDS AND INSECTS. 

We have so great a variety of Orchids 
growing in many parts of this country, it 
would not be difficult for some, at least, 
of our readers to verify the observations 
of DARwIN upon the fertilization of these 
interesting flowers by insects. A writer 
in Gardening Illustrated records his ob- 
servation of the performance of this 
operation by a bee upon a flower of Or- 
chis mascula, one of the native English 
Orchids. He says: “The flower of the 
Orchis is the most wonderful part of the 
plant, containing, as it does, the most ex- 
traordinary apparatus for fertilization that 
it is possible to imagine. Now that at- 
tention has been drawn to the matter 
nothing seems more likely; but it took 
the genius of DARWIN and the patience 
of DARWIN to make the discovery, and 
we advise our readers to lose no time in 
obtaining his interesting book on Orchids, 
and with it to prosecute their own inves- 
tigations this spring. We here quote 
what is said: ‘ Supposing a bee aligtits on 
the labellum, which forms a convenient 
landing-place, and pushes its head into 
the little yawning throat of the flower, so 
as to reach the honey in the nectary with 
its proboscis, it is scarcely possible, owing 
to the shape of the flower and its nicely- 
adjusted balance, not to touch the rostel- 
lum. Directly it is touched a viscid drop 
exudes, which sets hard and fast like 
cement, and when the bee withdraws its 
head, the pollinium is firmly attached. 
Then the insect flies off to another flower, 
and behold, instead of the pollinium re- 
maining erect in thirty seconds the viscid 
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disc has dried, thereby causing the pol- 
linium to sweep through an arc of nearly 
go° in the direction of the apex of the 
proboscis, until it assumes a_ horizontal 
position and is ready to exactly touch the 
stigma.’ On reading this for the first time 
no little credence is required to accept it; 
but let the reader observe for himself, and 
he will be lost in admiration of man, 
plant, and insect. On May 5, 1881, at 
10:15 A. M., this was witnessed by us with 
extreme satisfaction. A small black and 
red bumble-bee settled on the labellum 
of an Orchis we were studying, foraged 
in the nectary of the lowest flower, and 
withdrew with two pollinia adhering to its 
forehead. It then proceeded to visit the 
other flowers on the spike, and we could 
not but remark the excellence of the 
spiral arrangement of the flower, and 
delicate balance obtained by the twisting 
of the ovary. When half-way up the 


spike we saw four pollinia on its forehead, : 


two erect and two horizontal. One of 
these was left on a stigma, and the bee 
flew off with the other three.” 

It is not impossible that a keen observ- 


er should be rewarded for patient waiting | 


and watching beside some of these flow- 
ers by seeing something that would add 
materially to our knowledge in regard to 
insect fertilization. ; 
—— 
CULTURE OF ORANGES. 

The inhabitants of St. Michael live to a 
very considerable extent on Oranges, 
which are the principal product of their 
island. Borp mentions a curious display 
of epicurism among the upper classes 
there. He says they eat only that side of 
the Orange which has been most exposed 
to the sun, and which in fresh fruit is quite 
as easily distinguishable as in our Apple. 
The trees here are said to be wonderfully 
prolific. They are propagated from lay- 
ers bent down and covered with earth 
until they form a few rootlets, when they 
are separated from the parent tree and 
set in small plantations. So delicate is 
the Orange tree, however, that though the 
temperature of St. Michael never ranges 
farther than from about 50° to 75° Fahr., 
these offsets have to be planted in little 
hollows some three feet deep and sur- 
rounded by Firs and shrubs, and a pile of 
loose pieces of rock with which the soil 
abounds. Thus protected they soon be- 
come stout young trees, and are removed 


| to the positions they are destined to oc- 
cupy permanently. In this genial climate 
it is said they attain a good fruiting con- 
dition in seven or eight years, whereas in 
most European Orange gardens from six- 
teen to twenty years are required for 
young trees to attain the same stage. And 
| not only do they bear very early but the 
crops are sometimes enormous. It is said 
that a single tree has been known to bear 
26,000 Oranges when at its prime. In 
Spain and Portugal 3,000 to 4,000 are con- 
sidered satisfactory crops.— Leisure Hour. 
oe 
DESTRUCTION OF WIREWORM. 


A writer in The Garden says: “On en- 
tering a situation in the north I was in- 
formed that Carrots could not be grown 
‘in the locality. The first year I sowed in 
the ordinary way, and found the crop 
quite eaten up with wireworm. The 
second year I half-filled the drills with 
soil from the potting-bench and sowed 
the seed, covering it with the same mate- 
rial. After the plants were well up and 
thinned, on the approach of a shower I 
gave them a slight sprinkling of nitrate of 
soda (this was applied many times during 
the season), and by this means I obtained 
a first-rate crop of roots, while my neigh- 
bors could scarcely dig a sound one. I 
would advise those adopting the use of 
nitrate of soda to be most careful in its 
application. I have employed it for most 
kitchen garden crops, and have found it 
to be very beneficial if used carefully.” 

——2——_____ 
STRAW SHELTERS. 


The value of these useful articles for 
covering frames is understood by many of 
our readers. The method of making 
, them here described, by a correspondent 
of the Journal of Horticulture, we have 
not before seen stated. “We twist a 
straw band the required length and thick- 
ness, and lay it on a bench and tie tar- 
twine about nine inches apart, tightly, the 
length of the band, leaving the ends long 
at each tie; then draw the straw out 
straight and lay it evenly between the 
twine and tie tightly, drawing close to the 
band; then lay more straw between the 
twine, and tie tightly as before, and so on 
till you have the required width, taking 
care to keep it even, and finish off with 
another straw band, which gives it a neat 
| appearance.” 


A VASE OF FERNS. 


The last beams of the January sun, 

Fast sinking now behind the grass-grown hills, 
Fall on my desk, and linger 'mid the Ferns 

That hint of mossy banks and sparkling rills. 


The bunch of feathery beauties was this morn 
Bestowed upon me by a little child, 

Who plucked them as she walked along to school 
Through the Arroya Seco, dank and wild. 


The witching tangle of the Maiden-hair, 
The sweet grace of the gold and silver Ferns, 
The nodding Coffee Fern with beauty rare, 
Create a wish within my soul that burns 


To leave the busy school-room with its care, 
All my perplexities aside to throw, 
And rest on yonder grassy, frond-clad hill— 
While half the world is wrapped in ice and snow! 
ALICE P. ADAMS, San Gadriel, Cal. 


+ -___ 
GARDEN NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 


Mr. Epitor:—Will you answer in your next 
MAGAZINE these questions: 

1. What is ‘‘ mulching,” and just how is it done? 

2. Is the Wax Plant, Hoya carnosa, a plant of very 
slow growth, or is any particular treatment required 
to make it grow and bloom? Though I succeed well 
with flowers in the garden, my pot-plants grow very 
slowly, and blooms are few and far between. 

3. Would you recommend ‘' Bowker’s food for 
flowers’’ in preference to any home prepared ma- 
nure? If the latter will do, please tell exactly how 
to prepare it? Don’t tell me to put my pot-plants out 
in the open border. They will not stand it. Nothing 
will grow and bloom under our summer’s sun but 
Verbena, Petunia, Phlox, and Portulaca, and they 
sow their own seed and bloom on year after year.— 
Mrs. E. R., Troup, Texas. 


1. Mulching is covering the soil in which 
plants are growing with some substance 
to prevent its rapid drying and acquiring 
too high a temperature. The mulching 
material prevents the direct action of the 
sun upon the soil and, at the same time, 
checks evaporation from it. The sub- 


stances most suitable for the purpose are | 


those that are non-conductors of heat, 

and which will allow water to pass readily 

through to the soil. Long manure or 

litter, straw, dead leaves, saw-dust, dried 
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brakes and ferns, and many other kinds 
of material are employed for the purpose. 
Some use a light, porous soil, or leaf- 
mold, fine peat, or dried swamp-muck. 
When the heat of the season has declined 
the mulching can be removed. It is em- 
ployed for certain plants, but not for 
others; plants that naturally grow in 
cooler climates, or on mountain sides, or 
in moist, shaded ravines especially re- 
quire this treatment when brought under 
cultivation in warm climates. The proper 
use of mulching must depend largely 
upon individual experience, and will cor- 
respond, to a considerable extent, to the 
nature of the site, the character or com- 
position of the soil and the subsoil, and 
other local influences, as well as the 
latitude, altitude, and meterological con- 
ditions. 

2. Whether the Wax Plant is of slow or 
rapid growth depends upon its manage- 
ment. A correspondent last year de- 
scribed his plant as making a growth of 
ten or fifteen feet in a season. The plant 
is a free-bloomer when in good condition. 

3. The manure mentioned, as well as 
similar ones and guano, is employed for 
house-plants because it is convenient. 
Well-rotted stable-manure, and cow-ma- 
nure are both valuable and when they 
can be had readily should be used in 
preference to others. 

—— 
CARNATIONS-—INSECTS. 


Why do the lower leaves of Carnations turn yellow 
and die? 

What will keep the little spiders off Roses and 
Verbenas?—M. A. R. 


The lower leaves of Carnations turn 
yellow and die as the season’s growth 
matures ; the new growth takes place at 
the extremities. If the atmosphere has 
a proper amount of moisture the spiders 


' will not live in it. 
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A LEAF WITH BLACK SPECKS. 


Mr. JAMES VICK :—I sent you, yesterday, a Gera- 
nium leaf covered with black specks; the whole 
plant is covered with the same thing. It has been 
washed with tobacco-water and alcohol, but neither 
seems to remove them. Can you tell what they are? 
—Mkrs. R. M., AfcPherson, Kansas. 


PRLARGONIUM LEAF WITH PERIDA OF PILOBOLUS, 


The Geranium leaf here referred to 


presented the unusual! appearance shown ' 


in the accompanying illustration. Upon 
examination under the microscope it was 
evident that the black specks were the 
spore-cases of some fungus. Viewed with 
a low power the black specks appeared of 
nearly a semi-spherical form, with the 
rounded surfaces uppermost; by invert- 
ing them a small mass of yellowish sub- 
stance was found under each one, and 
occasionally one would be seen tilted up 
or with a crack revealing the yellow mat- 
ter, and from which proceeded some white 
filaments, about as shown at 1 and 2 in 


2 v8 


X 285 DIA. X67DIA. 


SPORES AND SPORE-CASES MAGNIFIED. 


the illustration giving an enlarged view. 
With a magnifying power of 285 diame- 
ters the grains of which the mass of yel- 
lowish substance was formed appeared of 
the size shown at figure 3, and of an oval 
form ; these were the spores. 

The leaf was submitted to Professor 
CHARLES H. PEck, the able fungologist 
connected with the New York Museum 


of Natural History, and the following in- 
teresting letter from him accounts sup- 
positionally for the singular phenomenon. 

“The black specks on the Pelargonium 
leaf you send me are, as you suspect, a 
fungus, or rather a part of a fungus. They 
are the seed vessel (peridium) and spores 
of some species of Pilobolus, but I am 
not able to say just what species. They 
did not originate on the leaf, and cannot 
do it much harm except in the way of de- 
filement. The species of Pilobolus grow 
chiefly on dung, and when mature they 
throw off with explosive force the seed- 
vessel and its contents, and this adheres 
to any adjacent body it may chance to 
strike. Hence the name, /7/o6o/us, which 
means “‘ ball-thrower.” Probably manure 
had been placed under or around the 
Pelargonium plant, and this gave rise to 
the fungus, which in due time threw its 
balls of seed upon the plant, thus produc- 
ing the dotted appearance which is seen.” 

As already stated, and as the illustra- 
tion shows, a few spores had germinated, 
but this probably would be the limit of 
the vegetation. 

Sg A 
HIGHLAND BEAUTY APPLE. 


Jamrs Vick :—I send you herewith a few of my 
new seedling Apples, Highland Beauty, which is a 
seedling from the Lady Apple. Last year was not 
the bearing year, and we had only a few, but with no 
special care in keeping they have kept in excellent 
order, and in a cellar where other varieties have 
rotted. It is my wish to test this new variety fully 
before sending it out to the public.—E. P. Rok, Corm- 
wall-on- Hudson. 

March 17th received from E. P. Ror 
specimens of seedling Apple, Highland 
Beauty, in good condition. Very similar 
in appearance to Lady Apple, except 
being larger. Form oblate or flattened. 
A fair sample measured one inch and 
three-fourths long and two inches and 
three-eighths in diameter, quite distinctly 
five-ribbed; skin smooth and waxen in 
appearance, of a clear yellow color, suf- 
fused with crimson and pink in the sun 
and a few yellow spots; cavity smooth 
and deep, stem medium, half an inch or 
more in length, basin broad and angular. 
Flesh fine-grained, of a mild sub-acid 
flavor; had lost its crispness, but quality 
is probably very good earlier in the sea- 
son. The fruit evidently retains its fine 
appearance beyond its eating qualities. 
It will probably prove to be a fine table 
fruit. 
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NEW USE FOR BARRELS. 


Mr. Vick :—When in Glens Falls, N. Y., 
last autumn, I saw, in the back yard of a 
German, a barrel of earth with the sides 
and top nearly covered with Strawberry 
plants, as here shown. The roots seemed 
to have been passed through perfora- 
tions in the barrel and then firmly fixed, 


as 
aR 


os 


row by row, as the earth was being filled 
in. As I paused to look at the suggestive 
spectacle, | could but think it an ingeni- 
ous and cleanly device, as well as stealing 
a march on terra firma, where economy 
of space is desirable. Indeed, one might 
have a row of barrels with a tier above, 
(by using a step-ladder, and a bucket for 
lifting the soil,) if in a position where the 
necessary winter covering would not too 
much disfigure the premises —BUCKEYE 
Woman. 


> 
EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS. 


Mr. JAMES Vick :—I often wish you would give 
more explicit directions in regard to the culture of 
house plants on asmall scale. Many of your readers 
are anxious for this—persons who have bay-windows 
or small conservatories. We should be so glad to 
have every month some general information in regard 
to floriculture, also for out-door work in our flower- 
beds. Take, for instance, the culture of Roses in the 
house. With me they do not succeed, yet I give 
them the best of care, but I never have winter bloom. 
So with many other plants, as the Smilax, Passion- 
flower, Maurandya, Cactus, Jasmine, Crape Myrtle, 
Pomegranate, Wax Plant, and many others I might 
name, will not bloom with me. Will you not in the 
coming year bear our wants and difficulties in mind 
by giving us plain instructions in regard to our flow- 
ers, both for the house and for our garden beds ?— 
Mrs. A. L.C., Sycamore, fil. 


We desire to explain in detail every 


- 


gardening operation and whenever it is | 


found necessary ; still, just what our read- 
ers would like to know cannot always be 


| where. 


' it so easily raised from seed, at least I do not. 


siadoaied: But our columns are always 
open for inquiries, and those who are un- 
usually successful in the: management of 
particular kinds of plants are welcome to 
give full accounts of their operations, and 
will be sure to have numerous and inter- 
ested readers. There should be a sense 
of obligation to write and explain that 
others may know in what way any success 
has been attained. 

Window gardening is so commonly. 
practiced that many useful hints could be 
given by amateurs that would be useful 
to beginners. To give a monthly pro- 
gramme of work with directions for open 
ground culture is impracticable; our read- 
ers are in every part of this continent 
with climates almost as varied as locali- 
ties, and directions that might correspond 
to the calendar in some few places would 
most certainly be unseasonable  else- 
We wish it distinctly understood 
by our readers that they have the free- 
dom of our columns, subject, of course, 
to proper supervision, for the interchange 
of their best thoughts in relation to hor- 
ticulture and subjects near kindred. 

A EES 
COBCEA SCANDENS. 


Mr. Epitor :—I find rany things to interest me in 
your pages. I have not seen it mentioned that the 
Cobeea scandens can be readily propagated from 
slips, using the ends of growing vines; it is a fact 
Miss B. may like to know. We amateurs do not find 
I had 


three plants from slips in the house this winter, and 
they were much better than old vines taken up from 
the open ground; they blossomed all winter, not 
very freely, but beautifully, and they climbed ten or 
fifteen feet, and are still thrifty —N. A. C., Oshkosh, 
Hisconsin. 

With the proper facilities Cobcea scan- 
dens can be propagated both by cuttings 
and by layers; the latter method is, per- 
haps, the more certain one for amateurs, 
though, with as much care as either cut- 
tings or layers require, success would 
probably invariably follow with seeds. 
Very excellent and particular directions 
were given by our esteemed correspond- 
ent, C. E PARNELL, on page 247, vol. 3, 
in regard to all the different methods of 


multiplying this plant. 
—————— 


THE Season. — Notwithstanding — the 
mildness of the winter and the promise 
of an early spring, vegetation is not ad- 
vanced beyond its usual state at this 
time (April 17th), and is even later than 
in some springs 
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-NATURE’S SOBER SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Some one has said that Pansies, those velvet autumn-flowers, 

Are Nature’s sober second thoughts, symbolical of ours; 

That good old Mother Nature, so prodigally gay, 

Sees all her summer darlings torn ruthlessly away, 

And takes a sober second thought, when leaves are brown and sere, 
And fashions purple Pansies in the autumn-time of year. 


She dresses them sedately, like the season they adorn, 

Yet you never see a Pansy looking gloomy or forlorn; 

They have the stoutest little hearts that blossoms ever bore, 
Nor cherish vain remembrance of the summer-time that's o'er; 
Contentedly they wear their robes of purple flecked with gold, 
And bless with cheerful ministry the year that’s growing old. 


So, when the hopes that thrilled our youth are lying crushed and dead, 
May wreaths of sober second thoughts replace the garlands shed, 
And lend a milder radiance to brighten all the way 
That leads us from our life’s fair morn through its declining day ; 
Thus, ere the chilling storms come down and winter winds are rife, 
We, too, may find our Pansies, in the autumn-time of life. 
—GRACE LEE M., Syracuse, N.Y. 


mo 


THOUGHTS IN EARLY SPRING. 


I heard a thousand blended notes Through Primrose tufts, in that sweet 
While in a grove I sat reclined, bower, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant The Periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

thoughts And 'tis my faith that every flower 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. Enjoys the air it breathes. 

To her fair works did nature link The budding twigs spread out their fan 
The human soul that through me ran; To catch the breezy air; 

And much it grieved my heart to think And [ must think, do all I can, 
What man has made of man. ‘That there was pleasure there. 


—WoORDSWORTH. 


7s 
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RESPONSIVE NOTES. 


Mr. Vick:—I have noticed that the 
ladies are more successful than the gen- 
tlemen with certain flowers, especially 
with Fuchsias. There certainly must be 
a charm in the touch of their fingers that 
just exactly suits the delicate nature of 
some plants that would almost perish 
under the treatment of our clumsy hands. 
And seeing in your March number that 
R. A. H., Smithville, Ill., are the initials of 
a lady, I am not at all surprised at the 
wonderful growth of her Hoya. My Hoya 
has never been nipped or cut back, al- 
though it and the Cactus have been grow- 
ing together for several years and are 
still in a healthy condition, both now 
showing flower-buds. 

As novelties seem to be admired, let 
me describe one that has pleased me, as 
well as my visitors, this winter and spring. 
I call it a peasant in royal garments of 
crimson and gold. The foliage is luxuri- 
ant and of the most brilliant crimson, 
scarlet and rose veined with gold. Take 
from the kitchen garden a red Turnip- 
rooted Beet before the tops or leaves be- 
gin to grow out, plant in a six-inch pot, 
let the soil almost cover the crown of the 
Beet, water, and turn another six-inch pot 
bottom upward over the one in which the 
plant is to grow. Now place where it will 
not freeze or even get chilled, or, which is 
better, in a pit or cool greenhouse. In a 
few weeks the leaves will have grown so 
that the inverted pot will need to be taken 
off; then it should be kept shaded to re- 
tain its brilliancy. To improve the ap- 
pearance of the whole, cover the soil 
with live, green moss. A small Beet 
grown ina little pot is quite an addition 
toa fernery. Try it. 

I would say to R.S.H., Nauvoo, II, 
that, in giving the Stapelia and Cactus the 
same treatment, the error would probably 
be that the Cactus would receive too 
much water. Besides, Stapelias do not 
so necessarily require a season of rest as 
the Cactus, but may be kept growing the 
same as any other house-plant. The 
smooth, flat-leaved Cactus, Epiphyllum, 
requires a very rich, open soil, with plenty 
of drainage. It does best grafted on 
Pereskia, which greatly promotes the 
growth and prevents the danger of damp- 
ing off by over-watering. In the green- 
house the plant should be shaded from 
the noonday sun, and, if kept there dur- 


ing the summer months, the glass should 
have a thin coat of whitewash. Very fre- 
quent repotting does not agree with the 
Cactus ; once a year for young plants, and 
once in two years is often enough for old 
established plants; or, if the pots are 
rather large, they may remain in them as 
long as four or five years without chang- 
ing the soil. 

To graft a Cactus, it is only necessary 
to make an incision in the stock and fit 
into it a cutting of another variety, hold- 
ing the cutting stationary in the incision 
until the juices of the two adhere, which 
will require only a half-minute, or per- 
haps not so long. R A.S., Hood’s Land- 


ing, Tenn. 
es 


GERANIUMS FOR WINTER. 


Some of your readers have become 
floral-wise by virtue of mych study of 
your lovely MAGAZINE, but to new read- 
ers who may not be so well versed in 
plant-lore, I would suggest that now is 
the time to plan for next winter's in-door 
blooming. For this, nothing can be more 
surely depended on than Geraniums; and 
whatever else may be cultivated as spec- 
ialties these, after all, must be the stand- 
by for amateurs. So, secure as many 
strong cuttings as possible, the more the 
better,—for it is very pleasant to have 
some to give away,—and set them in rich 
earth, and when rooted place them where 
they can remain until you wish to pot the 
winter-blooming ones. To secure such 
ones, there must first be a knowledge of 
color and general character of the bloom, 
so as to secure a pleasing variety. If this 
be not known, they must be allowed to 
blossom sufficiently to show what they 
are. Then make your winter selection, 
tie a coarse white thread on the stalk of 
each, and pinch off each bud, and con- 
tinue to do so until they are potted for 
winter. Then leave them ina cool, shady 
room or hall for a week, then gradually 
give them light, and finally plenty of sun. 
Then, if the air is kept soft enough with 
moisture from, not tepid water, but steam, 
so that it is fit for human lungs to breathe, 
your plants will continue healthy with or- 
dinary treatment. And then during the 
holidays write, please, what your friends 
are saying of them, so that we may all 
know. 

It has often been observed that in plain 
apartments where a few healthy plants 
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are kept, the attention of callers is quite | 
withdrawn from the faded carpet and 
worn furniture to that which costs little ; 
but care. 
But to return, the Geraniums that blos- ' 
somed all summer may be pulled up and 
thrown away after every healthy cutting 
has been removed. These may be put in 
a box of earth and kept where they will 
grow and be ready for next summer's 
blooming. Don't, please don’t save Ge- 
raniums that have done full duty one sea- | 
son. New plants each year are much 
more satisfactory. So, when your winter | 
Geraniums have bloomed themselves al- 
most to death, have mercy—clip off all: 
the straggling buds and let them recuper- 
ate awhile. By the time that the house- 
cleaning is looming near, the plants may 
be pulled up, the cuttings all removed, a 
part of the pots replenished with good | 
soil, and several cuttings placed in each, 
until all have found growing room, and , 
then you have the next winter's Gerani- 
ums started. And now we have made | 
the circle complete from spring to spring. 
—Mrs. M. B. B., Richmond, Ind. 
——__—- ~@--—______—__ 
BEDDING PLANTS IN THESOUTH. 


Inquiry is often made for bedding plants 
for the southern part of the country to 
which it is difficult to respond on account 
of a lack of information in) regard to 
those kinds that do best in the several 
sections. Many kinds cannot stand the 
sun and die outright in a short time; 
others, though they may live, do not flour- 
ish, and are altogether unsatisfactory. A 
knowledge of all those kinds of flowering 
and ornamental plants that succeed in 
the more southern States would greatly 
promote the advance of horticulture in 
that portion of the country. These re- 
marks are made principally in relation to 
South Carolina, Georgia, and the Gulf 
States. Great differences of course ex- | 
ist between the different parts of each of 
the States, and particularly between the 
mountainous and the low-lying portions. 
So, also, Alabama in its great slictdhi 
from north to south must present many | 
variations, and Louisiana, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, and Florida have equally as wide 
differences of temperature, rain-fall, sun- 
shine, and other climatic conditions. 
What is especially desirable to know is 
what flowering and ornamental annual 


and perennial herbaceous plants succeed 
in these different parts, in the open ground 
fully exposed to the sun. If our readers 
in all parts of these States will write out 
lists of such reliable plants and forward 
them to us we shall be pleased to lay the 
result of all before them in our pages in 
due time. It will, we are sure, be mu- 
tually beneficial to all parts of the south- 
ern country. If there are any kinds of 
plants that, after repeated trials, have 
proved unreliable, these, also, should be 
mentioned in a separate list. Besides, it 
will be well to state what kinds of grass 
are used for lawns, and what are known 
to fail. The more of these reports that 
can be made the better, and we should 
like to hear in relation to this subject from 
every one of our southern readers. It 
will be best to confine these reports to 
herbaceous flowering plants and to grass- 
es. The names the plants are commonly 
known by can be given when the botani- 
cal names are unknown, but the latter 
when known should be preferred. Our 
readers are numerous enough in all these 
States to make their combined reports a 
valuable aggregation, and we hope to 
have full replies from every part. The 
reports should state in a general way the 
season of flowering, whether summer or 
winter or other seasons. 


>—___—_ 
CAMELLIA—HANGING-BASKET. 


Inquiry was made in a late issue of the 
MAGAZINE for an account of successful 
home treatment of Camellia Japonica. 
The only one, or two, that I ever saw in 
bloom in a dwelling-house my mother 
owned, in Wrentham, Mass. They blos- 
somed finely for her, as did almost every 
plant. I can only give the general treat- 
ment. The window in which the table 
stood was a southeast window, and under 
the piazza. The room was heated by an 
air-tight stove, and in winter a large 
“chunk” was put in at night, which sim- 
ply kept the room slightly warm, Indeed, 
I think it was never kept very warm. | 
remember that the leaves were washed 
once a week or so. She always used 
pretty rich earth for plants. There was 
no carpet on the floor of the room. 

1 will describe an elegant hanging- 
basket my mother once had. It contained 
only two plants. The upright plant was 
a Pilea, Artillery Plant, which had reached 
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unusual size. The other was a variety of 
moss commonly kept at greenhouses. It 
had formed a dense mass, covering the 
edges of the pot and the sides, and uniting 
underneath and hanging in a mass be- 
low, thus giving the shape of the pot, but 
covering it entirely. It was ‘a thing of 


beauty."—ANNA WOODRUFF. 
oo 


GREEN-WORM ON MIGNONETTE. 


A reader, at Milverton, Ontario, asks if 
we can “suggest anything to prevent the 
ravages of the small green caterpillar 
that destroys our Mignonette year after 
year.” The efforts that have been made 
the last few years to destroy insects that 
prey upon our vegetation have established 
the fact that an article in common use in 
nearly every household, kerosene or coal- 
oil, can be used with great advantage for 
this purpose. The only trouble is that if 
used pure, or in anything like its full 
strength, it will destroy vegetable as well 
as insect life. But it can be diluted with 
water to the extent of rendering it harm- 
less to vegetation, while it still remains 
destructive to insects. The precise limits 
of ratio between water and oil have not 
yet been learned, but we know how these 
substances may be mixed to be efficacious 
in most cases. A harmless mixture for 
most plants is a tablespoonful of common 
burning oil to a gallon of water, but if 
used in only half this strength it will de- 
stroy most insects. An account was given 
on page 25 of this volnme of Mr. Ewina, 
of Ohio, using a mixture of oil and water 
in the proportion of one-tenth oil to nine- 
tenths water for Potato bugs. Our ad- 
vice to all who would ftght plant-insects 
is to try this substance carefully; use 
weak mixtures, and, if found necessary, 
increase the strength: 


ficulty was found in mixing it with water, 
now we know that it is necessary to first 
mix the oil with a litle milk or, what is 
better, with some soft soap, or whale-oil 
soap, and then add the proper quantity 
of water; these substances will all freely 
intermingle. When it is necessary to 
throw the mixture a considerable dis- 
tance, as into trees and tall shrubs, a gar- 
den syringe is the proper instrument to 
employ, but for plants within casy reach 
nothing is better than the india-rubber 
hand sprinkler, or elastic plant sprinkler 
as it is called. 


When attempts . 
were first made in using this oil great dif- | 


| to sow in the school grounds. 


As noticed last month, gas-tar water 
has been proved efficient in protecting 
Potatoes from the Colorado beetle, and 
further use of it will no doubt show it to 
be equally valuable to fight many other 
insects with. 

With the substances named above, and 
with London purple and Paris green, and 
Hellebore, and Tobacco, and many mild- 
er substances, one can certainly keep the 
little insects at bay, at least, if they are 
used promptly. We hope this season to 
hear of some splendid victories over the 
multitudinous enemy, by strategy, by 
brilliant maneuvers, and by vigorous 
assault. 


<> —____ 
COAL-OIL FOR INSECTS. 


Mr. Epitor:—Did you not request 
those of yqur readers who might experi- 
ment with kerosene as a destroyer of 
plant pests, to write to you the result of 
their experience? I think you did, hence 
this report. 

I have tried kerosene for the green lice 
that are apt to infest Apple Geraniums 
and Abutilons, and with fine success. I 
merely soaked bits of charcoal in the oil 
and placed several pieces in each pot 
around the stem of the plant. Before 
doing this, however, I destroyed all the 
insects 1 could; the rest soon disappeared. 

I tried kerosene also, last year, for scale 
insect on an Oleander which was almost 
covered with the pest. I poured into 
about half a gallon of warm water half a 
teaspoonful of oil; then, with a cloth wet 
with the mixture, I wiped every leaf care- 
fully. As the plant was not more than 
three feet in height I could manage to do 
this. Since that time my Oleander has 
been perfectly healthy, and I never saw 
finer blooms than those it produced last 
summer and fall, even in its winter quar- 
ters in the pit after frost —E. B. H., White 
Plains, Ga. 


SEEDS FOR THE SCHOOLS.—A fair num- 
ber of applications from different parts of 
the country have been received for seeds 
The offer 
is still made and will continue in force 
through the year, and those can avail 
themselves of it who will. California and 
the most southern States can probably 
make use of flower seeds to best advan- 
tage in the fall, consequently no report 
will be expected from them this year. 
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PHACELIA CONGESTA. 

This summer-flowering annual supplies 
very pretty blue flowers for bouquets, and 
it is desirable especially on this account. 
It is a native of Texas, and is one of the 
hardier annuals. It derives its name from 


the Greek word, phakelos, a bundle, re- 
ferring to the manner in which the flower 
buds are rolled up together. It is of the 
easiest culture, and one can hardly fail to 
raise it well with ordinary care. 
oO 


RETURNING THANKS. 


Mr. Vick :—! have just finished reading 
the MaGazInE for April, and I want to 
thank E. A. M. for the article on “ Mulch- 
ing in dry weather,” and suggest that we 
pin it in our hats in view of another dry 
season. Only two of my border of Pan- 
sies survived the long drought, and had 
it not been for Phacelia, Browallia, and 
Sweet Alyssum, both double and single, 
my garden would have been but a bare, 
brown spot in the fall. But does our 
friend in Alleghany county really intend 
that we should believe that her talking to 
the Pansies is what makes them thrive? 
1 never waste any words or sweetness on 
mine, O, no! my velvety-toed puss that 
delights to accompany me on my garden- 
ing excursions is the recipient of all that, 
yet my Pansies flourished, and, until the 
dry weather closed their career, bloomed 
from early spring until late in the fall; 
formerly they bloomed nicely for me in 
the spring and then died, but at last I 
captured an idea that a friend had left 
lying around loose, and now know that 
the true secret of Pansy culture is this, 
“pick every flower that opens and never 
allow a seed-pod to mature.” Sweet 


Peas, Phacelia, Balsams, Thunbergia, and 
undoubtedly many others require the 
same treatment; every seed is at the ex- 
pense of the plant, and robs us of no one 
knows how many flowers, as the maturing 
of seed exhausts the plant far more than 
the blooming does. Raising flowers and 
raising seed are each a separate occupa- 
tion, and can not be successfully com- 
bined on a small scale. I should think 
every one was as well acquainted with 
these facts as I am, had I not heard so 
many declare their efforts were failures, 
which causes me to think there are many 
who are yet in the dark. 

Here it is the tenth of April, gardens 
partially made, buds ready to burst, Hya- 
cinths just coming to perfection, tender 
Roses unprotected and a cold wave 
coming upon us threatening to freeze 
every thing solid; if it is that rascal VEN- 
NOR again he ought to be vetoed. 

JENNY Darg, my pretty puss is as fond 
of the birds as you are, and tames them, 
too, whenever an opportunity offers, be it 
Song Sparrow, Cat-bird, or Robin; he 
shows .no_ partiality. — Litt1AN DEan, 
Kent, Ohio. ; 

Se 

COAL-OIL, SOAP AND WATER. 


We have tried washing our house-plants 
in soap and water, with a-few drops of 
kerosene added, to remove insects, and 
have found it a sure remedy, but to be 
used with care on Heliotropes. The 
odor of the kerosene quickly leaves the 
plants, and the effect is so good that one 
is soon reconciled to the trouble. We 
have also found this treatment a specific 
for white-fly on Roses in the garden. 

We feel our way in the art of plant- 
growing very much as the quack doctor 
did in healing the sick, when he jotted 
down in his note-book, ‘“‘Calomel cures a 
shoemaker but kills a blacksmith.” We 
have had a hand-sprinkler this winter, 
and it has saved the foliage of our Cobcea, 
which is now full of buds and blossoms, 
and has kept insects off Carnations and 
Roses.—M. C. J., Woodstock, Vt. 


oe ——_- 


Opp CycLaMEN.—A Cyclamen which i 
have has three crowns. One produces 
pure white flowers, another a deep bright 
pink, and the third, white striped with 
pink. Itis lovely when the three kinds 
are out at once.—Mrs. M.G.C., Beloit, Wis. 


—_—— ee pee Ca .. 


VARIOUS INQUIRIES. 


“Subscriber” enquires what would be 
the proper inference if a florist's cata- 
logue made no mention of the manner in 
which the Rose plants therein offered for 


sale were propagated; and further asks — 


“ws 


if we should not “infer that they were 
probably grafted.” We cannot see that 
there would be anything in the catalogue 
itself from which an inference of any 
kind in relation to the propagation could 
be made. It would be reasonable to sup- 
pose that the method employed was that 
which the combined experience of the 
florists of the country had found to be 
best; and the fact is that more than nine- 
tenths of the Roses raised in this country 
are grown on their own roots. It would 
be quite unwarrantable to suppose that 
they were either grafted or budded, as 
this practice is confined to some special 
varieties which succeed better in that way 
than any other. 


Mrs. A. G. C., of Milton, Mass., says, “I 
have a handsome Holly Fern. Can it be 
propagated by seed? Do you detach the 
seeds from the leaf, or put leaf and seeds 
under the soil together?” 
(seeds) borne in the fruit-dots on the un- 


dersides of Fern fronds are expelled and | 


scattered very soon after they ripen, and 
without examining carefully with a mag- 
nifying glass one might be only sowing 
chaff instead of spores. The proper way 
to collect spores for propagation is to 
watch closely the plant that bears them 
and, as soon as the fruit-dots assume a 
brownish, ripened appearance, place a 
sheet of white paper underneath them, 
and then gently rap the frond, and the 
spores will fall upon the paper, appearing 
like brown dust. To raise plants from 
the spores they should be sown on soil in 
a pot of moist earth and kept in a mod- 
erate temperature with a moist atmos- 
phere until they germinate. Take acom- 
mon flower pot, or propagating pan, and 
fill it nearly full, packing it firmly, with a 
soil composed of loam and leaf-mold and 
sand, after first placing in the bottom an 
inch or two of broken pot-sherds for 
drainage. Moisten the soil thoroughly 
and then sprinkle the dust over the sur- 
face, and cover the pot with a pane of 
glass. Stand the pot in the shade, and 
in a saucer or dish in which about an inch 
of water can be kept all the time; this 


PLEASANT GOSSIP. 


The spores | 
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‘ will supply moisture from below steadily, 
‘so there will be no danger of the soil be- 
coming dry. The temperature may be as 
' low as 45° or 50° at night, or it may be 
higher. In about two months the little 
plants will begin to show themselves as 
little, roundish, flat bodies of a green 
color lying on the surface of the soil. 
Later on they will commence to throw 
up fronds. 


Mrs. R. S. H., of Nauvoo, IIl., enquires 
. what to do to prevent the aster-bug from 
destroying the flower buds. If any one 
of our readers can give information on 
this point it will be received with pleas- 
ure. This insect has never troubled our 
plants. 


The same lady asks, “ What shall I do 
to keep the mole from ploughing my gar- 
den and creeping around under my very 
choicest bulbs?” We know of no better 
advice to give in this case than to recom- 
mend a useful little implement that is re- 
garded with much favor wherever it has 
been tried. This is the Isbell mole-trap. 
A little experience will enable one to em- 
ploy it very effectively in the destruction 
of the little animals. 


Mrs. A. A. K., Waterloo, Quebec, com- 
plains that a white fly for the last two 
‘ years has nearly ruined the foliage of her 
Roses, and wishes to know what to do to 
prevent their operations. We have al- 
ways used whale-oil soap and water, syr- 
' inging the foliage with it. The author of 
The Rose, besides recommending the 
above, says, “We have found syringing 
the plants with pure water, so as to wet 
i the lower sides of the leaves, and then 
| dusting on powdered white hellebore, will 
destroy or disperse them.” 


Mrs. F. G. C. wishes to know the best 
plan for propagating Fuchsias and Hibis- 
cus, and, also, whether the Oleander will 
root better in water or earth. Cuttings 
of Oleander placed in a bottle of soft 
mud and kept ina warm place will root 
| quite freely. A little water must be sup- 
_ plied occasionally to replace that lost by 
evaporation. Cuttings of Fuchsias, Hi- 
: biscus, and many other shrubby plants, 
including most of the hardy shrubs of our 
gardens, may be propagated with the 
i greatest ease, during summer, out of - 
i doors. In this vicinity, usually about the 
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first of June or soon after, the Deutzias 
and Spireas, Weigelas, Altheas, Roses, 
Honeysuckles, Hydrangeas and some 
other shrubs are in a suitable condition 
for propagating. At that time the wood 
has commenced to become firm, but is not 
yet hard, and cuttings made from it in 
that condition will root with scarcely a 
failure when inserted in moist sand in a 
shallow box that may stand in some place 
a little shaded by a bush or tree. The 
cuttings are to be made with three or four 
buds, and having the uppermost two 
leaves left on. For a day or two after the 
cuttings are inserted they may be covered 
with a paper to prevent too rapid evap- 
oration of moisture, but afterwards can 
be fully exposed. It will be best to sink 
the box to the level of the ground sur- 
face, in order to retain the humidity of 
the sand. Water is to be given as neces- 
sary.  Soft-wooded plants, such as Be- 
yonias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Coleus, 
and others used for bedding, may be 
raised in this way all summer. 


J. T. M., of Winsted, Conn., enquires | 


the color of the hardy Hydrangea, and 
remarks, “I have several in my yard; the 
flowers are white, and | did not think any 
other color had yet been produced. But 
an agent has been in this section selling 
the pink and the blue, hardy Hydrangea, 
to be delivered this spring.” 
Hydrangea hardy in New York or Con- 
necticut is Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora, with white flowers. Hydrangea 


Hortensia, the old, well-known species | 


with pink flowers, is not quite hardy here 
or in Connecticut. The other species of 


Hydrangea in cultivation in this country , 


are still more tender. 
= > —____- 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rose. By H. B. ELLWANGER. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 300. Price, $1.25. 


An excellent and reliable manual on 
the cultivation, family characteristics, etc., 
of the various groups of Roses, with ac- 
curate descriptions of the varieties now 
generally grown. 

Report of thé Fruit Growers’ Association of the 
Province of Ontario for the year 1881, and the An- 
nual Report of the Entomological Society of the 
Province of Ontario, together forming a volume of 
225 pages. 

These reports are so good that any at- 
tempt to give a synopsis of them would 
cover a great number of tupics. We can 


only advise those of our Canadian read- 
ers who may wish to know the condition 
of the fruit-growing interest in their 
own country at the present time, and to 
have the most reliable information in re- 
gard to it, to apply for a copy of the com- 


‘bined reports to D. W. BEADLE, St. Cath- 


erines, Ontario. 

The Land of the Midnight Sun. Summer and Win- 
ter Journeyings through Sweden, Norway, Lap- 
Jand and Northern Finland. With map and 235 
illustrations, intwo volumes. By PAUL DU CHAILLU. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. goo. Price, 


$7.50. 

A most interesting and charming work 
for every one, and specially desirable for 
schools and public libraries. 

Report of the Michigan Horticultural Socicty. By 
CHARLES W. GARFIELD, Secretary, Lansing, Mich. 
W.S. George & Co., 1881. 

This report is an unusually interesting 
one, but is what might be expected from 
a very flourishing society with able offi- 
cers, especially with its competent and 
efficient secretary. The Society is in 
many respects a model one. 

Proceedings of the Western New York Horticultural 
Society, 1882, 

Those of our readers who are acquaint- 
ed with this Society need not be informed 
of the value of its reports ; in fact, the re- 
port, or great portions of it, has already 
been published, from time to time, during 


: the last three months, in most of the agri- 
The only | 


cultural journals of this country. The 
Society is a power in the land. 
Guide to the Flora of Washington and Vicinity. By 

LesteR F. Warp, A. M. 

This is one of the Bulletins of the 
United States National Museum, (No. 22), 
and is one of the most complete and well 
arranged floras we have ever seen, and 
reflects much credit on the author. An 
appendix of some twenty-five or thirty 
pages contains most valuable suggestions 
and directions to beginners in the study 


of botany. 


PLANTS FOR NAME.—We are receiving 
constantly by mail from all parts of the 
country specimens of native plants to be 
named. Many of the plants are received 
crushed and badly mutilated, and others 
in a half-decayed state by reason of send- 
ing them too moist. If all specimens 
were first placed between dry papers and 
pressed for ten days, changing the papers 
two or three times, they could then be 
sent in the best condition for examination. 
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A LESSON IN THE FOREST. 


Something gathers up all fragments 
And nothing is lost. 
—Fourcroy. 

These words, so suggestive of the wise 
economy of the Creator, are simply a 
paraphrase of the words of Jesus to his 
disciples at the feast of the hungry multi- 
tude on the grassy mountain slopes of 
Palestine: “Gather up the fragments that 
remain that nothing may be lost.” We 
are apt to read these words without en- 
tering into the fullness of their meaning. 
We think only of their obvious import, 
that no waste of provision should be 
made by us, but that even the fragments 
should be gathered up and made use of 
for ourselves or for our poor. 


meaning in the saying. He saw that in 
nature there is no waste from the greatest 


to the least ; not an atom, unnoticed and | 


unseen by us, but has its place and its 
part to fulfil. 
The waves of the mighty ocean are 


kept back by the samd that has been worn | 


from the lofty hills and rocks by the action 
of the winds, the snows, the frosts, and 
the rains of ages past; these atoms are 
brought down by the rivers to the seas 
and, mingling with the waters, are again 
borne onward; the ocean waves bear 
these minute fragments on their bosoms 
to lay them softly down to form a barrier 
against their own encroachments on the 
shore, unknowingly fulfilling the grand 
dictates of their mighty Creator: 
* Hitherto shalt thou come, 
And no farther—and here shall thy ‘i 
Proud waves be stayed.” 
The tiny fragments are doing a great 
work and obeying unconsciously a wise 
law. 
Chemistry presents many and most 
157 


The old ! 
French Chemist Fourcroy's eyes were | 
opened to behold a wider and deeper | 


‘ striking examples of the wonderful com- 
binations that take place under the eyes 
of the scientific searchers into the mys- 
teries of nature, but these things I must 
leave to other heads. 

Let us go into the forest that we may 
realize the truth of the words, that “some- 
thing gathers up the fragments and noth- 
ing is lost.” The depths of the forest pre- 
sent at first a scene of tangled confusion ; 
here lie fallen trees with their uptorn 
roots prostrate ; branchless, leatless, de- 
caying trunks; beds of blackened leaves ; 
shattered branches, whitened or grey with 
fungus growth; standing, barkless stems 
ready to fall; the wood is graved into 
many fantastic patterns by the worms that 
had been sheltered there in their nurseries 
when the tree was living and strong; a 
thousand forms of vegetable life are on 
' the soil, filling up all vacant spaces. In 
the silence of that lonely wilderness there 
is active life; nothing is idle—something 
is gathering up all fragments that nothing 
be lost. Instead of waste and confusion, 
| we shall find that all these things are 
working out the will of the Creator, and 
we may say with the poet 


“ Disorder order, unperceived by thee; 
All chance direction, which thou canst not see.” 


Here lies one of the old giants of the 
forest at our feet; by its huge size and 
‘ the fragments of thick rifted bark beside 
. it, it must have had a growth of some two 
, centuries, may be more, drinking in the 
rain, and the dews, and fed by the gasses 
that float unseen upon the atmosphere. 
The earth had sustained it, given support 


‘| to its net work of cable-like roots, fed the 


tender rootlets from its stores of minerals 
and its other resources. ' The roots, those 
vegetable miners, were never idle, but al- 
ways digging material in the dark earth 
to supply the tree with strength and sub- 
stance; building up hour by hour the 
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massive trunk, the branches, the woody 
fibres, taking up and selecting by won- 
drous power, such particles as were suited 
to increase the growth and minister to 
the peculiar qualities of the tree, whether 
it may have been Oak, Maple, Pine, or 
any other species. But while the tree had 
been yearly receiving, it had also been re- 
storing to the earth and to the atmos- 
phere something that it did not require ; 


can these low forms of life be in this lonely 
forest glade, with no eye to mark their 
beauty? Nay, say not so; and may not 
his words be true when the poet says— 
“ Thousands of unseen spirits walk this earth 
Both while we wake and while we sleep ; 
And think, though man were none, 


That earth would want spectators, 
God want praise?” 


These silent laborers have daily work 


it had given back to the earth fresh mat- | before them for which they ask no wages, 
ter in the form of leaves and decayed | nor seek reward, and yet it is for man’s 


A FOREST SCENE, 


branches, and effete bark; it had purified | benefit. 


and changed the gasses by which it had 
lived. Something had gathered up the 
fragments that it had thrown off. Let us 


Possibly some one will say 
“How can these things be? What ser- 
vice can the decaying forest tree, with its 
coating of tiny green Mosses, and_ its 


look closer at the fallen tree that lies be- | Lichens, and its fungi render to man?” 


fore us. What do we see? A verdant 
covering of variegated mosses, soft as 


We will examine the matter more closely 
and shall find that it is a fact, which can 


velvet, but far more lovely; here, on this | be proved if we patiently look into it. 


mouldering old tree-trunk, are miniature 


forests of many species of Mosses, Hyp- | 


nums, Dicranums, Bryums, with Lichens 
of the tenderest grey, yellow, or brown, or 
may be a tuft of fungus brilliant in hues 
of gorgeous scarlet, purple, fawn, or gold, 
exquisite in form and color. What use 


The process is simple and easily under- 
stood; slowly but surely is the effect pro- 
duced. The floating germs of vegetable 
life in the spores (seeds) of the Lichens 
and Mosses falling on the moistened sur- 
face of the decaying timber, finds soil 
suited to the peculiar growth _and devel- 


- . 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 169 


opment of their organs. These minute | it presents a uniform, smooth surface. It 
vegetables may be tiny Lichens, Clado- seems a pity to disturb it in its beauty, 
nias, or Parmelias, such as we notice on , but we would like to look below and see 
old stone walls, or wooden palings, form- | what its work has been during the past 


ing patches of green, or golden yellow ' 


color, which one ignorant of their char- 


acter might take to be only a portion of ' 


weather-worn wood, instead of living or- 
ganisms. These simple forms of vegeta- 


PARMELIA TILIACEA (LICHEN). 


tion in various phases begin the work of 
decomposition; and in time these decay 
and give place to Mosses, which, as they 
increase, send down their wedge-like 
roots between the fibres of the bark and 
into the tissues of the wood already soft- 
ened by the former occupants. The dews, 
the showers, the frosts, and the snow fal- 
ling upon the sponge-like Mosses, invig- 
orate them with their moisture, and they 
continue to increase year by year till they 
form thick mats that cover over the sur- 
face of the wood. Some of these beauti- 
ful Mosses are not mere annuals; that 
lovely Hypnum, with fan-shaped branch- 
es, is of several years continuance, each 
fresh branchlet is the growth of a year. 
I have counted some nine branchlets on 
one stem, but the lower ones already de- 
caying. This Moss is found on decaying, 


CETRARIA JUNIPERINA (LICHEN), 


fallen trée-trunks, and is known as Hyp- 
num splendens, and is not uncommon. 
There are many others that continue year 
after year. 

Let us now raise that mat of velvet- 
looking Moss, which is also a Hypnum 


but so minute and so closely packed that ' 


years. A bed of rich, black vegetable 
mold, the residue of the annual decay of 
the tiny Mosses, meets the eye; below 
‘that mould we look, and lo! we behold 
| layers of decayed wood—a loose network 
of fibres; the cellular tissues have disap- 
peared, and with the least pressure of the 
hand or foot the whole fabric falls into a 
powdery mass. The very heart-wood 
has yielded up its strength under the in- 
fluences of the agencies brought to bear 
upon it; a few more years and it will be 
seen no more. The mighty tree, with the 
Mosses and Lichens will have returned to 
| mother earth, “ashes to ashes and dust 
| 


HYPNUM POPULEUM (MOSS). 


to dust!” The little plants that eat into 
its noble heart have done their work, they, 
too, have disappeared, they are no longer 
needed, the gasses have been set free and 
restored to the atmosphere, but some- 
thing has gathered up all fragments and 
nothing has been lost. 

The Mosses had been a warm, shelter- 
ing home for myriads of insects; these 
had gathered up many fragments during 
their infant state, all tending to reduce 
the wood to the earthy state which was 
again to enter into other forms Then 
: Man comes a settler in the forest wilder- 
ness, an emigrant from his( native, land. 
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He comes to find a home, to clear away 
the giant trees of the wood with ax and 
fire. He clears the ground, sows the 
Wheat and the Corn upon the rich sur- 
face mould, but he may not think that he 
owes much of its fertility to the unseen, 
insignificant agents that for ages and ages 
by the direction of infinite wisdom and 
goodness have been preparing the ground 


to receive the grain that he sows for the | 


life-supporting bread. Thus, by his Heav- 
enly Father’s order “something gathers 
up all fragments and nothing is lost.” 


> 
OUR AQUARIUM. 


It is over two years ago since we first 


got two gold-fish. We had them in a_ 


small glass globe that hung in our parlor 
window by a chain, and looked very pret- 
ty, but the day before going on the 
Y.M. C. A. excursion from Port Hope 
to Rochester and to your gardens I 


cleaned it out, and, in the act of hanging ; 


it up again, the chain broke, and lo! the 


poor fish were on the carpet with glass, . 


gravel, chain and the water that was no 


more good for them. Luckily I had a, 


pan of water in the kitchen, which I flew 
after and had the fish into in half a min- 


ute, and off they went as if nothing had | 
happened. I borrowed a globe until we | 


got the aquarium we have now, and which 
holds three large pails of water, and has 
a pretty rockery with a jet for a fountain 


in the center. At different times we have | 


added sunfish, minnows, bass, polywogs, 
crawfish, turtles and a soldier-fish, and 
by watching them find the peaceful kinds. 
The sunfish we had to take out, as they 


chased the gold-fish and bit their tails: 
and fins, as also did the soldier-fish, but | 


we partitioned him off in one end with a 
pane of glass, and would you believe it! 
he was so crazy after the others that he 
would jump over the top, or we would 
find a hole made in the gravel under the 
glass. We had to make a small scoop- 
net to catch him again. The crawfish 
used to eat each other, I believe, as they 
disappeared one by one, and they tried 
to catch the gold-fish when they went 
near them. We had two polywogs, but 
now one, as the other turned into a frog, 
and in a few days got tired of being a 
frog and died; the other one has been 
trying to do the same since last August, 
when we first noticed signs of the hind 


: legs, and suppose some of these fine days, 
when he gets his fore-paws, he will pull 
off his jacket. The turtle we have left 
we have had since last summer. He was 

| very torpid all winter, as their custom is, 
but about six weeks ago he woke up and 

has been eating beafsteak and all the flies 

‘we could get in the house. He is very 

tame and takes things off our finger; we 

often have him out for a run on the table, 

, which, of course, is a great source of 


‘amusement for the juveniles, who bring” 


him flies. The gold-fish like the beef, 
and there is quite an exciting race be- 
tween them and the turtle when I drop 
in pieces about the size of a hemp-seed. 
If the turtle gets a piece too large for 
him he will tear it to pieces. The poly- 
wogs also like the meat, but only suck 
the juice out of it. Nearly every person 
that I know changes the water too often, 
and think the fish live on air, which I 
/ cannot say of our fish, as they are always 
ready for their bit, and are fat in conse- 
quence. We feed them on the prepared 
food which, I think, is rice paper. They 
like plain boiled rice as well, but as the 
food is handy we use it. We found once 
a week often enough to change the water 
| in the globe, and once a month for the 
aquarium. A small Calla Lily in a pot 
sunk in the gravel answers well for keep- 
ing the water pure, and last fall I got 
some Water Cress from the creek, which 
is green still. I would not do without 
my fish any more than I would do with- 
out my birds and flowers.—Mkrs. W. J. N., 
Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
Bee lg Ss 


- IN PREPARATION. 


As the wild flowers bloom, we are hav- 
| ing drawings made of some of them with 
the intention of presenting their portraits 
| to the readers of this department. It isa 
fact that most of our young people, and 
we might add old people, know very little 
about our common wild flowers. Many 
of these plants are to be found over a 
wide extent of our country, and if young 
friends will collect them as they may find 
them and press them between papers, or 
in large books, they may be able to recog- 
| nize them eventually when the engrav- 
ings and descriptions are given. The 
date and place of collecting should be 
written on a small ticket of white paper 
and placed with the specimens. 
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JUNE, REGAL QUEEN of summer, comes | 
to us in this climate redolent with the _ 


perfume and brilliant with the hues of a 
thousand flowers, and attended by multi- 
tudes of birds that fill the air with their 
melodies. Air, earth and waters are 
thronged with creatures rejoicing in life. 


At this season above all others our sen- | 


sible kinship with nature is strongest. 
The expanding verdure in its freshness, 


the wonderful activity of vegetation as it | 


meets our eyes day by day, the songs of 
birds, the gambols and frolics of the ani- 
mals, the gleesome movements of the 


finny creatures, and the buzz and flutter | 


of innumerable insect wings, all meet 
within us with responsive joy of the con- 
sciousness of existence. If idleness may 
- be indulged, one may not be blamed for 
an hour, now and then, in this first sum- 
mer month, taken for sweet and pure 
communion with nature; in field and 
grove, in the deep wild-wood, beside the 


murmuring stream, or in view of the sea’s | 


wide expanse, everywhere, one, to whose 
ear the voice of nature is familiar, and 
whose heart is receptive of her teachings, 
may hear lessons more impressive: than 
those of surpliced priest, and music sweet- 
er and more sublime than that of organ 
and full-voiced choir. 

How awakens now the memory to the 
songs of those nature-bards in our own 
dear mother-tongue, Mitton, and Cow- 


PER, and THOMPSON, and WorpDsworTH, 
and BRYANT, and others long since en- 
shrined in our hearts, and, also, sadly 
may their names be mentioned who have 
just left us, LONGFELLow, and EMERSON, 
peace to their ashes! 

But let us rejoice with rejoicing nature, 
and, guided by her, as children by a 
mother, we shall be led in life’s safest 
paths. 

Our gardens, now so full of beauty and 
promise, are viewed with enjoyment and 
hope. Roses and Lilies and other hum- 
bler flowers assure us of the satisfaction 
that will follow all our worthy efforts. 
We may have our trials in the garden and 
our disappointments, but if we love the 
‘plants our enjoyment will come day by 
day ; even should some unexpected dis- 
aster destroy much of our work, ruining 
many plants, still what is left will be 
the more highly prized. The heat, the 
drought, the insects, and possibly the 
frost, may try our patience and our cour- 
age, but if we shall stand the tests in 
such times of trial we shall succeed. We 
have yet to bring forward to perfection 
| the later-blooming plants and to plant 
some of the later crops of vegetables. 
_ Every department of the garden now de- 
| mands attention. The vines and the or- 
chards, the flower-borders and beds, the | 
lawn and the shrubbery, the vegetables 
and the border of herbs need our daily 
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visit, and our watchful care. With honest | month and next sowings may be made of 

effort and intelligent skill we may hope | various kinds of annuais that will give 

for full pleasures and fair profits for all | their blooms at Christmas and after. The 

the time spent in the garden. , house plants that are to be preserved can 
One of the most important qualifica- | 


now be removed to the garden border, 
and there be planted out, or those 
that will be best so treated, plunged 
beneath the surface of the soil 
while remaining in the pots. Some 
of these may be better suited with 
avery little shade, others will be 
stronger for a full exposure to the 
sunlight. With very few exceptions 
the house-plants should go to the 
open ground for the summer. Many 
of our readers have become satis- 
fied that their arrangements for 
window-plants are not as good as 
they might be, and have deter- 
mined upon change of some kind 
with a view to improvement. It is 
» surprising to any one, when the 
facts are first known, that so great 
Ps : P ; a diversity of character should ex- 
THE GARDEN AT THE WINDOW. ist in windows and rooms in regard 
to their adaptation to plant growth. 
tions for good gardening, as for most Almost every window has an individu- 
other affairs of life, is foresight. A good | ality of its own with -peculiar features 
view ahead, with proper preparations for | that makes it more or less suitable for 
coming events, almost insures successful | this or that kind of plants, and the pecu- 
- issue. For the next day particular de-  liarities are to be known only after trial 
tails need to be scanned, and : 
arrangements made for what 
may be peculiar circumstances ; AS 
for the coming week and suc- Ay 
ceeding month wider scope | 
must be given; so, also, for 
several months and the follow- 
ing season decisions must be 
reached and plans made now. | / 
The cultivator of the soil must | 
‘look at least a year and often | 
several years ahead. This is 
one of the imperious demands [@ 
of nature, and even the lady 
who cultivates only some house 
plants cannot escape it; with all 
else that is now exacting atten- | 
tion, some thought must be | 
given to those plants that are 
expected to brighten our rooms 
in the cold season. Now we | = 
can propagate many kinds of THE BAY-WINDOW GARDEN. 
soft-wooded plants, and make 
sowings of seeds of some of these that | and more or less experience. Plants are 
‘will come to perfection in winter. The | sometimes seen to flourish remarkably in 
Chinese Primrose and the Cineraria may | some shop window, or some poor dwel- 
yet be taken in hand, and during this | ling, or elsewhere that one would least 
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expect them to thrive, while often in well- | illustrations shows curtains for enclosing 
appointed residences constantly heated | the window, while the last one is supplied 
they fail to satisfy a reasonable expecta- | with sash doors. The latter method is 
tion. Evidently in the one case they find | better than that of the curtains, although 
suitable conditions for their development | the appearance in the room may not be 
and fail of it in the other. 
The fumes of coal-gas, 
dry air, and dust, all o! 
which are often com- | 
bined in some _living- 
rooms, are detrimental 
to the health of plants. 
The illustrations here © 
presented are all taken )) 
from photographs, and J 
consequently represent 
actual places. They pre- 
sent a gradation from the | 
simple window-stand to | 
an enclosed window con- 
servatory. We have seen 
this past winter plants at | 
the window at the end of 
a room that were as fine 
as one could hope for, 
but often this is not the 
case, neither does the 
fault appear to be in the care they re- | so graceful; but this defect is partly met 
ceive. A recessed bay-window is, of | by the sight of the plants through the 
itself, a decided advantage over a window | glass, and by the use of light drapery of 
in a straight wall, for a place is there pro- | lace one may exercise even exquisite 
vided for the plants where they may re- | taste in the furnishing. One may secure 
main without being considered in the | results in the enclosed window space that 
are impossible in the 
open room, and a win- 
dow of this description, 
though heated only in 
connection with the ad- 
joining room, may do 
excellent service, not 
merely as a conserva- 
tory where plants may 
be kept during their 
blooming season, but as 
a place for the growth 
of some kinds of plants 
in their different stages. 
During the next three 
months any desired win- 
dow improvements can 
be made, and not be left 
until occupancy is de- 
WINDOW GARDEN WITH ARCH AND CURTAINS. manded. When plants 
are removed from the 
way. The next improvement to make is | garden to the house it is often the case 
to enclose the window space, so that the | that their fate is sealed in the first few 
air and the temperature may be regulated | weeks at the most after removal, some- 
independently of the room. One of the | times in a few days. They then require 
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peculiar treatment, and tneir wants must 
be met or they will suffer for the neglect. 

These suggestions may be useful to 
some who may read them merely as in- 
centives of thought and action, while de- 
tails will be arranged for individual cases 
as desired. But the plant-grower or the 
gardener may take as his motto the old 
saying that “What is worth doing is 
worth doing well.”. A plant for ornament 
cannot be too ornamental and cannot be 
too well grown, ‘it may be hideous, as 


WINDOW GARDEN WITH GLASS DOORS. 


plants often are, by neglect. A succulent 
fruit or a garden vegetable cannot be too 
good to eat—they are often worthless, or 
even worse, for want of timely care and 
labor. But to the genuine plant-lover 
care for his plants is pleasure, and labor 
for them is a pastime. Poorly grown 
plants of any kind are the most extrava- 
gant. What can be more expensive than 
to make the first or principal preparation 


fora garden and then to neglect those | 


minor operations which are so necessary 
to success? So, too, the purchase of 
plants and the care of them for months 
while they become weak and diseased 
and are a prey to insects, is anything but 
a profitable or pleasureable investment. 
On whatever extent we undertake to cul- 


tivate plants we should aim to produce | 


the best. 
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| GROUP OF MONTHLY ROSES. 


The colored plate in this number pre- 
sents some Roses that contrast strongly 
in color and somewhat in form. The 
pale yellow, half-opened bud is Cornelia 
Cook, a Tea that has acquired the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most beautiful, 
and at the same time one of the most 
desirable for pot-culture for winter-bloom- 
ing. Itis the finest in its half-opened con- 


dition as here shown. The three open 
specimens are all Bourbons. The 
full, dark-colored one is Queen of 
Bedders, and its name is expressive of 
its extreme value, as it is one of the 
best for pegging down, yielding its 
blooms in great profusion. The pink 
variety is Hermosa, and its beauty 
may be judged by the plate, which is 
a very fair representation of it. It is 
one of the hardiest of the monthlies, 
standing out with us comparatively 
uninjured every winter. The ends of 
the shoots kill back a little, but not 
enough to do any harm. All the va- 
rieties of this group may be wintered 
out in this part of the country with 
only slight protection. At the base 
of the group is a popular old sort 
one never tires of seeing, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison; it is valuable for 
winter-blooming, and all of them are 
among the very best for bedding. 
There is much interest in this 
country now in the cultivation of 
Roses, and especially in the month- 
lies, and we are confident that we are 
' doing a service to those of our readers 
| who are not acquainted with these sorts, 
in representing them, and noticing their 
particular qualities and values. Still we 
| hope not to convey the impression that 
there are not many other varieties that 
| will rank equally high as those now under 
notice. In the cultivation of these Roses 
the soil cannot well be made too rich. If 


| Roses are allowed to starve or grow feebly 


they are far more liable to the attacks of 
mildew and insects, and if attacked their 
destruction is swifter and surer. A good 
coating of well-rotted stable-manure can 
be given in the fall, and, if during the 
summer it is necessary, liquid manure can 
be used. Occasional syringing with soap- 
suds from whale-oil soap, and with clear 
water, will usually keep the plants free 
from insects. 


_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES. 


The Chinese Primrose is the plant par 
excellence for winter blooming, being 
more desirable for that purpose than its 
popular rival, the Geranium. It is supe- 
rior to the latter for house-culture for 
three reasons: first, because it requires 
less room, being a low-growing, compact 
plant; secondly, it does not require a ray 
of sunshine, thriving, as it does, in a 
north window, and only asking for light; 
thirdly, it has a very pleasant perfume, 
which is “the one thing lacking” in the 
Geranium; so that, while not wishing to 
disparage the Geranium, which is one of 
my favorite flowers, I must concede to 
the Chinese Primrose the preference as a 
winter-blooming window plant. 

The Primrose is easily raised from the 
seed, flowering the first year; seed sown 
in March will produce good plants, which 
will flower at, or before, Christmas time, 
while a second sowing in April will insure 
flowers for the latter part of the winter. 
Plants may be had to flower in a shorter 
period than this, perhaps, if grown in the 
hot, moist atmosphere of the greenhouse, 
but people who have to rely upon the dry 
air of the living-room for Primrose grow- 
ing, should not postpone sowing the seed 
until it is very late, or failure will proba- 
bly be the result. Primroses should not 
be forced by heat and sunshine into pre- 
mature flowering, but should be kept ina 
cool place through the summer, that they 
may have sufficient time to become 


strong, thrifty plants with plenty of roots, 


in order to bloom in a satisfactory man- 
ner during winter. The seed should be 
sown in a box of fine and mellow earth, 
as the roots are very delicate and cannot 
easily penetrate hard soil. The seed 
should be lightly covered with earth, and 
glass placed over the box to retain the 
mils care being taken, however, to 
165 


give air if any mould appears. Place the 
box in a warm place, only watering when 
the ground begins to look dry, and in a 
few days the plants will appear. The 
earth should never, while the seeds are 
germinating, be allowed to become really 
dry, but should be watered at the slightest 
appearance of dryness. After the plants 
have attained the proper size for trans- 
planting they should be pricked out into 
three-inch pots and, later in the season, 
after the lower leaves begin to turn brown, 
into five or six-inch pots, where they may 
be left to flower. 

In potting the Primrose, leaf-mold, com- 
mon garden earth, and sand may be used, 
or, if the leaf-mold cannot be had, the 
earth from the “ chip-yard ” may be taken 
instead. Primroses should not be watered 
profusely, and the leaves and buds, like 
those of many other plants with hirsute 
foliage, should not be wet. In fact, one 
great secret of growing the Primrose suc- 
cessfully, is to water sparingly. Some of 
the double varieties are very beautiful, 
but are not considered to be as hardy as 


| the single kinds, and, therefore, they are 


not so suitable for the amateur florist. 
The double varieties which I have grown 
from seed have not generally been very 
satisfactory in form, growing often in an 
irregular or unpleasant manner, but the 
single ones may always be relied upon for 
beautiful flowers. 

Though Primroses may be propagated 
by division of the plants, yet, except in 
the case of the double kinds, it is best to 
raise them from seed, as the flowers are 
very large and fine on young plants. By 
having a plant-stand made with four or 


. five shelves five or six inches apart, and 


just wide enough to hold a six-inch pot, a 
large number of Primroses can be grown 
ina common window, producing the ef- 
fect of a Primrose bank, the foliage and 
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flowers of each shelf hiding the pots on 
the shelf above, so that the whole looks 
like a mass of verdure and flowers.— 
Mrs. H.R. L., Hoosac, N.Y. 
a & oe ___—_ 
THE SHOWY CEREUS. 
The showy Cereus, C. speciosissimus, is 
one of the most beautiful as well as one 
of the most easily cultivated of the genus. 


It is to be found in almost every amateur’s | 


greenhouse, as well as in many collections 
of window-garden plants. It is a native of 
South America, whence it was introduced 
in 1816. It grows from two to four feet 
in height, with an erect three or four- 


angled stem or stock, and very large, : 


showy, diurnal flowers, of a rich, showy 
crimson and purple color, which are pro- 
duced on well-grown specimens during 
the months of May and June. Notwith- 


standing the fact that it is a plant so com- 
mon and so easily cultivated, it is of rare 
occurrence to find a well-grown healthy 
specimen, and, on this account, a few re- 
marks on its cultivation may not be out 
of place. 

In order to flower this species success- 
fully, it should be given a somewhat lib- 
eral treatment. It requires a pot pro- 
portionate to the size of the plant, and 
thrives best in a compost composed of 
two parts well-rotted manure, and a liber- 
al addition of old mortar or lime rubbish, 
the whole being thoroughly mixed. Care 


should be taken to give abundant and | 


good drainage, as this is a most essential 
point in the culture of this plant. Re- 
potting should be done just before the 
plants start into growth. After the plants 
have ceased flowering they can be placed 
outside in a sheltered position until the 
middle of September, when they should 
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be removed to the house. The plants 
should be confined to five or six sfrong 
stems, neatly tied to a neat trellis, and 
while these are in a healthy condition, the 
growth of others from the bottom should 
not be allowed. Give the plant little or 
no water from September until March, 
but during its season of growth water 
should be given moderately, and just be- 
fore its flowers commence to expand in- 
crease the quantity ; an occasional water- 
ing of liquid manure will prove beneficial. 
A writer, in describing these plants, says: 
“The best way to flower them is to ex- 
pose to the air all summer, which causes 
the stalks to become plump, and thus 
throws them into flower.” 

Propagation is effected by cuttings, also 
by division of the plant at the time of 
potting. Cuttings, when taken off, should 
be left to dry a few weeks, or until they 
become dry and shrivelled, then potted, 
otherwise they will rot immediately. 

With a little care and attention this 
Cereus can be wintered in a dry, cool 
cellar, if the temperature averages 42°. 
In a lower temperature the plant will soon 
decay.—Cuas. E. PARNELL, Queens, L. I. 


—_—_———_——_« «» +—______ 
OUR NATIVE CLIMBERS. 


The saying, “ A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country,” may like- 
wise be figuratively applied to plants, and 
it so serves my purpose. The vines which 
clamber in such wild profusion along our 
fences, in our pasture fields, and through 
our woodlands, are too often thought un- 
worthy of notice, much less a place by 
our verandas, our ornamental rockeries, 
stumperies, and summer houses.  Fre- 
quently this oversight arises from unwar- 
ranted ignorance; for instance, if many 
persons knew that the Bignonia radicans 
advertised so extensively in floral cata- 
logues is none other than our common, 
but for that reason none the less beautiful, 
Trumpet Creeper, indigenous from Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois southward, they 
would forthwith transplant it from thicket 
to garden, there to train it with the watch- 
ful, attentive care its many pleasing fea- 
tures merit. Plants in order to come un- 
der cultivation not unfrequently have to 
be introduced by some one in authority. 
If by chance some wild plants rear their 
sweet and modest heads on the lawn, the 
gardener, ten chances to one, is ready to 
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uproot them and cast them aside as 
weeds, because nameless or common, un- 
less, fortunately, some one better informed 
appearing at the right moment beg their 
lives, and, giving their botanical creden- 
tials, etc., satisfactorily prove them fit as- 
sociates for Flora’s most royal subjects, 
and they are therefore permitted to re- 
main. 

Though our country cannot boast the 
aristocratic, time-honored English Ivy, 
yet it is surprising how many really beau- 
tiful native climbers and creepers we 
have. Always first among the latter | 
would rank the Virginia Creeper, Ampe- 
lopsis quinquefolia, a well-known woody 
creeper of the Grape family. This vine is 
now being extensively introduced in Eu- 


rope, and even bids fair to supersede the | 


English Ivy, because of its always pre- 
senting a thick, leafy appearance, while 
the Ivy gets thin and ragged in patches. 
The large quintate leaves constitute a 
luxuriant, glossy green foliage, admirably 
adapted for covering walls and making 
unsightly outhouses beautiful and inviting 
to the eye. All summer, day after day, 


fresh leaves unfolding add new beauty to | 
a well-grown creeper, only to reach cul- , 


mination with autumn’s deepening blush 
of crimson dye. 


Another variety, Ampelopsis Veitchii, | 


introduced from Japan, is becoming popu- 
lar. Its most distinctive feature being 
that the leaves are smaller in size. 

The names, American Woodbine and 
American Ivy, have been applied to our 
native species causing confusion, by some 
supposing the latter term to be inter- 


changeable with the Poison Ivy, Rhus | 
Toxicodendron, which also climbs high | 


trees and walls. Both are often found 
growing together, the one, Virginia Creep- 
er, perfectly harmless, the other, a very 
dangerous plant, as I can vouch by my 
own experience. One can readily dis- 
tinguish these plants by noticing that the 


Ampelopsis has five-parted leaves, while : 


those of the Rhus are but three-parted. 
Another fact is worthy of notice. We 
have no native vines with five-parted 
leaves that are poisonous. 

Of the Clematis, Virgin’s Bower, we 
have two or three species indigenous to 
the woods from Vermont to Ohio and 
Georgia. Though not vigorous growers, 
they are admirably adapted for trellis- 
work. Clematis viorna, Leather Flower, 


' presents quite a curious appearance, with 
its thick-leaved, purple, nodding flowers, 
but it is an object of wonder when it drops 
its floral burden, and in its stead are 
seeds with long plumose tails, charming 
from their very oddity. 

Another very handsome climber is the 
Green Briar, Smilax rotundifolia, the only 
genus of the Northern States exhibiting 
an example of a woody endogenous stem. 
In general appearance, however, it re- 
sembles the exogens, its leaves being 
netted-veined, and it has also other char- 
acteristics peculiar to the exogens. This 
vine is such an ambitious and diligent 
climber as often to cover large trees, its 
stems sometimes extending from one tree 
to another, a distance of forty or fifty feet. 
The flowers, which are insignificant, are 
borne in umbels, and in the course of the 
season are followed by small clusters 
of black berries. In autumn the leaves 
turn to a bright yellow, and the vines 
being in this state cut, and the leaves 
pressed with a kot iron, are, with the little 
bunches of berries quite effective as house 
decorations. There are, also, native va- 
rieties of the Smilax that are not much 
more than trailers, which in autumn are 


/ very valuable for decorating purposes, 


their leaves being unusually brilliant in 
coloring. 

The Adlumia cirrhosa, Alleghany Vine, 
native of the Alleghany mountains, is a 
pretty biennial climber, with pale green, 
delicate foliage. The leaves are so di- 
vided in a pinnate manner as to suggest | 
Fern fronds. The flowers, which are 
numerous, are borne in pale pink clusters. 
It is a fine plant for arbors and trellises. 

A vine which we see little of outside 
‘its favorite haunt near some cooling 
brookside, is the Moon Seed, Menisper- 
mum Canadense. It has smooth, round, 
_ shining green leaves, small yellow flow- 
ers, and bears a black drupe resembling 
Grapes. Altogether it is a very graceful 
and ornamental climber, and deserves to 
be better known. - 

Solanum Dulcamara, or Bitter Sweet, so 
i called from the rind having first a bitter 
and then a sweet taste, is a desirable 
woody climber, with a profusion of bril- 
_liant green, ovate, heart-shaped leaves. 
Though originally a native of Europe, it 
has now become so thoroughly natural- 
ized in our older States as frequently to 
be classed among our indigenous plants. 
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The flowers of this woody climber are 
borne in small cymes, and, like other 
species of Nightshade, are not very large 
or showy; the flowers, however, are suc- 
ceeded by bright-red oval berries, which 
are much prized for winter decoration, as 
they retain their showy coloring an in- 
definite length of time. 

A pretty little annual twiner is Polygo- . 
num dumetorum, Hedge Bindweed, or, | 
as we have commonly heard it called, | 
Wild Buckwheat. Its loose panicles of 
tiny pinkish-white flowers, with winged 
calyx, enlarging as the seed ripens, strong- 
ly resemble Buckwheat. This vine, when . 
once introduced will seed itself, and each 
year reappear in all the fresh loveliness 
of its pristine beauty. 

In striking contrast to the little annual 
just mentioned is the Wild Grapevine, 
Vitis zstivalis, one of our most ambitious 
perennial climbers, often ascending trees 
to a great height, and hanging like cables 
suspended from the branches. This vine 
is a native of woods and groves through- 
out the United States, and is much valued 
in cultivation for its deep shade in sum- 
mer-arbors and the like. One of the 
most beautiful natural summer-houses I 
ever saw was completely covered with 
this thick-leaved climber. The frame- 
work was simply two trees which the . 
Grapevines had entirely covered and en- 
veloped, doors and windows being cut 
with the aid of pruning-shears. 

The Trumpet Creeper, which I men- 
tioned before, may be trained by frequent : 

’ pruning, if so desired, into a beautiful and 
shrub-like tree ; for myself I confess a de- 
cided preference for the natural bent of 
the plant, and so let it run riot at its own 
sweet will.—R. E. M., Felicity, Ohio. 


a 
A WEEK IN HEREFORD. 


A few years ago I spent a week in the 
beautiful neighbordood of the King's acre 
Rose nurseries, near Hereford, England, 
(Cranston’'s), and fairly revelled in the 

rilliance, beauty, and fragrance of their 
acres of splendor. The nurseries and 
their divisions are bounded and set off 
by evergreens of all shades and forms, 
and of wonderful beauty individually and 
in mass, very many sorts flourishing to 
perfection which perish under our ardent , 
sun, and in our burning air. When not 
intoxicating myself among the Roses, I : 


wandered through the lovely country, or 
studied the British, Roman, and medizval 
remains with which that country, on the 
long disputed border line between Welsh 
and English, is thickly studded. The 
people, too,—the looks, talk, habits and 
work of the untraveled natives of the 
soil, were another unending source of en- 
tertaining interest, and the home-like 
comfort of the inns, with their motherly 
landladies, added to the pleasure of the 
sojourn. 

Among the list of Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses a familiar name caught my atten- 
tion, that of an old acquaintance and 
friend, a genuine lover of the plants and 
trees that he cultivates. The Rose, bear- 
ing the name, Mons. E. Y. Teas, was of 
the highest strain of delicacy and beauty, 
and I have not been surprised to find it 
in nearly all the lists of highest prize win- 
ners at late Rose shows in various parts 
of .England. But: it quails before the 
trials of our climate, and soon becomes a 
prey to mildew, so that, although worthily 
named for a worthy American by the 
French originator of so many new beau- 
ties, EUGENE VERDIER, it is only in the 
mild and humid air of the British Isles. 
that it can exhibit its full loveliness.—W., 
Tyrone, Pa. 

372 __ 
FLOWERS FOR THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Vick :—Please allow me to say a 
few words in favor of Nemophila insignis. 
While I admire all the varieties of Ne- 
mophila, this one is to me far the prettiest. 
The Nemophila is such a modest little 
flower that I fear it has been much slight- 
ed. When seeds are sown here in the 


NEMOPHILA, 


fall we may have the bright blue flowers 
in profusion during the months of March 
and April. The plants are hardy, and re- 
quire so little attention that they are suit- 
able to recommend to amateurs. I speak 
from experience, for when I made gny 
first attempt at flower-gardening 1 had 
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many more failures than successes. The 
Nemophila, however, gave me no trouble 
and much pleasure. 


ERYSIMUM. 


Another flower I would heartily recom- 
mend to those cultivating out-of-door 
plants is Erysimum. Sow seeds here in 
the autumn, and early, very early, the 
large heads of bloom will appear and re- 
main in beauty a long time. The blooms 
are much more fragrant, too, than when 
they come later in the season. Like the 
Nemophila, Erysimum will almost take 
care of itself.— Mrs. E. B. H., White 
Plains, Ga. 


ee 
A SUMMER DAY. 


Oh perfect day of summer time ! 

I see the purple shadows climb 

The peaceful hills, as down the west 
The sun goes journeying to his rest, 
While all the valley at my feet 

Is wrapped in calm as deep and sweet 
As that which in my fancy lies 

About the peaks of Paradise, 

And softly to my heart | say, 

Is Heaven more fair than earth to-day? 


The wind is sleeping on the hill, 

The robin carols softly still. 

But far away, as heard in dreams, 

His mid-day song of gladness seems. 
Beside his nest he rocks and swings, 
While, thinking of the folded wings 
Beneath her breast, his brown wife broods 
In the green maple’s solitudes, 

So near, and yet so far away 

As things of which we dream to-day. 


The river’s voice is low and sweet 

Where Lily leaves, a fairy fleet, 

Are rising, falling, by the shores— 

Lite-boats adrift with idle oars. 

T see the water-fairies dance 

Among the rushes on the banks, 

Where, crowned with plume, and armed with 
lance, 

The tall reeds stand in stately ranks, 

And ancy that some Pan to-day 

Is fashioning pipes whereon to play. 


All day the elves of June have swung 
The Lily-bells the grass among, 

And filled the air with melody 

Like that which comes in dreams to me,— 
Sweet airs from Elfland, vague as sweet, 


That only those who dream can hear 
When rest is round us, to complete 
The happy day that crowns the year,— 
The happy day when life to me 

Is dream, and dream reality. 


Wild Roses, in the wayside gloom, 
Shake down a shower of sweet perfume 
To lull me in a lotos-dream 

Of drifting down enchanted stream. 
Oh, softly, slowly, out to sea 

A fairy shallop drifts with me. 

The world seems fading from my gaze; 
The hills recede in amber haze. 

Blown outwardly by unfelt wind 

I leave the cares of earth behind. 


The sky has seemed, the whole day through, 
Like’a great Violet, overturned, 

With sunshine filtering through its blue, 
While idle, dreaming, unconcerned, 

I lay among the grass and heard 

The cricket chirp, and talk of bird, 

And saw the clouds sail softly by 

Between me and the great, clear sky, 

Like argosies our heart sent out 

To find the treasures dreamed about. 


No discord mars the silver tune 

To which is set this day of June— 

A poem from the hand of God, 
Wrote out in sky, and tree, and sod. 
I read it in the upper air, 

1 see it, hear it everywhere. 

And I, who am not learned, nor wise 
In lore which many scholars prize, 
Have talked with Nature as a friend 
Whose love I fully comprehend. 


And such strange things as she has told! 
The secret of the sunshine’s gold ; 

The mystery of the growing corn; 

How Roses break apart at morn; 

What the wind whispers to the Pine— 
Ah, all these mysteries are mine. 

But I may never tell to you 

What I have heard. Your ear must be 
Laid close against her heart so true 

To understand each mystery. 


—EBEN E, RExForD. 
+ > o_____ 


JAPAN PERSIMMON. 


There is yet a prospect of our enjoying 
whatever of nice and good there may be 
in the Japan Persimmon. Mr. T. V. Mun- 
son, of Denison, Texas, had fruit last 
year from a tree of the variety called 
Imperial, received from California with 
the Mikado and Davis, which latter win- 
ter-killed to the ground, as did some of 
the Imperials. The fruit of the Imperial 
was vermilion in color; very beautiful ; 
of a rich, custard-like consistency and 
flavor, and without the least astringency. 
Mr. M. applied pollen from a native male 
tree to the blossoms, and now has hybrid 
seeds, which make a starting point for a 
very interesting and promising line of im- 
provement.—W. : 
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ROSE LEGENDS. 


In the neighborhood of Jerusalem is a 
pleasant valley which still bears the name 
of Solomon’s Rose garden, and where, 
according to the Mahomedan myth, a 
compact was made between the wise man 
and genii of the Morning Land, which 
was writ not in blood, like the bond be- 
tween Faust and Mephistopheles, nor in 
gall, like our modern treaties, but with 
saffron and rose-water on the petals of 
white Roses. In the Catholic Tyrol in 


the present day betrothed swains are ex- | 


pected to carry a Rose during the period 
of their betrothal, as a warning to young 
maidens of their engaged state. Roses 


have played, and still play, an important 


part in popular usages in many other 
parts of the world. In Germany young 
girls deck their hair with white Roses for 
their confirmation, their entrance into the 
world, and when, at the end of life’s ca- 
reer, the aged grandmother departs to 
her eternal rest, a last gift in shape of a 
Rose garland is laid upon her bier. 

Julius Cesar, it is recorded, was fain to 
hide his baldness at the age of thirty with 
the produce of the Roman Rose gardens, 
as Anacreon hid the snows of eighty win- 
ters under a wreath of Roses. At mid- 
Lent the Pope sends a golden Rose to 
particular churches or crowned heads 
whom he designs especially to honor. 
MarTIN LUTHER wore a Rose at his gir- 
dle. In these instances the Rose serves 
as a symbol of ecclesiastical wisdom. A 
Rose was figured on the headsman’s ax 
of the Voehmgericht. Many orders, fra- 
ternities, and societies have taken the 
Rose as their badge; the Rosecrucians 
may be instanced, the “Society of the 
Rose” of Hamburgh, an association of 
learned ladies of the seventeenth century, 
is a less known example. It was divided 
into four sections, the Roses, the Lilies, 
the Violets, and the Pinks. The Holy 
Medardus instituted in France the custom 
of “La Rosiere,” by which in certain lo- 
calities a money gift and a crown of 
Roses was bestowed on the devoutest and 
most industrious maiden in the commune. 
At Treviso a curious Rose-play is, or was, 
held annually. A castle was erected with 
tapestry and silken hangings, and de- 
fended by the best-born maidens in the 
city against the attacks of the young 
bachelors, almonds, nutmegs, Roses, and 
squirts filled with Rose-water being the 


. the Red and White Roses. 


ammunition freely used on both sides. 
In English history we have the wars of 
The poet in 
all time has used the Rose as the symbol 
of purity, of love, and of beauty, and to 
the present hour it maintains its popu- 
larity against ‘all other floral beauties.— 
S. W. V., Melbourne, Australia. 
SOME BEAUTIFUL TREES. 

Mere beauty is no longer considered 
unnecessary to the development of the 
human race, and the variety of graceful 
forms and rich colors of many trees fur- 
nish an important factor. A land without 
trees is a desert, and a desert may well 
be defined as a land without trees. The 
Palm and the Pine have tong stood as 
representatives of their different latitudes. 
The Palm, with its tuft of waving plumes, 
and the Pine, with its masses of dark 
green and its sweet melancholy voice, 
have both their admirers. Bavarp Tay- 
Lor tells us that when he first saw the 
Palm in the full splendor of its tropical 
beauty, he wavered in his allegiance to 
the Pine of his native hills, until the 


' breeze sprang up and he heard the metal- 


lic clashing of its leaves, then, remember- 
ing the plaintive music of the Pine, he re- 
turned to his first love. 

There is the American Elm, with its 
drooping, swaying branches, its majestic 
trunk and delicate foliage. In grace of 


| form and outline it is not far behind the 


Palm of the tropics. It springs up along 
our water courses, and bathes its feet in 
the rushing stream, while its branches 
wave to and fro in the summer’s breeze. 
If left to its own sweet will, in a broad 
field, it often becomes the finest object of 
the landscape. There are four or five 
large Elms on the bank of a stream, not 
far from my home, and in most of my 
“tramps ” during the season of foliage, I 
find myself stopping to admire these lords 
of the soil. 

The Sugar Maple is another favorite of 
our northern lands, beloved for its sweet 
fluid in early spring, as well as its grateful 
shade in midsummer, and its magnificent 
colors in autumn. During the long win- 
ter its red and yellow leaves may brighten 
the walls of our homes. If the Calla re- 
fuses to blossom, if the Heliotrope finds 
too little sunshine in the window, if the 
Begonias all freeze, and the’ Geraniums 
hide their diminished heads, there is still 
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some brightness in these pressed and 
varnished leaves. The Maple, like the 
Elm, needs plenty of space to develop a 
perfect form, and may fate stay the hand 
of the barbarian who would lop off its 
lower branches. It is scarcely less de- 
structive to the beauty of an evergreen to 
be pruned than that of a Maple. A well- 
rounded top, growing low upon the trunk 
is its most beautjful form. 
row of these trees, in front of a house, 
only a few feet from the highway, and, of 
course, there was “too much shade,” the 
house was too dark, and straightway a 
man with a saw and a ladder proceeds to 
cut off a number of branches, leaving a 
series of hummocks up and down a long 


trunk, deforming the trees beyond all re- 
If there is too much shade, lay | 


covery. 
the ax to the root of the tree, but do not 
leave it standing, a deformed, forlorn ob- 
ject, having no joy in existence. Now, do 


not tell me that a one-sided, shapeless - 


tree is as happy as a well-grown, hand- 
some one. The former certainly looks 
very miserable, and has little power of 
imparting happiness to others. 

The Willows which stand upon the 
bank of the pond and watch their reflect- 
ed forms in the water below, furnish an 
agreeable variety in color, as they whiten 
in the breeze. They are more attractive 
in thick hedges, and though they have an 
uncanny habit of growing scraggy and 
dropping decayed branches, they are still 
handsome. A pond without its willows 
loses half its charm. 

Evergreens are trees for “dress parade,” 
for the lawn and the terrace. A Spruce 
is never so handsome as when it grows a 


perfect cone, and the larger it grows, , 


other things being equal, the handsomer 
it is. 
] have always felt a touch of envy when 


thinking of the magnificent parks of the . 


English gentry, with their avenues of old 
Oaks. In this land of liberty the soil is 
divided more equally; a laboring man 


may have a home of his own instead of a) 


tenant's cottage, yet there will come the 


thoughts of those family seats kept intact | 


for generations, and the grand old trees 
that grow in their grounds are not to be 
disturbed by a new comer who may have 
use for them as lumber. 

The trees in a wood, though not to be 


admired as individuals, are beautiful in» 


their collective shade. Who has not 


I have seen a. 


spent delightful hours, sittting on the 
ground, looking up through the branches 
| at the delicate tracery of foliage against 
the sky? It is no wonder the ancient 
Greeks, in their simple, out-door life, 
created a wood-nymph for every tree, a 
| fairy for every grotto, a water-sprite for 
every stream, giving each almost a soul 
_ in their poetic imagery.—N. 
--————__— a oe 


‘GRASSES AND DRIED FLOWERS. 


Those who have never seen the beauti- 
ful grasses that are cultivated by florists 
and dyed with so much taste and skill, 
have no idea of how much more attrac- 
tive a home can be made at a very small 
expense. A plain room decorated with 
some of these grasses with a mingling of 
everlasting flowers, can be made a con- 
stant source of pleasure during the dreary 
winter season. A few stately Pampas 
plumes in beautiful colors, some of the 
graceful Feather grass, and a few bright 
everlasting flowers placed in a pair of 
large vases on the mantle, and home 
grasses gathered during pleasant walks 
in late summer-time, with a small mixture 
of colored Sea Oatg among them, will 
make attractive the plainest apartment. 
The Agrostis, too, for small vases, and 
other small varieties, deserve honorable 
,mention. The French Immortelles, with 
their small, perfectly-formed blooms, must 

not be omitted. 

A box of these grasses and flowers pro- 
cured two winters ago are as pretty now 
as ever, and are admired by all who see 
_them. A gentleman just from the Atlanta 
Exposition, where much that was beauti- 
ful in the floral line was exhibited, and a 
host of other things worthy of notice, re- 
marked to me while inspecting my dis- 
play of grasses and flowers, that he had 
seen nothing in Atlanta finer to look 
upon or better worth seeing.—E. B.H., 


White Plains, Ga. 
———__ > <> ——___—__ 


THe Pockiincton GRaAprE.—I_ have 
heard this spring from several parties that 
the Pocklington Grape has a bad fault as 
a market fruit, of dropping its berries 
when quite ripe. Whether this report is 
true concerning it will probably be better 
known another year. For my own part, 
as I do not raise fruit for sale, but for my 
own table, I do not regard it as a matter 
of much consequence to me.—W. S.C, 
Pittsford, N. ¥. 
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LARGE YELLOW LADY’S SLIPPER. 


It may be interesting to some to know 
how the beautiful plant, Cypripedium 
pubescens, appears as a subject of pot- 
culture. Late in June, last summer, I 
found a plant of it growing high up on the 
side of a hill. I shall never forget with 


what wonder and delight I looked upon | 


it. It was the first Cypripedium I had 
ever seen growing in its woody home. It 
was dug up with great care, saving all the 
roots possible, and I bore it home in tri- 
umph, proud indeed of my prize. I 
planted it out in a shady border which 
had been made up especially for Ferns 
and native plants, and that was composed 
of nearly equal parts of leaf-mold and 
sand. Any light soil from the woods 


would do as well. ‘My plant remained | 


where I had set it all summer and all 
winter, until about the middle of March. 
Then I took it up, and potted it in a clean, 
well-drained pot, in equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mold and sand. I gave it a gentle 
watering, and then placed it in the coolest 


part of the greenhouse, where it soon 
showed signs of growth. It grew very 
fast and bloomed finely, and the last 
flower is now, May 5th, just fading. 1 feel 
amply rewarded for the little labor I have 
bestowed on my plant, not only by the 
delight at seeing it grow and bloom, but 
for the knowledge it has imparted to me, 
for the latter is worth to me more than I 
can find words to express. 

I believe that this Cypripedium would 
become a favorite greenhouse plant if cul- 
tivated, and I think it would succeed as a 


| window-plant when its treatment is un- 


derstood. What I have now to say is 
more suggestion than experience, but I 
think I should treat the plant as already 
stated, taking it up early in the spring, 
potting it, and placing it in a cool room 
where the temperature would range from 
40° to 50°, and gradually bring it to the 
light and heat as it makes its growth. 
Success, I believe, will follow this course. 
You will have foliage, which in itself is 
ornamental, and, I think, flowers too. 
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The flowers are borne at the ends of 
the stems, sometimes in pairs but mostly 
singly, and are pale yellow, slightly 
spotted. For a rockery I think the 
plant would be fine, for it will accommo- 
date itself to any shady nook, not being 
particular about too much moisture, yet a 
somewhat shady, moist pocket would not 
be out of place. Planted among native 
Ferns it would give a fine effect, and this 
would be heightened if, for a front border, 
the common blue Violet, V. cucullata, and 
its twin sister, V. pubescens were planted 


about it—R. G. 
eo 


REPORT FROM CAROLINA. 


Mr. Vick:—A long while I have de- 
nied myself the pleasure of reading the 
pages of your valuable MaGazine, yet I 
have not forgotten the information culled 
therefrom on our many household pets. 
The past winter was generally mild, and 
my flowers did not suffer from the cold. 
.Geraniums are now budding and bloom- 
ing in the pit. Victor Hugo is one of the 
prettiest we have, the color is a deep and 
darker salmon than Asa Gray. Madame 
Baltet, is a good double white, and we 
have also a rich scarlet. These are all 
we find blooming just yet, though there 
are numberless buds and leaves. Helio- 
tropes have never bloomed to any ad- 
vantage for me until this year, and now 
mine has six or eight fine clusters of love- 
_ly violet, with the richest and rarest per- 
fumes wafted to us as we enter. 

Hoya carnosa is now nine years old. 
About two years ago many wax-like clus- 
ters opened and it was the admiration of 
our many friends throughout that sum- 
mer. During the following winter the top- 
most branches were much injured during 
an extremely cold night, and it bloomed 
but little the next summer. I hope, how- 
ever, our efforts at its cultivation will be 
crowned with success the present year. 

One Fuchsia has budded and bloomed 
up to this time. Then we have bulbs of 
Crocus, Narcissus, Ranunculus, Anemone, 
Oxalis, and Lilies. All of these do nice- 
ly in a pit or greenhouse, blooming 
earlier and, I think, more abundantly 
than out-of-doors; then the beauty and 
brightness of these sweet messengers of 
spring add many attractions. 

Dolichodiros is a summer bulb, some- 
what like the Gloxinia; a gesneraceous 
plant; blooms finely with us; the flowers 


are shaped somewhat like the Penstemon, 
though with longer tubes, extremely fra- 
grant and pure white. The leaves have 
not yet appeared, but come out early in 
the spring. It flowers about June or July, 
and until frost in the South. Othonna 
crassifolia is full of bright yellow, star- 
like flowers. At this time, March 17th, 
out-of-doors Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, and Daffodils brighten the 
flower-beds. This little town, I must tell 
you, is just the home for such flowers; 
never a child goes to school in the early 
spring-time without her Hyacinths or 
Narcissus. Some yards have every bed 
bordered by these and Snowdrops. By 
the way, our double Snowdrops have 
bloomed. One family on moving to our 
village thought that to rid themselves of 
Jonquils they had but to plow the yard, 
and on the following summer they were 
en masse—dear me, how they bloomed! 
My Hyacinths are perfectly splendid— 
pink, dark, medium and light blue; white, 
both double and single, with one yellow 
one. Tulips as bright as a flame, with 
splotches of scarlet and yellow Crocus, 
among which come forth new beauties 
day by day. Double white Spirza and 
Forsythia are our only blooming shrubs 
just now, unless we number the rose- 
colored blooms of the numberless Peach 
trees.—Mrs. J. H. F., Lancaster, S. C. 


A RAINY DAY. 


I am not so weather-wise as I had 
thought, for last evening I said to myself, 
“No, it will not rain to-morrow, the sun- 
set is so fine and the wind has not been 
south long enough.” But I am well con- 
tent to stay in-doors and rest, for yester- 


day was so delightful it tempted me to do 
too much, and I am now in a mood to 
give a lecture on taking things easy, al- 
though I do not regret that the work is 
done, and I shall do the same thing again 
the first opportunity. It is my way, but it 
is not the best way for everybody. When 
I work, I work, and when I idle I do it 
most thoroughly. I do not advise others 
to pattern after me; it is all a matter of 
temperament. So you will readily per- 
ceive that a rainy day is very delightful 
just now, since it gives the desired leisure 
to do several things that in the press of 
work might otherwise be crowded out. 
One is writing letters; another good use 
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to put a rainy day to is planning and re- 
viewing. I could not get through as 
much on my working days if I did not 
plan on my idle ones. 1 always have 
numerous projects ready to be carried 
out as strength and opportunity offer. 


For instance, yesterday was fine and dry, 


and there had been no rain for a week, 
and the earth was quite light in a part of 
the garden where I had desired to re- 
move some soil to fill up vacancies in my 
flower beds, so I carried many bucketsful 
of it and put it here and there wherever 
needed. If ladies who think they have 
not strength for such labor would try it, 
they would be astonished at their own 
success. They would find themselves 
able to do thrice the work in the open air 
that they could do in-doors. I do all the 
work in my garden; that is, with the as- 
sistance and society of the real owner of 
the garden, the Robin. Satirica says I 
give up to that bird and indulge him in 
the most ridiculous way; dear old thing! 


I would not have a garden without aj 


robin in it, and 1 am proud of the friend- 
ship of this one, for he is no common 
fowl, I can assure you. He sat on the 
back of my chair, yesterday,tand took a 
nap; I was not in the chair. I would not 
move until he did, and that was the last 
occasion of Satirica’s strictures. I am 
sure he is almost as fond of me as Il am 
of him; not quite, of course, for I am not 
half so worthy of regard. But I will 
leave his biography for another rainy day, 
merely stating a fact that I have been 
watching to verify for some time. He 
does eat ants. I saw him quite plainly, 
yesterday, when at work in the ant-bed, 
for one of my flower-beds is the harbor of 
an ant colony that refuses to be dislodged. 
And I did not shed a single tear as one 
after another of these emblems of indus- 
try disappeared down robin's throat. The 
golden-winged woodpecker is an ant- 
eater, too; I have often been much 
amused watching him gathering them in. 
I have no fears of the crop failing, there 
will always be ants enough for them and 
forme. The ant has its use as well as 
everything else in this wonderful world; 
it is the scavenger of the garden, and I 
have often watched it to see if it ever at- 
tacked any living thing, but I have never 
seen it attempt to injure any creature. A 
writer in Harper's Magazine states that 
he once saw ants attack wasps, and with 
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great vigor and success; this was entirely 
new to me, and if any of the readers of 
the MaGazinE have observed similar be- 
havior in the ants 1 should much like to 
know of it. 1 except the wonderful bat- 
tles that they wage among themselves. 
I have often thought how desirable it 
would be if ants would kill and eat the 
larva: of several kinds of insects, the cut- 
worm, white grub, and wire-worms, and a 
few others of the same sort. But the in- 
sect that annoys me most at the present 
time is a vagrant hen. Ah, if some kind 
hawk, or gentle weasel, or odoriferous 
pole-cat would interfere in my behalf! 
All human agency has failed to aid me. 
My own resources have been taxed for 
four months in vain; a man, a boy, and a 
dog hunted her for several hours one 
Sabbath morning (without my sanction, 
be it known); a girl came with an ear of 
corn yesterday evening to try to catch 
her, but as I see her at this moment step- 
ping about the garden, I suppose Maggie 
did not succeed. She has too much 
sagacity for a common hen, and I have 
strange surmisings about her; if demons 
could enter into swine, why not take up 
their abode ina hen? Yes, I am tempted 
to believe she is no mere barnyard fowl, 
but a feathered fiend. It would take a 


, whole number of the MAGazINE and the 


entire corps of artists to do justice to the 
subject, and | will not attempt it, but beg 
for the sympathy and counsel of editor 
and readers.—JENNY Dare. 


+ + ______ 
CHICAGO MARKET POTATO. 


I raised the Chicago Market Potato last 
year and, compared with Early Rose 
planted on adjoining ground, and all cul- 
tivated alike, it yielded more than twice 
as much. This Potato is above medium 
size and keeps well, retaining its good 
qualities to the last. , When cooked it is 
mealy, dry and fine flavored. It ripens 
about the same time or a little earlier 
than Early Rose. For a good, reliable, 
crop I know of no better sort, and I have 
tried many. I have heard some reports 
in regard to the bearing qualities of the 


| White Elephant that lead me to think 


that, possibly, it may produce more than 
Chicago Market, but I shall not be satis- 
fied on this point until 1 have tried them 
both together, which I am doing this sea- 
son.—T. G., Brighton, N. Y. 


NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA. 


There seems a probability, with us at 
least, of a revival of that old time recog- 
nition of the Almighty goodness of a har- , 
vest thanksgiving. An Anglican cler- 
gyman, Reverend Tucker, of Christ’s 
Church, South Yarra, has the credit of | 
initiating the revival of the custom; and ; 
the ceremony was not only an impressive ' 
and edifying one in a religious sense, but | 
was made effective and pleasing in a more 
mundane character by the church being 
decorated with the flowers of the season, 
and the altar-piece, &c., covered with the 
fruits of the earth, from a sheaf of Wheat | 
down to a Potato, and specimens of al- 
most every fruit, all given by the wealthier 
worshippers, and by the ladies arranged 
in a tasty manner. The service, a pleas- 
ant one, over, the fruits, flowers, &c., were 
presented to those of the congregation 
whose means did not allow of their in- 
dulging very largely in these luxuries. 
Apropos of the above I tumble over an 
extract from an English paper which nar- ° 
rates a similar Thanksgiving in England, . 
but wanting in the decoration and final | 
disposition of the “ offerings,” after the | 
harvest of 1878-9, at the village of Wool- | 
pardisworthy, in North Devon. The fol- 
lowing placard was posted: “‘ Ephraim | 
shall not envy Judah and Judah shall not 
vex Ephraim.’ You are invited to meet | 
at the parish church on Thursday even- 
ing, that you workers side by side in the ! 
field may side by side thank the Lord, | 
‘break bread, and drink of the stingless | 
cup together.’ At the church tea and! 
refreshments were provided and partaken 


of after a Thanksgiving service. 

In this matter-of-fact age the revival of 
so poetic a celebration is not only novel 
but is calculated to interest all, and de- 
velop a healthy feeling of reverence and 
gratitude to the giver of all good things. 
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I question much whether your climate 
admits of the favorable development of 
that grand, aquatic plant, the Victoria 
Regia, brought to England by WATERTON 
from the savannahs of British Guiana, or 
the interior of South America. We have 
one here in our Botanical Gardens, in a 
house and tank built purposely for it. It 
is just coming into bloom, and I had 
hoped to have been able to give you a 
description of its unfolded beauty, but 


‘nature will not be hurried. The bloom 


at present, or rather the bud shut up in its 


‘calyx, is about the size of an ordinary 


Cabbage, say five inches in diameter; the 
floating leaves, nearly circular, with an 
edge turned sharply up all around, meas- 
ure from three to four feet across, and, 
what is singular, although just level with 
the water, not a drop ever appears on the 
surface of the leaf, which is a beautiful 
deep green. In its normal condition, ex- 
posed to rain, or possibly heavy dews, the 
leaf would, with the rim around it, be- 
come water-logged and sink under water 
but for a wondrous provision at one point, 
where the upturned rim falls, and thus 
any water falling on the leaf would run 
off at this point. Great care is taken of 


. the plant, and so popular an object of in- 


terest is it, that the Curator always gets 
the papers to notify the fact of its bloom- 
ing, so that the people, whose property it 
is, may have an opportunity of seeing it 
in its grandeur; and gentle and simple 
largely avail themselves of the view of 
this wonderful plant, and the gardens 
generally, which are admirably kept, and 
contain every procurable variety of na- 
ture’s works in the vegetable kingdom.— 
S. W. Viney, Afelbourne, Australia. 
OE oo 

ENGLISH JOURNALS are full of the early 
spring in that country; Lilacs, Roses, 
Honeysuckles and other flowers in April. 
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THE TRUFFLE. 


Under the name of Truffle several 
species of Fungi of the Eastern Conti- 
nent are particularly interesting. The 
one most commonly found in France and 
Germany is that known as Tuber melan- 
ospermum, VITT; another one less abund- 
ant is T. magnatum, Pico. The one con- 


sumed in England, according to M. C. | 


Cookg, is T. estivum, VitT. Occasion- 


TRUFFLE, OR TUBER MELANOSPORUM. 


ally the finding of Truffles in this State 
has been reported, but we believe these 
reports have never been substantiated. 
Something quite similar to a Truffle is 
the Tuckahoe, or Indian bread, found in 
the Atlantic coast States from New Jer- 
sey to Georgia. The celebrated botanist, 
SCHWEINITz, gave to the Tuckahoe the 
name, Lycoperdon solida, and afterwards 
changed it to Pachyma cocos. These ob- 
jects have a superficial resemblance to 
each other, and they are both found un- 
derground, and both are hunted for by 
pigs, who scent them and root in the soil 
and uncover them. The Truffle is used 
as food and is considered quite a delicacy; 


TRUFFLK CUT OPEN. 


but the Tuckahoe, though called Indian 
bread, and having its interior composed 
of a white substance which, in drying, be- 
comes pulverizable like flour, is not 
known to be eaten, except in the manner 
hereafter noticed. Cooke, in his Fungi, 
remarks as follows: “ Although often in- 


cluded with Fungi, the curious production 
known under the name of Pachyma cocos, 
Fr., is not a fungus, as proved by the ex- 
aminations made by the Rev. M. J. BERKE- 
LEY. It is eaten under the name, Tucka- 
hoe, in the United States, and as it con- 
sists almost entirely of pectic acid, it is 
sometimes used in manufacturing jelly.” 

Dr. THURBER says of the Tuckahoe, 
that ‘there is no reason for considering 
it a fungus, other than its underground 
growth, and its somewhat distant exterior 
resemblance to the Truffle; on account 
of these, it has been mistaken for the 
Truffle. From the entire absence not 
only of reproductive organs, but of all 
cellular structure, and of the lack of all 
knowledge of it in an early stage of its 
development, the Tuckahoe has long been 
a puzzle to naturalists. The name, Tucka- 
hoe, is said to have been applied by the 
Indians to several edible roots, and indi- 
cates that they used this for food. It is 
employed in the Southern States, boiled 
in milk, as a nutritious diet in diseases of 
the bowels, instead of Arrowroot, and has 


TUCKAHOH, OR PACHYMA COCOS. 


been recommended in a medical work as 
a starchy food, while it contains no 
starch.” ; : 

Occasionally the inquiry is made wheth- 
er Truffles can be propagated artifically 
by spawn, as the Mushroom is, and so be 
extensively cultivated. To such ques- 
tions we have been obliged to reply, in 
accordance with the most reliable in- 
formation from European sources, that 
all efforts to propagate the Truffle arti- 
ficially had been unavailing. Now, we 
are informed by Revue Horticole that, at 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Etampes, a few leagues from Paris, there 
is a considerable trade in Truffles; that 
there they are cultivated by the Burgundy 
people on a large scale, and that the in- 
dustry is a lucrative one. Even high- 
priced lands are cultivated in Truffles, by 
planting them with certain essences. Up- 
on these lands trees are growing more or 
less thickly, and the Oaks and Birches are 
considered particularly favorable for the 
development of Truffles; besides these, 
in some parts of Bergundy the Hazel 
trees are found valuable to the culture. 

“What value,” enquires the Revue, 
“have these essences?” And _ replies, 
“scientifically we cannot say; we can 
only say that the practice establishes the 
fact. What role do the trees play in the 
production of Truffles?) We cannot say. 
What we know is that they are never 
found in soils that are entirely naked, 
whatever they may be, but it is otherwise 
when Birches and Oaks are planted on 
them. Would it be the same if other 
essences than those now used should be 
. planted there ?” 

The Truffles of Etampes are, some of 
them, blackish on the outside, and others 
are yellow. Instead of pigs being em- 
ployed to gather them, as is the common 
practice in Europe, at Etampes dogs per- 
form the service by sniffing at the spots 
where the Truffles are to be found. In 
England Truffle hunting is always done 


with dogs. 
Peete eaten Pv 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE VINE. 


The French do not propose to allow 
the trade in wine and brandy to escape 
them altogether, though the destruction 
of the vine should be total, for already 
they are making experiments with other 
plants. An agriculturist near Marseilles, 
AUGUSTE DELEUIL, has given up the fight 
with the phylloxera, and considers all 
further efforts to save the vine are useless. 
“Let us turn our attention elsewhere,” he 
says. “ For my part, convinced for a long 
time’ of this deplorable situation, after 
many trials and the very slender results, | 
have been obliged to seek to turn the 
difficulty, so as not to allow to disappear 
the elements of prosperity, which escape 
in every way, from our unfortunate culti- 
vators. Abandoning then the vine to its 
misfortune, I have asked myself if there 
does not exist in nature any plant capable 
of replacing this precious shrub. This 
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plant I believe to have found, and it is our 
red Beet which appears called to be the 
successor of the vine. All the world 
knows the considerable advantages which 
agriculture, industry and commerce draw 
already from this interesting root by the 
process of distillation; we can from this 
time forsee the immense resources which 
we are permitted yet to expect from it in 
the future.” 

Is this then to be the hope of the 
French vineyardist? With a root so 
hardy, and which flourishes in so many 
climates, it is not easy to see how the cul- 
tivators of one country can think to de- 
rive any very superior advantage from it. 
The particular variety of red Beet that is 
recommended for this purpose is sent out 
under the name of Incomparable. Will 
it prove more valuable than the Long 


Blood Red ? 
> ____ 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


As our readers are all aware, the death 
of CHARLES Darwin, the most celebrated 
naturalist of our time, occurred on the 
1gth of April, in the 74th year of his age. 
We can do no better justice than to quote 
here some of the language of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle on this occasion, for 
with its editor DARWIN was intimate and 
for many years contributed to its columns. 

“Personal observation and extensive 
research did not satisfy Mr. Darwin. 
The most elaborate actual experiment 
was brought to bear with a sagacity in 
conception and a patience in carrying it 
out which have never been surpassed, and 
rarely equaled. These experiments re- 
lated to the fertilization of Orchids and 
of numerous other plants, the movements 
executed by growing plants, the curious 
phenomena of digestion carried on by 
the leaves of certain so-called carnivor- 
ous plants, the action of worms on the 
soil, and other subjects now so well 
known, that the mere mention will suffice. 
These manifold researches have raised 
Darwin to the highest rank among natu- 
ralists and experimenters, a rank accord- 
ed to him by universal consent, seeing 
that, not only in this country, but through- 
out the civilized world, universities and 
academies have been proud to enroll him 
among their members. We need not now 
stop to detail the various arguments de- 
rived from many sources by which Dar- 
wIn laid down in these latter times the 
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doctrine of evolution. In principle, if not 
in detail, it is now almost universally ac- 
cepted; and what was received with hos- 
tility and ridicule has now become so 
generally accepted as true that the terms 
evolution, inheritance, variation, the bat- 


tle of life, survival of the fittest, have be- | 


come household words, and are applied 
to circumstances and conditions never 
dreamt of by DARWIN himself. 
“Comparatively few among practical 
horticulturists have duly considered the 
extent of DaRwin’s services to horticul- 
ture. Succeeding generations will, it may 
be, apply his principles to their daily 
work quite unconsciously, but even now 
physiologists will admit that, since the 
days of THoMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, no 
physiologist has done so much to extend 
the basis on which successful culture, 
whether of animals or plants, depends.” 
A later issue of the same journal says: 
“With every mark of honor and respect, 
and in the presence of a very large gath- 
ering of representative men of all classes 
—nobles, clergy, statesmen, judges, men 
of science—the remains of CHARLES DarR- 
WIN have been worthily laid in the only 
place fitting for the reception of such a 
man—Westminster Abbey. The sight 
was, indeed, a most imposing one. The 
memories attaching to the place, the last 
resting place of so many of the great and 
good, were striking enough; but the 
gathering of living men was, if possible, 
even more noteworthy. The State, the 
Parliament, the great Universities, the 
Scientific Societies, the Church, Foreign 
Nations—all sent their representatives to 
mourn the loss of a simple country gen- 
tleman, plain CHARLES Darwin. A plain 
country gentleman indeed, but one who 


has conferred honor on the nation, con- | 


tributed directly so much to the stock of 
knowledge, moulded so powerfully the 
current of ideas, and set in action the 
springs of research in so many branches 
of thought and work. His'genius and his 
labors have been.cordially recognized on 
all sides, the press of all shades of 
opinion has borne testimony to the great- 
ness of the man. Foreign nations have 
vied with ourselves in paying honorable 
tribute to the memory of the great phi- 
losopher. There is, therefore, no need 
now to point out what it is he has done— 
its value is recognized, the future will en- 
hance his reputation. 


“ He has gone to his rest, and the les- 
son of his life is one of encouragement. 
It may be long ere such a genius again 
arises; but his method of working, as we 
have seen, was not mysterious—in its de- 
gree, it may be followed by all of us. 
We may follow in our halting fashion his 
method ; we may strive to imitate his can- 
dor, his modesty, his love of truth, and in 
proportion as we do so, we, too, may ad- 
vance that knowledge, the progress of 
which it was Darwin's life-long aim to 
urge forward.” 

oe E=E 


THE TUBEROUS VINE. 


A year or two since, the precise date is 
not remembered, the announcement was 
received with something of doubt, that a 
traveler, M. LEcARD, had discovered in 
Central Africa a vine, (a true Vitis? so we 
think it-was stated at the time,) with a 
tuberous root and an annual stem, that 
produced good Grapes. The same plant 
was afterwards found in Cochin China, 
and from that country both roots and 
seeds have been received in France this 
spring. The hope is that the plant will 
take the place of the ordinary Grapevine 
in the French vineyards, and thus enable 
them still to maintain their supremacy in 
the production of wine, and to triumph 
over the phylloxera which is surely and 
swiftly devastating their vineyards. A 
late announcement, by the Lyons Horti- 
culturist, is that a Portugese agriculturist, 
M. Henry, has discovered the same plant 
in Guinea. 


pe 

THE PHYLLOXERA IN FRANCE.—Reeue 
Horticole notices the progress of the 
Phylloxera in districts heretofore free, or 
supposed to be free from it, and sums up 
the whole with the remark that “the con- 
gresses, the committees, and the money 
appropriations have not advanced the 
question a single step, and show that no 
means is known of combatting the phyl- 
loxera effectively.” 

a 


Our ENGLISH FRIENDS are discovering 
‘how handsome an object is the Yellow 
Lady's Slipper, Cypripedium pubescens, 
as a pot-plant, and how well it will bear 
| forcing. A late number of the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle notices it in this capacity, 
as exemplified by a fine specimen at 
i Kew. 


ANGEL FOOTPRIMTS. 


God made the earth: He saw ‘twas good, 
Green with all creatures’ needful food, 
Shaded with groves, and bright with rills, 
Diversified with plains and hills, 
Mountain and valley, marsh and dell, 
The whole creation pleased Him well. 
Ocean and river sang His praise, 

The birds trilled all the happy days, 

The golden sun gave glorious light, 

The twilight came, and then the night; 
With moon’s soft splendor, starlight’s ray, 
The night was almost fair as day ; 

But when the king of day had set 

There seemed some beauty lacking yet. 


So, then He called his angel host 

To search the world from coast to coast; 
Across each plain, beside each brook, 

To search out every sunny nook ; 

To go where mountains rear their heads, 
Beside the rivers’ rocky beds; 

O'er knolls wood-crowned, in forest shade, 
In every dell and woodland glade, 

O'er every crag and headland bold, 

O’er rocky steep and grassy wold, 

Until they had, without a doubt, 
Searched every nook and cranny out. 


At His command the angels flew; 

They searched the whole world through and 
through, 

And lo! when dawned the morning hours, 

The earth was beautiful with flowers. 


In every spot by foot caressed, 

In every place by finger pressed, 
Wherever seraph’'s wing had fanned, 

Or garment trailed, of angel band, 

There sprang the myriad flowers, so bright 
They rivaled all the stars of night. 


Tis given to him who sows the seed 
To say it shall be flower or weed ; 
Then Ict us sow with loving hand, 
These ‘‘angel footprints’ through the land. 
Mrs. J. M. K., Princeville, Ill. 
oe 
THE GREEN CABBAGE WorM.—I have 
learned a remeciy for the Cabbage worm. 
It is to sprinkle the plants with flowers of 
sulphur as soon as the white butterflies 
make their appearance, and repeat after 
arain. The remedy has proved good.— 
Mrs. L. E. B., Taylorville, 11. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Mr. Epitor:—I have a sunny room, free from 
draughts and dust, where the mercury occasionally 
falls as low as 35? and rises as high as 70°, in which I 
should like to grow and have blooming the first of 
January such plants as the following named: Abu- 
tilons, Alyssum, Carnations, Farfugium, Petunia, 
Pilogyne, Smilax, Verbenas, Asters, Mignonette, 
Maurandya, Kenilworth Ivy, Dicentra, Daisy, Phlox, 
Chinese Primrose, Lily of the Valley and Heliotrope. 
Please inform me through the columns of your 
charming MaGazine, if I can succeed with my 
plants in the room without extra heat, and name 
some others that ] could add to my collection that 
would give me flowers for winter.—A READER, 
Rome, Ga. 

In the place mentioned the plants above 
named would no doubt succeed, and, also, 
most greenhouse plants, as well as Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and 
many other bulbous plants. Bouvardias, 
some of the Begonias, Oxalis floribunda 
alba and O. floribunda rosea, Tea, Bour- 
bon and Noisette Roses, Cyclamen, Ste- 
via, and some of the more free-flowering 
Geraniums (Pelargoniums) would be es- 
pecially suitable for the place. Some of 
the hardier foliage plants and Ferns would 
also succeed. 

a eee, 
BEDDING ROSES. 


Mr. Eptror :—Will you tell me in the next MaGa- 
ZINE, the best kinds of ever-blooming Roses for bed- 
ding. We have, Saffrano, Bougere, La Pactole, Tri- 
omphe de Luxembourg, and Pink Tea, and they are 
all so large that I think they will not suit for bedding; 
they range in height from three to four and a half 
fect. Please name some of the best. —Mrs. F.G.C., 
Thornsburg, Va. 

It must not be supposed that any varie- 
ties of Roses will serve for bedding with- 
out pegging down the shoots; and it is 
no objection to a Rose for bedding that it 
will grow to a height of three or four feet 
if left to assume its natural form; vigor 
in a plant is one of the first conditions, 
The pegs used for fastening down the 
shoots should be from eight to twelve 
inches in length, and are quickly made by 
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taking small, branches about half an inch | 


in diameter, the trimmings of trees, and 
cut them to the proper length, divesting 
them of all side shoots, except leaving a 
little stub of one, as an arm or shoulder, 
at the upper end; this little arm extends 
over the Rose shoot as it lies on the 
ground and holds it to its place. The 
Roses named above are all good bedders, 
and besides these may be mentioned 
La France, Agrippina, Comtesse Riza du 


Parc, Madame de Vatry, General Tartas, | 


Marie Guillot, Hermosa, Madam Lam- 
bard, Perle des Jardins, and Queen of the 
Bedders, as well as others. 
_—$ <2  _ 
FARFUGIUM GRANDE. 

Mr. Vick :—Will you or some of your correspond- 
ents please tell me how to treat Farfugium grande, 
as to soil, location, heat, &c. Also, tell me of its na- 
tive place. I should very much like to know all 
about this rather rare plant, and seldom see it in any 
catalogue.—M. G. D., Kentville, N.S. 

This plant is a native of China. Al- 
most any mixture, that would be consid- 
ered a fair potting soil for ordinary house 
plants, is suitable for the Farfugium, as it 
is not particularly fastidious in this re- 
spect. It is best suited with a humid at- 
mosphere, and when growing it likes a 
moist soil. 
in the engraving are often as much as 


eight inches in diameter, and are irregu- 
larly spotted with sulphur-yellow on a 


shining dark-green ground. The flowers ! 


are small, and yellow, of the composite 
style, and not at all showy. The beauty 


of the foliage is the attraction of the. 
plant, and, as the leaves are evergreen, it | 


is always a conspicuous and handsome 
object, either in the greenhouse or win- 
dow, where it thrives in a moderate tem- 
perature. 
es 

TRANSPLANTING ANNUALS. — In trans- 
planting Annuals be sure to give them 
room enough; well developed plants are 
far more beautiful than when crowded. 
Strong plants should be our first aim. 
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The leaves of the form shown | 


QUESTIONS AND ADVICE. 


Mr. Vick :—I submit a few questions and would 
be thankful for an answer through the MAGAZINE. 

1. My seeds, especially of Primrose and fine seeds, 
come up with the little black seed remaining on the 
top, so that | have to remove it with a pin, often de- 
stroying the plant. What is the Remedy? 

2. Will Dahlias bloom the first year if seed comes 
up in February? 

3, Should Iris seed be sown in the house or ground, 
and at what season of the year? 

4. Will it hurt a Crape Myrtle to be pot bound, or 
should it have a very large pot? 

Please say to the lady who said her Hermosa Rose 
would not bloom, that if she will put it in the ground 
I think the result will be all that can be desired. A 
one year old Hermosa bloomed for me all summer, 
and on the first of October there were seventy-two 
buds on it in all stages of development; of course, a 
great many froze. 

It seems strange to me to hear about so much diffi- 
culty in making Callas bloom. In the land I came 
from (Chili,) they are almost as profuse as weeds, 
though not a drop of rain falls for nine months of the . 
year.—Mrs. McC., Gardner, Kansas. 


1. No attention should be paid to the 
shell of the seed, nor the little plants in- 
terfered with in any manner; they will be 
vigorous enough to take care of them- 
- selves in that respect, or, if not, it wi" 
' be labor lost in trying to rear such weai.- 
lings. 

2. Very properly, with good care. 

3. It is best to sow Iris seed early in the 
winter in the house, and transplant out- 
_ Side in the spring. 

4. Plants of Crape Myrtle ought not to 
be shifted after they have commenced to 
set their flower-buds ; they will take no 
harm if they fill the pots with roots after 
that time. 

—_—— 2» -—_____ 
PLANTS IN ILLINOIS. 

Mr. JAMES VICK :—Please inform me through your 
MaGazing as follows : 

1. Willthe Tree Pzeony grow well and flower in 
this section of the country? 

2. Should the Amaryllis Valotta and A. Johnsonii 
be kept always within doors, even during the hot 
summer months? 

3. Will it do to set out the Agapanthus, Tigridia, 
and Jacobean Lily in the same bed with Gladiolus 
and Tuberoses ?—I. P. C., Green Valley, Ill. 

1. We should expect the Tree Peony 
to be perfectly hardy in central Hlinois, 

2. The varieties of Amaryllis named 
can be taken outside as soon as the 
weather is settled and there is no longer 
danger of frosts; the pots can be plunged 
to their rims in the open border and left 
there until early in September. 

3. Yes; there is no reason why they 
may not all be planted and treated in a 
, similar manner. 


PLEASANT GOSSIP. 


COMPANIONSHIP OF FLOWERS. | COMPOST FOR VINE BORDER. 


A young lady, Miss E. L. K., residing 
m_a village in the central part of this 
State, writes, “I am a great lover of flow- 
ers and all things beautiful in nature, and 
wish I could see the flowers you cultivate. 
lam a deaf girl, having lost my hearing 


| 


by scarlet fever when nearly six years of | 


age, and mine being a lonely life can sat- 
isfy the cravings of nature by companion- 
ship with flowers and attention to their 
cultivation; but you must not think I am 
without friends, for I have many of them, 
you may be sure; still, I have a desire for 
something to love that I can call my own, 
and so have taken to the flowers, they are 
so beautiful to me. Hoping you will ex- 
cuse me, I will send you some lines I 
composed one October day.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


The flowers, the beautiful flowers ! 
I love them, I love them for aye, 

1 love them with dew drops o’erladen 
That sunbeams at morn kiss away. 


1 love them bestrewing life's pathway, 
While many a sweet, lingering thought 
Will wake in my bosom the passion 
For beauty with loveliness fraught. 


Ye speak of the all-wise Creator, 

Who watcheth o’er all he hath made, 
And colors each beautiful flower 

That blossoms in sunshine and shade. 


Ye speak of God’s beautiful dwelling, 
A link ‘twixt the earth and the sky, 
Where pleasures and joys are immortal, 

And no lovely blossom can die. 


And while my thoughts heavenward turning 
Would linger mid beauty and worth, 

I think of the home of the angels, 
And loved ones gone thither from earth ; 


How, while they lay coldly enshrouded, 
Your beauty enlivened the gloom, 
And bade me look hopefully upward 
To heaven, bright Eden of bloom. 


Like them, ‘neath the sod ye are lying 
And blighted by winter so cold, 

We wait but the breath of the spring-time, 
Again your rich bloom to behold. 


<> 


SympaTHy.— Allow me to tender to 
Miss ANNA WooprtFF, who had an arti- 
cle in the April number on Fussy Plants, 
my sympathies in her apparent distress 
over the plants, and would suggest that 
she should invest in a little stock of pa- 
tience and perseverance, and I think her 
plants will do better if they get the proper 
soil to start with, and good drainage.— 
W.H. B., New Haven, C1. 
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Mr. Vick :—All the authorities | have been able to 
consult in relation to the best material for vine bor- 
ders, recommend the use of the top sod of an old 
pasture field. 1 am unable to obtain this, but I have 
secured the sod of a marshy piece of ground com- 
posed of rank vegetable fibre with more or less of 
the peaty soil attached to it. I have consulted seve- 
ral gardeners in regard to this material, and although 
none of them can give any reasons against the use 
of it, they yet hesitate to recommend it. Would 
you kindly, in your June number, give me your views 
regarding it. Possibly, owing to the material being 
heavier than is usually recommended, it might be 
rectified by putting less of the stable manure in it, 
and mix some sand in it along with the usual bones, 
charcoal, &c.—P. M., Quebec. 

It is always best to follow in the line of 
successful practice, except where experi- 
ment is made. If in the present case this 
cannot be done, then it will be well to 
proceed in another direction with care. 
Instead of making up a border of full 
permanent width, we would make it at 
present only four feet wide, using the best 
material at command. The marsh sod 
can be employed, mixing with it plenty of 
coarse sand and old, well-decayed stable- 
manure, and bones, and, if possible, some 
good super-phosphate. In this border, 
which is of course well drained, plant the 
young vines, and at the end of the season 
you will want no one’s advice whether to 
extend the border of the same materials 
or not. The growth of the vines, what- 
ever that may be, will testify to their 
value. The sod mixed with lime in a pile 
a few months will be available. 

ee 
INDIA-RUBBER TREE. 


Mr. Vick :—Will you please inform me in your 
next issue what is the matter with my Rubber tree. 
During the winter I kept the plant in the house and 
it seemed that the leaves came out all right, but this 
spring it just seems to keep alive, whereas it ought to 
thrive better than in the winter. All winter when 
new leaves came, the old ones would drop off. I 
very often took manure water and sprinkled it over 
my plants, but it did no good to the tree. The soil is 
good, black loam mixed with sand, same as I use for 
my Geraniums and other plants, and all do well.— 
H.W. H., Chicago, 1. 

The Ficus is probably not firmly potted. 
A very good plan would be to wash the 
soil from the roots and repot in good, 
fresh loam, using a little Moss, or other 
material for drainage, and a pot corres- 
ponding to the growth of roots, and being 
particular to press the soil firmly about 
the roots as it is placed in. In summer 
the Ficus flourishes bedded out, or it may 
be plunged to the rim of the pot in the _ 


open ground. 
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GLISTENING WHITE STARS. 


Mr. JAMES VICK :—I send by to-day's mail a box 
containing some bulbs of a plant which I am particu- 
larly anxious to know about, and which will not be 
out of place to such a flower-lover as yourself, even 
among your beautiful flowers. Will you kindly let 
me know the botanical name of the plant, and any 
information about it will be gratifying. Excuse me 
if I trouble you too much. We were riding on horse- 
back in and out among the trees bordering a creek, 
about a month ago, when my escort, who was lead- | 
ing the way, dismounted and plucked a flower re- | 
sembling a white Lily. He dug up the plant, and it 


is blooming beautifully side by side with one which 
was sent my mother, as a new flower, from a friend 
who purchased it from a florist in your State. 


Yes- 


terday, May sth, I rode to the spot again, and I only | 
wish every lover of the beautiful could have seen the | 
lovely carpet of these plants! Way down the green 
vistas, at the roots of fine old trees, the starry blos- 
soms gleamed ; and with the water view on one side 
and my white stars glistening on the other, the scene 
was fascinating. We have never seen them before, 
although I never tire in pursuit of wild flowers, and | 
had been through this wood often. They seem only | 
to grow at this one place, and the one stray blossom, 
which peeped out three weeks sooner than the rest, 
betrayed to me their hiding place.—BrELLE R. H., 
Brandon, Va. 


Beautiful indeed must be a group of 
plants in full bloom such as here de- 
scribed. The enthusiastic admiration of | 
them is not surprising. The plant is the 
Atamasco Lily, or Amaryllis Atamasco. 


It is an Amaryllis, not a Lily, and it is 
highly prized by all who cultivate it. The 
blooms are about three inches in length 
and two inches broad, standing about 
nine inches high from the ground at their 
extremities ; clear white, suffused with a 
delicate pink except at the tips. The fo- 
liage is narrow and grass-like, bright 
green, and shining. The engraving here- 
with was made from the plant sent, which 
was received in very good condition, fresh 
and bright. It is a plant of easy culture, 


‘and, although not perfectly hardy here, 


still, planted in a well-drained 
border, and protected with a cov- 
ering of leaves, it would pass 
the winter unharmed in the open 
ground in most parts of the Mid- 
dle States, and even some of the 
more northern. It can also be 
employed as a pot-plant, and, in 
fact, it is more disseminated for 
this purpose than any other. The 
bulbs can be potted at any time 
during late fall and winter, and 
brought along in the greenhouse, 
treating them similarly to Hya- 
cinths. This is the only species 
of Amaryllis mentioned in the 
floras of this country, most of 
those in cultivation being derived 
from the Cape of Good Hope 
and other parts of South Africa. 
Such plants should be considered 
floral and botanical treasures, and 
the places where they are found 
be jealously guarded and _ pre- 
served from ruthless destroyers. 
Where nature provides plenty it 
is only right and proper that we 
should use and enjoy the bounty 
as we may please, but when it is 
known that a native plant is 
growing in only one, locality, or a few in 
a wide tract of country, a spirit of pro- 
tection should be encouraged to save the 
plants for the enjoyment of others. In 
Switzerland legislation has been neces- 
sary to save the Edelweiss, and in Eng- 
land similar protection, it is thought, will 
be necessary to save from extermination 
some of the native Ferns. 

lg pe 


CELERY. —A family cannot easily have 
too much Celery. It will be used freely, 
and advantageously so, if provided in 
abundance. Make early plantings the lat- 
ter part of June, and later ones in July. 
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A YEAR’S EXPERIENCE. 
Mr. EpitTor :—This year I have been a 
pleased subscriber to your invaluable 
MaGazin_E, and can no longer read the 


good things therein without contributing ! 


my small quota. As an inexperienced 
young housekeeper I must tell you some 
of my successes as well as my doubts and 
trials. I have never had the care of plants 
until last summer and this winter. Shar- 
ing the universal longing for something 
green during our long, cold winters, I 
entered upon my plant world undeterred 
by the ominous shaking of older heads, 
and the general complaint that plants 
were “such a care.” I can say that during 
my year’s experimenting with them I 
have never found them a burdensome 
care, but, on the contrary, silent sources 
of peace, joy, and refreshment, elevating 
and refining in their influence. 

I must inform everybody who takes any 


interest in the subject, about my brilliant | 


success with Tropzolum majus. Last 
summer I had a few cuttings given me, 


and my trellis was one blaze of golden ! 


and scarlet glory allsummer. Passers-by 
would stop and gaze at those tireless 
flowers ; all the children in the neighbor- 
hood were provided with unnumbered 
bouquets from the vines. I was ill during 
the summer, and was compelled to neg- 


lect my flowers; in the meantime a long : 
drought set in, but do you suppose those | 


Tropzwolums were daunted? No, they 
were not. They went right on, blazing 
just the same. Whenever they had water 
given to them they appeared jubilantly 
grateful, but if they had to go without it, 
why they made the best of it and, like 
Mark Tapley, were jolly under all circum- 
stances. 

Ill again in the fall, I wandered out on 
my little lawn after a blighting frost had 
made even a saucy Zinnia give up the 
ghost. Of course I mentally bade a long 
farewell to my dear Tropzolums. Yet I 
gathered a few cuttings, stuck them in 
some pots with hardly a shadow of hope 
that they would ever amount to anything, 
if they lived at all, and placed them in a 
sunny south bay-window. For a few 
weeks they made a brave struggle for 
existence, just a half-dozen pitiful little 
cuttings, when lo, and behold, they began 
to flourish like a green Bay tree, and 
soon enveloped my window with their 
soft, green foliage. Such blooms, too! a 


repetition of their summer doings. They 
have fairly rollicked in their own luxuri- 
ance. From the street they made a bril- 
liant spectacle. Everybody has been 
complimenting me, inquiring about my 
methods, and no one has been more as- 
tonished at their wonderful flowers than 
myself. 

I would like to enquire of Mrs. M. B.B., 
Richmond, Ind., as to the virtue of the 
“coarse white thread” on the stalks of 
her winter-blooming Geraniums. I would 
like to try my novice hand a little further, 
and prepare some Geraniums for next 
winter’s blooming. Mrs. M. B. B.’s direc- 
tions were read with great interest by me. 
They are so practical and enter into de- 
tails in a way to make an inexperienced 
plant-lover’s heart beat with gratitude. 
Still, I wish even the article had been a 
little longer and a little more explicit. I 
would like to know the right way to nurse 
cuttings for next winter’s blooming. Shall 
I bed or plunge them? Will not bedding 
make too straggling a growth? If plung- 
ing is preferable, do you shift from pot to 
pot, according to root growth. 

I also would like to know the right way 
to prepare the Petunia Countess of Elles- 
mere for next winter’s blooming. I con- 
fess I don’t know the first thing about it, 
and yet I have set my heart on a Count- 
ess of Ellesmere Petunia all the same. 
—IGNORAMUS, 


-——__— 
NURSING YOUNG PLANTS. 


In regard to the inquiry of Ignoramus 
about the treatment of young plants, it 
may be said that irrespective of their 
mode of propagation, whether by cut- 
tings or from seed, the shaping and train- 
ing of the plants is to a great degree 
under control of the cultivator, and is not 
dependent upon the place where they are 
growing, supposing, of course, that they 
grow freely and without stunting. Young 
plants in pots as a rule make the best 
roots, and consequently grow faster when 
potted in small-sized pots, so that their 
roots can quickly reach the sides of the 
pots ; as they fill the pots with roots they 
are then shifted into others a size or two 
larger. Many kinds of young plants, 
when grown from seed in the open ground 
can similarly be frequently transplanted 
with the advantage of making more nu- 
merous roots and branches; plants grow- 
ing in beds, when transplanted receive a 
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slight check, and this appears to give 
dormant buds the ability to start. But 
the shaping of many kinds of plants is an 
easy matter, performed by pinching the 
soft growing points of those shoots that 
it is desired to shorten, or to produce side 
shoots. A little practice in pinching the 
ends of growing shoots and watching the 
results as the dormant buds start into 
growth, will make it evident how perfect- 
ly one may regulate the formation of 
branches and control the shape of his 
plants. 

There can be no easier way to obtain 


Petunias for winter-blooming than by | 


sowing the seed in July and August. 
With fair treatment the plants from seed 
sown the latter month would come into 
bloom in November. 
sow seed in a cold-frame and prick out 
the little plants into small pots, and after- 
wards shift as they grow. As the weather 
becomes cooler in September the frames 
should be covered at night. 


oe egg 
PROPER SOIL FOR POTS. 


Mr. Vick :—Perhaps nothing occasions 
more disappointments to those who are 
inexperienced in cultivating flowers, than 
a lack of judgment in preparing or select- 
ing soil to fill their pots. I have seen 
plants growing in such close, stiff soil 
that, instead of wondering, as did their 
owners, why they did not grow more vig- 
orously, I wondered that they could grow 
atall. I believe it is conceded that leaf- 
mold is for most plants the best soil to 
use, and no doubt it is, with some more 
substantial fertilizer in the bottom of the 
pot. It absorbs water readily, and thus 
the roots can be easily supplied with 
moisture. I mistrust any soil that will 
not allow water to sink through it quickly. 
If a good allowance of well-rotted stable- 
manure be placed in the bottom of a pot, 
and fine leaf-mold above it, I venture to 


say that any healthy plant placed in it: 


will grow vigorously. 

About a year ago I had some choice 
young plants'to pot, and being exceeding- 
ly anxious to have them do well, decided 
to select the soil for the pots myself. I 
had often noticed and visited a pictur- 
esque pile of large rocks, overshadowed 
by Chestnut trees, a short distance from 
home, and thither I repaired, carrying , 


It would be best to | 


are offered for sale by florists for the use 
of ladies and children—and vessels to re- 
ceive the earth. I knew that many of the 
leaves in the fall drifted into the crevices 
between the rocks, and I conjectured that 
some well-rotted leaf-mold could be pro- 
cured after raking away the top leaves. 
Having arrived at the spot, I began opera- 
tions, and found that in some of the 
spaces the burrs of Chestnuts had gath- 
ered and rotted, making the very richest 
light soil I had ever seen. It was in color 
almost black, and, when wet, quite black. 
My little rake served me well, and when 
my boxes were carried home, | felt almost 
as one who has found hidden treasure. 
I have never had plants to succeed so 
finely as did those potted in that black 
mold. It seemed to be free from worms 
and insects.—E. B. H., While Plains, Ga. 
a So 


GARDEN FLOWERS. 


Lord Bacon thus wrote about fragrant 
flowers in the garden: “ And because the 
breath of, flowers is far sweeter in the air, 
where it comes and goes like the warbling 
of music, than in the hand, therefore 
nothing is more fit for that delight than 
to know what be the flowers and plants 
that do best perfume the air. Roses, 
damask and red, are fast flowers of their 
smells, so that one may walk by a whole 
row of them and find nothing of their 
sweetness; yea, though it be in a morn- 
ing's dew. Bays, likewise, yield no smell, 
they grow; Rosemary, little; nor Sweet 
Marjoram; that which above all others 
yields the sweetest smell in the air is the 
Violet, especially the white double Violet, 
which comes twice a year, about the mid- 
dle of April and about Bartholemew-tide ; 
next to that is the Musk Rose; then the 
Strawberry leaves dying with a most ex- 
cellent cordial smell; then the flower of 
the vines, it is a little dust like the dust 
of a bean which grows upon the cluster in 
the first coming forth; then Sweet Briar; 
then Wallflowers, which are very delight- 
ful to set under a parlor or lower cham- 
ber window ; then Pinks and Gilliflowers, 
especially the matted Pink and Clove 
Gilliflower; then the flowers of the Lime 
tree ; then the Honeysuckles, so they be 
somewhat afar off. Of Bean flowers I 
speak not because they are field flowers, 
but those which perfume the air most de- 


with me a small shovel and rake—such as | lightfully, not passed by as the rest, but 
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being trodden upon and crushed, are 
three, that is, Burnet, Wild Thyme and 
Water Mints, therefore you are to set 
whole alleys of them, to have the pleas- 
ure when you walk or tread.”—V. 
Pelee eae 
QUALITIES FOR AMATEURS. 


The flower-lover who makes his or her 
first attempt in floriculture certainly needs 
enthusiasm. Enthusiasm smooths away 
difficulties or makes light of them, turns 
work into play, and builds many beautiful 
little “ air castles,” or, more properly, “air 
gardens,” in this case. Yet enthusiasm 
alone will not make a successful flower- 
grower. The many disappointments aris- 
ing from lack of judgment in selecting 
and planting seeds, from unfavorable 
seasons, and many times from lack of 
skill in cultivating, will act as a damper 
upon the most ardent enthusiast. Many 
who have made one or two failures thus 
express themselves, “Oh! I have no luck. 
I know I have planned and worked hard, 
yet my plants do nothing. I do not have 
the luck that my friends have.” 

But, if our amateur possesses the never 
over-rated qualities of patience.and perse- 
verance, success will come in time. At 
first one is apt to feel that a year or two 
is a long time to wait fora fine plant or 
choice bloom; but after a while one may 
even nurse a plant five or six years with 
loving patience, rejoicing the more when 
the perfect bloom, or plant of rare beauty 
of foliage or form, rewards the years of 
waiting. Then again, for the encourage- 
ment of amateurs who have been unsuc- 
cessful a few times, I will say, “ Dear 
friends, if your enthusiasm is almost gone, 
try patience and perseverance, and when 
they gain their reward, (as old copy books 
say they always do,) enthusiasm will re- 
turn, and all three will go hand in hand 
thereafter. Then you will have pleasure 
indeed in the fruit of your labors, and you 
will not think it luck either.— E. B. H., 
White Plains, Ga. : 

> 

TRUTHFUL COLORED PLATES. 


Mr. JAMES Vick:— Last December I 
was ordering seeds and plants from you. 
I then wrote, that if you had seed of Cin- 
eraria, that under good treatment would 
produce as fine and large flowers as you 
show in “ Group of Cinerarias,” on plate 
of last September number of your Mac- 


| AZINE, to send me a package. You sent 
them by return of mail, and I planted 
them without delay, in good, light soil. 
They soon came up; when a week old, I 
potted in thumbs, and kept on shifting as 
fast as they grew, with the same light soil, 
until I got them in six inch pots. I then 
let them throw up the flowers. I make it 
a rule to smoke my greenhouses twice a 
week, and not wait to see green-fly in 
them, and by this rule these plants have 
not had, to my knowledge, even one fly 
on them. I have now (April,) two dozen 
plants that are in full bloom, and it is a 
joy to look at them. I once thought that 
Cinerarias could not be produced as large 
and fine as you show on your plate. I 
now find that they exceed it. A half dol- 
lar will not cover a single flower of some, 
and almost all the flowers are equal to it 
in size. I take delight in showing my 
plants to my friends, who all agree with 
me that they are lovely. I thank you for 
sending seed of such grand flowers. The 
Aquilegias sent with the seeds are in 
bloom also, and they look as fine as you 
show on the plate.— Mrs. Jas. L. R., Gu- 
cinnatt, O. 
$e SS 
MATCHES AND WORMS. 


Mr. Vick :—Those little white worms 
have pestered me, too, but I tried the 
matches, and saved those of my Ver- 
benas that the worms, and the soot which 
I tried as a remedy, had not already 
killed. And I tried soot on the earth in 
a white Day Lily pot, and, after giving it 
plenty of water, the worms, which were 
so small I could not discern them even 
with my spectacles on, unless they moved, 
would crawl up on the flakes of soot, and 
hatch out into the least little white millers 
I ever saw. I put some matches in the 
Lily pot, and in a few days the Lily began 
to look up; then | sprinkled sulphur 
plentifully on the earth, and now it thrives, 
and I have not seen a worm, or miller, 
since, and to-day it has six broad, rich 
leaves, and two more expanding.—Mrs. 
1. M.R., Maquoketa, Ill. 


————-+>-—_____ 


SWEET Corn.—To have Sweet Corn in 
its best condition until frost there should 
be made successive plantings every week 
or ten days during this month, and even 
into July. Even Stowell’s Evergreen is 
better in an early stage than later. 
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KANSAS AND KANSANS. 

A lady, writing from Kansas, says: 
“The inhabitants consist of people from 
every State and Territory in the Union, 
and from every nation in Europe. A 
striking feature of a Kansan is this, he is 
always dissatisfied with Kansas, the State 
from which he came beats her all hollow, 
and in three or four years he pulls up 
stakes and returns to his former home, 
which he finds not what he always thought 
it, so once more he returns to Kansas, 
never to leave it. Kansas is like a young 
pretty girl, very capricious in her moods ; 
some seasons she is so sweet and kind, 
and showers fruits, flowers and corn on 
us, then again she is a very termagant, 
showing nothing but a fiery temper, and 
burning everything that was her mood 
last summer. The Vennor promises us a 
better time this year. Last summer very 
few of us had any flowers, the seeds were 
burned up.” Mulching could, without 
doubt, be employed. to much advantage 
in Kansas and similar regions. 


—_——— > 
ENGLISH VEGETABLES. 


In every spare nook near English pro- 
vincial cities one sees allotment gardens; 


often large fields divided up by paths, ' 
grass lines or mere stakes, into lots of | 


various sizes which are rented to mechan- 
ics and others who have no ground about 
their dwellings in the crowded streets. 
These are generally very carefully culti- 
vated, rivalry and emulation having much 
todoasastimulus. Yet they are outdone 
by the cottage gardens of the country, 
which are more sheltered from parching 
winds by hedges and buildings, and for 
which the pig-pen, the house and the 
roadways supply convenient manure, 
which is applied the more assiduously be- 
cause the tenure is generally more con- 
stant. Besides this, there are, of course, 


market gardens, in which the culture is | 


the very best, only choice productions 
being salable to the mostly wealthy cus- 
tomers, and great expense being involved 
in the forcing of vegetables out of their 
natural season. 

The Country makes some rather sur- 
yrising statements in a late number as to 
the scarcity of cheap and fresh vegetables 
at prices within the reach of poor dwellers 
in the very large cities. It appears that 
fruit, even foreign fruit, as oranges, is com- 


| paratively much cheaper. The poor can- 
not well go to the large and often distant 
market, where sales are mostly in quan- 
tity, and they are obliged to buy as they 
can, now and then, from middlemen, 
greengrocers and costermongers, who 
must put on fifty toa hundred per cent. of 
advance over market rates, while their 
stock is rarely fresh. But even in the mar- 
ket it is stated that a head of greens with 
a bare mouthful of eatable leaves is two 
to four cents ; three small sticks of Rhu- 
barb as much; one stick of Celery six 
cents, and a Cucumber six to nine cents— 
all taken in season. This seems strange 
when vegetables are so much a surer crop 
than fruit, and, on the whole, scarcely 
more perishable, and in a country where 
gardens are green all the year round, 
greenest, indeed, in the winter, when the 
rich looking and abundant Kale give them 
a very handsome appearance of copious 
food production —A READER. 
po AER ee 

NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
Florists and Seedsmen will be held in 
this city, commencing June 21st and con- 
tinuing three days. Attendance is ex- 
pected from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are, first, to afford the members an 
opportunity to cultivate personal ac- 
| quaintance, and, second, the discussion 
of subjects of practical interest to the 
trade. All who feel interested in the 
work of the Association are invited to 
attend and participate in the proceedings. 
It is expected that an exhibition of Straw- 
berries, Cherries, and Roses, with other 
flowers of the season will be held at the 
same time. Further particulars can be 
obtained by addressing either the Presi- 
dent of the Association, W. C. Barry, of 
this city, or the Secretary, D. W. Scott, 


of Galena, II. 
oe 


A CorRRESPONDENT.—The writer of “A 
Lesson in the Forest "in last month’s is- 
sue, is Mrs. CATHARINE P. TRAIL, of Lake- 
field, Ontairo, who, in this number, de- 
scribes the Twin-flower. We are sure 
that our readers, especially the younger 
ones, will be pleased to avail themselves 
of the observations of one who has for 
many years studied nature carefully, and 
describes its scenes truthfully and vividly 
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GREEN CABBAGE-WORMS. 

Mr, Vick :—I saw an inquiry in the April number 
of the MAGAZINE for a remedy for Cabbage worms. 
Two years ago an old gardener recommended bran 
in a letter to your MAGAZINE, and we tried it, with 
perfect success. Lime and dust are very good.— 
M.C., Carroliton, Ml. 

The bran remedy here mentioned con- 
sists in placing a small handful of bran 
on each plant. It is said that the worms 
devour it so greedily that they gorge them- 
selves with it, and as it swells they are 
invariably ruptured beyond remedy of 
surgeon or nature. If so simple a prac- 
tice should be as efficient as reported it 
should be widely known, for nothing can 
be easier to adopt. 

———_—_——- > 

EpitoriAL MIsTAKEs.—The_ blunders 
of editors, when writing of flowers, causes 
us constant annoyance and trouble, for 
scarcely a day passes but we have to 
write, correcting statements going the 
rounds of the press. A New York paper, 
in reporting a recent marriage, stated that 
“the chancel was decorated with groups 
of Palms and red and white Calla Lilies.” 
As a result we have written to almost 
every State in the Union, about this mis- 
take of the printer. A correspondent in 
Southern California, where Callas grow 
so luxuriantly, was bound to have a large 
plantation. 


ese 

PROPAGATING Coscéa.—I find in your 
pages many things that interest me in the 
experience of amateurs. I have not seen 
it mentioned that the Cobora scandens 
may be easily raised from slips or cuttings. 
Many of us do not find it so easily raised 
from seeds, at least I donot. I had three 
plants this winter from cuttings, and they 
were nicer and better than old ones re- 
moved from the garden. They blossomed 
all winter, not very freely, but they were 
beautiful, and climbed ten or fifteen feet, 
and are now thrifty.—N. A. C., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


—_—_——— 


PERENNIALS FROM SEED.—One can un- | 
dertake, this month, raising herbaceous 
perennials from seed, nearly or quite as 
well as earlier; the ground being warm 
the seed will germinate quickly, if it is not 
allowed to dry after being sown. Sow 
the seed in shallow drills and cover with 
sand, and then place short clippings of 
grass over the ground to prevent its dry- 
ing and baking. Water as necessary. 


; people. 
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THE SEED BUSINESS. 

The surviving sons of Mr. Vick, who 
have all been trained to his business, will 
continue it as heretofore without inter- 
ruption. The two older sons have al- 
ready had many years experience in the 
business with their father, while the 
younger ones, though engaged in it for a 
shorter time, still have been familiar with 
it from their childhood. The oldest son, 
James, has been a fellow-worker with his 
father from the earliest stage of the busi- 
ness, and much of the perfection of its 
organization is due to his correct business 
habits, his assiduity, and his attention to 


details. 
THE MAGAZINE. 


The readers of the MAGAZINE may still 
hope to find the old spirit to pervade its 
pages, as its editorial management will 
be conducted by Mr. C. W. SEELYE, who 
has been Mr. Vick’s associate in this work 
from the issue of the first number, and 
will henceforth endeavor to make it, as it 
has been, the garden magazine for the 
Our many correspondents will 
please accept our sincere thanks for their 
contributions, and they are again invited, 
as are all our readers, to make the Maca- 
ZINE a medium for disseminating their 
best thoughts and ideas on all that per- 
tains to hoticulture directly or remotely. 
Gardening is a pursuit in which we may 
take increasing pleasure with its continu- 
ance; beautiful flowers, plants and 
grounds, delicious fruits and agreeable 


| vegetables never cease to gratify us. We 


shall always have something to learn, and 
our experience can be given in these pages. 
————_—_- + 
A CARD. 

In view of the sad event elsewhere an- 
nounced, we, the undersigned, sons of 
James Vick, would acquaint the many 
former friends and patrons of our re- 
vered father, and the public generally, 


‘ that the business he has established will 


be continued by us in all its branches un- 
der the firm name of JAMES Vick. With 
the intention and determination that the 
business shall have all the careful man- 
agement and be controlled by the same 
honorable principles that have heretofore 
distinguished it, we cordially solicit a 
continuance of the patronage it has so 
long enjoyed. JAMES VICK, 

FRANK H. VICK, 

CHARLES H. VICK, 

E. COLESTON VICK. 
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JAMES VICK. 


Tuesday morning, May 16th, the sun 
shines brightly; it is a pleasant spring 


morning, and nature wears a lovely as- | 


pect. But our grounds appear deserted 
by workmen. Entering the seed-house 
all is quiet; the noise of the engine, with 
its regular beat as it is accustomed to 
throb its vivifying power through the long 
lines of machinery is, no longer heard; 
the printing presses are still, there is no 
click of type at the compositors’ cases, 
no one is in attendance in the stock 
rooms; only a bookeeper is seen in the 
office, a clerk in the mailing department, 
and one or two young ladies who will be 


' 


engaged in the order room an hour or | 


two attending to the more urgent de- 
mands. Why this unusual appearance? 
In the dwelling yonder lies, in the still- 
ness of death, all that is mortal of Mr. 
Vick! His work is done. Quietly at- 


tentive to his ordinary duties he remained | 


at his post until five days of his decease. 
On Thursday, the 11th instant, he vacated 
his place and remained in the house, 
supposing he was suffering from a cold 
that was more than ordinarily severe, and 
that he would be out again in a day or 
two at most. The disease progressing, 
and its effects weakening him, the next 
day he took to his bed, from which he 
never rose. On Saturday his physician, 
without informing him of the real nature 
of his attack, announced to the family 
that it was pneumonia, and that his case 
was critical. The progress of the disease 
thenceforward was without intermission 
until he passed away, at twenty minutes 
past seven this morning. He was con- 
scious during the whole of his illness, but 
hopeful of his recovery until the last 
hours; then, realizing all, when informed 
that no help could be given him, he re- 
marked: “The Lord’s will be done.” 
Except the difficulty in breathing, he had 
comparatively little pain until the last 
twelve hours, and this was greatly miti- 
gated by the ministrations of his phy- 
sicians. Last night, near midnight, he 
recognized all the members of his family 
and those of his immediate friends who 
were present, calling most of them by 
name. He was in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age, having been born in Novem- 


t 


ber, 1818. His birthplacé was Chichester, 
near Portsmouth, England, but this has 
been his country from boyhood. Mr. 
Vick’s life and habits have been so well 
known to most of our readers that we 
do not hesitate to place before them thus 
explicitly the particulars of his last hours. 
He was a bright, cheerful Christian, not 
in name only, but by that sterling test, 
love for his fellow men. A desire to help 
others was always one of the governing 
motives of his actions. He was regarded 
by those in his employ more as a brother, 
ora father, than as in the ordinary rela- 
tion of an employer; and whenever, in 
any department of the extended business, 
any difficulty or misunderstanding would 
arise, it was sure to be amicably and sat- 
isfactorily adjusted when referred directly 
to him; and to-day there are no more 
sincere mourners of his loss than those 
who have been longest in his service. 
His cheerfulness, mirthfulness, and so- 
ciability, together with his genuine good- 
ness, endeared him to a host of personal 
friends. The geniality and humanity of 
his soul was manifest as much in his busi- 
ness relations as elsewhere, and, if we 
may judge by the letters of his corres- 


‘pondents, those who knew him only 


through his publications felt the magic of 
his poetic temperament and goodness of 
heart, and came to regard him as a friend 
and faithful counselor rather than as a 
tradesman. 

His life habits of untiring industry 
would not allow him to entertain any 
thoughts of rest, although for a long time 
it had been apparent to those about him 
that such was the absolute demand of 
nature, if his life was to continue long. 
Almost by force he was persuaded, last 
summer, to take a trip to Europe, but it 
was made in as short a time as possible, 
in order that he might return and take up 
his work afresh. The trip in a measure 
invigorated him, and he thought and 
acted as if he were ready for any task. 
All through the fall, winter and spring he 
has been at his desk with clock-work 
regularity, and when he last laid down 
his pen he was executing business im- 
provements and projecting plans of future 
enterprises. The survivors of his imme- 
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diate family are a widow, three daughters, 
and four sons. 

As all our readers are well aware, Mr. 
VICK was a genuine-lover of flowers, and 
his business pursuit was the result of his 
horticultural tastes, and no doubt his suc- 
cess was in a great measure due to the 
fact that his heart was in it. His love of 
children was very strong, and influenced 
him constantly for their welfare. He was 
engaged in Sunday School work all his 
life, as teacher and superintendent, and it 
may be safely said that to-day thousands 
remember him in these relations. His 
home was his life, where he enjoyed the 
society of his family and friends, and here 
were found evidences of his love of plants 
and flowers, of music, painting, and pets. 
Our personal intimacy and familiar inter- 
course with him will be regarded as a life 
blessing. 


A LETTER FROM AUNT MARJORIE. 


As it has been customary for years for 
Mr. Vick to receive letters from persons 
whom he never saw, expressing a sense 
of personal acquaintance, we know that 
the beautiful letter below will represent 
the sentiments of very many, and that is 
sufficient excuse for the publication of 
what might otherwise be considered a 
private communication. Our gifted cor- 
respondent, ‘“‘ Aunt Marjorie,” here voices 
the thoughts and feelings of thousands in 
all parts of the country who only knew 
him in business relations. 


To His Friends: 

After days of cloudy, dripping skies 
came a morning so bright that the world 
seemed all aglow, and pulsing nature ju- 
bilant with mankind, when the eye fell 
upon a paragraph holding a shadow that 
no sun-rays can ever penetrate, and which 
suddenly darkened a thousand homes. 

And if a thousand, what of the one ? 
and the immediate circle of homes about 
that one? O, what a blank is left when 
such a man as he suddenly lays down all,- 
and steps over the boundary! But there 
are consolations. His life was well round- 
ed up with years, and those years a beni- 
son to all within reach of his life-work ; 
which was in itself a beneficence, already 
acknowledged as such. 

As to such a man’s future, what can it 
be, except just what he would most de- 
sire?) Therefore she, who must miss him 
more than all, cannot fail to be comforted | 
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with those words which never grow old 
with time, nor meaningless with repeti- 
tion. “Be not troubled, neither be afraid; 
in my Father’s house are many mansions; 
if it were not so I would have told you; | 
go to prepare a place for you.” 

Many of us feel the personal interest of 
a near friend, tho’ conscious of no rights 
to question or inquire beyond what all 
the world may know in due season. And 
this is but another proof of the place he 
held in the hearts of unknown friends, 
among whom the writer must claim to 
have been one. With sincerest sympa- 
thy, added to a sense of personal grief 
and loss, I remain most truly, M. M. B., 
Richmond, Ind., May 18. 

The following stanza, by Mr. WILLIAM 
Ly gE, and published in an evening journal 
in this city, is one of the many pleasant 
remembrances received by the family: 

THE FLOWER-LOVER. 
Suggested by the death of Mr. JAMES VICK. 

Dead with the odor of flowers about him, 

- Leaving a name even sweeter than those ! 

Take comfort, ye hearts so lonely without him, 

Life must be well that hath peace at its close. 

As soon as Mr. Vick’s death was made 
known, a meeting of the seedsmen of this 
city was held, and resolutions passed ap- 
propriate to the sad event; among others 
it was decided that they close their respec- 
tive places of business on the day of his 
burial and attend the funeral in a body. 
Our space will not admit the publication of 
the resolutions in full, nor of others by 
other societies and associations. 

The funeral service was held on Fri- 
day afternoon, the roth ult., at the First 
Methodist Church. The chancel and the 
organ were heavily draped in black, and 
the floral offerings were numerous and 
beautiful. The eulogy pronounced by 
Rev. Dr. STRATTON met hearty response 
and approval by all present. At its close, 
an opportunity being offered to see the 
familiar face the last time, the people in 
the aisles of the church, which were close- 
ly filled, passed through in procession, 
and these were followed by an immense 
throng of those who could not previously 
gain admission ; after an hour’s passage 
of the procession it was obliged to be 
stopped. This was the unspoken eulogy 
of the people. At the beautiful cemetery 
of Mount Hope, when the sun was low in 
the west, the burial service read, the casket 
was lowered into a flower-lined grave. 


TRUMPET-FLOWERS. 
The Morning Glories—lovely flowers they— 
When gladly opening to the sun’s first ray, 
Sound hymns of triumph, all in sweet accord, 
Heard only by the angels, ‘‘ Praise the Lord ! 
He who hath made the happy, golden day.” 


The Evening Glories—fragrant blooms of white— 
When from the tired earth departs the light, 
Sound hymns of thanks in just as sweet accord, 
Still angels only listening, “ Praise the Lord ! 
He who hath made the restful, silver night." 
—MARGARET EYTINGE. 
Ss ee 


DEATH ON A WINDING STAIR. 


Once upon a time a hungry snail, that 
had fasted all day, was pondering at sun- 
set about the young Pea vines in a neigh- ; 
boring garden. The mere thought of the 
tender, luscious leaves fairly made his 
mouth water ; in fact, made him water all 
over—well, more than usual. Having no 
doors to lock or blinds to close—only his 
tooth-pick to look up—he soon started 
with his house on his back, and directly 
found himself on the garden walk, where 
he encountered a grand-daddy-long-legs, 
and accosted him with 
“ I'm feeling quite lonely to-night ; 

Please travel this way while you're walking ; 

And I'd deem it, sir, very polite 

, If you’d grant me the cheer of your talking. 
Just shorten your steps, if you please, 

To help you keep pace with less trouble ; 
I think you can do it with ease 

By bending your legs nearly double.” 

At this, Long-legs glared at the Snail, 
noted his fierce-looking horns, the strange 
hump on his back, and his sie gait, 
and promptly answered— 

“ If I go I shall walk on my feet, 
Though they’re tender with over-much service ; 

But I'd act out the martyr complete 

Did I know that you surely deserve this. 

But how can you keep in the track? : 

Or how can you manage to waddle, 
With that walloping thing on your back 
And never an eye in your noddle? 
If in the wide world you've a home, 
You'd better go to it this minute; 
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You seem so unfitted to roam 
I'd be glad to help tumble you in it?” 

Then the angry Snail thought to show 
Long-legs a thing or two, and drew itself 
entirely within its shell for a moment. 
Then screaming out through the front 
door it exclaimed: “ You see now where 
my home is—I’m never away from it. 
Hope you'll be satisfied to let me go on 
in peace now.” 

And, sure enough, Long-legs saw that 


, the Snail had a most perfect house; tho’ 


without either mansard roof or gables; 
though, of course, he could not see that 
the inner part was mostly taken up by a 


| grand spiral stairway, with no side apart- 


ment for a friend to be seated who might 
happen in. A very selfish house it was 
to be sure. 

But the hungry Snail had to travel on, 
and remembering Long-legs’ tender feet, 


- it called out— 


“Come on; I'll not step on your corns, 
For I've eyes, let me thank you, to see with; 
Though placed on the ends of my horns, 
They're as good as your legs are to flee with. 
Besides, you’d not catch me forlorn, 
If 1 found that my head I were losing, 
(Better still if ’twere only a horn) 
For they grow again ready for using. 
Then in winter I close up my door, 
And close it in very dry weather ; 
So you see I've more comfort in store 
Than ever you knew altogether ; 


and if you don’t believe it, go a little far- 
ther and see what a luscious supper I'm 
to have, which is just as nice for me as 
the fattest green-lice are for you.” 

By this time Long-legs was so insulted 
with the Snail’s boasting, that it was a re- 
lief to know that he had his vinagrette 
with him, with which he was now de- 
termined to raise such a smudge as should 
nearly suffocate the poor Snail, and then 
leave, for it was nearly his bed time any 
way. So he retorted— 
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“ I'm getting the cramp in my legs 
With your slow, poky method of travel; 
I wish you were furnished with pegs 

To help you get over the gravel, 
for I’m sure the fatigue must be depressing ; let me 
revive you with my smelling salts.” And then he 
emitted such an odor that the Snail fainted quite 
away. It was an odor which every boy and girl 
remembers who has tampered with this long- 
legged creature. 

When the Snail had revived, Grand-daddy-long- 
legs was no where to be seen. “ This,” meditated 
the Snail, “is what I get for choosing my com- 
pany from a class that does not belong to our 
grade of society; a low class who live around like 
gipseys, with any sort of a leaf for a tent; and I, 
who live in castellated walls, was taunted with not 
having a home!” Then a piping voice called out 
from under a leaf, 

“It’s what you get for being so overbearing, and 
taking for granted that everything is to be as you 
wish.” 

Then the Snail curled its horns in a sneering way 

- and plodded on toward its supper, which was now 
close at hand. But alas! what had been scattered 
around the vines to cause such stinging, burning 
torture? Every effort to make progress in that 
direction increased the trouble. Sore, and almost 
disabled, it managed before morning to get near 
some delicate Cabbage plants. But again, alas! 
for here was the same scourge repeated; and no 
longer able to withstand such suffering, the poor 
Snail retired quite to the upper steps of its winding 
Stairs, and very soon after turned black and died. 
And thus its beautiful house proved to be its coffin, 
and the winding stair its shroud. 

The next night there was a mournful gathering 

of the entire Snail community, which sang a 
doleful dirge, each verse of which alternated 
with this touching refrain : 

* O, it’s lime and ashes, it’s ashes and lime, 

They prove the death of us every time; 
If we beat a retreat to the regions below, 

The rains send the potash as deep as we go. 

O, ye lime and ashes, ye ashes 

and lime, 

Ye prove the death of us every 

time, 

Not sparing the one that could 

warble in rhyme!” 

Meanwhile, none of 

the Grand-daddy-long 

legs could sleep a wink 
for laughing, 
but they swung 
their long legs 
about so joy- 

ously that a 

great number 
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of them were quite dislocated, and the 
owners had to be sent to Boneset hospi- 
tal, which, by the way, had as many 
wards as it had leaves, and was as pleas- 
ant as roomy. 

The gardener was so happy over the 
flourishing condition of his garden that 
he dreamed one night that he was peep- 
ing from behind a trellis and saw and 
heard all that is here related, and next 
morning could repeat it all to his little 
folks, and to “ Proxy.” 


See 
THE TWIN FLOWERS. 


Sweet plant that in the forests wild 
clothes the rude twisted roots of lofty 
Pine and feathery Hemlock with the 
flower-decked garland, evergreen! Thy 
modest drooping bells of fairy lightness 
wave softly to the passing breeze, diffus- 
ing fragrance. 

The graceful little trailing plant, Linnza 
borealis, is diffused through most coun- 
tries in the temperate zone and even in 
the Arctic circle. In dreary Kamschatka 
and snowy Lapland, the young girls 
wreathe their hair with its flexible gar- 
lands. ; 

In inhospitable Labrador, its evergreen 
tresses cover the rocks and mossy roots 
of Pines and silvery Birches in lonely 
glades where foot of man has hardly ever 
trod. There it blossoms unseen in its 
beauty—just for itself and God—as a 
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young American poet has said of the! 


Violet. 

Our twin flower is found in the Scottish 
Highlands and abundantly in the Norwe- 
gian forests. All through the Northern 
and Eastern States of America it is found 

_in forest glens and rocky wooded islands, 
where it can obtain shade and moisture, 
and black leaf mold. 
of Canada, far away to the northward, we 
find our lovely little flower flinging its 
graceful trailing sprays over mossy ground 
and decaying timbers with its luxuriant 
vegetable robe, clothing unsightly objects 
with grace and sweetness. This flower 
was named for the great father of botany, 
the great and good Linnzus, who chose 
it as his own particular emblem, when he 
plucked it first in Bothnia. It was given 
him as his crest, and is, as such, borne on 
his family coat of arms. It is said that 
one of his early friends, aware of the 
great love that Linnzus had for the 


flower, when he went on a mission to 
China, caused a set of fine porcelain to be 
manufactured, decorated with wreaths of 
the Linnza borealis as a present to him, 
and mark of his affectionate esteem for 
one whose talents he honored and ad- 
mired. 

At the death of the celebrated botanist, 
Cardinal de Novilles erected a cenotaph 
in his garden to his memory, and planted ~ 
at its base the little northern flower which 
now bears the great naturalist’s name. 

The blossoms are pale pink, delicately 
striped with a darker shade of rose color, 
softly-hairy within; tubular; the margin 
is divided into little sharp points; two 
blossoms on a thready foot-stalk, dividing 
at the summit, droop gracefully down- 
ward. The leaves are small, round and 
crenate, or slightly notched and _ hairy. 
The jointed branchlets throw out roots 
from the under side, thus increasing the 
growth of the plant with a mat of off- 
shoots. | 

If planted in rockwork it must be shad- 
ed, and in moist black mould. It is lovely 
for baskets.—C. P. T., Lakefield, Ont. 

ee eg 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Some of the young people may be pleas- 
ed to be reminded that Cornell University 
at Ithaca, in this State, is a great and 
flourishing institution,-and that it pos- 
sesses many advantages for those wishing 
to obtain a liberal education. The stu- 
dent has the choice of seventeen courses 
of study, of which fourteen lead to degrees, 
viz.: Agriculture, (two,) mechanic arts, 
(two,) architecture, civil engineering, 
(two,) mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
natural history, medical preparatory, his- 
tory and political science, arts, literature, 


fa cheback a : philosophy, science, science and letters. 
n the backwoods | 


Students in agriculture and “State Stu- 
dents” pay no tuition fee. Women are 
admitted to the Uuiversity on the same 
terms as men, except that they must be 
seventeen years old. A separate build- 
ing, the Sage College, has been erected 
and furnished for their residence. The 
entrance examinations and all the studies, 
except military science, are the same for 


women as for men. 
97“ 


THE Boys’ GARDEN. — The boys must 
be sure and keep the Melons well hoed 
early in the summer. It is not too late to 
plant Pop Corn for next winter. 
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WE CAN ENDURE long winters, but it is 
an endurance. 
spring in the distance, and that relieves 
the clouds that surround and oppress us 
in the dull season. How impatient we 
become at last for the ice-king to take his 
leave, and for the birds, and the verdure, 
and the flowers to return! 
we search for the first flowers, those brave 
little fellows, unheeding frosty nights and 
mornings, who, far preceding, herald the 
appearance of the well filled ranks. 
When spring is long delayed, the desire 
to see again the well known plants and 
flowers bears with it something of the 
pain of longing for the sight of dear, ab- 
sent friends. And when, at last, one by 
one, the well known forms return, how 
like the meeting of loved ones. Yes, 
dear reader, there is an exquisite pleasure 
in this acquaintance with Nature, a bond 
of sympathy, subtle yet strong, and we 
delight in the presence, the unfolding, 
and the apparent enjoyment of vegeta- 
tion. The first flowers of spring-time are 
watched for and sought for, and even the 
Symplocarpus has a cordial greeting. 
Wherever it grows, the Mayflower or 
Trailing Arbutus, Epigzea repens, has the 
most numerous admirers. Of all the 
wild flowers of the North none has so 
much enthusiastic admiration bestowed 
upon it as this delicately tinted and sweet- 
scented blossom, and none is oftener 


Hope lights up a view of | 
| cherished wild plant of England, so is 


How eagerly | 


honored by the limner and _ by the poet. 
In the sense that the Primrose is the 


the Trailing Arbutus here. Of this beau- 
tiful plant probably no sweeter words 
have ever been written than the follow- 
ing by Rose Terry, one of our own 
true poets. 


Darling of the forest ! 
Blossoming alone 
When Earth’s grief is sorest 
For. her jewels gone — 
Ere the last snow-drift melts, your tender buds have 
blown. 


Tinged with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky, 
Or more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 


There the wild wood-robin 
Hymns your solitude, 
And the rain comes sobbing 
Through the budding wood, 
While the low South wind sighs, but dare not be 
more rude. 


Were your lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew: 
Starlight unimpassioned, 
Dawn's most tender hue — 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for 
you? 


Fairest and most lovely, 
From the world apart, 
Made for beauty only, 
Veiled from Nature's heart, 
With such unconscious grace as makes the dreaw 
of Art! 
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Were not mortal sorrow 
An immortal shade, 
Then would I to-morrow 
Such a flower be made, 
And live in the dear woods where my lost childhood 
played. 

The leaves of this plant are evergreen, 
dark and rich. The flower-buds are 
formed in autumn, and when the weather 
is mild in the early winter they seem al- 
most ready to burst; thus they stand ex- | 
pectant for the first soft airs of spring- j 
time. Asif to please some who are not 
satisfied with flowers as nature first ex- 
hibits them, but only when, by transfor- 
mation of some of their parts, the number 
of petals is increased, these little blos- 
soms are sometimes found double, as 
shown in the center cluster in the Colored 
Plate. The cultivation of the Epigza 
has frequently been attempted with very 
unsatisfactory results, but success has 
been achieved often enough to show that 
this little plant is not wholly untractable 
to proper efforts. It is not, however, a 
plant that will ever come into the plant- | 
dealer's trade and submit to handling 
and packing and transportation long or 
even short distances in the usual manner. | 
It is a wild plant, and will remain essen- 
tially so. If you have a little grove, or a | 
spot not too shady nor yet too open, near | 
the trees, that may remain year after year | 
undisturbed either by the lawn tower or 
the scythe, the rake or other gardening 
tools, and this spot is supplied with plenty 
of leaf mold, there in the early spring 
time some plants can be carried and set 
with reasonable hope of living. But they 
must be removed from their native spot | 
with the greatest care, and with as much 
soil as possible attached to the roots. A 
good watering should be given them, and 
then they be left alone to repair damages 
in their ownway. Under such conditions 
it is evident that a cultivated Arbutus 
will always be an unusually rare object, 
and no one will have one who does not | 
want it. Arbutus hunting is the occasion 
for the first rural sortie of our young peo- 
ple. On these occasions may be collected 
in some places the Wintergreen, Gaul- 
theria procumbens, with its globular red 
berries and its shining leaves, prized for 
their fragrance and spicy taste; and this 
plant is first cousin to the Arbutus, and 
their fellowship, who can doubt, is due to 
kinship. And who can tell us why the | 
aroma of one is exhaled from the flowers 
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‘it is stark and poverty stricken. 


‘only, and of the other from the leaves ? 


In some of the Eastern States and along 
the Atlantic coast the American Holly, 
Ilex opaca, flourishes, and retains its 
green leaves and bright red, oval berries 
through the winter; this serves to mingle 
with the early flowers when foliage is yet 
scarce, for these flowers bloom before the 
leaves have started. On the borders of 
the woods, and where the shade is not 
too dense, one of the first bright flowers 
is the Liverleaf, or Liverwort, Hepatica 
triloba. The leaf, from which this plant 
takes its name, is three-lobed, and often 
of a dark purplish hue on the under side. 
Like the others that have been noticed 
this, too, is an evergreen. The flowers, 
as may be noticed in those of the Arbu- 
tus, vary in tint from white to a pink, and 


' frequently there are some with a bluish 
. shade. 


Like the Arbutus, this also at- 
tempts the multiplication of its petals, and 
the bluish double flower beside the white 
one was found growing so naturally. This 
is not an uncommon feature with this 
plant; in fact, it is only showing a trait 
that is particularly developed in this natu- 
ral order of plants. The name Liverleaf 


‘is well enough, but that of Liverwort be- 


longs to another order of plants; there 
ought to be another good common name 
for it, and perhaps it will yet be better 
known as the Liverleaf Anemone, since 
it is to be known in future by botanists as 
it was first named by Linn.£us, Anemone 
Hepatica. This plant takes to garden 
culture as kindly as the Arbutus persist- 
ently refuses it, and it is not at all neces- 
sary to provide it with shade. It will 
flourish and bloom in profusion year after 
year with the most indifferent attention; 
it is easily transplanted, and is a gem in 
the garden in early spring, showing its 
bloom before any other flowers make 
their appearance, except the little Snow- 
drop that appears in the plate just under- 
neath it. One who has not hunted for 
native wild flowers in early spring will be 
surprised to learn how many make their 
appearance soon after those of the first 
Arbutus and Liverleaf. If we could only 


' bring the various kinds ‘together into the 


garden it would be greatly enriched and 
beautified at a time when, as usually seen, 
With 
the Liverleaf appears the little Spring 
Beauty, or Claytonia, of which there are 
two species, bearing, however, a close re- 


semblance to each other. 
low in quick succession many others, one 
of which is the Blood Root, Sanguinaria 
Canadensis, the large white flowers rep- 
resented in the Plate. It is certainly very 
admirable and is capable of being em- 
ployed to advantage, for it does not com- 
plain of removal from its wild haunts on 
the borders of the woods and along the 
fence sides. Now we might mention the 
Trilliums and Erythroniums, or Dog’s 
Tooth Violets, the Bellworts, or Uvula- 
rias, the Toothworts, or Spring Cresses, 
the Dicentras, and many others. We 
have a wealth of native flowers, and many 
more of them should find places in the 
garden than usually do; but especially 
do the very early spring flowering plants, 
perfectly hardy and adapted to the cli- 
mate, demand more attention. It would 
be a surprise to many of our readers to 
learn how great a number of our native 
plants are cultivated in English and Eu- 
ropean gardens, that in this country are 
seldom seen away from their native 
haunts. The hardy, beautiful, native Or- 
chidaceous plants alone, that may be cul- 
tivated, would make a glad surprise in 
any garden if properly managed. We 
are aware that a great variety of the na- 
tive plants are in cultivation, but it is by 
the few comparatively, not generally and 
according to their real worth. But grad- 
ually, as their merits become better 
known, they will be more highly prized. 
The little Daphne cneorum, which also 
has evergreen foliage, very properly ac- 
companies the native flowers exhibited in 
the plate, since in the garden it blooms 
about the same time. Wherever this 
plant will succeed it is most charming. 
It grows only about a foot in height, hav- 


ing a procumbent habit with age and thus | 


spreading laterally but not growing up- 
wards. When thriving it blooms profuse- 
ly, the flowers being a little larger than 
here represented; besides their attrac- 
tive color set off by the rich green foliage, 
they emit the sweetest perfume. Al- 
though this plant will succeed fairly well 
in most soils, it has a decided preference, 
to be sure not so positive as that of the 
Arbutus, still strong, for a soil composed 
in great part of vegetable matter and 
with comparatively little lime. Besides, 
if it can have shelter from the sun bya 
position on the North side of a group of 


evergreens, or even low branched decid- | 
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And then fol- ! 
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uous shrubs, it will be better suited than 
elsewhere. Any of these plants can be 
transplanted in the fall after the first of 
October. 
SUE gee oe 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


From the earliest opening of spring 
there is a succession of blooming shrubs 
and trees all through the summer. What 
are these plants and how can they be em- 
ployed to beautify our lawns and grounds ? 
The want of definite information in 
regard to either of these points may cause 
our grounds either to be barren of these 
hardy, free-blooming plants, or to be de- 
formed by them. Let no one suppose it 
to be a matter of indifference where such 
plants are placed on handsome grounds, 
or that their position can be determined 
by chance, as we often hear it said they 
may be. To decide where to plant on new 


MAGNOLIA SPECIOSA, 


grounds requires so good a knowledge of 
the particular subjects to be employed, 
not only in their early state but also when 
grown, that it should not be expected 
that any positive directions can be given 
that may at once be applied by the inex- 
perienced. The principal characteristics 
ofthe plants may be noticed, such as their 
particular style of growth, their size, time 
of blooming, color and other peculiarities. 
This may assist those who are interested 
to identify the shrubs when seen, and lead 
them to study the effect of planting them 
in connection with others. To plant trees 
and shrubs here, there and everywhere 
over a piece of ground, without any refer- 
ence to each other, or regard to the effect 
of the whole, is to deform the grounds. 
Small places should be planted with the 
smaller trees and shrubs, while the larger 
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grounds may contain those of all -sizes. 
A large breadth of grass in proportion 
to the size of grounds should remain com- 
paratively unbroken, and the planting 


should be made so that, in a view of the 
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whole, one object will in some sense sup- | 
Another princi- | 


port or relieve another. 
ple to be kept in mind is that long lines of 
view should be maintained from the most 
important points. Flowering shrubs, asa 
rule, should be where their flowers can 


MAGNOLIA LENNE, 


be best seen; consequently, in places 
conspicuous from the windows, and near 
walks. But whatever rules may be laid 
down, there are none that are not subject 
to modification. 

One of the penalties paid by those who 


cultivate their taste in relation to horti- 
culture is the pain endured at the sight of 
so much that is incongruous and positive- 
ly ugly on grounds of some pretensions; in 
fact, the most woful failures are where at- 
tempts are made to plant grounds effec- 
tively by those who are quite incompe- 
tent. Evidences are seen on every hand 
that persons who would not think of de- 
signing a beautiful picture, do not hesi- 
tate to engage in the composition of ef- 
fects by planting, when they are equally 
as devoid of skill or taste in regard to the 
latter art as to the former. But there is 
nothing so difficult in the art of skillful 
planting that it may not be understood 
and practised by our readers. Good 
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judgment is the essential qualification of 
one who would comprehend good land- 
scape planting, and perhaps imagination 
may be said to be the quality that ranks 
next in importance. The close observ- 
ance and study of natural scenery is a 
most important part of the necessary 
mental training, and the imitation of the 
effects perceived in natural combinations, 
with the necessary or the designed modi- 
fications, constitutes, in a word, the prac- 
tice of modern landscape gardening. In 
some features it is similar to landscape 
painting, but it is, or may be, a higher art. 
A knowledge of the trees and shrubs best 


| adapted to ornamental planting is abso- 


lutely necessary, and at present attention 
is here invited to the consideration of 
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some of the best early blooming shrubs, 
and as few of them can be presented at 
this time the subject will further interest 
us hereafter. 

The most beautiful objects we can boast 
of on our lawns in the early spring-time 
are the Magnolias. What can be hand- 
somer, or what more fully meet our ex- 
pectancy at that season? They are so 
lavish of bloom as to suggest a world of 
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floral wealth in store. The whole tree is 
nearly covered with large, cup-shaped 
blossoms, but without foliage. The 
blooms expand as soon as the mean tem- 
perature becomes high enough, and be- 
fore any leaves are formed. 
spect the aspect is somewhat peculiar, 
though blossom before leaves is a feature 
of all the earliest deciduous shrubs. To 
produce the best effect the tree should 
have evergreens fora back ground, and 
when this combination can otherwise be 
properly made it should be regarded in 
planting Magnolias. We speak of the 
Magnolias somewhat indifferently as trees 
or shrubs, for the reason that all of the 
species and varieties produce flowers 
freely when quite young and small, al- 
though some of them in time arrive at the 
dignity of trees in stature. At the North 
we cannot cultivate the magnificent Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, since it is not hardy 
here, but we feel rich in the possession of 
the beautiful Chinese and Indian species 
and varieties, and the fragrant native M. 
glauca. M. conspicua is the earliest 
blooming Chinese species, having snowy 
white flowers, coming out this year early 
in May, but in most seasons the latter 
part of April. 

A variety of the above known as M. 
speciosa, or showy flowered - Magnolia, 
has the flowers tinged and striped with 
reddish purple. The tree is very sym- 
metrical in form and produces an im- 


In this re- | 


mense amount of bloom before any leaves 
appear, as do all the kinds of foreign 
origin, and is, perhaps, a fortnight later 
than the first mentioned species. M. 
Soulangeana is another variety of M. con- 
spicua, growing more upright than the 
last named variety, and more like the 
species from which it is derived. The 
flowers are larger and darker colored, or 
having more of the purple than M. speci- 
osa. It is a most beautiful kind. 

The most striking, however, of all these 
showy trees is a variety known as M. 
Lenne. This, too, is a variety derived 
from M. conspicua. The tree is not so 
compact in form as M. speciosa, and the 
flowers are perhaps not so numerous as 
those of that variety, but really it would 
be nearly an impossibility that ‘they 
should be so, since they are so much 
| larger, and as it is the branches are load- 
‘ed with them. These truly magnificent 
blooms will measure about four inches in 
length with a diameter of three to four 
inches at the top. The outside of the 
petals is of a uniform clear pinkish pur- 
ple tint, while the inside is a creamy 
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white. A very peculiar feature of this 
variety is the habit it has of producing a 
few of these showy flowers at intervals 
during the summer; this makes it speci- 
ally valuable. 

| Another very noteworthy hybrid vari- 
ety is Norbert’s Magnolia, M. Norberti- 
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ana of the trade lists. The tree is a 
strong, vigorous grower, of regular out- 
line ; the flowers are white and dark pur- 
ple, somewhat similar to M. Soulangeana, 
but deeper colored. 

The flowers of all these varieties are 
lasting, remaining in good condition for 
a fortnight at least. By having a number 
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of kinds we may enjoy them for five or: 
The odor of the | 
flowers is agreeable but not very strong. | 


six weeks continuously. 


The leaves begin to push out before the 
flowers drop, and develope into large, 
handsome foliage. One of our native 
species, M. glauca, is quite superior for its 
odor, which is sufficiently strong and very 
agreeable. It is a low-growing, hand- 
some tree with shining leaves, and pro- 
duces its white flowers somewhat later 
than the Chinese varieties. 

The transplanting of Magnolias is con- 
sidered difficult, and when treated as or- 
dinary deciduous trees the prevalent 
opinion in regard to them in this respect 
is true. They are usually more success- 
fully moved when young, that is when 
two or three years old, than when older. 
They should not be moved in the fall, 
nor in the early spring; the best time is 
when the buds are swelling and at, or 
even after, the time when the flowers first 
appear. The plants should be taken up 
with as much of a ball of earth as possi- 
ble, and this be kept together by wrap- 
ping it in cloth or sacking until it arrives 
at its destination, and is ready to be set 
in its place. Handled in the manner of 
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MAGAZINE. 
most deciduous trees, and at the time 
when they are usually transplanted, the 
result is nearly always a failure. 

About the time, or perhaps even a little 
before, the first bloom expands on the 
earliest Magnolia, a little green-branched 


‘ shrub lights up the lawn with the bright 


golden bells which cover in profusion its 
stems before any leaves uppear. This is 
what is often called Golden Bell, and 
otherwise known as Forsythia viridissima. 
As a shrub it is of rather straggling habit, 
but in bloom in the early spring it pro- 
duces an exceedingly pleasing effect. 

A shrub much less known, and bloom- 
ing considerably earlier than the Golden 
Bell, is Cornus mascula. The flowers are 
extremely small and individually would 
be of novalue for ornament, but the 
branches are literally covered with them, 
so as to present a mass of bright yellow 
at a time when frosts are frequent at 
night. In a considerable collection of 
shrubs and on large grounds this species 
is desirable. 


AMELANCHIER CANADENSIS. 


While the Magnolias are brightening 
our gardens, one of our native shrubs, the 
Shad-flower, or Wild Service, Amelan- 
chier Canadensis, growing in thickets and 
beside the.streams, presents a sheet of 
white bloom. On large grounds this is a 
desirable shrub, and will appear best with 
low-growing shrubs about it. 


RAINY-DAY LETTERS. 

I love to sit at the window on a rainy , 
day, and watch my garden grow. See it? : 
well, perhaps not exactly; yet I know 
that it is growing, and what pure delight 
that is after the weary waiting of the last 
few weeks. The poor flowers were quite 
discouraged by the terrible frost of April 
the tenth. Even the Pansies had their | 
dear little noses pinched, and the Tulips 
lay down quite flat, but picked themselves 
up again, and the Single Early are in 
bloom at the present writing, May fifth. 
The first one opened twelve days ago, 
and is still fresh. But for durability of | 
bloom commend me to the Anemones. 
There is one facing my window that I 
really think has been in bloom a month. 
Yes, those dry mildewed sticks that I 
planted last fall, and that staggered even 
my faith, are growing. The Anemone is 
a charming flower; it suits me exactly, 
and I feel quite morose when | think how 
long I have had a garden without an 
Anemone in it. I find that I shall Have 
to revise my opinion about the hardiness 
of several plants since the experience of 
this spring. I stated last summer that 
the Golden Feather is hardy here, and 
behold, every plant was killed April | 
tenth, and that after enduring the rigors 
of the winter of ’80-’81. The Dicentra, 
though killed to the ground, has started 
up again, but the Golden Feather is de- 
stroyed, root and branch. So, also, are 
about half of my Canterbury Bells, and 
most of the Pompon Chrysanthemums. 
The large white were badly nipped, but 
are recovering. It is not safe to make 
positive assertions about anything in this 
changeable world. I recollect once read- 
ing in Wilson Flaggs’ charming book, 7he 
Birds and Seasons of New England, the 
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statement that the Golden-winged Wood- 
pecker never climbs trees like others of | 
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his kind, but takes all his food from the 
ground, when I happened to glance out 
the window, and there was a High-hole 
going up the Locust tree, just like any 
other Woodpecker. But they do spend 


i much time on the ground, digging for 


grubs at the roots of trees and in the 
grass. They come into the garden quite 
familiarly and are not at all shy. I think 
the birds must tell each other about my 
garden, for more wood-birds come to see 
me than anybody would believe. Why, 
a whole party of Blue Jays called on me 


| one Sunday afternoon, and the white- 


crowned and white-throated Sparrows 
always stop a few days, spring and au- 
tumn, on their trips to and from the 
South. And all the Robins in the neigh- 
borhood want to build in my trees, and I 
should like to have them, everyone, but 
our Robin won’t hear to it—he chases 
them all off, though he never meddles 
with the Sparrows and other little birds. 
Madam Redbreast has built her nest, and 
is sitting in the Poplar tree. The Cat- 
birds have arrived from the South, and 
the Song-Sparrows have settled all about 
in the grass, but so cleverly are their 
nests hidden that I have not caught sight 
of one this spring. I never do find any 
except by accident. 

May tenth:—Alas! and alas! my Rob- 
ins are gone! Crows! Horrid wretches! 
Why are crows permitted to exist in a 
civilized community? Really, I am get- 
ting tired of the way things are done in 
this planet, and I should like to emigrate 
to Mars, or Jupiter, or even to the North 
Star, anywhere, anywhere, out of the 
reach of crows, hens and rat-terriers. 
Rat-terriers? Yes, Rat-terriers. My neigh- 
bor has four of them, and they are always 
scratching in my garden, pretending there 
are rats hidden among the flowers.— 
Jenny Dare. 
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KITCHEN GARDENING IN TEXAS. | light loam. and that of the other is very 


I would like to give a little of our exper- 
ience in the kitchen garden this year. 
My husband dug a hole three feet square 


| 


black and waxy. The Onions are best in 
the black dirt. 
On March 11th, we planted more seeds 


and sixteen inches deep, cleaned out all | in drills, fourteen inches apart, and by 


the dirt, then scattered one pint of Eng- 
lish Peas, of the Grey Canada variety, 
then put in all the dirt, covering sixteen 
inches deep. It rained hard several times 
soon after. The time of planting was 
January 13th, and on February 2nd there 
was a heavy sleet, that did not thaw until 
noon on the 4th, and when it did the peas 
were just beginning to come out—just 
twenty-two days after planting; they 
grew well, but the rabbits and chickens 
would not let them get more than six 
inches high, until the last two weeks. 
Now—May 21st—they are two and a half 
feet high, blooming, and full of young 
pods, and to all appearances, are doing 
better than those in the garden, of the 
same variety, covered four inches deep, 
and planted at the usual time. They 
were not protected from the cold in any 
way, except by being somewhat sheltered 
by the house on the north side. Will 
some one who has had experience in gar- 
dening in the South, state if it is com- 
monly believed to be best to plant early 
and deep, and if the Tom Thumb Pea 
will come out if planted so deep. 

Onion seeds received last fall from 
Rochester, have been treated as I shall 
now describe. November 18th, in a cor- 
ner protected on the west and north, 
Mr. M. made a cold frame, and sowed a 
small package each of the Red Wethers- 
field and Danvers Yellow. He pressed 
the ground firmly after planting the seeds, 
and just three weeks after—December 
8th—onions began to come up, and did 
very well. They were covered up twice; 
once when it sleeted, and once when it 
frosted very hard. As the rains were 


frequent, the garden could not be worked | 


until May roth. Then the little onions 
were transplanted into rows, fourteen 
inches apart, and standing six inches 
apart in the row; they grew at once as if 
they had not been moved. They all 


lived except what bugs and worms ate, . 


and now we go out at night with a lantern, 
to catch the big brown bugs that eat the 
leaves. The cut-worms and grub-worms 
trouble the bulbs. Some of the plants 
have bulbs as large as a silver dollar. 
The soil of one-half of the garden is a 


the 30th of the same month, the Yellow 
Danvers came up well, but not one of 
the Red Wethersfield; both were planted 
at same time and side by side. I know 
no reason for it unless they require to be 
planted in the winter. The Yellow Dan- 
vers have bulbs as large as the sets that 
are commonly planted. Seed of New 
Giant Rocca was planted in the open 
garden February 8th, and came up in two 
weeks. This crop had cold weather on 
it and several frosts, but the plants were 
not hurt. They were thinned to six 
inches apart, and left to grow; the weeds 
were kept out, and the bugs and worms 
have been picked off, and they are now 
bulbing as well as those planted in No- 
vember. I believe they are the Onions 
for Texas. Our neighbors say the plants 
will not make anything, and that Onions 
can't be raised in Texas, but I will be- 
lieve that when | see it proved. They 
are easier to raise than any other veget- 
able, in my experience. We have only 
given them one finger weeding, but use a 
hoe eight inches long and an inch and a 
half wide, to scrape the ground, to break 
the dirt, and to kill litthke weeds after a 
rain. So what is there to keep them 
from doing well? People will say, “ your 
Onions look nice,” and then assert that 
they will not grow, and ought to ripen in 
May. I have had an old gray-headed 
man come to me and ask how to raise 
Onions, because we raised some very fine 


ones in 1880, from the sets.—Mks. N. M. 
> <> 


STRAWBERRIES. 


For a few years past I have practiced 
rooting young Strawberry plants in small 
pots sunk in the ground, near the old 
plants. This course proves to be reliable 
and superior. I prepare in advance some 
good, light, rich loam, and with this partly 
fill some small pots. When the runners 
begin to make and form the rooting node, 
I sink a pot just where it will receive the 
runner at this point, place the rooting 
node at the center of the pot, and cover 
it with soil. It will soon make good 
roots and then can be turned out with 
the ball of earth into the new bed with- 
out fear of failure.—A. H., Pittsford, N. ¥- 
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THE COLUMBIA AND CASCADES. 


Let those who love nature untutored 
by art leave the dzdal landscape and 
the elegant home, and view a land untrod 
by man, that region overlooked by the 
awe-inspiring, snow-topt cascades, where 
flows the Columbia, giant of Pacific rivers. 
There, beside rushing waters, let us tread 
the wilds and scent the flowers. Our 
course is through a narrow valley, down 
which, white with quick descent, a stream 
fresh from retreating snow, seeks the great 
river. Before us unnumbered hills, with 
gentle or steeper slopes, rise in gradation 
until united with the mountain whose 
grinning rocks look out from perpetual 
frosts. 

The fresh wind greets us laden with 
odors received for gentle kisses bestowed 


upon the myriads of flowers it has passed. | 


On the brook’s winding margin are Vio- 
lets, purple, yellow, white and blue, here 
in masses with colors mingled, or there 
in one pure tint. Ona hill to the right 
the Forget-me-nots in close array look 
‘over the stream to the sod usurping Ca- 
massia, and on either side above face the 
flaming upright Pinks, and the Honey 


Flowers shedding sweetest perfume and | 


swinging their heavy heads in the breeze. 
Columbines, blue, white and red, grow 
close to the jutting rock or stony bed, and, 
save where distance loses all things small, 
the eye marks no spot where on sunny 
bank or grassy slope dwell not the flow- 
ers. Many are nameless, though some 
bear a striking resemblance to those 
known. We find the Primrose flowers, 
but not the foliage combined ; the Portu- 
laca’s stems and leaf, but a different blos- 


som ; the foliage of the Pink, stem of the | 


Aster, and flower of the Tulip, with little 
variation, all unite. This last is a flower 
of more than passing notice, which if art 
would add to it as it has to others found 
wild, would rank with those the most 
prized. Many others are as noticeable, 
but our extended landscape now invites 
further attention. 
rocks protrude, and level with earth are 


Half way up the hill! 


large beds of stone with no admixture of , 


soil. Listen! a sharp sound comes, like 
that made by the cricket; and now a 


slightest motion the shelly rattles vibrate, 
but if you don’t attack him he uncoils and 
glides silently away. 

The hill-top is strewn with Prickly Pear, 
lending variety to the low growing, star 
like flowers. The Cactus is here in per- 
fection; cultivated specimens are not 
worthy of comparison with those here 
growing wild. Some are long and re- 
cumbent, but generally upright, and per- 
fect vines, red blooming on the top, bright 


‘or floury green bodies, armed with a 


dense array of needle-like spines. The 
hill-top view is exhilarating and delight- 
ful; for miles, to right or left, the vales 
and hills are Flora’s own, being painted 
with many colors, and though in distance 
we cannot see single plants, yet the blue 


| tinge which skirts the hill yonder tells 


where grows thickly the White Sage, 
Larkspur, or Camassia, while the red 
fringes, yellow fields and floury dust- 
ings are not to be mistaken but are re- 
cognized as spots where the flower god- 
dess has sowed with a lavish hand. Be- 
fore us are the outskirts of ‘a thousand 
miles of mighty wood.” Trees, single or 
in groups, stand out from the dense array 
like skirmishers from an army, and long 
lines follow down the friendly stream 
which affords moisture to their roots. 
Drawing nearer, we see stately groves 
gently waving in the breeze, while giant 
trees here and there upturned tell how, 
when the slanting sun restores the chang- 
ing years, the wintry blasts have tossed 
their evergreen heads and tugged at their 
rooted strength. Yellow mosses of cen- 
turies’ growth ornament their boughs, 
and the large brown vines look in pleas- 
ing contrast from their surroundings of 
dark green, as from a strangely fruited 
tree. Soft grass of lustrous green carpets 
closely the earth, and the ornamenting 
flower withholds not its presence. Fir 
and Pine, from yard high saplings to for- 
est monarchs, grow far removed or clus- 
tered, thus adding variety to the scene. 
The valley, constantly narrowing, has 
now become a rocky gorge where several 
streams with ceaseless roar unite in foam- 
ing cataracts. Great red rocks are around 


“us, and no ruins of art would be more im- 


slight rustle discovers to us the serpent - 


of Eden. There he lies, scarce yet coiled, 


with flattened head and piercing eyes, | 


surrounded by those variegated scaly 


pressive than these, wrought by volcanic 
fires of a long gone age. Huge columns 
with presented semi-circles, bear up im- 
mense masses of rocks, whose scolloped 


coils, white over all; if you make the i fronts mark even number with the col- 
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umns below, and above these rest huge 
masses of slaty rock, now shivered and 
cracked, and ever adding, fragment by 
fragment, to the vast pile below. These 
rocks, in graceful and unequaled singu- 
larity, are painted by close growing moss- 
es in stripes and spots, with well defined 
red, yellow, white, gray and black colors. 
Here and there are craggy heads and 
steeple-like rocks, far larger above than 
at base, composed of cinders, lava and 
scoria, which have once floated in an aw- 
ful sea of fire. 

Ah! how the scen is changed; here 
the cool, constant wind wafts to us the 
perfume of Roses, and between boughs 


of the trembling Aspen we see the bright , 


clustered berries of the Mountain Ash. 
Flora allures us with her treasures from 


a hundred rocky niches, and high-perch- 


ed upon rocks grows the queenly Rhodo- 
dendron, apparently jealous of her rock 
ornamenting neighbor, the 
Currant, while the elegant and graceful 
Tamarack raises high his plumy top 
where issue sweetest bird notes, and casts 
upon the Pine a beautifying shade of 
lighter green. 


Our barometer registers five thousand | 


feet ; still rises the beetling cliff, its rocky 
brow fringed with the Mountain Fir, 


whose lower limbs recumbent, form a | 


dense mat upon the scanty soil. The 
leaves, an inch long, grow very close and 
encircle the stem; dependent from the 
upper limbs grow scarlet purple cones, 
about three inches long, and hanging 
from each is pitch as clear as water and 
in the form of small globules and icicles. 

We still pursue our upward way, with 
huge piles of snow to our right or left, 
from which issue a thousand rills; floral 
beauty disputes with the melting snow 
possession of the wet earth and plants 
itself in the crevices of the towering rock, 
where shines the southern) sun, and 
climbs even to its craggy top. Here we 


find new and strange flowers, known | 


only where the cool wind ever blows, and 
where the clouds float below. The frosts 
of night cover them and_ stiffen their 
petals, still is their life not endangered 


nor their beauty faded—with the return of ' 


the warm sun they look out from the dis- 
solving frost as bright as ever. 

Our barometer registers seven thou- 
sand and two hundred feet as we look 
from the small flat top of the mountain, 


Flowering | 
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| and now, thousands of square miles are 
‘added to the vast expanse previously 
seen. To the west rise the Cascades, 
unsurpassed among mountains in gran- 
deur and magnificence. Three hoary 
peaks, mighty among their snowy train, 
look down ten, twelve and fifteen thou- 
sand feet respectively, of aerial height, 
upon the extended wilderness, the wide 
plains, and even the bosom of the great 
Pacific, over the waters of Puget Sound. 
As we turn, hills rise beyond hills, until 
the eye rests in the dominion of Eng- 
land’s Queen. Far, far to the North 
stand white, eternal peaks. To the East, 
over rocky ascent from the river, over 
plains clothed with grasses browned by 
| summer heat, and in the dim distance, 


where earth and sky blend, are mountain 
outlines, just discernible. A Southern 
view reveals fields of ripening grain, the 
only sign of civilization, and to the North- 
east, for many miles, may be seen the 
great Columbia. 

Charmed with the view, we would re- 
main, but night is stealing along, and 
long shadows fill the valley below. Climb- 
ing over black rocks, and winding around 
the drifts of snow, we arrive at a suitable 
place to pags the night, beside a gurgling 
stream in a timbered basin below. Here, 
retired under dense trees hung with black 
' mosses, with the world beneath us, just 

at the entrance of dreamland, and while 
thinking over the past day’s scenes, we re- 
peat, “ Olim = meminisse juvabit.’ — GIL- 
BERT M. Warp, Oakville, Wash. Terr. 
DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS: 


The Dielytra, or Dicentra spectabilis, 
or, as it is popularly called, Bleeding 
_ Heart, is a very fine and showy hardy 
herbaceous perennial plant belonging to 
the natural order Fumariacez. It was 
first introduced from the north of China 
to the gardens of the London Horticul- 
tural Society by Mr. RoBERT ForRTUNE, 
in 1846. Mr. ForTUuNE first met with it in 
a grotto garden on the island of Chusan, 
| growing among the artificial rocks, near 
the beautiful Weigela rosea. Its Chinese 
name is “ Hong pak Moutan Wha,” or 
the red and white moutan flower. It is 
one of those plants of which the Chinese 
Mandarins are so fond, and which they 
cultivate with so much care in their gare 
‘dens. It is said that it was first made 
' known to Europeans by the Russo Siber- 
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ian, Dr. KARMANYSCHEW, who, studying | 


it at Upsal, communicated the fact to 
Linnzus. Be this as it may, it does not 
however appear to have been seen alive 
until it was discovered by Mr. FoRTUNE, 
who brought it home with him. 

In a rich, deep soil this beautiful spe- 
cies forms a plant growing from two and 
a half to three and a half feet in height, 
with recurved and branching stems, pro- 
ducing its flowers in spreading and ax- 
illary racemes, each raceme being from 
five to seven inches in length, and con- 
taining from twenty to thirty heart-shaped 
flowers, of a bright pink color. In autumn 
the stems die to the ground and the plant 
remains in a dormant state until spring, 
when it again appears above the ground. 
It flowers in May and June. In the gar- 
den it merely requires a light, deep, rich 
soil, and a yearly dressing of well-rotted 
manure, or leaf-mold. Asa pot plant for 
the window garden, or as a plant for 


BLEEDING HEART. 


forcing, the Dielytra is almost without an 
equal on account of the ease with which 
it bears this treatment. For this purpose 
the plants should be taken up about the 
end of October and placed in a box; 
cover the roots with earth and allow the 
box to remain exposed until it has been 
frozen thoroughly. When this has been 
done, the box can be brought inside, and 
the plants, divided if large, potted into 
suitable sized pots, using ordinary pot- 
ting soil, and giving good drainage. 
When potted, water thoroughly, and re- 
move to a cellar, or place under the 
stage of the greenhouse. Allow them to 
remain there until the pots become filled 
with roots and the shoots begin to ap- 
pear, when they should be removed to a 
light, sunny situation. As the plants 
increase in growth, water should be more 
freely given, and once a week they should 
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have a watering of liquid manure. When 
the flowering season is over, place the 
plants under the greenhouse stage or 
remove them to the cellar, gradually de- 
creasing the supply of water; plant them 
out in a well-prepared border about the 
first of May. If necessary, divide the 
plants before planting out. This plant 
can also be propagated by cuttings of the 
young shoots, when they become suffi- 
ciently hardened ; but for amateurs, prop- 
agation by division is the simplest and 
easiest mode of increase. 

The generic name, Dielytra, is derived 
from dis, double, and e/ytron, a sheath, in 
allusion to the two sheath-like spurs at 
the base of the flowers; and the specific 
name in allusion to the showy and re- 
markable appearance of the plant when 
in bloom.—C. E. PARNELL, Queens, L. I. 


—_—_—_—__—_> <> + —___-_----— 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


This is the 15th day of May, and not a 
tree is yet in leaf; but Buckeyes have 
burst their buds, Lilacs have grown about 
an inch, Barberries are leafing out, the 
nude Forsythias are a shower of gold, 
and the Japan Quince a mass of opening 
scarlet buds. The lawns have been once 
mown, walks have been repaired and 
rolled, pruning is finished, digging done, 
and all seems neat and trim, and yet what 
poverty! what a libel on the very name 
of garden! The fragrant Hyacinths and 
the gaudy Tulips make a show, it’s true, 
but what else is there in the average yard 
at this time, when above all other seasons 
of the year the show should be most 
varied? Precious little. 

Come with me to the woods and fields 
and find patches of the meadows white 
with Bluets, and happy children plucking 
them; Violets, yellow, blue and white, 
scattered everywhere ; colonies of Spring 
Beauty by the woodside; the gay Blood- 
root and the Twinleaf on the wane; 
white and purple Trilliums in the leaf- 
mold beds among the trees; Bellworts 
with their drooping golden drops, in 
clumps and scattered through the wood; 
mats of purple-tinted Wood Anemones 
broadcast among the bushes; Rue Anem- 
ones in wettish places; Golden Corydalis 
among the rocks, where too we find Vir- 
ginian Saxifrage; Dutchman’s Breeches 
are white and puffy; the Adder’s Tongue 
has raised its yellow head, the Orange- 
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root its whitish blossoms, the Mitrewort ' 


is out, and the bright Marsh-Marigold 
glitters in the stream. These, and more, 
are what grow wild around us every- 
where and make the wastes more of a 
garden than we till at home. <And all 
these plants will grow in our garden as 
well as in the woods, and brighten up 
odd corners and half-neglected spots— 
their favorite homes—and rob you not of 
space for Tulip or Geranium beds; then, 
pray, bring them in. 

And to these add the Moss Pink which 
loves the sunniest place, and another 
Spring Phlox called amcena, now a sheet 
of purplish pink, and which prefers a 
sandy, slightly shaded soil; and the creep- 
ing Phlox, called reptans, which will be 
open in a week, and which likes richer, 
moister earth, and too, a little shade. 


The Spring Adonis has large, bright yel- | 


low flowers; it has been in bloom for the 
past three weeks; the Rock Cress, white, 
is at its best; the great Siberian Saxi- 


frages have massive heads of bright rose ' 
mats of purple Aubrietias . 


blossoms ; 
spread upon the ground; white, red and 
lilac Epimediums have opened out; Oro- 
bus vernus and some near allies are solid 
bunches of bright and pretty purple pea 
flowers; the Caucasian Leopard's-bane, 
Arnica Doronicum has had large, bright 
yellow suntlower blossoms two weeks or 
more; the deep blue eyes of the Creeping 


Forget-me-not, Omphalodes, peer at you . 


from its carpet bed among the bushes; 
Corydalis nobilis has many branches of 
pretty yellow flowers; and the Periwin- 
kles, blue and white, are alt in bloom. 
And all these are common hardy peren- 
nials, plants which, when we get them, 
shall, with very little care, stay with us 
forever. And to the above we may add 
Pansies, Primroses, and Polyanthuses, 
Daisies, bright Anemonies and Foryet- 
me-nots. Among Anemonies I should 
especially recommend the bright blue 
Appennine Anemone, the golden Butter- 
cup-like Ranunculus Anemone, Robin- 
son's Anemone, which is like a very large 
Wind Flower, and the Pasque Flowers. 
And to all these what a seasonable 
auxilliary host we have in bulbous plants. 
There are big yellow Daffodils, curiously 
mottled Guinea-hen Flowers, tall Crown 


Imperials, bright Grape Hyacinths, blue . 


Squills, and several others. 
Now, when we consider that all of 


‘oughly hardy. 


these flowers—wild and cultivated—are 
really pretty and in bloom to-day, easily 
raised, and within the reach of every- 
body, also, that when we once get them 
we may never afterwards be without 


‘them, what excuse can we urge for the 


bareness of our gardens in the early 
spring-time? And as the days pass on 
new flowers come in, till within a week 
or two, these that I have mentioned shall 


. have altogether gone and a new set be in 


their place. And thus it is throughout 
the spring, the summer and the autumn 
months we have perennials—handsome 
hardy plants—in close succession.—W. F., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
——-7 a o—__—__—_ 
A NATIVE ASTER. 
Plants of the pretty Aster oblongifolius 


sent to London by Mr. Sau, of Wash- 
ington, are acknowledged in 7he Garden, 


' Some of the smaller and bushiest of the 


American Asters are common tavorites 
there, in England, for late Autumn bloom, 
under the name of Michaelmas Daisies. 
Mr. S. says that this sort came from Tex- 
as; the flowers are bright azure blue, and 
a bed of them allowed to take their nat- 
ural habit, unhampered by weeds, is 
strikingly beautiful beyond any plant of 
the season—a good subject for the wild 
garden, which is now becoming deserv- 
edly so popular in roomy grounds. Plants, 
like children, naturally take graceful atti- 
tudes if not disturbed or distorted by any 
outside pressure. 

The Aster referred to was found by 
Prof. T.C. Porter, on the banks of the 
Juniata, as credited by Gray, and is thor- 
But its rays are rather 
violet or purplish there. Its foliage is 
very abundant and neat in outline; and 
the whole figure of the plant is pleasing. 
—W., Zyrone, Pa. 


—______-o «a» -¢—_-____ 


ApouT Ants.—They are cruel cow- 
ards; for when I lived South, the cock- 
roaches were so large, I used to set mice- 
traps to catch them in; and presto! 


-when snap went the spring, a. colony of 


ants would appear from some place, and 
no one knew where, and pounce upon 
the imprisoned victim, and make a meal 
of him immediately, devouring the last 
tit bit before the poor roach had given up 
the ghost—that’s your ants —MOoOTHER 
Heuprarp, Low Window, Vass. 
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WHEN ROSES BLOOM. 


When all the glory of the sun 
Is shed adown in golden showers ; 
When threads of amber light are spun, 
To weave about the happy hours; 


When radiant morn, and sunny noon, 
And evenings rich in opal hues, 
Glide gently on in tender rune, 
And for us perfect joys diffuse ; 


When life runs riot on the hills 
In vivid, emerald, tangled grass; 
When flowers leap up beside the rills, 
Reflected as the waters pass ; 


When birds all revel in the trees, 

And flood the world with mirth and song ; 
When every softly-sighing breeze 

Is fraught with balm the whole day long ; 


When bees dip down to clover blooms, 
And go half tipsy with the joy 

Of drinking dew with such perfumes, 
And sipping sweets that never cloy ; 


When not one sunbeam shines amiss ; 
And all the air is rich perfume ; 

There could be added but one bliss, 
The bliss of seeing Roses bloom. 


O sunbeams, sift ye softly down! 
O breezes, come with velvet kiss! 

O morning’s smile, chase evening’s frown 
From such a heavenly thing as this! 


Before one leaf in all the earth 
Has shown a symptom of decay ; 

Ere one sad note thrills through the mirth 
Which fills all full the summer day ; 


Then Rose, sweet Rose, with blush and smile, 
And breath in which all sweets are drowned, 


Thou com’st to bloom for us awhile ; 
And with thee is the summer crowned. 
—DarT FAIRTHORNE. 
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A FEW WORDS FROM PERSIA. 


The following extract is from a letter | 
to Mr. Vick, written by an old correspon- 
dent, which was accompanied by a box 
of fruits and seeds here described, that 
reached us in perfect condition; and, 
also, a pair of silver cuff buttons made | 
in Tabriz. This last gift to Mr. Vick 
arriving a day or two before his death 
was never shown him, but it will be kept 
in pleasant remembrance by his family : 

“Llook with envious eyes at the pretty 
yards and gardens illustrated in your: 
MaGazineE. If able to buy water here, 
one can have quite a respectable yard. 
Our yard is considered very nice, but in 
America it would be called a small vine- 
yard. The yard is nearly square, sur- 
rounded with mud _ walls, eighteen or 
twenty feet high, and with wide brick 
walks around the four sides and down the 
middle. Two or three feet below the 
walks is the yard; in each square are 
four rows of ill-trained grape vines, a few 
small fruit trees, common Roses and 
Chrysanthemums. From self-sown seed 
are Marigold and Four-o'clocks, which I 
have tried in vain to exterminate. In the 
corner of the yard near my bed-room | 
window, is a large Rose tree, eighteen | 
feet high, covered with small, single 
white Roses, from June to November. 

We hope to have a new house this fall, | 
(mission house) and I am doing my best 
to get pretty vines started to cover up 
the high blank mud walls, and to have a ' 
lawn. I have a Virginia Creeper, just 
started in a crock. On this one small 
thing, nearly all our circle are having the 
walls covered with the vine in imagina- 
tion. I hope our excessive admiration 
will not kill it; we pass the crock around 
for every one to admire, every day or 
two. I send you by this mail some fruit 
and seed of the Eda; it is a tree bearing 
small brownish fruit, like flour. The 
poor of this country eat a good many of 
these fruits, but to me, the flower is the 
beauty. It is bright yellow, and is very | 
fragrant, ‘like cinnamon and spice, and 
everything nice.” "—Mrs.S.L. W., Zaértz, 
Persia. 

> TO oo — 

Honey Locust For BrEs.—A neigh- 
bor has planted Honey Locust seed to 
raise trees for the bees. What a notion! 
It gets its name from the sweetish pulp in 
the seed-pod.—A. W., Dunkirk, N.Y. 


THE WILD GOOSE PLUM. 


Mr. Epiror :—Some time since, a state- 
ment appeared in the MAGAZINE to the 
effect that this fruit was rather a failure. 
I have no doubt of the truth of the report, 
but climate has much to do with this, as 
it also has with many other varieties of 
fruit. This Plum revels in its glory in 
Tennessee, which is regarded as its place 
of nativity. As to its flavor, it is not fin- 
est, but good; but it has so many other 
good qualities to recommend it, we over- 
look that deficiency. As a bearer it has 
no superior; its size is above medium, 
and its color is splendid; it never rots on 
the tree andis free from the Curculio, 
It is raised here from its own roots, which 
seems to be the best method. The 
sprouts under the trees are taken up and 
transplanted instead of raising the trees 
by budding on seedling stocks. In this 
way we have fine hardy trees, always 
yielding a good return. —A. H.B., Browans- 
ville, Tenn, 

—____—~> << o—__ - -—— 


CELERY FOR LATE CROP. 


This month, earlier or later according 
to latitude, is the proper season to trans- 
plant Celery for a late crop. Plants that 
have been transplanted in the beds and 
grown stocky, will now be so well fur- 
nished with roots as to make their remov- 
al very safe. Rich soil and plenty of 
water during growth are the requisites for 
large crisp Celery. For the dwarf varie- 
ties very shallow trenches, three or four 
inches deep only, are required, and large 
quantities are now raised by market gar- 
deners without any trenches whatever. 
The plants are set in rows not more than 
thirty inches apart and about eight inches 
from each other. In this way the culti- 
vator can be run between them, and, 
when strong enough, the shovel plow can 
be used, giving plenty of loose soil to 
pack sbout the plants when handling. 
The blanching is done after the crop is 
stored.—B. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

——_—__—_——- oe 

Cos Lettuce.—I have tried the Cos 
varieties of Lettuce for two years for 
summer use, and am much pleased with 
them. They are far the best for the hot 
season. All my new sowings in open 
ground after the first of June are the Cos 
sorts. The leaves are crisp and sweet all 
summer. In the fall, I sow Cabbage vari- 
eties in the cold-frame.—S., déron, Ohto. 


A WORTHY KNIGHT. 


As most of our readers are aware, no | 


man living has rendered greater service 
to scientific and practical agriculture than 
Joun Bennet Lawes, of England. A half 
century of time and a great fortune has 
been devoted to the patient investigation 


of problems in relation to plant-growth, . 
the composition of plants and soils and | 


the relative value of their elements, the 
action of manures, the food value of crops, 
and others of similar character. The in- 
formation gained from the multitude of 
experiments that have thus been made, 
many of them extending through years, 
has had the effect to modify, change, and 
even to revolutionize, many practices of 
the farm and the garden. “Few men,” 
says the Gardeners’ Chronicle, “ have ren- 
dered the State more service than he. 
His merits have long since been acknowl- 
edged by the scientific institutions of the 
country and of Europe, and the agricul- 
culturists themselves have not been un- 
mindful of the laborious experiments car- 
ried on for so many years with the aid of 
Dr. Gi-BerT. If we cannot boast many 
agricultural stations and experimental in- 
stitutes, as they do in Germany or Amer- 


ica, at least we may boast of one wherein — 


it is hardly too much to say that the work 
done has exceeded in amount and intrin- 
sic value that of all the rest put together. 
We could wish that the State could de- 
vise some special order of merit for such 


recipients as Sir JouN Lawes, and not | 
put them ona level with political parti- ’ 


sans, municipal dignitaries, or successful 
traders. Meanwhile, Sir JoHN Lawes 
honors the baronetcy more than the ba- 
ronetcy honors him.” 
a 
Frost.—Late frosts in Italy and South- 


ern Europe have greatly damaged the | 


early vegetation. 
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POTATOES FROM EUROPE. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle noticing the 
fact of the shipment of Potatoes to this 
' country, says: — “ Having regard to the 
hitherto almost invariable nature and ex- 
tent of our food imports from the United 
States, it comes as a surprise to learn 
that during the past winter a quarter of a 
million sacks of Potatoes have been sent 
to that country, and these largely from 
the United‘ Kingdom. That the vast ex- 
panse of land under cultivation in Amer- 
ica should have failed to produce, last 
year, enough of Potatoes to satisfy the 
needs of its population is, indeed, a re- 
markable fact, and one due, it would ap- 
pear, not to the Colorado Beetle, once the 
’ threatened scourge of the Solanum in the 
States, nor to the Peronospora, the chief 
scourge of our Potato crops at home, but 
almost solely to drought, which proved so 
protracted and so universal. But if it is 
strange that America should need Pota- 
| toes from us, it is not less remarkable 
| that we should have even plenty to spare. 
| That is, indeed, a novelty, and one that 
! must somewhat confound those political 
economists who are ever prating that we 
don’t grow enough of this, that and the 
other. Last year we grew far too many 
| Potatoes. We not only have wanted 
| none from the foreigner, but we have ex- 
ported vast quantities, and even now Po- 
tatoes, with us, are so cheap they can 
hardly be given away.” 

see 

SHAMROCK.— Various plants are used to 
represent Shamrock. In London, Trifo- 
lium repens, or White Clover, #s most 
commonly employed; but in some parts 
of Great Britain, Medicago lupulina is 
the favorite plant, and in others some 
species of Oxalis. What plant was first 
called St. Patrick’s Shamrock is now un- 
certain. 
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- PITCHER PLANTS AT HOME. 


A plant collector describes in the Jour- 
nal of Horticulture some of his experience 
in searching for Pitcher Plants in the Is- 
land of Borneo. From his descriptions 
the following extracts are taken. “ Ne- 
penthes are peculiarly tropical ; no plants 
are found in temperate countries. In the 
Malayan Archipelago they abound. On 
the Malayan Peninsula are several species 
—N. sanguinea, N. Rafflesiana and N. am- 
pullaria. So also on the Island of Singa- 
pore the two last named are plentiful ; in- 


NEPENTHES LOWII. 
deed, N. Rafflesiana, which cultivators at 
home find hard to please sometimes, is 
there a great pest, coming up as a trouble- 
some weed ‘after the jungle has been 
cleared by fires. In Labaun every wet 
ditch and boggy piece of jungle is full 
of Nepenthes, which climb up the low 
shrubs and Bamboo hedges in the great- 
est luxuriance. Hundreds of pitchers 
hang amongst the leaves and spikes of 
bright maroon blossoms. But to see 
‘Nepenthes at home’ in reality — to visit 
the court and see the Pitcher Plants in all 


their regal magnificence, the finest and 
rarest of all known species in their native 
Bornean habitat — one must go to Kina 
Balu, a large and precipitous mountain, 
five days’ journey from the mouth of the 
Tarawan or the Tampassuk rivers. 
“We landed one evening on Pulo Tiga, 
where Phalznopses grow in thousands 
on the trees near the shore. _ It is a large 
island, well wooded and watered, but 
with no permanent inhabitants. We 
cooked our dinner on the sandy beach, 
and ate it sitting on a large tree trunk as 
7 the sun sank below the 
horizon. The sunsets 
here are very beauti- 
tiful, and Kina Balu 
looms up into the open 
sky, its top crags tint- 
ed by the dying sun- 
light. Morning and 
evening this mountain 
is often seen; at mid- 
day it is rarely visible, 
being enveloped in 
mists or cloud. Sea 
life and fresh air give 
one a keen appetite, 
and dinner is a subject 
-, of much importance to 
the traveler. Native 
cook-pots, carried in 
baskets are brought 
out. They are made 
of bell metal, and sup- 
ported on three large 
stones or pegs stuck in 
the sand. The Palm 
tops are cut and sliced 
to the fish, or a fowl 
or a pigeon just shot 
off the Casuarina trees 
by the shore, and 
chilies are added. Tins 
of soup and jam are 
brought from the boat, and at a score of 
little fires around us the Malays cook 
their rice, which with dried fish forms 
their staple food. My little Chinese ‘ boy’ 
was an excellent cook. Perhaps one rea- 
son for this was that we always shared 
the contents of the pot together! After 
dinner, coffee and a cigar, darkness 
comes on, and brings with it many 
thoughts of home and friends. Then we 
wade out to the boat to sleep, thus avoid- 
ing the hungry musquito of the jungly 
shore. 
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“The boat is left at the Tampassuk 
river, and then comes a five days’ walk to | 
the mountain. There are no roads better 
than a Buffalo track, and no bridges, so 
that one must needs ford all rivers and 
streams. You can buy a Buffalo and ride 
at a snail’s gallop, or you can walk. Buf- 
faloes are slow and sure and of exception- 
al service in crossing streams when fresh- 
ets come rushing down from the moun- 
tains often and suddenly. Now and then 
we pass native Palm-leaf huts and groups 
of Cocoanut and Betelnut Palms, Bananas | 
and other fruit trees. Bananas, and now 
and then a Durian or a Trap-foot, are of- 
fered as presents by the natives. Sweet 
Potatoes, Maize cobs, Cucumbers and 
Kaladi (roots of Caladium esculentum,) 
become more plentiful as we get further 
inland. The coast people catch their fish 
and buy their rice; the inland folk buy 
fish and grow their rice for themselves. 
At a little Dusan village below the slopes 
of Kina Balu I first found the women 
weaving cloth from the fibre of a native 
weed, (Curculigo latifolia.) It is strong 
and durable, and is dyed with home grown 
indigo. Many of the poorer natives here 
still wear a strip of the fibrous bark of 
a kind of Bread-fruit Tree (Artocarpus 
elastica) around their loins. This, as 
their only garment, is five feet long and 
eighteen inches wide, and is prepared by 
maceration and beating with clubs until 
the tough bast tissues only remain. No 
doubt this is actually the first clothing 
ever worn in Borneo—veritable Fig leaves 
to the aboriginal people of the island. 
Inland the people are stout and shapely, 
the women being especially comely, with 
dark eyes and raven tresses. Their duty 
is to attend the crops as well as culinary 
and other in-door labors. They are very 
fond of ornaments, and wear anklets and 
waistbelts of metal, and ear ornaments of 
singular shape. They were ever attentive 
to us, and were delighted with the needles 
and thread and little looking glasses | 
which we gave them in return for their 
presents of fowls, eggs, rice and fruits of 
various kinds. 

“ After five days of tramping over rocky 
paths and through rivers swollen by rains, 
now under a vertical sun, and anon 
drenched by sudden showers, we arrived 
at Kiau, a village on a ridge 3000 feet high, 
running nearly at right angles to the 
slopes of the great Pitcher Plant moun- : 


{ busy in the wet rice fields. 


tain. Having been here once before we 
found old friends glad to give us a wel- 
come, and we were glad to rest after our 
march. Here and there along our route 
Orchids and Ferns grew in profusion on 
the trees beside the streams. Bamboos 
fifty or sixty feet in height waved in the 
breeze, and every where the women were 
Here at Kiau 
we hired guides for the mountain, and re- 
tired to rest happy to think we were so 


‘near the main object of our journey. 


Even now we are two days journey from 
the spot where the wonderful Pitcher 
Plants grow. First comes N. Veitchii, 
one of the best and most distinct of all 
known kinds. Its habit of growth is quite 
different from that of all other species. 
It is purely epiphytal, having two-ranked 
or distichous leaves, some of which clasp 
the trunk or branchit grows on. Fine na- 
tive specimens are three feet long, bear- 
ing thirty or forty pitchers, living and 
dead; for this plant, like the Orchids, 
while growing at one end is dying away 
at the other. It is very variable; some 
forms have deep red pitchers, others are 
purely green, others again green blotched 
with red. In low, shady forests near the 
river N. bicalcarata grows very luxuriant- 
ly, with stems like a vine, fifty feet or 
more in height. Soon after I landed in 
Borneo IJ found this plant in another local- 
ity, and in the excitement of pulling down 
one of these rope-like stems I dislodged 
a whole colony of tree snakes—not a wel- 
come shower to fall near to one’s head 
and face! Perhaps after all the poor 
snakes were more frightened than I was 
in the excitement of seeing this plant for 
the first time. 

“Of all the Pitcher Plants of Kina Balu 
none are more singular than N. Lowii, 
which is hard of texture, and in shape re- 
sembles an old fashioned wine flagon. 
It is epiphytal on Casuarina trees at 5000 
to 6000 feet elevation, where every twig 
and leaf are dripping with moisture. 
Young plants of this species have never 
been seen, so that no idea can as yet be 
formed as to what shape is assumed by 
the pitchers of the lower leaves. On our 
first ascent of Kina Balu, weary, wet and 
tired— I might add hungry also—I saw a 
brown and broken pitcher on the ground. 
Instinctively glancing upwards the sight 
here shown met my eye. Tired as I wasI 
could not resist making this little sketch.” 
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SAW-DUST FOR PLANTS. 
A correspondent of the Journal of Hor- 
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ficulture says: — “As far back as thirty- 


four years ago I was wondered at for 
working with saw-dust, but only those 
who try it will know its great virtues. 


My gardener cries out for Cocoanut fibre, | 
‘branches remaining. - This is his account: 


I say, ‘No, use saw-dust.’ Now, my plan 


was this: Supposing I made up a bed of | 


hot manure for a frame, I at once covered 
it with the lights, and filled in six or eight 
inches of saw-dust, and let it be ever so 
hot [ could at once use this frame. Water 
it well, and in a few days you may plunge 
your pots down to the rim, and so soon 
as you see the young plants growing 


vigorously be sure that they have a fibre | 


or two into the saw-dust, and it is then 
that you must decide what to do, for if 
you do not the plant will rush in two or 
three days out of your comfortable keep- 
ing; but the saw-dust must be kept 
damp. And then what comes of it? It 
becomes a fine, rich, black brown, crisp 
fo the hand, and invaluable for potting 
composts. Any one, also, who can get 
saw-dust and run the house sewage 
through it will find a manure of no mean 
value. It may be said of saw-dust that 
anything and everything will grow in it if 
moisture is supplied, and decay of the 
saw-dust be promoted or started before 
using it.” 
aE Sy ES 

SINGLE DAHLIAS AS POT PLANTS. 


It is probable that some of the more 
striking varieties of the Single Dahlias 
will make good exhibition specimens 
grown in pots. The Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle states that a few varieties were re- 
cently exhibited “ growing in small pots, 
and though the plants had been pushed on 
to get them into flower, they were very 
pretty, indeed, and bloomed with great 
freedom. If grown on generously into 
good size in sufficiently large pots till the 
plants become somewhat pot-bound, and 
then treated to a little liquid manure, the 
plants would, no doubt, make fine decor- 
ative objects in a conservatory, and carry 
on a supply of cut flowers till a period 
some time after the plants were cut down 
in the open air.” As there are now so 
many varieties of these bright colored 
flowers, they will prove very attractive if 
it is found they can be employed in the 
manner suggested. They are sure to be 
prized in this country, when better known. 


A CLIMBING MELON. 


A trustworthy correspondent of the Re- 
zue Horticole informs that journal in re- 
gard to a variety of Musk Melon having a 
climbing habit, and which is best cultiva- 
ted by supporting it on sticks, like Peas, 
or rather, perhaps, by poles with stubs of 


“The head gardener of the farm school 
of Royat obtained, two or three years 
since, by cross fertilization with the Ital- 
ian Melon, Moscatello, a variety of climb- 
ing Melon of the very first quality, very 
productive, and the culture of which I do 
not know well how to recommend too 
highly, even in the climate of Paris. It ac- 
commodates itself very well to open air 
culture, planting in May and June with a 
good and warm exposure. Nothing is 
more curious than this beautiful climbing 
plant when covered with flowers and 


fruit.” 
i 


‘GGOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAR. 


The method here described for destroy- 
ing the Gooseberry Caterpillars, and 
which is the same that has been recom- 
mended for the Green Cabbage Worm, is 
given by a correspondent of Gardening 
Illustrated. “ Last spring my trees were 
visited by a plague of Saw-flies. Acting 
on the advice of a friendly miller, who 
was the only fortunate preserver of his 
crop in the previous season in these parts, 
I made my gardener sprinkle the trees 
with ‘middlings.’ In a few hours the 
trees were entirely free from their ene- 
mies. They reappeared, but a repetition 
of the dose had a like effect.” 

—-- 
WEEDS ON WALKS. 

Experiments in England in relation to 
the value of different substances as agents 
destructive to vegetable growth on walks, 
show Sulphuric Acid, Carbolic Acid, and 
Chloride of Sodium, or common salt, to 
be the best, and to be of nearly equal ex- 
pense in use. “Sulphuric Acid is imme- 
diately fatal to all vegetation on contact. 
Carbolic Acid is slow in action, gradually 
turning the leaves, and especially the 
roots hay brown. Salt is almost imme- 
diately fatal on a damp walk, or after the 
first wet day. The preventive action of 
salt is only good for about three or four 
months, vegetation reappearing in, per- 
haps, an aggravated amount on damp of 
shaded walks.” 
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WINDOW PLANTS. 


I submit a few questions and would be thankful for 
an answer through the MAGAZINE. 

What plants will bloom best during the winter 
months? 

Is there anything I can do to keep the little green 
lice off from my plants? 

Is it better to plant the seed for winter blooming 
Mignonette or take up a root? 

Will Pansies bloom during the winter months if 
taken up in the fall? 

I have a large bay window with four windows in 
it, and should judge I could have about twenty-five 
pots. Now I would like a list of pretty, free blos- 
soming plants. My window is in the sitting room, 
and is heated by a coal fire. 

Is there such a Verbena now as the General Grant, 
of a very handsome shade of red, I believe it used to 
be called?—F. H. S., Athol, Mass. 


As the information here sought is in | 


reference to ordinary window plants, the 
answer now given to the first question is 
intended to be appropiate to the simplest 
culture only, without being complete. 

We should have in the first place some 
good varieties of Oxalis, and especially 
O. floribunda rosea, and alba, O. versi- 
color, O. Bowii and O. lutea. These 
plants can be kept in pots or in hanging 
baskets, and either way will give bloom 
continuously with very little care. The 
bulbs should be planted the last of sum- 
mer or early in autumn, in light, fresh 
soil, with a considerable proportion of 
leaf-mold. After potting give water and 
place near the light. Attention to water 
as needed and keeping them in a good 
light—a bright, sunny window if possible 
"—is nearly all the care needed. 

Then we should have a few plants of 
Chinese Primrose, red and white, which, 
also, will bloom continuously during the 
winter months. 

For a greater variety, next make a 
good selection of Hyacinth, Tulip, Cro- 
cus and Narcissus bulbs. All these by 
proper management can be somewhat 
hastened, or retarded, thus increasing the 
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duration of their blooming season. The 
Hyacinths will, of course, be selected of 
white and the different shades of red and 
blue. The single flowers are best for 
pot-culture. The early Roman White 
Hyacinths will bloom soonest, coming in 
about Christmas, and the others can be 
made to bloom successively for three 
months afterwards. Secure good bulbs 
early in the fall, and pot in rich, light 
soil, then water, and stand the pots away 


‘in a cool and dark place for several 


weeks, or until the bulbs have nearly 
filled the soil with roots. Then take a 
few pots of each kind to the light, keep- 
ing them in a temperature as low as the 
room will admit. Every week a few pots 
can be brought out, and thus a succession 
of blooming plants maintained for a long 
season. Bulbs potted and at once taken 
into heat and light will make a rapid 
growth of leaves with few roots and 
without sufficient vigor to push up and 
develop the flower spike, which will 
scarcely emerge from the bulb, and will 
show only a few small flowers nearly 
concealed by the leaves. The treatment 
here mentioned for Hyacinths should be 
the same for the other kinds of Dutch 
bulbs. 

Without going further now into a sub- 
ject which is often treated upon in our 
pages, we need to say only, that with the 
preparation made that is here advised, 
there will be a reasonable prospect of 
plenty of bright flowers during the win- 
ter. Other plants of many kinds may be 
added to the collection to advantage. 

Green lice cannot always be kept off 
plants, but they can be easily destroyed 
as soon as they make their appearance. 
Tobacco smoke is the destructive agent 
for this purpose, best adapted to most 
plants. House plants infested with green 
fly may be placed in a box, and there 
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be fumigated with tobacco. It will be ; 
necessary to repeat the operation as often | 
as the insects appear. Any kind of | 
tobacco will do for the purpose, and 
when they are to be obtained, tobacco 
stems may be used to advantage. The 
tobacco should not be perfectly dry as it 
would burn too quickly; it is customary 
to dampen it a little and burn it so as to 
produce the greatest amount of smoke. 
After fumigating, plants should be show- 
ered or syringed with pure water, to 
wash off all dead insects and other ob- 
jects that may be on the foliage. 

It is best to sow seed the latter part of 
summer or early in the fall for plants of 
Mignonette to bloom in winter. When 
the young plants have made a little 
growth, three or four should be placed in 
an ordinary sized pot and there be grown 
on to blooming. 

Pansies will bloom in the house if 
taken in in the fall. The greatest diffi- 
culty with them will be to keep the tem- 
perature low enough. In fact there is 
more trouble with all window plants from 
a high temperature and a dry atmosphere 
than all other sources. A heat of 55° to 
65° is far better than higher. 


The Verbena, General Grant, was a 
very bright scarlet, and may yet be in 
cultivation, but if not, others equally as 
good of the same color are to be had. 
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COMFORT AND QUERY. 


You request a word of comfort for ANNA Woop- 
RUFF concerning Roses and Ferns. I have had no 
experience with the latter, but will gladly give her an 
account of my Success with Roses. Last year I sent 
east for a number of Roses, some ever-blooming, 
others Hybrid Perpetuals. I received eight little 
plants. It was too early in the season to plant them 
out, so I put them in pots in ordinary soil, and set 
them, after a few days of shade, in sunny cellar win- 
dows. They all lived and flourished; several bloomed 
soon after planting out, and continued to do so 
through the summer. 

One variety, the Regalis, proved to be an excellent 
bloomer; there were flowers on it all summer, and 
when the frost came there were several buds on it. 
My Niphetos, though not a free bloomer, has given 
me much pleasure. It is a small plant, but while out 
of doors I cut the finest white bud from it I ever saw. 
Thad it in the house the past winter, and have cut 
several nice buds from it. 1 have given it very indif- 
ferent care, and so think it has done bravely. I have 
asmall Duchess of Edinburgh that bloomed finely 
last summer out of doors: it has been resting through 
the winter, though growing pretty well; now, May 
Ist, it looks like blooming again. In January of this 
year I sent again for Roses, eighteen plants of differ- 
ent varieties; they reached me some time in Feb- 
ruary. I potted them and placed them in the cellar 
windows. After they started I brought some of them ! 
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into the sitting-room, and now I have sixteen plants, 
having lost two. One of them is rather weak, but 
fitteen are healthy growing plants, and some are 
already putting out buds. I give them good soil, 
plenty of sunlight, pick off all green lice as they 
appear, and shower as often as I can spare the time, 
in order to prevent red spiders. Undoubtedly, others 
can do much better, but I am well satisfied with my 
success, considering the little time I can spare to 


| them from my numerous household duties. 


But I havea grievance and would like to know 
why I can’t start Primrose, Cyclamen or Myosotis 
from seed. I have tried two years with Primroses 
and Cyclamen, and only this year with Myosotis. 1 
have a hot bed, well made and cared for: other 
seeds come up and grow finely, but these I name do 
not appear. Can you tell me what I ought to do?— 
Mrs. S. W. F., Denver, Col. 


Our correspondent has certainly shown 
that it is possible to keep Roses and 
bloom them in the house. Evidently 
much depends on the treatment the 
plants receive. The Rose is somewhat 
shy under window treatment, but if prop- 
erly cared for, it will repay the attention 
with beauty and fragrance. 

Primrose seed is valuable and must be 
sowed with care. The best way is to 
have a pot with plenty of potsherds at 
the bottom, so as to ensure perfect drain- 
age, then cover with some fine sifted 
loam, and over all spread a layer of fine 
sand. Dampen it by sprinkling gently 
with a fine rosed sprinkler and then sow 
the seed on the surface; the slightest 
sifting of fine sand is sufficient for a cov- 
ering. Place a light of glass over the pot 
to prevent evaporation of moisture, and 
stand the pot where it will have an even 
temperature near 60°. To prevent wash- 
ing the surtace soil when watering, it is 
best to stand the pot in a dish which can 
be supplied with water that will pass up- 
ward through the soil by capillary attrac- 
tion. But it will not be necessary to 
supply water often, since the evaporation 
will be slight, and the water should not 
remain in the dish constantly. 

Cyclamen seed is slow to germinate, 
and may be treated about the same as 
described for the Primula, only covering 
it somewhat deeper. It requires patience. 

Myosotis is a hard seed, but if kept 
constantly moist it will germinate after a 
sufficiently long time. One of the great- 
est difficulties in starting hard coated 
seeds is allowing them to become dry at 
times; this is obviated by a pane of glass 
as suggested. It is best to make a nice 
mellow seed-bed for Myosotis in the 
garden border where it will not be dis- 
turbed, or where it may be protected, 
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and sow the seed there in the fall. After 
the water and frosts of several months, 
which it seems to require, it will germi- 
nate in the spring. 
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A NOVA SCOTIA GARDEN. 


Some of your correspondents speak of self-sown 
seed. I think my garden might compare favorably 
with any in that respect. Portulaca, Petunia, Abro- 
nia, Verbena, Mignonette, Candytuft, Eutoca, Pha- 
celia, Asperula, Calliopsis, Pansies, (which will go to 
seed in spite of me,) Nemophila, Daisies and Snap- 
dragon, come up in great abundance, and many 
others occasionally, 
nium seedlings, Zinnia and Celosia, and might fill 
my garden every year without buying any seed, as | 
save many kinds in the autumn, but I like to have 
new colors and new flowers. 

Can you tell me why my Pzeonies do not bloom? 
l have three, one an old fashioned red, which opens 
all right. but two pink ones form buds which never 
grow larger than a Pea. I water them often, think- 
ing the ground might be too dry. 


My Chinese Primroses—three year old plants 
raised from seed—have been blooming profusely all 
winter. I plant them in a shady place in the garden 
in summer and pick off all buds. 

My Calla has not bloomed this winter until this 
time, March, and the blossom is double. 1 should 
like to know if a double Calla is often met with. I 
never heard of one before. 1 send a photograph of 
it and the Primrose, also a rough pencil sketch taken 
before it opened so widely. The second petal may be 
seen quite plainly, and also the point of a third, 
which is bent over, not being fully unfolded. It is 
very large and extremely handsome, and as it is only 
the eommon Calla and always had single flowers 
before, I cannot account for it. I have no better 
place for it than a southeast window, in a cool roomi. 


A day in stormy March 
When voices in the blast, 
Now soft, now loud and harsh, 
Might o'er me sadness cast. 


But sweet Primroses smile 
Within my window pane, 

My Lily of the Nile 
Erects a stately flower, 

A summer’s breath again 
Bright'ning the wintry hour. 


A double Calla, white, 
Like haughty souls, and cold, 


I have even found young Gera- , 


Which bloom in deeds of light, 
We could not have foretold. 
<A. A. DESB., Bridgewater, N.S. 

The production of a double flower by 
the Calla is now known to be not a very 
unusual occurrence. A very decided 
tendency is shown by the Calla in this 
direction, and probably if a florist should 
| make persistent effort to produce a first 
class monstrosity of this kind that would 
be permanent, he would have no great 
difficulty in doing so. 

A Pezonia in the condition mentioned, 
forming its buds but not opening them, 
would probably be benefited by supply- 
'ing it liquid manure once a week or 
_ oftener, soon after the commencement of 
the blooming season. 

eases 
GERANIUM NOT BLOOMING. 


I have a Geranium which I started from a cutting 
last fall. It has grown very well, but does not bloom. 
This spring I repotted it, placing it in a larger pot, 
giving it every attention, but in spite of all my eftorts 
the leaves will turn yellow and drop off and new 
leaves form on the top, until it has become quite tall 
and spindly. Will you please answer me in your 
next issue, and advise me what to do with it, that I 
may have a nice flowering plant.—Mrs J. W. B., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

This plant has been too much in the 
shade, and possibly, had too much water. 
The best course now to take with it is to 
plant it out in the open ground, where it 
will undoubtedly give all the flowers that 
can be desired. For plants of the same 
for next winter’s blooming, strike cuttings 
during this month, and grow them up to 
strong plants by winter. 

geen 
HE LIKED ‘‘ COWCUMBERS.”’ 

A neighbor had the most dazzling and 
beautiful bed of Double Portulaca the 
world ever saw; it was a fervent delight 
to gaze upon those glowing colors. In 
course of time the premises changed 
hands and hearts. Going one day to 
visit those dear beauties, lo! what vision 
appeared to my eyes! The new owner 
was carefully raking over a bed for some- 
thing, 1 knew not what, while every 
blessed Portulaca lay withered and dead 
in the garden walk. ‘Oh! Oh!” I cried, 
“why did you do it?” To which the vandal 
replied: “Like Cowcumbers best.” Every 
neighbor, [ am sure, would gladly have 
gorged that monster unto death with his 
“Cowcumbers,” if the poor Portulacas 
could have been spared. We can never 
| forgive that—Mary ANNE. 
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TRAINING TOMATO PLANTS. 


Market growers of the Tomato do not 
pretend to train. or stake the plants; 
this may be the most economical practice 
ona large scale. For the private garden, 
however, it is neither neat nor econom- 
ical. Many more and better ripened 
fruits can be obtained when the plants 
are carefully trained, and the labor re- 
quired in this operation is slight. It is 
only necessary to drive some stakes into 
the ground about each plant, and tie the 
branches to it, as shown in the illustra- 
tration herewith; this may be done with 


or without encircling hoops. One way of 
training that has approved itself, is to 
drive a strong stake by each plant, so 
that it shall stand four or five feet high. 
Having stopped the plant when young, 
and made two eyes to start near the top, 
raise up two stems, and as they grow, 


wind or train them around the stake until | 


the top is reached, and there stop them, 
causing numerous branches to form. 
This is a very simple and excellent meth- 
od of training. 
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HINTS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


A few hints about my plants may be of 
use to new beginners. In the spring I 
transplant and change the soil of all my 
pot plants. I always get the soil in the 
woods where it is loose and rich, and put to 
one pail full of soil one quart of wood ashes, 
and sand enough to keep it from getting 
hard. This is the way I prepared the soil 


for my plants last September, and I have - 


had the best success I ever had. Gera- 
niums have been in bloom all winter, and 
now a Begonia rubra. It is almost a year 
that it has been in constant bloom; it has 
now, April, eight clusters of flowers, and 
it is two feet high. I have four single Pe- 


tunias in the honse that have bloomed all 
winter ; they are very fragrant and hand- 
some. I have a Happy Thought Gerani- 
um in bud and one Mrs. Pollock in bloom. 
I have a Tradescantia in bloom, and the 
flower is a beauty. Plants should be sup- 
plied with water warm enough not to 
feel chilly to the hand. I always shower 
my plants once a week. The best remedy 
I can find for the green-fly is sulphur; 1 
mix sulphur in the water as well as I can 
and shower the plants with it once or 
twice a week. Scale lice I pick off with 
a pin and then kill them.—R. J. F., Steele 
City, Neb. 
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VARIOUS INQUIRIES. 


H. A. C. wishes to know how to treat 
a Jasminum grandiflorum that it may 
bloom during winter, remarking that “it 
did blossom last summer.” To have this 
plant bloom in winter it should not be al- 
lowed to produce any flowers in summer, 
and this is to be prevented by pinching 
off the buds as they appear. After Au- 
gust no further attention in this way will 
be required. Keep the plant in good 
health, and allow no flowers in summer, 
and it will be prepared to do something 
very fine in the dull season. 


“Is there such a plant,” inquires Mrs. 
Frank C., “as Chlorophyton Startenbor- 
gium, or Goethe Plant?” There is sucha 
plant in cultivation as Chlorophytum, but 
we know nothing of the particular species 
named. Any of our readers having 
knowledge of it will confer a favor by giv- 
ing information concerning it. The Chlo- 
rophytum is a Liliaceous plant, native of 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Mrs. R. L. C., of Youngstown, Ill., who 
has formerly succeeded well in raising 
Calceolarias, writes that she is no longer 
fortunate in this respect, but has great 
trouble with the young plants damping 
off soon after they come up. After the 
seed was sown the soil was covered with 
adamp cloth. The greatest difficulty in 
the house cultivation of plants is the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, and this difficulty 
is met at every stage of plant growth, 
even from the time of seed sowing. Some 
vigorous growing plants are better able 
to resist or to accommodate themselves 
to such a condition than others. We 
know that the soil in which seed is germi- 
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nating should be kept always a little 

moist, and not be allowed to dry and then | 
receive an over-charge of water. But 

what is to be done when the super-dry air 

is constantly absorbing the moisture of 

the soil? We endeavor to prevent the 

evaporation of the moisture by covering 

the surface of the soil with a piece of 

paper, or cloth, or fine moss, or we cover 

the pot, pan, or box, in which seed has | 
been sown, with a piece of glass or by a 

bell glass. If we neglect to remove the ' 
paper, moss or cloth, when the little plants 

push out, they are almost sure to be injur- 

ed by the impenetrable covers holding | 
them to the surface of the ground where 
they decay, or the moss holds the mois- 
ture about the crowns of the young plants 
and they decay just at the surface, which 
the gardeners call damping off. The | 
same result follows with the pane of glass 
or bell-glass if kept on continuously ; but 
with a glass cover there is a chance to 
give ventilation and regulate, to some ex- 
tent, the humidity by allowing more or 
less of the external air to reach the plants. 
This is not the case with the paper, cloth 
or moss ; they must either be kept on or 
taken off. Some plants will bear this 
treatment, others will not. The Calceo- 
laria is extremely delicate in its earliest 
stages and requires most careful attend- 
ance. The little succulent seedlings will 
most surely damp off in an atmosphere 
loaded with moisture, and as surely die in 
one that is very dry. This is the point at 
which watchfulness, judgment and skill 
are required. A pane of glass, or better 
still a bell-glass, for covering, will prove 
more valuable than the other means that 
have been noticed, but either of these, it 
is evident, is inferior to a conservatory or 
greenhouse with a large volume of air 
that may be more perfectly regulated. 
One must do the best he can with the 
means at command, and a knowledge of 
weak points is the best equipment for 
their defence. 


R. B. D., of Collins Center, N. Y., has 
had a bay window full of plants the past 
winter, and complains of “a very small 
white fly that has made sad work with 
them,” and wishes to know how to prevent 
their depredations. This insect is prob- 
ably Thrips, and it is to be managed in | 
the same way as green-fly, that is by fu- 
migating with Tobacco. As the smoke 


does not destroy the eggs on the plants, 
a new brood hatches out immediately 
after the operation has been performed. 
Watch should be kept for the first appear- 
ance of the insects and then another fumi- 
gation be given without delay. It may 
require several operations in a short time 
to entirely destroy them. These insects 
thrive in a dry atmosphere, and will not 
be very troublesome if the air is kept 
humid, as it should be for the welfare of 
the plants. 
SoS ae 


LATE TURNIPS. 


From the last of this month until the 
middle of August, according to locality, 
it will be season- 
able to sow Tur- 
nips for late crops. 
The land ought to 
be clean and rich, 
and made mellow. 
Sowing in drills so 
that the cultivator 
may be used is far 
the better way. 
One of the best 
varieties for late 
keeping is the 
Strap-Leaf Red- 
Top, and at the same time a fine grained 


STRAP-LEAF RED-TOP. 


table variety and a heavy cropper, and 
valuable for stock- we Af 
feeding. 

New White Egg is 
an excellent — sort 


that may be sowed 
later than most other 
varieties and will 
yet perfect a crop. 
If for any reason 
sowing should be 
delayed, this kind 
should be selected 
to make the crop. 
It has a firm, fine- 
grained flesh, and is a very desirable va- 
riety for the table. 

The Yellow Globe, or Golden Ball, is a 
good winter-keeper, of large size and of 
excellent quality. It is very handsome 
and profitable. The ground from which 
early crops have been taken, and probably 
many pieces of land that from excess of 
water could not this late season be 
planted with Corn, may be profitably 
cropped with Turnips. 
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SOME PLANTS AT THE SOUTH. 


In response to the inquiry in the May 
number of the MaGaziNE concerning bed- 
ding plants in the South, I wish to bring 
into favorable notice my favorite, Achania 
malvaviscus. I found it growing wild on 
the banks of the Brazos, in 1872, saved 
seeds of it, and planted them in my yard 
in Eastern Texas, and find the plant to be 
all that can be desired as an out-door 
constant bloomer in this climate. 1 have 
transplanted it, divided the roots every 
year to give to friends, and have paid no 
particular attention to its culture; yet 
every season, wet or dry, on this high, 
sandy hillside, it throws up a dozen or 


ACHANIA MALVAVISCUS. 


more stalks from three to five feet high, 
and blooms continuously from June to 
December. If housed, I think it would 
come as near being a perpetual bloomer 
as any thing could be. I potted a plant, 
last fall, and intend to give it a trial. The 
flowers are a bright scarlet, remain fresh 
a long time, and are very lovely for the 
hair, or with black or white laces. The 
seed-pods are scarlet, showy and abund- 
dant. I have distributed them largely 
in this section, and have sent them to 
many distant friends. The seeds germi- 
nate easily. : 

I wish also to recommend the Pancra- 


tium, (P. rotatum,) which I find growing | 


on the hillside and in marshy places. I 
transplanted it in 1874, and gave it no fur- 
ther attention; it thrives continuously, 
blooms profusely, and the small bulblets 
scattered over the ground send upward a 
leaflet and downward a rootlet, without 
as much asa covering. This isa most 
beautiful flower, it remains in bloom, 
however, only a few days. 

The scarlet Pentstemon, also, grows 
wild here, and bears transplanting most 
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kindly. The Ipomopsis grows wild, but, 
having a tap-root, is less easily handled. 
The varieties of Iris, both native and for- 
eign, all do well. The Narcissus is at 
home, and Jonquils and Daffodils make 


| our borders golden in January and Feb- 


ruary. Cannas grow superbly. Of Climb- 
ers, Madeira Vine, Pilogyne suavis, Vir- 
ginia Creeper, Trumpet Vine, Wistaria 
and many, many others, make our homes 
and woods enchanting. 

Upon our high, dry, sandy soil, how- 
ever, many floral treasures will not repay 
us for the trouble and expense of pur- 
chasing. Among those, in my experi- 
ence, are the Carnation, Tulip, Hyacinth, 
Peony, and others. I would add that 
Chrysanthemums here arrive at their 
highest state of perfection—Mrs. Lizzie 
H., near Palestine, Texas. 

Senet cn : 
ROSES, FUSSY PLANTS. 


My sympathies are with your corres- 


| pondent, ANNA WooprtrFrF, in her per- 


plexities over ‘fussy plants,” for I, also, 
have hoped in vain for bloom on Roses 
in the winter. Now and then a bud 
comes to reward my watching and wait- 
ing, but they are like “angel’s visits, few 
and far between,” yet they are so beauti- 
ful that if only one blossom during the 
winter I am more than repaid for all my 
care and trouble. Be more merciful to- 
ward the beautiful Roses, and let patience 
have its perfect work. The fault is, 
doubtless, our own. Perhaps our want of 
knowledge as to the best and proper 
mode of treating the plant renders the 
condition of our Roses unfavorable for 
winter; but in the summer I am never 
disappointed in them; from the time of 
the blooming of the dear old fashioned, 
hardy Roses, in June, till late in No- 
vember, we have Roses in our garden. 
Early in May I plant out ina bed about 
thirty-five Ever-blooming Monthly Roses 
of various kinds, giving them no more 
care than any other bedding plant; they 
grow rapidly and commence to bloom 
about the first of July, and continue to do 
so even after light frosts in the fall. The 
flowers are of beautiful form, large and 
very double, delightfully fragrant, and of 
all the lovely shades of color found among 
Roses; indeed, they are a perfect mass of 
beauty and a constant source of pleasure. 

I have a collection of various kinds of 
flowers, but none give me more, if as 
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much, satisfaction as this bed of Monthly 
Roses. Just before it freezes up, I take 
them up, cut off the tops within six 
inches of the ground, and pack them in a 
box of mellow soil, well pressed down, 
and place them near the window in the 
cellar, or under a shelf in our conserva- 
tory, letting them remain dormant till 
spring. We sometimes “fuss” too much 
over our plants, when to leave them more 
to nature would be the greater kindness 
to them, and would save much vexation 
and blaming the florist of whom we pur- 
chased our plants; in their hands, doubt- 
less, all they promise regarding the plants | 
would come to pass, for our nurserymen 
are among our most honest and conscien- 
tious business men. Lives spent among 
flowers are not apt to be sordid, ungen- 
erous or deceptive ; surrounded by flow- 
ers, and interested in their culture, such 
persons are subject to influences that 
help to elevate their natures and point 
heavenward.—Mrkrs. A. L.C., Sycamore, 1. 
Bok ee ge 
PLANT PROTECTORS. 

Three or four years ago, in the time of 
autumn frosts, when some bright-leaved 
Golden Feathers were curling and droop- 
ing in the pinching air, a bottomless 
crock was at hand and was placed on one 
of the plants, forming a wall around it 
about eight inches high, carrying cold 
and parching winds clear over the foliage. 
The plant soon began to wear its natural 
bright and smiling look, and in order to 
give other plants the same advantage, I 
put extra hoops on some old nail and 
fish kegs, cut them in two, and took out 
the heads, and used them, also, in the 
same manner. Old tin pans and boilers 
have been since utilized in the same way, 
to shelter Dasies, Vinca majors, Parsley, 
Pinks, Snapdragons, and other small 
clumps of evergreen low plants during the 
bitter season, and with a success which 
compensates for the roughness of their 
appearance. I now save everything suita- 
ble for this use in a corner of an out-shed, 
and shall give each a coat of mineral 
paint, which will make them look ‘not so 
bad’ out in the snow, while doing duty as 
plant life-preservers.—W. 

oe 

THE Fruit Promise. — Although the ! 
spring has been wet, cool and late, yet all 
kinds of fruit are promising well in this 
region. 


A HOME IN FLORIDA. 


I am delighted with the beautiful and 
instructive MAGAZINE. I can't imagine 
why there are so few letters to be seen in 
it from this, the “Land of Flowers.” 
Climatically this part of the state, Orange 
county, is an open air conservatory. The 
frosts being generally slight, or at any 
rate not severe and continuous enough 
to destroy vegetation, for ten months the 
most delicate plants are safe in the open 
air. Oleanders grow to twenty-five and 
thirty feet in height, and bloom from 
February to November. Geraniums and 
all other greenhouse plants grow from 
year to year until they become immense, 


and bloom throughout the year, with 


scarcely an interruption. 

My home is in the midst of a large 
Orange grove. The flower garden is 
entered from the street through an ave- 
nue of Oleanders, is hedged with Rose 
Geraniums, with scarlet and pink Gera- 
niums growing on either side of the 
walks. 

I succeed well-with most greenhouse 
plants. My verandah is wound with 
vines of Thunbergia and Maurandya, 
which are a mass of blooms continuously. 
I have two large Wax vines growing over 
the door, forming an arch, which is very 
much admired. 

In favorable seasons we have all kinds 
of vegetables and strawberries, from 
Christmas until mid-summer. Pineapples 
and Citrons ripen every month in the 
year, though the main crop ripens in sum- 
An abundance of summer fruit is 


mer. 
all that is wanting to render our county 
an Eden.—H. 

— 


DATURA WRIGHTII. 


Uncle John tells about wintering Da- 
tura Wrightii in the garden. By mistake, 
I left several plants out during the winter 
of 1880-81, memorable for its severity, 
and what was my surprise next spring to 
find these plants start up with a boom, so 
to speak, and to blossom like the Rose at 
the proper time. They had no protection 
at all, remember, and stood on the north 
side of the house. At first in the spring 
I took them for young sycamores, coming 
up voluntarily, having lost all memory of 
their existence, the vigor of their growth 
and appearance of the leaves suggesting 
that tree. It is surely a flower worthy of 
cultivation.—D., Greenville, Pa. 
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MY WAX PLANT. 


The Hoya that I have previously no- 
ticed, was raised from a slip, and grown in 
‘a thumb-pot five years ago next fall. It 
was afterwards put into a quart tin can, 
but it made no growth that winter, and 
only a few leaves the next summer. The 
next year it did but very little,-so, that, 
two years ago this early spring, the whole 
plant measured not more than eight or 
ten inches. Then it was given fresh 
earth, but kept in the same can; it began 
to grow rapidly, and in May was placed 
on the verandah, on the west side of the 
house, and given a heavy cord to run on 
towards the south. When taken in, in 
the fall, the main stem measured over ten 


feet, not counting the windings on the . 


string. During summer, several branch- 
es grew; a few of them were left, but the 
most of them were cut away. 

The next February, a frost nearly killed 
the plant. Several feet of the main stem 
and some branches and all of the foliage 


- dropped off, and the plant rested without | 


growth, excepting a few leaves, until this 


spring. <A short time since, two branches | 


began to grow, and are now, April 2oth, 
five and seven feet long. The plant is 
still in the tin can, and is occasionally 
given fresh earth. I have a young Hoya, 
started last August, with one pair of 
leaves, which grew three pairs of leaves 
on close joints during winter, but now is 


growing at the rate of six inches a week, ' 


by actual measurement, and | expect it 
to do better as soon as I can put it out of 


doors.—R. A. H. 
2 eens 


HOW I MANAGE MY ROSES. 


Mr. Eviror:—Will you let me tell 
Annie W. how I managed with my Rose 
bushes? Her experience was so much 
like mine that I could not help laughing 
when I read it. 

I said that I would not try to grow any 
more Roses, but woman-like, ] changed 
my mind. Last spring I bought two 
Tea Rose bushes, and set them out in 
the garden, in good soil. I would not let 
them bloom at all; just as soon as I saw 
a bud I picked it off. They grew finely, 


and in the fall they were nice large plants. | 
I potted them and set them back, and | 


when the weather was too cold for them 
to stay out of doors, I put them down 
cellar. In February I brought them up 
and gave them a good watering, and set 


| them in a sunny window. They began to 
leave out in a week, and as soon as they 
were fairly leaved out the buds came. 
This time I let them bloom. I wash the 
leaves every day or two, and they are 
nice-looking plants now. The Roses are 
lovely. I do think that for once I have 
had good success with Roses.—S. E. T., 
Pittsfield, N. H. 
fo se 
TEAS AND PERPETUALS. 


I notice that a number of dealers clas- 
sify La France, Captain Christy, and 
others of the Hybrid Teas among the 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses. Old rosarians 
'may understand this, but to amateurs, 
such a classification is misleading, since a 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose is supposed to be 
hardy, while a Hybrid Tea is not, in the 
full sense of the term, hardy. The plants 
classed together would be treated alike, 
‘and of course, the Hybrid Teas would be 
endangered in a severe winter. While 
' all Roses are better for winter protection, 
the Hybrid Teas really demand it. 

For another reason these classes should 
be kept distinct. The Hybrid Teas are 
the real perpetual bloomers, while the 
Hybrid Perpetuals are only sure to bloom 
once a year.—D. 

ene St eas 
GERANIUMS FROM SEED. 

Mr, Vick :—In looking over the Mac- 

| AZINE for 1880, I see on page 215, a state- 


/ment in regard to Geraniums from seed; 
it is said that they rarely reproduce their 
kind. Such is not my experience. Three 
or four years ago I saved seed from an 
ordinary pink, single Geranium. I had 
six or seven fine, healthy plants. I pave 
two to a friend in the neighborhood. In 
due time they blossomed, as did two 
that I kept myself. All were exactly the 
same as the parent, both in form and 
color. The remaining plants were sent 
to a distance and I did not hear how they 
they turned out. It is my intention to try 
again.—M. J. McA., Dartmouth, N. S. 


<> ———___—. 


PHLOX FOR HANGING-BASKET.—I wish 
to say to your readers that Phlox Drum- 
mondii makes a beautiful hanging-basket. 
A friend here has one that has been full of 
blossoms all winter. It had over a hun- 
dred flowers open most of the time, and 
only one plant taken up in the fall— 
Mrs. N. M., York, Neo. 


YOUR! 


UNDER THE PINES. 


“Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lye with me, 
Here shall he see no enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 
—As You Like It. 
But it is no rough weather that we shall 
meet this fair summer day, if my young 
readers will come with me; not that the 
forest is not as lovely in its unsullied gar- 
ment of pure white snow as when clad 
in its robes of refreshing green, when 
“The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth.” 


Beauty is spread abroad over all nature 
if we will open our hearts to receive it, 
for, is not beauty a manifestation of God’s 


love to man? Let us enter this fresh | 


path among the Maples and Beeches. 
The light, semi-transparent leaves are 
quivering in the soft, balmy breeze, as 
the sunlight comes down from above and 
casts moving shadows on the dark mould 
below. Look around and mark the end- 
less variety of colors and graceful forms 
of tree and shrub and leaf and flower. 
The earth is teeming with luxuriance, and 
one might fancy her to be almost conscious 
of all the vegetable treasures that she has 
brought forth and nourished. 

Besides the Maples and Beeches here 
are stately Oaks of several kinds, the 
leafy Basswood, with its drooping, creamy 
flowers filling the air with subtle fra- 
grance. The Almond-like scent of the 
Black Cherry betrays its presence not far 
distant, or is it an exhalation from the 
bark and buds of the Sweet Birch that 
mingles with the more distant evergreens, 
or those sweet Pyrolas, that some call 
Lilies of the Valley, forming low beds of 
verdure with large spikes of pale blos- 
soms? The pretty hop-like blossoms of 
the Hornbeam, or Ironwood, and the 
Blue Beach have their attractions, and the 


‘prevails around us; 


giving a mossy aspect to their slender 
branches, a promise of food to the Squir- 
rel, the Ground Hog, the wild Pigeon 
and the Wood Duck, with many of the 
smaller tribes of the denizens of the forest. 
These creatures all know the time of the 
dropping of the glossy coated, three cor- 
nered nuts, and gather in their winter 
store. 

How deep the silence in these leafy 
forest glades! We tread softly as if un- 
willing to break the utter stillness that 
this seems holy 
ground. Here is an old worn pathway, 
left long since by the chopper ; it leads us 
onward till we stand beneath the Pines. 
We enter the grand, old, solemn, pillared 
aisles with a mute feeling of reverence 
toward Him who called them into exist- 
ence. Those stately trunks with their 
dark plumy heads towering so high 
above us seem fit roofing for a temple 
in which to lift up our hearts in worship 
and praise. And, hark! through those 
myriad strings swells music as from 
Eolian harps, swept by the sighing wind. 
Are there not melodies in ocean, earth 
and air, unheeded by our ears, but heard 
by unseen spirits going forth on their 
ministries of love? Not many living 
things are seen to crowd our path in these 
dim solitudes, unless by chance we dis- 
turb some black or red Squirrel, which 
darts up the thick furred bark of a huge 
Pine in swift gyrations until he reaches 
some dead branch or projecting knot 
midway, while he stops to look down 
upon us, and expresses his anger or fear 
at our unwelcome intrusion on his soli- 
tary haunts by sharp scolding notes and 
exhibitions of his ruffled, furry tail, a little 
banner of defiance. But, listen to that 
low, soft, whispered note; it is from a 
very tiny bird that flits from bough to 


rough cases of the real Beech trees are ' bough; it may be one of the little tree 
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creepers, a Certha, or a Sitta, gentle ; 
little birds that live among the cone-bear- 
ing forest trees, gleaning their daily meals 
between the rugged chinks of the bark of 
the Pines and Spruces. As they flit to 
and fro, they utter a low note which 
would pass unnoticed except for the si- 
lence that reigns around us. We call 
this little bird of the Pine forest “the 
Whisperer,” not knowing its proper name. 
There are many of these dear little tree 
creepers that, in the early days of spring, 
may be seen close to our orchards and 
gardens, following their vocation of insect 
hunting. Some of them will come even | 
close to the house and run along the 
lichen-crusted garden fence, so diligently 
occupied with their labors that they are 
insensible to the watching eyes that are 
regarding their swift movements. 
Though there is less luxuriant growth 
of herbage beneath the Pines, yet some 
rare and lovely plants take root and flour- 
ish there that do not grow under the hard 
wood trees. Among these may be notic- 
ed some of those lowly evergreen plants, , 
known by the common name of “ Winter- 
green.” Here is the beautiful Chima- 
phila umbellata, the Pipsissiwa of the In- 
dian herbalist, known by our settlers as 
“ Rheumatism Weed.” Surely, a lovelier 
plant earth bears not. Mark its dark, 
glossy, serrated leaves, its rosy-tinted 
stalks, and pale pink, waxen flowers. 
Within the hollow petals lie the amethyst- 
colored anthers, surrounding the ribbed, 
turban-like stigma of emerald green. No 
one can look upon this exquisite flower 
without delight and admiration. If the 
ground inclines to be rocky, we may 
come upon a bed of the Trailing Arbutus, 
the sweet May Flower, with its clusters 
of fair pink bells and gummy, fragrant 
stalks and oval leaves. The whole plant 
is odorous, and should find a place in our 
gardens and rockeries, for it is of a trail- 
ing habit, and loves to throw its slender 
branches over rocks and mossy stones. 
Here, creeping over roots and little hil- 
locks, as that kindly little, dark, round- 
leaved evergreen, the scarlet, twin-ber- 
ried Partridge berry, with its white, star- 
ry blossoms, united at the germen, two 
lovely blossoms on one little stalk. The 
Indian women and children eat the ripe, 
mealy berries, and say, “good to eat,” 
but to our taste they are flavorless, and | 
we value them only for their beauty. 


Here is, also, the pure white, waxen ber- 
ries of that rather rare, little, creeping Win- 
tergreen, Chiogenes hispidula, the Creep- 
ing Snow berry, that trails along the 
ground in damp, mossy spots, with its 
wreaths of tiny myrtle-like leaves, which 
would be a rare garland for a lady’s hair ; 
but these natural ornaments are priceless 
or unknown. 

At the roots of that gnarled old Hem- 
lock tree is a cluster of Orchids, present- 
ing nearly a dozen upright, leafless spikes 
of flowers, of a pale fawn color striped 
with rich crimson lines. There are no 
leaves proper, but the round, fleshy scape 
is clothed with thin, silvery scales. There 
are other Orchids scattered here and 
there, green, brown, yellow, all curious in 
the form of the petal. Another member 
of this rare family is the pretty, pearly- 
lipped “ Rattlesnake Plantain” with its 
variegated leaves of velvety texture, all 
marked with milky veinings. 

I must not weary my little forest pil- 
grims with more descriptions of rare 
plants to be found under the Pines, and 


‘so will say, good bye.— Mrs. C. P. T., 


Lakefield, Ont. 
—_———— 


EVERY DAY STUDIES. 


The great poet Ga&THE once said, in 
effect, that we ought every day to hear a 
little song, to read a good poem, to see a 
fine picture, and if it be possible to speak 
afew reasonable words. Certainly, this 
is a very pleasant arrangement, and one 
which, if followed, would greatly elevate 
and refine us; if, however, we may not al- 
ways hear the song, read the poem, or see 
the picture, we may every day read some 
beautiful lesson from Nature's ever open 
book. We may notice something particu- 
larly in regard to some animal, some in- 
sect, or some plant; we may notice their 
forms, their various organs and their uses. 
We may talk about these things to each 
other and thus be mutually helpful. We 
may at least hear the song in the music 
of the birds, the gurgling of the brooks, 
the playing of the breezes through the 
leaves of the trees, or the waves as they 
break upon the shore. The picture, may 
we not see it everywhere? The field, the 
forest, the stretch of water, the sky by day 
with the ever varying clouds, or by night 
with the changing moon and thousands of 
brilliant orbs that present themselves to 
our wondering gaze. 
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THE CHICKEN KNEW. 


Where is the baby? I have searched 

The orchard through, he is not there, 

And Phebe Bird sang, ‘“ Phebe has 

Not met the darling anywhere.” 

I’ve looked where down the hill the —s 
In sunshine dancing, takes its way, 

A spotted Frog croaked “Ugh! kerchunk! 
He never called on me to-day.” 

And in the garden I have sought, 

Among the pretty, fragrant flowers. 
“Thum.” buzzed the Bee, I’ve seen him not, 
Though I’ve been here for many hours.” 


Now in the barn-yard, “Cow,” I ask, 
“Have you a red-cheeked baby seen?” 
The Cow chews slowly, “ Moo-o0-00, 
I saw him run across the green, 
And creep beneath the meadow fence.” 
“He’s here,” a Chicken said, “ Peep-peep, 
A rosy apple in each hand, 
Under the hay stack, fast asleep.” 
— MARGARET EYTINGE. 
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LITTLE BUTTERCUP. 


It was not worth while to take a second 
thought about it. As soon as you laid 
eyes on curly-pated Buttercup you knew 
she was a darling. When her lovely 
young mother closed her eyes on earth, 
and the child was taken to grandfather 
Fielding’s, her big-boy uncles, Matt and | 


au 


Ahi 


Jo—almost men—took her into their 
hearts the more warmly because she was 
now all they had left of their only sister. 

The Fieldings were Friends, and the 
little one was a name-sake of the grand- 
mother—Ruth. It was well-known to 
the villagers that the names of the worthy 
brothers whom they so recklessly called 
Matt and Jo, were carefully called Mat- 
thew and Joseph by their parents, because 
of their bible origin, which was of course 
quite reason enough. ; 

After a few days of most pitiful baby- 
sorrowing and pining, little Ruth allowed 


her uncles to amuse her into forgetfulness. 
From that time she proved a sunny beam 
of gladness in the household. She sud- 
denly found a world full of things to be 
learned, and the first series lay in the 
new home, right around her. Her eyes 
took the lead, and her feet followed after, 
until not a nook or corner of the house 
was left uninspected. Then, 
too, each impression caught by 
eye and ear found voluble 
transit from her tongue, until 
that little member was kept in 
such a state of activity as sim- 
ply to astonish those big-boy 
uncles. So they called her 
Magpie. But who is this 
interrupting my story? 


O! you thought her name was Buttercup, 
did you? Well, that is her name at 
present, by reason of the “ survival of the 
fittest,” if you know what that means, 
and if you don’t, ask somebody. The 
third naming came about in the most 
natural way in the world. It was soon 
discovered that litthke Magpie was very 
fond of her grandmother’s winter flowers. 
She cared nothing for the plants, but’ the 
blossoms gave her intense delight. She 
would touch them softly with the tip of 
one finger, coo over them in the most 
bird-like way, peer around them from 
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side to side, over and under, and feign to 
kiss them, but never disturbed a petal. 
Never but once. Was she not a darling ? 

One day as Jo watched her standing on 
a chair, tilted to the utmost on her toes, 
with her speck of a nose buried like a 
bee in a blossom, he remarked: 

“Well, it’s very evident that she is not 
color-blind.” 

“Humph!” retorted Matt, “catch a 
woman color-blind !" 

“There are cases recorded,” said his 
mother, “of women who were quite una- 
ble to distinguish colors.” Then she 
continued; “I thought, as I looked over 
our meeting last First-day, and marked 
the gaiety of apparel, and the departure 
from plain colors among our young 
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flowers,, and he seemed scarcely able to 
swallow his food. What, O what was he 
thinking about? Could such a man hive 
feelings? When he was ready to go, 
Mrs. Fielding said: 

“Take those flowers with thee; they 
are thine; and remember that a beautiful 
being, as pure as an angel, gave them to 
to thee of her own free will. Never be- 
fore has she plucked one of those blos- 
soms without direction. May the mem- 
ory of her innocent desire to do thee 


. some good help thee toward a better life. 
- There is the same heaven for you both.” 


Friends,—especially as displayed in the | 


house of worship—that it would not be 
strange if color-blindness were to come 
upon us as a people. 
lished reports it is greatly on the in- 
crease.” 


The poor man was completely broken 
down. There were tear-drops on the 
floor, whence he had taken the flowers, 
and as he passed out, his brawny frame 
seemed shaken with emotion. For some 
time Magpie did not seem satisfied with 


‘her effect to better the man’s condition, 


Surely, from pub- . 


Matt was too sensible to argue a point | 
with his mother which he knew was one , 


of principle with her The greater part 
of her life had been spent exclusively 
with her own people, and her ideas had 
become fixed. But as he stooped to kiss 
the dear, serene-faced woman, he pointed 
to a crimson Vea Rose, and asked her 
how the Deity came to put such gorgeous 
hues on the flowers. Her answer was 
ready: ‘‘To show us, my son, that they 
belong there, and not on our persons.” 
At this moment a tramp was announced 
at the back door, and Magpie scrambled 
from her chair and trotted after uncle 
Matt, lest anything worth seeing should 
escape her attention. The poor fellow 
was covered with many layers of rags to 
protect him from the cold, and scarcely 
looked like a human being. The child 
gazed at him in dismay and pity for a 
moment, and then rushing back and se- 
curing the largest bunch of blossoms in 
her reach, she approached the poor wretch 


as nearly as she dared, and laid it on the | 
' that she touched, though the plants had 


floor, exclaiming: “ There!" Then re- 
turning as swiftly as her feet could take 


her, hid her face in her grandmother's | 


lap. Mrs. Fielding soon put her gently 
to one side. and passing out, gave the 
man a huge sandwich, bidding him warm 
himself while he ate it. Magpie had shy- 
ly followed to the door, and his eyes 


1 


and asked: 

“ Did he like the flowers, grandmother ? 
what made him cry? Was he sorry 
‘cause his clothes were all tored and 
mussed up ?” and other questions by the 
dozen, until her anxious heart had opened 
its surplus of feeling. 

Of course, during the winter Magpie 
was introduced to the different neighbors 
around, and soon became a pet with 
them all. Some of them had such floral 
attractions as quite ravished her heart. 
Professor Banning—next door—had an 
enormous basin of galvanized iron, twelve 
inches deep, set on a shapely block, with 
broad iron castors underneath, and made 


; to fit the semi-circle of his large bay-win- 


dow. This had been studiously stocked 
with plants that kept up a succession of 
bloom. Professors are apt to have hob- 
bies, and this movable garden was one of 
them. Of course little Magpie vibrated 


‘around its rim at every opportunity. 


But no collection of plants held her so 
spell-bound as those of Mrs. Fritz, the 


‘brawny German woman whose rickety 


house and crazy-looking garden were 
just around the corner. Everything grew 


a general appearance of having been 
pitched into the boxes and broken mugs 
in the most reckless manner. In summer 
they were stocked in tiers around her 
doors, with bits of vines and trailing 
things stuck here and there, to form 
drapery, when directly after there were 


constantly glanced from the child to the ' banks of green and bloom, thus render- 
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ing herself the alternate disgust and envy | 


of the precise Professor. She gave away 
seeds, roots and cuttings, with the great- 
est complacency, well knowing from ex- 
perience that nothing would be produced 
like her own. Fond as she was of flow- 
ers, not a foot of garden space would she 
give to them; for she was fond of cab- 
bage, too; and the odor of its cooking 
was forever within her doors. In the 
only good room of her house she massed 
her plants in winter, leaving space in the 


center for a tiny fountain, which she | 


turned on and off at pleasure. Its 
source was a tank, shaped around two 
sides of the chimney, in the attic above, 
and supplied with water—no mortal knew 
how, as no method of entrance above 
was visible, save a closely-covered scut- 
tle-hole. But Mrs. Fritz kept a ladder, 


and ladders are easily kept—they don’t | 


eat cabbage. 


In early spring the fascinations of the - 
place proved too great, and Magpie made | 


frequent visits to Mrs, Fritz by stealth, 
ugtil her grandmother found she must 
put a stop to such truancy. So she 
followed her one day with a satchel of 
clothing, leaving a corner of a favorite 
apron just visible. Entering the yard, 
she walked past the child without speak- 
ing, and stepping up to Mrs. Fritz, and 
giving her the wink, said: 

“Our Magpie seems so fond of being 
here that I have come to ask if thee will 


keep her all the time for thy own little | 


girl? Here are her clothes.” 

The child had stood quite still, looking 
and listening, but waited for no answer. 
Instantly her feet flew out the gate and 
beat a swift tattoo around the corner, 
while Mrs. Fritz held her sides with 
laughter as she listened. And this was 
the cure. She never played truant again. 
Never but once. 

As the summer advanced, she one day 
saw some buttercup blossoms for the 
first time. From that hour, all other 
flowers lost favor in her eyes. No one 
would traduce her favorites, neither could 
they get an intelligent reason for her 
liking. Her grandfather, her uncles and 
the school-children brought them to her 
from country places, having learned how 
best to please her. She carried them 
about with her all day, and took them 
with her to bed at night. No matter how 
wilted or forlorn they looked they were 


lovely to her. Finally, in the midst of 
this mania, she was found missing one 
evening about sundown. She had been 
seen within the yard, peeping through 
the fence, just after the last of a train of 
gipsy wagons had gone quite past. So 
the gypsies hadn't got their darling! No; 
but their darling had got the gypsies! 
Mixed with the cut grass at the end of 
the last wagon, she saw golden butter- 
cups. Stepping into the street she saw 
the wagons stop for camping in the com- 
mon beyond. She at once started for- 
ward, and the general tea-hour of the 
village favored her escape. But when 
at last her foot-prints were discovered in 
the dust of the street, they were swiftly 
followed up until she was found standing 
near a horse, pulling the yellow blossoms 
from under his nose while eating, and a 
group of gypsies standing around her 
grinning. 

From this time forward she has been 
called Buttercup.—AUNT MARJoRIE. 

oe 


e NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions of the Indiana Horticultural Society 
for the year 1851, by W. H. Racan, Secretary. 
W. H. Burorp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Among much other valuable matter 
contained in this volume is a revised 
Table of Fruits recommended by the So- 
ciety for the different parts of the State. 
This Table is of great value to all who 
raise fruit in Indiana. 

Transactions of the Iinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety for the year 1881, by O. B. GALUSHA, Secre- 
tary, Morris, Ill. 

The papers particularly noteworthy in 
this volume are those of Dr. WARDER on 
forest trees adapted to the soils and cli- 
mate of Northern Illinois, and Prof. T. J. 
BuRRILL on Bacteria and their effects, 
with illustrations, and Prof.G.H. FRENCH 
on Raspberry and Strawberry Insects. 
The perusal of these writings is advised 
to all seeking information on these 
subjects. 

Bees and Honey; or, The Management of an Api- 
ary for Profit and Pleasure, by THoMAs G, Nrw- 
MAN. Editor of the ‘ American Bee Journal," Chi- 
cago, Hl. Price in cloth 75 cents ; paper 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

The third edition of this work has been 
carefully re-written by the author, for the 
information of the many who are now be- 
coming interested in the pursuit of bee- 
keeping. 
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THE PAST SPRING, which opened early 
in all parts of the country, was attended 
during May and June with a low tempera- 
ture and much rain up to the first of July, 
and even later; the season was ten days 
behind that of the year before. This 
state of affairs was quite general in the 
northern part of the country. The weath- 
er was favorable to many kinds of veg- 
etables on well improved grounds. Un- 
derdrained lands that quickly disposed 
of the water from the heavy rains brought 
on Peas, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Beets and 
other root vegetables well, really suiting 
them better than the very warm weather 
we frequently experience in spring. The 
very tender or semi-tropical vegetables, 
Tomatoes, Egg Plants, Peppers, Melons, 
Cucumbers and others were considerably 
delayed; most of them, however, the 
good gardener has in control so that they 
can be pretty well assured. But poor 
gardening has been at a sad discount; 
undrained grounds have suffered severe- 
ly, everything almost on them being back- 
ward, poor and diseased. There never 
could have been a better season to show 
the immense advantage of good over 
poor cultivation. The herbaceous peren- 
nial flowering plants particularly rejoiced 
in the lengthened cool season, it being 
exactly adapted to their wants. They 


' cent. 


made a remarkably fine growth and the 
season of bloom was greatly extended. , 


A great many varieties of these plants 
should receive much more attention than 
is generally bestowed on them. The 
Pzonies were unusually productive and 
handsome, though quite late. Roses 
were nearly or quite two weeks beyond 
their usual season of bloom, but were 
very fine; the show of Roses here on the 
nursery grounds the last week in June 
and first two weeks in July was magnifi- 
The weather at the time of the 
early blooming of Roses is often very 
warm with an arid atmosphere, withering 
the blooms very soon after opening, but 
the past spring it was all that could have 
been desired for them; only our patience 
was somewhat tested by their long delay. 

Apples bloomed late in this region, un- 
attended by late frosts, though in the 
West they were considerably damaged in 
that way. The bloom was abundant, but 
owing to succeeding cold and wet weath- 
er, but a small amount of fruit set, or at 
least, remained long; the Codling moth 
has occasioned a still further loss, and at 
the best the crop will be but a fair one, 
though very general. A large crop of 
Apples was anticipated this season, as 
this is the bearing year. If the season 
should be favorable next spring, it is not 
improbable that we may have a heavy 
crop next year; if so, the bearing year 
will be changed. As most orchards were 
barren last year, and this year carry only 
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a medium crop, they will be ina vigorous 
condition next year, and capable of pro- 
ducing heavily. 

Thus, possibly we shall have demon- 
strated before our eyes how potent and 
how extended are the influences that 


affect the fruitage of our orchards and | 


determine the bearing years. The at- 
tempt to regulate orchard crops so as to 
make them annual, is by all means to be 
approved, and unquestionably a_ skilful 
control may be exercised that will ensure 
a better produce and a more regular one. 
The most frequent and usually immediate 
cause of non-productiveness on alternate 
years is the over-cropping of the preced- 
ing year; but, as we see at the present 
time, unfavorable weather induces the 
alternation by its occasional imperative 
mandates. Removing a large portion of 
the young fruit when trees are heavily 
set, the destruction of the Codling moth 
by London Purple or Paris Green, as is 
now successfully practiced, maintaining 
the fertility of the orchard by proper at- 
tention to manuring, will ensure larger, 


fairer fruit, and its more frequent produc- ! 


tion that is now obtained by the /azssez- 
/atre method that is prevalent. 
meteorological influences will at times 
frustrate all our efforts ; 
“ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 

Only a very few years since, a region in 
Western New York, extending not much 
beyond the boundaries of a single county, 
was visited by a severe frost just as the 
young Apples were setting, and they 
were totally destroyed. This was a great 
Apple year generally; the crop through- 
out the country was large, and prices of 
the best varieties ruled low. The next 
year, when few Apples were produced 
elsewhere, the orchards that were so 
rudely visited the year before bore a 
great crop that was marketed at a high 
price. 

In some parts of this country an Aphis 
or aphis-like insect has done considera- 
ble damage to Apple orchards, rearing 
its broods upon the leaves and obtaining 
nourishment from them, eventually caus- 
ing the death of the leaves visited. Ker- 
osene vil, a table-spoonful to a gallon of 
water, mixed with milk, or soap, and 
thrown upon the trees through a rose 
with a hand force-pump, or by a syringe, 
has been effectual in destroying the in- 


But great | 


- known as H. miniatus flore pleno. 


sects. Weak Tobacco-water has also 
been used with good eftect. 

The summer fruits have been produced 
in fair supply, the crops of vegetables are 
good, the grain crop, with the exception 
of corn in some regions, is abundant; 
the southern crop, cotton, notwithstand- 
ing great damages in some places, is a 
large one, and in regard to the country 
at large, we may look forward to a plen- 
teous harvest. 
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Those of our readers who are familiar 
with the Chinese Hibiscus will be sure to 
be pleased with the faithful representation 
of it at this time, since it is a plant that is 
always fresh and handsome; and those 
unacquainted with it may here see how 
showy and beautiful it is. It is a woody 
plant, blooming in the greenhouse in 
winter. Bedded out in the spring in the 
garden, it makes an ample growth and 
produces its flowers through the summer. 
The Chinese Hibiscus is known as Hibis- 
cus Rosa Sinensis. No doubt, from its 
prevalence, the typical color must be 
considered a crimson, but the sports from 
it are numerous; in fact, it is one of the 
most unstable of flowers; its equilibrium 
is so poorly poised that it would be diffi- 
cult to have a plant in one’s possession 
long without noticing some departure 
from the simple single form by an in- 
crease of petals or by a change of color. 

At the upper left hand corner of the 


| plate is seen a specimen of a semi-double 


variety, some petal-like bodies being pro- 
duced on the staminal tube by the rever- 
sion or conversion of stamens, or more 
properly, the filaments ;, this variety is 
The 
other upper flower is called fulgidus, and 
the lighter one below is grandiflora, while 
the white one with the pink tinge is 
Dennisoni. There are quite a number of 
other varieties in the trade, some more 
or less double, and some with various 
shades of yellow and salmon. It is 
doubtful if any of them are entitled to 
rank more than as mere varieties of the 
Chinese Hibiscus. All are interesting, 
attractive, and easily raised. Equal parts 
of good fresh loam and Jeaf-mold, with a 
little sand, forms a suitable soil for them ; 
to this may be added manure, liquid or 
otherwise, as the plants may require, 
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One of the most distinct and beautiful 
of hardy shrubs is the Japan Quince. 
Its clean, smooth foliage makes it always 
attractive, but when in bloom in early 
spring, it is a showy and admirable plant. 
The variety with bright scarlet flowers is 
now very well-known and widely dis- 
seminated ; besides this there are others 
with flowers .of different shades of color, 
and one that is nearly white. A variety 
known as umbillicata is particularly de- 
sirable on account of the handsome 
deep rose color of the flowers, and the 
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great abundance of its bloom. This va- 
riety bears freely, and the fruits which 
are from an inch anda half to two inches in 
diameter, are of a yellowish color shaded 


with purple, and have the odor of the | 


Violet. The flowers of all these species 
are when expanded nearly an inch anda 
quarter across. There are still other va- 
varieties and all of them are fine. A 
collection or group of these shrubs is 
very effective in the blooming season. 
The Japan Quince varies somewhat in 


the form the ku:h assumes, but it is ale 
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| ways low-headed and compact; some- 
times it is somewhat erect, throwing out 
its branches only after they have risen for 
some distance near the main stem, thus, 
giving ita vasiform appearance ; usually 
the branches start out at a pretty wide 
angle, and with age nearly or quite touch 
the ground, forming a large, low-topped, 
round-headed shrub. The flowers are 
produced just as the leaves begin to push, 
or even a little before. This shrub, on 
account of its positive outline, appears 
well standing alone on the lawn, and it is 
also valuable to place on the outer or 
front line of shrubbery, or a clump of 
taller growing plants. : 

Among the early-blooming shrubs 
must be noticed the double-flower- 
ing, Plum-leaved Spiraea, Spirzea 
prunifolia flore pleno, as it is very 
showy just at the time the foliage 
begins to start. Its little rosettes of | 
white, double flowers completely 
cover and surround the branches. 
suggesting very properly the name, 
Bridal Wreath, that has been be- 
stowed on it. This plant may al- 
most be said to be formless, but it 
always has an upright stem with 
many long, flexible branches, giving 
it an indefinite outline ; consequent- 
ly, it usually appears to best advan- 
tage when properly grouped with 
other shrubs. Spirzea Thunbergii is 
another of the very early ones, with 
fine, delicate foliage; it is hardy 
and very desirable. As the Spirzeas 
in their different varieties produce 
flowers nearly all summer, it is not 
within the scope of our present pur- 
pose to consider many of them now, 
since our object is to notice only 
some of those that flower very early. 
In quick succession after tne Bridal 
Wreath, and while-it is yet in its 
| glory, the Lance-leaved Spirea, or Spircea 
lanceolata, comes out, and, also, at the 
same time, the double form of the same 
plant, Spirzea lanceolata flore pleno. 
These shrubs cannot be dispensed with, 
even on small grounds. The shrubs 
themselves are beautiful and the flowers 
are particularly valuable for cutting for 
bouquets and vases ; indeed, they are so 
much prized for their pure white flowers 
as to be very commonly employed as 
plants for forcing. 

A valuable, hardy, little shrub, origin- 
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ally from China, that) has not yet found 
its way into many gardens in this country, 
is Prunts triloba ; at least, it is known by 
this mn .ne among florists, and the name 


JAPAN QUINCE. 


was bestowed by Dr. LINDLEY ; but, even 
as many other names are given, so was 
this one when very little was known of 
the recipient to which it was attached. 
Afterwards, when the plant produced its 
fruit in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
it was discovered that it was not a true 
Prunus, or Plum, and then it received 
the name Amygdalopsis Lindleyi; the 
generic namé meaning like an Almond, 
and the specific name in honor of the 


AMYGDALOPSIS LINDLEYI. 
celebrated doctor who had mistaken the 
proper family origin of the waif. Still, 
the original name, Prunus triloba, is so 
associated with it among horticulturists, 
that it will be difficult to supersede it in 
the trade by the later and longer cogno- 


men. This plant was first introduced 
into England from China in 1856, by the 
celebrated horticultural traveler and col- 
lector, ROBERT ForTUNE. The plant is 
a branching shrub of erect form; it is 
very hardy and vigorous, but of compara- 
tively slow growth. It comes into bloom 
at the time of the Japan Quince, and 
before it has pushed its foliage. The 
flowers are of a soft rose color, semi- 
double, from an inch to an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, appearing like little 
roses growing closely along the branches, 
literally covering them and concealing 
them from view. The flowers are suc- 


SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA. 


ceeded by numerous fruits, similar to 
small Almonds. The general appearance 
of the branches and foliage is like that of 
the Plum, though a closer inspection of 
the leaves reveals peculiar and distinctive 
characteristics. The plants are success- 
fully propagated by budding on Plum 
stocks. We cannot too highly recom- 
mend this handsome shrub for the lawn 
or the garden, knowing that it will secure 
admirers wherever it is seen. 

The Japan Quince, the Spirza noticed, 
and the Amygdalopsis are in bloom at 
the same time, and we cannot fail to 
notice that they are all members of the 
great Rose family. Other members of 
this family are also displaying their beauty 
at this time, as, for instance, the dwarf- 
flowering Almond, the Peach, the Plum 
and the Cherry, with their double flower- 
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ing and ornamental varieties; before 
these have shed their bloom, the Apple 
graces every landscape. What can com- 
pare with it for simple beauty ! 


PRUNUS PADUS. 


All of these trees and shrubs bloom 
early for the reason that their flower buds 
are formed the year before, but it is a 
month later, and even more sometimes, 
that the Rose itself comes out, after it 
has made its first growth and produced 
its buds. Among the natural divisions of 
plants, what one is so rich in floral gems 
as the Rose family, what one so prodigal 
of useful, luscious fruits ? 

Lengthening out the season, there ap- 
pear in bloom a little later the Thorns, 
both native and exotic. These are well- 
shaped, compact shrubs, or low trees, 
producing bloom in abundance, which is 
succeeded by the little thorn-apples. Our 
native species have yet been but little 
cultivated, although well worthy of atten- 
tion, especially on extensive grounds. 
They are hardy, reliable and handsome. 
These should make a part of the collec- 
tions on public parks, and the broad 
grounds of large institutions. The culti- 
vation of the varieties of the European 
Hawthorn, Crategus oxyacantha, is more 
common, and the preference given to 
them for small or ordinary sized places is 
merited; the double-flowered varieties 
of it are particularly handsome. Yet 
another rosaceous shrub worthy of notice 
here is the Bird Cherry, or Prunus Padus. 
This is a European species, and becomes 
eventually a low tree. It much resembles 
our native Choke Cherry in general form, 
and in foliage, and in its flowers, which, 


like it, are produced: in long, drooping 
racemes. It produces a small, black 
cherry that is greedily eaten by the birds. 
Planted in masses with other trees and 
shrubs, it is showy and attractive in its 
season of bloom, and its foliage is always 
clean and bright. e 

Though not advising their planting for 
ornament, which, however, might be ad- 
visable for some particular spots, in this 
connection we can scarcely refrain from 
making a passing notice of the Blackber- 
ry, another of the Rose-like plants, bloom- 
ing at the time of the Thorns; especially 
might the Running Blackberry, or Dew- 
berry, Rubus Canadensis, be employed 
to advantage in covering banks and 
rocky grounds. At the time of the 
thorn-bloom, another tall shrub or low 
tree, spreads out in profusion its great 
white blossom-like involucres, inviting in- 
sect visits, gladdening our eyes with their 
expressions of gratitude, as they appar- 
ently rejoice with the fulness and vigor of 


PRUNUS PADUS—BLOOM. 


life. We now refer to our native Dog- 
_ wood, Cornus florida. This shrub, or 
tree-shrub, should have more attention 
' given it in ornamental planting than it 
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has yet received. It grows from twelve | 
to thirty feet in height, according to the | 
nature of the soil; it has clean, handsome 
foliage, is quite hardy, and in the bloom- 


CORNUS FLORIDA. 


ing season is remarkably showy. The 
flowers are very small and are borne ina 
small umbel or cluster, and are surround- 
ed by the large white bracts, forming an 
involucre, and appearing like a large 
flower at least three inches in diameter. 
A well grown specimen, 
covered in its proper sea- 
son with the large white 
blooms, is a most admira- 
ble object. It is desirable 
for large grounds and for 
planting in masses. Other 
native species of the Cor- 
nus, blooming later, are 
worthy of attention; one 
of these, C. stolonifera, a 
low shrub with red-barked 
twigs, is already considera- 
bly planted, but there are 
yet others deserving atten- 
tion. 

Before the blooms have 
faded from these shrubs 
just noticed, a great num- 
ber of others are coming 
on and beginning to pre- 
sent themselves. The Li- 
lac of many varieties, the 
Snowball, the Weigelas, and then Syrin- 
gas and Deutzias, and many others. By 
a proper selection, our gardens and lawns 
may be made bright with hardy flower- 
ing shrubs, from the early spring until 
the close of summer. With a knowledge 


of the abundance of floral wealth of the 
plants we are now considering, it is sur- 
prising when we look about upon resi- 
dence grounds almost everywhere to see 
so little attention given to the culture of 
flowering shrubs. To be sure, one or 
two may be seen here, and another there, 
but no proper use and skilful arrange- 
ment of them, as there easily might be, so 
as to make a continuous display. By 
planting in irregular clumps or masses, 
and arranging them principally about the 
borders of the grounds and near the 
walks, a large variety might appear 
even on comparatively small places. 
Trees and shrubs should form the strong 
features of ornamental grounds, while 
the tender flowering plants will then 
appear all the more delicate and beauti- 
ful; the latter without the former, present 
only a weak, pretty expression. 

In lawn planting the effects of the com- 
bination of plants must be observed; 
their particular characteristics must be 
considered as subordinate to the general 
effect; and in so saying, no discrimina- 
tion of comparative value is intended 
between any plants or classes of plants ; 
all have their value and their interest, 
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and the peculiar features and qualities of 
each may appear to best advantage when 
properly associated. The material for 
making our grounds beautiful is ample. 
Who will properly use it? See the canvas 
and the colors, but where is the painter? 
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GERANIUMS. 
At the risk of being accused of “Car- 


tying coals to Newcastle,” by writing - 
about Geraniums for the readers of this . 


MaGazinE, in whose pages it seems as if 
nearly everything that is worth saying 
about them has already appeared, I would 


like to say a few words about a flower , 


which is not only a favorite of mine, but 
apparently, of the whole nation. There 
is probably no flower more generally cul- 
tivated in America than the Geranium. 
In fact, there are not many houses “either 
humble or proud,” which cannot boast of 
at least a few specimens of this plant. 
The reasons for its great popularity prob- 
ably are, that it has the ability to endure 
.almost any amount of neglect or ill-treat- 
ment, and its determination to flower 
under adverse circumstances and at all 
times of the year. The Geranium is no 
aristocrat, but is emphatically the flower 
of the people, giving forth its blossoms 
quite as plentifully when lodged in an old 
box or superannuated keg as when domi- 
ciled in the finest Majolica vase. . Much 
has been done by florists during the past 


few years to improve this plant, and their | 


efforts have been crowned with success. 
We have now so long a list of varieties 
desirable for beauty of form and color 
that one might well hesitate when at- 
tempting to. select specimens, hardly 
knowing which to choose from so many 
charming kinds. 

Some of the most beautiful varieties, 
such as The Jewel and Le Negre, have not 


succeeded well with me in the house, but - 


‘were marvels of loveliness in the open 
ground. I have found Alba Perfecta, 
Bataclan, Gelein Lowagie, Guillion Man- 
gilli, Madame Thibeaut. Depute Laflize, 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, and the well-known Asa 
Gray, are among the best of the double 
varieties for house culture. 
221 
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These varieties represent many, if not 
most, of the decided shades in Gerani- 
ums, with the exception of magenta, 
which is exemplified by the Depute An- 
celon and Depute Varroy, both of which 
are worth cultivating. Alba Perfecta is 
to me the most pleasing of the double 
whites, having little or no tinge of pink, 
even when kept in a south window. I 
have never raised it in the garden, and 
consequently cannot tell whether the sun 
would there cause it to assume that 
pinkish tint which detracts so much from 
the beauty of the so-called white Gera- 
nium. For a window plant it is a perfect 
treasure, being a free bloomer and having 


| good clusters of large and finely formed 


flowers in addition to its purity of color. 
Bataclan is one of the most satisfactory 
of the winter-blooming varieties, having 
large flowers of a beautiful violet tint, 
and being a most abundant bloomer. 
Bishop Wood and Guillion Mangilli are 
similar in habit and appearance; the 
latter has perhaps a little larger flower, 
but it is hardly so double as that of the 
former. Both are fine types of the scarlet 
and violet colored varieties, and are in 
every way desirable. Madame Thibeaut 
is a gem; its numerous flowers are of 
great size and of an indescribably beau- 
tiful color—a sort of rose, shaded with 
violet and marbled with white. Everyone 
who owns even a few Geraniums should 
have one of this variety. Gelein Lowagie 
is another excellent variety, being a free 
bloomer, with large flowers of a flaming 
scarlet marked with salmon. It is one 
of the most brilliant and showy kinds. 
Depute Laflize is another favorite of 
mine. I do not think I ever saw another 
double Geranium of so rich a hue. Its 
large flowers, which are freely produced, 
are very dark and of a velvety appear- 
ance. Mrs. E. G. Hill, one of the new 
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Geraniums, is very fine, having a large 
cluster. The individual flowers are of 
good size, pale blush, overlaid with a 
delicate lavender shade. The Asa Gray 
merits the popularity it has gained, being 
one of the best winter-flowering Gerani- 
ums. Sulphide, Emily Laxton, Simon 


Delaux, Candidissima plena, and. Won- : 
| know that they are any dearer to many 


derful, are also fine specimens of the 
double Geranium. 

Of the single kinds which I have grown, 
Dr. Denny, Jealousy, Leviathan, William 
Cullen Bryant, John Salter, New Life, 
Snowden, and Ralph, are all satisfactory. 
Dr. Denny is one of the most beautiful, 
if indeed it is not the prettiest of’ all 
Geraniums. The perfect shape of its 
flowers, with their lovely shading of 
purple and magenta, lighted by dashes of 
orange, renders this variety pre-eminently 
lovely. In addition to its other good 
qualities it has that of free-blooming, 
producing very fair sized trusses of good 
shape. All those who cultivate Gerani- 
ums should include Dr. Denny in their 
collections, for it is a great source of 
delight to its possessor. 

Jealousy is a variety that excels in re- 
gard to the color and quantity of flowers 
it bears. Its large blossoms, of a very 
light red tinted with yellow, and marked 
with salmon spots on the upper petals, 
render it a very noticeable plant. It is 
one of the best both for house and 
garden. Leviathan is one of the best 
single scarlets, putting forth immense 
clusters of large flowers, and is a very 
strong and stocky plant. I do not think 
the individual flowers of it are so fine in 
form as those of the William Cullen 
Bryant, which is an exquisite Geranium, 
noted for the size and beauty of its blos- 
soms. John Salter is one of the most 
persistent bloomers of the light kinds, 
having a very dense cluster of light 
floWers with pink centers. New Life is 
so well known as to need little descrip- 
tion, but, as some one has written dispar- 
agingly of it, I would like to say that I 
have found it to be a very satisfactory 
Geranium. It is true that it sports occa- 
sionally, but that can hardly be a disad- 
vantage when it gives you the benefit of 
several varieties of flowers on the same 
plant. I have never known it to do 
anything worse than to return to its 
original plain scarlet, and it is even then 
very bright and pretty. Snowden is one 


of the best single white, and Ralph is 
very fine, somewhat resembling the Dr. 
Denny in color, and would, I should 
think, be a fine bedder. We admire the 
flowering Geraniums. They brighten our 
long and dreary winter, and light up our 
gardens in the summer time. They are 
old and tried friends, and yet I do not 


than the old Rose Geranium, which has 
so long held a place in flower-loving 
hearts.—Mrs. H.R. L., Hoosac, N. ¥. 

— oo 
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The Orange-flowered Cestrum, Cestrum 
aurantiacum, is a deciduous green-house 
shrub, attaining a height of from four to 
six feet. It belongs to the natural order 
Solanacez, and is a native of Gautemala, 
from which country it was introduced by 
Mr. SKINNER, who discovered it growing 
in great luxuriance in the neighborhood 
of Chimalapa. It is a plant most easily 
cultivated, and is well worthy of, and 
deserves a prominent place in all collec- 
tions, on account of its rich, bright or- 
ange-colored flowers being produced in 
the greatest profusion from October to 
January, a period when all flowers are 
most highly prized. The flowers pro- 
duced in terminal and axillary spikes, are 
of a bright orange color, and are slightly 
fragrant; they last for a considerable 
period, and are succeeded by white pear- 
shaped berries, which contribute to ren- 
der the plant still interesting, even when 
entirely destitute of leaves. The berries 
last fer a period of two or three months, 
but whether it is advisable for a person 
to allow them to remain or not, is a 
question I would not like to decide, as 
they are said to be very poisonous when 
ripe. When this plant is grown in the 
house, I think it best to remove the 
berries as soon as they are noticed, but 
in the green-house they may be permitted 
to remain, still I would caution all against 
placing them within the reach of children. 
Notwithstanding the reputed poisonous 
character of the berries, the plant may 
be grown by all with perfect safety, and 
as it is a plant that can be wintered in a 
cool, dry cellar, or under the stage of the 
green-house, it is deserving of all that 
can be said in its praise. 

As already noticed, it is a plant of the 
most simple and easy culture, merely 
requiring good drainage, a compost com- 
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posed of two-thirds well-rotted sods, and 
one-third old manure or leaf-mold, well 
mixed, abundance of pot-room for its 
roots, and, when growing, plenty of light 
and water, but during its season of rest, 
which is during the winter months, it 
should be kept cool and dry. Propaga- 
tion is effected by cuttings, and if the 
young plants are liberally treated, they 
will form fine flowering plants in a short 
time. 

When a plant has ceased flowering, it 
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can be placed in a cool cellar or under 
the stage of the green-house, taking care 
that it does not become too wet. About 
the first of May it should be cut back into 
shape, turned out of the pot and repot- 
ted. The plant should then be plunged 
in a situation fully exposed to the sun, 
and be at all times liberally supplied with 
water. On the approach of frost it should 


be removed to the house. In flowering 
when well-grown, the terminal spikes 
open first, and are succeeded by the 
axillary. spikes, thus the plant continues 
highly ornamental for a_ considerable 
period. I have always found this plant 
to be perfectly free from insects.—C. E. P., 
Queens, L. I. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


I have read with interest the pleasing 
contribution about the Yellow Lady’s Slip- 
per, and think it may afford the 
writer of it, and perhaps others, 
some pleasure to be informed 
that the smaller Yellow Lady’s 
Slipper, Cypripedium parviflor- 
um, is as beautiful as C. pubes- 
cens. The smaller species pos- 
sesses the charm of being fra- 
grant, and of producing several 
blossoms on its slightly leafy 
stem. Its usual place of growth 
is damp, grassy thickets, near the 
edge of the forest or wet mead- 
ows. Besides the above men- 
tioned species there are several 
remarkably lovely and singular 
flowers of this genus, among 
which I would mention the Pink- 
flowered Cypripedium, with large, 
pure white sacs, veined and dot- 
ted with shades of rose and light- 
er crimson, often with two large 
flowers, the leaves clasping the 
stem, of a bright, light green 
color. The petals are blunter, 
and the sepals are of a dull, 
whitish brown, and less twisted 
than those of the Yellow Slipper 
plant. 

This species delights to grow 
in Cedar swamps or Tamarac 
woods, among damp mosses and 
rank herbs. It will bear garden 
culture if great care is taken to 
remove the fibrous bulbs with a 
good bit of swamp-mold, and 
then must be often watered; it 
must be in the shade, as it does not love 
the glare of sunlight. This is the C. spec- 
tabile of the botanists. But a grander 
plant is the large purple and white Slip- 
per plant [Probably the same species.— 
Ep.]_ This noble species grows on dry 
plain lands among Oak brush, and at- 
tains the height of from two to three feet ; 
the large ovate leaves are very hoary— 
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with whitish hairs—giving a dull hue to 
the foliage. Buds are globular, of a 
delicate Primrose tint; the flowers are 
pure white, the sacs veined and clouded 
with deep purple; there are from two to 
three flowers on each stem; the petals 
and sepals are flat and blunt, turning pale 
brown before fading away. One of the 
remarkable peculiarities of these plants 
is the appearance, taken by the arrange- 
ment of the floral organs, which, with 
the whole construction of the flower, 
should be made a study by the young 
student. 

On raising the flat horn-like appendage 
which covers the stamens and pistils, the 
foot of some animal may be seen. In 
the Pink Slipper, that of a sheep; in the 
large purple-flowered, that of an ape; 
while the long nose and black eyes of 
the Indian warrior may be fancied in the 
Yellow Slipper, the petals and sepals 
taking the place of ears. The last I shall 
notice is the Single-flowered, or, as it is 
named, Stemless Slipper plant, C. Acaule. 
The large sac, of a rose color, veined 
with zig-zag lines of deeper red, is not 
entire as in the former species, but divid- 
ed and folded over so that the opening is 
not visible until you part the seam-like 
division. The petals and sepals are 
upright, sharply pointed, of a shade of 
green tinged with dark  purplish-red. 
This handsome plant is one-flowered, 
scape smooth, round leaves, two only 
lying flat to the ground. It is chiefly 
found on rocky islands, in the ravines 
where the mould is black and thick. 

There are several other species of this 
family, but these are the most important, 
and those with which I am most familiar, 
having studied their habits in their native 
fields —C. P. T., Lakefield, Ont. 

ooo 
CLIMBING FERNS. 

I potted my Lygodium scandens when 
I received it, a small plant from my flor- 
ist. I used a loam composed of well- 
rotted manure, leaf-mold, and turfy loam, 
and it has grown beautifully ever since, 
without any further care than I gave the 
rest of my plants. Its position is the 
center table of a sitting-room, lighted by 
a bay-window on the east, and a double 
window on the south; the windows are 
large, and furnish it with abundance of 
light. I prize the plant very highly.— 
Mrs. J. B., Butler, O. 
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COLOCASIA ESCULENTA. 


The Colocasia usually known as Cala- 
dium esculentum, which is so largely 
used in ornamental beds of tropical 
‘plants, i$ found growing uncultivated in 
‘the Southern States along the rivers. 
About two years ago, while visiting Flori- 
da, I was greatly surprised to see this 
plant with its majestic leaves in such 
' grandeur on the sides of the St. Marks 
‘river near Tallahassee: Having seen 
' many large sized plants in the northern 
; part of the country, I was the more 
astonished to see them in such a perfec- 
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tion there in a wild state. There I first 
saw them flowering. The flower itself 
has the shape of the well-known Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, but it is considerably larger. 
The pure white spadix is surrounded by 
a beautiful buff-colored sheath. Some of 
the sheaths or spathes measured nearly 
twelve inches in length. I have heard of 
Caladiums flowering occasionally at the 
north but the season is too short to allow 
them to develop without good care and 
without keeping them continually green. 
Last year I was called by a friend to see 
a flower here of which I then made a 
sketch, and from which the accompany- 
ing engraving has been made. 

A small bulb was planted four years 
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ago, and as soon as cold nights came, the 
whole plant, disturbed as little as possi- 
ble, was placed in a tub and kept during 


same care as it had out-doors all summer. 
This was repeated every year, and the 
result was three beautiful flowers. 
plant covered a space of five feet in 
diameter and was nearly six feet high. 


The largest leaf measured twenty-eight | 


by thirty-nine inches. Plenty of water is 


necessary, and at least twice a week | 


some liquid manure should be given. 
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Those who have no place to keep Cala- 
diums growing during the winter, should 
dry off the bulbs perfectly before storing 
them away. It is not necessary to start 
the bulb in a green-house; a hot-bed, or 
even a warm sitting-room is sufficient. 
If started early, place the bulb in a small 
pot, shift it into a larger one when the 
roots fill the pot, and keep on in this way 
until the ground is warm enough, say 
about the middle of June, to set out in 
the ground. Large plants can also be 
grown in pots from twelve to fifteen 
inches in diameter, well adapted for 
specimen plants.—C. M., Rochester, N. Y. 
-_— oo 


TURNIPS ON THE PRatrigs.—From a 
quarter of a pound of seed received from 
you last season, I raised thirty-five bush- 
els of splendid Turnips. The variety 
was Purple-top Strap-leaved. I shall use 
the same kind again this season, and 
hope for equally good results. The fre- 
quent rains last autumn were extremely 
favorable. Turnips are easily raised on 
our prairie soils, and more attention 
than they now recieve should be given 
them.—F. D., Jndustry, 1. 


The . 


MAY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Mr. Vick :—Strawberry season is upon 


' us, and we, of this bright Southern clime, 
the winter in a conservatory, with the 


are reveling in the enjoyment of these de- 
licious sweets from morning until dewy 
eve; our “ maumero” of the Sunny South 
come laden with this fruit of the wild 
woods, so generously spread for our 
plucking by the hand of Nature; our 
tables are supplied morning, noon and 
evening by this dessert, rich and rare, 
which we can buy at low prices; these 
fresh crimson berries are sold, capped, at 
ten cents per quart, and when our meals 
are eaten we fill the berry dishes with 
them, then cover with white sugar which 
has been passed through a seive, and 
around this we pour the sweet, rich 
cream, and this gives us a dainty dish fit 
“to set before the king.” Nature is truly 
beneficent to us in many ways, and with 
the bright and heautiful flowers and fruits 
of our land, thus bestowed upon rich and 
poor alike, truly we might say, “ Life is 
what we make it.” We anticipate a fruit- 
ful year; our Peach and Pear trees are 
weighed down already by the abundant 
crop. Many flowers are blooming, the 
pit plants are now, May roth, all out of 
doors, and though not yet recovered from 
the effects of their removal, bid fair to 
flourish in their new quarters. Roses are 
covered with buds and full bloom flowers, 


| giving forth sweetest fragrance. Mocking 


birds carol sweet strains around us, and 
build their nests at our doors. The school 
children are happy and glad to know that 
the minnows will bite since Dogwood 
blossoms have bloomed, and Azaleas 
have brightened the woods; there is the 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, (which we call 
Woodbine,) and Yellow Jasmine blossoms 
fall like showers of gold. On the banks 
of creek and brook Blue Violets peep 
from shaded dells; there, too, Oxalis 
blooms, which children call Sorrel. In 
the fields and green pastures Cowslips 
make their brightest show; wild Salvia 
(blue,) is found there, too. In spring time 
our woods are full of beauty, you should 
see them to appreciate them. Picnics are 
now the order of the day ; on these excur- 
sions the young people can enjoy rural 
life to its fullest extent. 

To-day we have gathered and eaten 
green Peas from our garden for the eighth 
time. Irish Potatoes, Beets and spring 
Turnips are ever ready, Lettuce and 
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Radishes are over. Our vegetable gar- 
dens are very flourishing this spring, the 
weather has been so favorable to grow 
everything up to this time. Sweet Pota- 
to patches have been planted already, 
also, Musk Melons, Squashes and Cucum- 
bers. Pole Beans are running fully one 
yard in length, and Bunch Beans are up. 
—Mkrs. J. H. F., Lancaster C. H., S. C. 
[or i en 
A BEAUTIFUL POT PLANT. 


To those of our flower-loving friends 
who have never seen the plant, Ardisia 
crenulata, called in this section of coun- 
try, Coral Plant, I would like to recom- 
mend it as one of rare beauty as a pot- 
plant. It is a greenhouse plant, but is 
not so easily injured by cold as are most 
kinds. 

The Ardisia is of slow growth, but does 
not require skilful treatment; in fact, it 
- will thrive when treated even not as well 
as an ordinary house plant. In shape, it 
is very symmetrical, and the foliage is 
very pretty—glossy, and of a dark green 
color, I have never known spiders, 
worms, scale-insects, or any of the flow- 
er-pests to molest the Ardisia; hence the 
leaves never present a ragged or un- 
healthy appearance. 

Blooms do not appear until the plant is 
two or three years old, and then the 
flowers are white and insignificant in 
appearance, being very small. After the 
blooms fall, berries are formed, which, in 
the autumn are of a beautiful coral-red 
color. The bunches are large, each con- 
taining quite a number of berries, and 
are arranged in a whorl around the stem 
of the plant. The appearance of the 
bunches remains unchanged throughout 
the winter season, thus always presenting 
a bright and attractive spectacle. In fact 
the berries seem to be everlasting as they 
are still in undiminished beauty, when a 
second year’s crop of berries in another 
whorl hangs above them. Each year a 
new whorl of bunches is formed, while 
the oldest ones appear unchanged, unless 
they are broken off or picked off by birds. 
Birds seem very fond of them, and if 
placed out of doors the berries will soon 
disappear, unless the plants are protected 
by mosquito netting or something of the 
kind. 

Young plants are easily obtained by 
planting the berries when matured. When 
several crops of berries are allowed to 


remain on the plant they become too 
heavy, and some have to be removed to 
prevent distortion.—Mrs. E. B. H., White 
Plains, Ga. 

————— ~~ 2 -__ 
ASPECTS OF THE PLANT WORLD. 


The science-of botany introduces us to 
nature, and ‘by it we become acquainted 
not only with the structure of plants, but 
also with their beauty and variety, and 
with the importance of the vegetable 
world. What a spectacle would appear 
before our eyes if we imagine but for a 
moment, our earth entirely stripped of 
vegetation! If, instead of the simple 
green, we should see the animals of 
different colors, and the birds in their 
most brilliant attire, such a sight would 
be to us most solitary and disconsolate. 
Animal life without vegetation is simply 
impossible. The existence of animals 
depends upon the existence of plants. 
Thus, in one sense, plants are the most 
important natural objects. 

If the great value of plants is able to 
command our attention, how much more 
are we attracted to them by their various 
and beautiful shapes, by their interesting 
habits, their wanderings, their variations, 
and their life-changes from germination 
to fruit-bearing. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that so many people seek and 
find enjoyment and recreation in the 
green open fields, in the forest, and in the 
garden, and also, that so many naturalists 
are wholly occupied with the study of 
plants. 

Wonderfully great is the variety of 
plants that cover the face of the earth. 
The species are most numerous where 
the sun ascends high in the firmament, 
and less in number towards the icy poles, 
where the quickly returning frost destroys 
the scarcely developed buds, and snatch- 
es away the fruit which has just ripened. 
But every region habitable by man is 
that of a life-sustaining flora. 

Plants cover not only the surface of our 
earth, but also some tracts of the sea. 
Each landscape owes its peculiar appear- 
ance to the character of its plants, be- 
cause many species exist in great masses, 
and so have been called social plants. 
How different the aspects of a pleasing 
plain and a lofty forest with its grave and 
sombre gloom! How different are the 
waving corn fields, the green grass plot 
of the meadows, and the slope of a rock, 
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decorated by variously colored flowers. 
The influence of plants in the aspect of 
landscapes becomes more apparent when 
the view extends to zones possessing 
very varied climates. If we turn to the 
snow-covered, icy coast of the high north 
we find spread before us a. helt in which 
nothing but low Mosses and minute Lich- 
ens, together with few, but nevertheless 
pretty, blooming herbs cover the ground, 
but where no tree nor shrub thrives. 
Further towards the south, low coppices 
of small shrubs and crippled trees are 
seen, followed by forests of dark Pine 
woods; the proper culture of grain is 
still lacking. Grain is cultivated with 
success only where leafy woods with 
deciduous leaves and large grass plains 
appear. Still further southward, entirely 
different plants appear before us. The 
fresh green of the meadows is sought in 
vain, but evergreen, leafy trees, with 
coriaceous, shining leaves, and the no- 
blest kinds of fruits appear, till at last, in 
the tropical zone, plant-life is displayed 
in the most luxurious and wonderful 
forms, exacting from the stranger unac- 
customed to such sights, the highest 
admiration. 

A similar variation of plants may be 
observed on very high mountains, espec- 
ially in the tropical zone. For example, 
at the foot of the Peak of Teneriffe, we 
find thriving among other tropical plants, 
Palms and venerable Dragons—trees with 
stems supposed to be thousands of years 
old, and which may be best described in 
a word as tree-like Lilies. In ascending 
the height of the mountain, 3644 me- 
ters, (11,946 feet) we arrive consecutively 
at a region of evergreen woods, then at 
a region of leafy woods which are only 
green in summer, and then at a region of 
Pine woods; above this line, at a height 
of 2000 meters, the vegetation suddenly 
diminishes and passes over through low 
coppices into a belt of crippled trees and 
shrubs, scarcely a foot in height, inter- 
spersed with Lichens and Mosses. Above 
this belt, plants disappear in the same 
manner as in the high polar regions. 
Thus are found on this mountain all 
climates, with their indigenous plants, 
ranged by strata one above the other. 

Plants are not only remarkable in their 
distribution, but an accurate considera- 
tion will convince us of their great impor- 


Regions destitute or poor in plants are 
unhealthy and scarcely inhabitable. Why 
is this? The leaves as well as the green 
outer skin of plants have many little 
apertures through which they receive 
and discharge gasses and moisture. 
Therefore, it is said that plants breathe 
with their leaves, as animals with their 
lungs. We know that plants separate 
the carbon from the carbonic acid gas 
existing in the atmosphere, and use it, 
and at the same time set free the oxygen, 
which is indispensable for our life. In 
performing this useful office they purify 
the air. Plants, those wholesome chil- 
dren of our earth, thus use an-element 
that is destructive to man; the air we 
inhale in an infected condition is taken 
by them and given back purified. How 
refreshing it is to spend in summer an 
hour in the cool shade.of trees, when the 
sun shines so painfully hot. It is not 
only the cool shade, but, also, the pure 
air that makes us feel so comfortable. 
As plants use much moisture and part 
with it again, regions abound in woods 
only where moisture is plentiful. And it 
is probable that forests are usually con- 
servatories of moisture. Many an island, 
as for example, Barbadoes, which had 
formerly plenty of water, has at the 
present no rain nor fountain, because the 
forests which formerly covered the moun- 
tains have been cut down. Asa penalty, 
people now are obliged to carry the water 
they need many miles from other islands. 
The old Greeks and Romans prevented 
the destruction of trees by putting every 
species of them under the protection of a 
special deity. Our forefathers, especially 
the old Germans, honored their gods in 
forests, principally in Oak and Linden 
groves. Every land-owner should, if 
possible, plant trees, fruit trees as well as 
forest trees. Trees surrounding houses 
situated on high ground protect them 
from wind. Houses sheltered by high 
trees remain unhurt during storms, while 
others, otherwise situated, are often dam- 
aged. It would be wise to plant, if 
possible, a tree at every feast given, as a 
life monument of the occasion. The 
great sovereign, Frederick William, com- 
manded that every farmer should lay out 
a garden on the premises of his farm, 
and that no farmer’s son should get 
married before he had grafted six young 


tance in the whole economy of nature. ' fruit trees and planted six Oak trees. 
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The use we derive from plants is ex- 
ceedingly great. Plants animate the 
whole realm of nature, attire the naked 
surface of our earth in the loveliest 
green, and transform untenable districts 
into most charming fields. 
influence upon the atmosphere they con- 
tribute to the life and health of animals 
and man. They open to the animal 
world the inexhaustible fountain from 
which it draws everything needed for the 
maintenance, enjoyment and welfare of 
its members. A great number of plants 
are of service to man; roots, seeds, and 
other parts of plants forming food and 
drink. By self-made necessity he smokes 
tobacco and chews betel. His clothing 
is formed of cotton and linen, and the 
wool of thistles, and the fibres of many 
other plants. He makes from wood 
a great number of tovls and instruments 
to assist him in his occupations. He 
builds with it all kinds of dwellings for 


protection against the inclemency of the . 


weather, and for his comfort; his skill 
enables him to construct vessels in which 
to traverse the seas from one continent 
to another, thus affording great advan- 
tages to all nations. 
of his food and for heat and light, he 
is in a great measure dependent upon 
plants. Many plants serve him for dyeing, 
tanning and innumerable other opera- 
tions; many for medicine, perfumes and 
ornaments; and many furnish nutritious 
and healthy food for animals, and other- 
wise promote industry and commerce, 


and often constitute the wealth of nations. | 


No plant, however humble and unnoticed 
is valueless, for each has its mission and 
its office in ministering to human welfare. 

Besides the manifold uses of plants, 
they delight us by their beautiful forms, 
the variety of their colors, their fragrance 
and their purity. Flowers are the com- 
panions of sensible persons, Poets glori- 
fy them, and depict in the most appropiate 
terms the loveliest scenes of innocence, 
love and truth from impressions received 
from the variegated world of flowers. 
Bouquets are the most appropiate orna- 
ments of our rooms, and for all joyful and 
sorrowful events of life, from the cradle 
to the grave, decoration with flowers 
appears to be indispensable 

The love of flowers is very great at the 
present time; it extends through all parts 
of suciety, and is manifested by the 


Through their | 


For the preparation ! 


‘humble Violet in the cottage of the poor 
laborer, and the rare plants of the trop- 
ical zone in the palace of the sovereign. 
Flowers heighten and glorify the im- 
pressions of our feasts and memorable 
events. Bouquets and wreaths are made 
in days of joy and sorrow. We employ 
them at birthday celebrations and mar- 
| riage feasts, and we strew flowers into 
the graves of our beloved dead, and 
plant them on their tombs. Whoever 
in gardens, fields and forests, uselessly 
destroys or injures trees and plants, by s . 
doing, manifests a defect of the sense c. 
beauty.—Mrs. A. L., Gucinnati, O. 
ooo 


FLOWERS AND INSECTS. 


All admire the colors and forms of 
flowers, but these are only part of their 
endless attractions. Close observers have 
‘found out many curious things which 
hasty lookers never see. That close 
‘ questioner of nature, CHARLES DARWIN, 
who has lately shown us how we owe the 
means of our existence on earth to the 
humble earth worms, found that insects 
were attracted to flowers by their colors, 
and that different insects choose different 
colors. He cut the showy petals off some 
of the flowers in clumps in the garden, 
and found that bees never went near 
those, though very busy with the others. 
Sir Jonn Lupsock put honey in glass 
over colored papers, and found that bees 
readily discriminated and always went to 
the blue, as they do in the flowers. 
MULLER noticed that each kind of butter- 
fly visited only its own favorite color of 
Lantana. GRANT ALLEN shows that as 
nearly all colored flowers depend upon 
, insects to brush the pollen on the stigma 
and so cause them to produce seed, that 
their preference for the intensest color of 
their choice tends to the production of 
the most seed from them, and so to the 
fuller development of color. He shows 
too, that at first, the only color was yel- 
low, as seen in the seed parts of nearly all 
flowers still, and that white, pink, red, 
purple and blue were developed in suc- 
cession. Many flowers still open with a 
yellow or pink tinge, and gradually change 
through this series to some shade of red, 
or finally, blue. Blue and purple are 
most common ino complicate corollas 
which only bees and butterflies penetrate 
easily ; moths only sce white flowers.—W. 


A GOOD TREE-SEAT. 


A style of tree-seat figured in a late 
issue of the /lorist and Pomologist, and 
here re-produced, appears to combine 
some excellent features. This seat is 
designed especially for parks and pleas- 
ure grounds. It is made in three separate 
parts, equal sections of a circle, so that 
placed together around a tree, as intend- 
ed, a circular seat is made around the 
trunk of the tree. The uprights are of 
wrought iron, and the hard wood slats 


The size may be 
~aried as desired. The seat from which | 
this sketch is taken, and which probably 
is the size most generally useful, is six 


are bent to shape. 


feet in diameter, and can be placed 
around a tree thirty inches or less in 
diameter. This seat combines lightness 
and strength, and its construction in parts 
enables it easily to be removed. 
eg 
Giant Horse-TAILs.—Equisetum gi- 
ganteum, the mammoth Scouring Rush, 
growing in Brazil, is said to have stems 
thirty feet in height. 


TREE FERNS. 


The writer whose description of Pitch- 
er Plants in Borneo was given in our last 
issue, mentions the Tree Ferns among 
other plants, and from a sketch taken of 
them as they appeared in their native 
home, an engraving has been prepared 
and given in the Journal of Horticulture, 
in connection with his remarks in relation 
to ‘them. From that source has been 
obtained the present illustration. ‘“ Here 
and there along our route,” says the 
traveler, “especially alongside 
the little stream which trickles 
down the hillside Rice fields of 
the Kiva villagers, we came upon 


isolated specimens or little 
groups of graceful, slender- 
stemmed Tree Ferns. How 


they had escaped the fires by 
which the forest had been 
cleared off the land, often puz- 
zled us; yet the fact remained 
that they had been spared, and 
very fresh and cool they looked, 
their roots buried in the moist 
earth near the rills, and their 
feathery plumes shimmering in 
the blazing sun. They were 
sufficiently large and numerous 
to give quite a characteristic 
appearance to the sloping Rice lands on 
the hills, as Bamboos and Palms do to 
the alluviate plains beside the rivers at a 
lower attitude. Take away from a tropi- 
cal forest Palms, Tree Ferns, Bamboos, 
and that most noble of all fine foliaged 
plants, the Banana, and its tropical value 
is gone. The remaining vegetation, so 
far as its general or distant effect is 
concerned, is that of any European forest 
of deciduous trees as seen during sum- 
mer. One type of tree beauty is absent 
from the tropics proper—that of the Pine 


‘and Fir woods of Northern Europe and 


IQLC 
c 
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America—and the fact brings home to us 
the great truth, that while art enables us 
to grow tropical Orchids, Ferns, and Ne- 
penthes in our cold climate—the world’s 
flora, in fact—it is powerless to give the 
fragrance of Pine woods, the sparkle of 
spring-flowering bulbs, and the treasures 
of Alps and Appennines to those who 
live in the tropics. Hence, tropical gar- 


TREE FERNS. 


dens, while their luxuriance is simply 
wonderful, are far less rich in species 
than our own. 

And this phase of the question, how- 
ever, is perhaps worth a thought. Tropi- 
cal vegetation must ever to a great extent 
be imprisoned—pent up beneath a crystal 
roof in European gardens; but at home, 


the Tree Ferns, the Palms, the Orchids, , 


and other plants are free, waving their 
feathery plumes beneath a cloudless sky, 
or their flowers are kissed by the gentle 
breezes, and dangle from branch or fallen 
trunk in variety seemingly infinite. 


‘ 


In regard to Fern trees, a writer in the 
Journal of Forestry says “‘ My first Fern 
Tree’ is to all travelers as welcome and 
ever-to-be-remembered a sight as ‘my 
first snow mountain,’ and the first glimpse 
of its dark red-brown trunk rising from a 
bed of Maidenhair and other Ferns to the 
height of twenty feet or so, with its 
glorious crown of long feathery frouds 
spreading in every direction from the 
summit, and falling outwards and down- 
wards in a graceful fountain of green, is 
sufficient to bring to the lips an expres- 
sion of delighted surprise. 

Fern trees, the Palms of the Fern 
World, are amongst the loveliest produc- 
tions of Nature, and Australians may 


| well reckon themselves fortunate in hav- 


ing such things of beauty almost at the 
very doors of even the dwellers in great 
cities. Adelaide and Hobart are perhaps 
the most favored of the capitals, having 
each bowers of Fern trees growing with- 
in an hour’s drive of the heart of the 
the city. In the great Huon forest, which 
clothes the southern and western slopes 
of Mount Wellington at the back of Ho- 
bart, are whole groves of Fern trees 
growing so thickly together and so lux- 
uriantly, that as one passes up their long, 
cool aisles it is only here and there that a 
stray sunbeam pierces the ceiling of 
pendulous greenery overhead, whilst be- 
neath one’s feet are the decaying trunks 
of thousands of their predecessors which 
have succumbed to old age and the fury 
of the mountain storms. I measured a 
frond from a giant specimen in one of 
these groves fourteen feet in length.” 
Pare neers Pope nieeene 


AMARYLLIS MRS. GARFIELD. 


This variety that obtained last year a 
first class certificate from the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society of England, has proved 
after another year’s trial “to possess a 
more accommodating habit as regards 
the time and season of its flowering than 
was at first anticipated.” It was raised 
by Mr. B. S. WitiraMs, and it is said that 
he has it in bloom during several months 
of the year. By reason of its white 
banded leaves and white blooms beauti- 
fully veined with rose-pink, it is always 
an appreciated flower. It is one of the 
best in a family that now contains many 
novelties.” It is a pleasure to learn thata 
plant sc honored had so good a character. 


CUT WORMS. 


Does the Dielytra (or Dicentra) spectabilis invite 
or ailure the cut worm ? 

Tadmire the Dielytra more than any other hardy 
plant, but let me give you my recent experience. 
Last Spring I got a small piece of root and put out 
as soon as the ground was open. I was delighted to 
find a few shoots come up in due time. One morn- 
iny I found one of these shoots cut off: I dug near 
and found a cut worm. A few mornings later I 
found another shoot gone, and only one remained. 
I dug again and found the enemy. This time | 
searched the earth several inches deep, and a like 
distance round the plants. [took a Strawberry-box, 


removed the bottom, and, placing the box over the | 


plant, sunk it half its depth in the earth. By this 
means [ saved the remaining stalk, and had four or 
five little Bleeding Hearts. 

This spring I thought I would be ahead of cut- 
worms with my protection. At the first sign of the 
appearance of the plant above ground, I dug about 
it and found one worm, about half an inch long. I 
then took a Summer Crook-neck Squash, cut off the 
neck and the blossom end, and pushed the shell 
down around the plant, and felt safe. 

A few days since, I took a trowel and poked about 
in the ground and found a number of cut worms, 
and then thought of my Dielytra. I dug about the 
outside of the Squash shell, and found so many 
worms that I took the trouble to count them as I laid 
them out, and found one hundred and seventy-eight. 
I then carefully lifted the shell and probed a little. 
Oh! what a sight! I lifted the plant, and here, 
close about it, were one hundred and sixty-eight 
more of the worms. I washed the roots of the plant 
and placed it in another bed. I suppose I did not 
dig deep enough the first time, or, perhaps, they 
were very small, possibly not hatched. 1 know 
nothing about the parent, but suppose it to be a 
winged creature. What can I do? How can I 
prevent such pests or destroy them? Did it just 
happen that so many worms were about that litle 
plant, or did they select it by preference ? 


I remember trying, in my youth, to raise Dielytras, ° 


but never in all my life had a good plant. I wonder 
now if the trouble was always cut worms. Shall I 
give up trying? I loathe a worm, any way. The 
most opprobious, abhorrent comparison for human 
beings is to call them poor, sinful, worthless worms. 


—Mrs. J. T., North Ridgeville, Ohtv. 

Cut-worms are the caterpillars of sev- 
eral species of the moths. They live 
underground, but come to the surface at 
night and devour the young, tender 


shoots of plants. In this manner, they | 
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‘ otten do an immense amount of mischief 
in the vegetable and flower garden, and 


‘in Corn fields and elsewhere. The moths 
lay their eggs in summer and early au- 
tumn, at the roots of trees and plants; 
the eggs of some kinds hatch out in 
the autumn, and the caterpillars burrow 
into the ground and live there all winter, 
and the eggs of other kinds do not hatch 
until spring. The caterpillars only do 
any mischief, and they remain in that 
state about four weeks, living upon all 
the young and succulent vegetation they 
can find. F 

The best method of exterminating 
them is to take the course described by 
, our correspondent, searching for them 
‘ wherever there is a suspicion that they 
may be lurking, and destroying them 
when found. Another means is to trap 
the moths by lights in the garden at 
night; a barrel tarred around the inside 
‘can have a light set in it, around which 
the moths will flutter until they happen 
to touch the sticky sides, where they will 
be held. Another device is to suspend a 
lantern over a wide, shallow dish of 
kerosene or other oil, into which the in- 
sects will eventually drop. 

The Dicentra is not known to be a 
particular favorite plant of ‘the cut worm. 
It has proved itself by many years of 
cultivation in our grounds to be a vigor- 
ous, strong-growing plant, remarkably 
free from insects of all kinds, hardy and 
easily raised, accommodating itself to all 
' soils. 


i 


Rootinc CutTtincs.—Cuttings of soft 
| wooded plants, and of the half ripened 
' wood of most of the flowering shrubs, can 
be rooted in the open ground all! through 
this month. Cuttings with two or three 
. leaves insert in mellow soil, and shade a 
little at first. 
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BULBS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


About a year ago I asked information about culti- 
vating certain plants, and am obliged to do so once 
more, hoping to receive an answer in the next num- 
ber of the MaGaziInE. 

1. What is the best way of growing Anomatheca 
cruenta in the house? 

2. What. would you recommend to cover the bar- 
renness of a pot of Colchicum, which I raised to per- 
fection last fall? 
teen flowers. They would have looked much better 
with some green foliage of some description. 

3. Could L raise Bulbocodium vernum the same as 
the above, or, if not, please let me know how. 

4. How is Zephyranthes ochroleuca grown? 
hardy, or is it grown in pots, and how? 

5. How can I raise Lachenalia pendula, and Schi- 
zostylis coccinea? I have had no success so far. 

By answering the above you will oblige a constant 
reader of your valuable MAGAZINE.—Chicago, Il. 

1. This little bulb, Anomatheca, from 
the Cape of Good Hope, can be raised in 
pots without any particular difficulty. As 
the bulbs are small a number of them 
should be placed rather closely in the 
same pot. The pot should have good 
drainage; the proper soil is one compos- 
ed of equal parts of rich loam and leaf 
mold. Water only moderately. The 
bulbs may be potted about the first of 
January and then be kept in a moderate 
temperature. The flowers will appear in 
about four months and will continue du- 
ring the summer. The last of August 
they should be allowed to dry off, and 
then to rest until January. As the seed 
is produced plentifully, there need be no 


Is it 


lack of fresh bulbs, as it germinates freely | 


and the young bulbs will bloom the sec- 
ond year. With its large leaves and scar- 
let flowers it is a beautiful little plant. 

2. Colchicum autumnale comes so 
promptly into bloom in the fall after it is 
planted it would be difficult to raise any 
thing in the same time and in the same 
pot to cover the surface of the soil. But 
as this bulb is not particular about its 
quarters wheri ready to bloom, a little 
forethought and skill exercised in advance 
might ensure it about such a place as one 
might desire for blooming. For instance, 
some Selaginella could be raised around 
the edges of the pot that would wholly or 
nearly cover the soil, and at the same 
time space be left in the center for the 
bulb, Or, a smaller pot could be placed 
inside a larger one to receive the bulb, 
the space between the pots being occu- 
pied with soil in which Selaginella denti- 
culata could be raised in advance. <A 
very small pot is all that is necessary for 
the bulb. 


One bulb having as much as six- , 
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3. Bulbocodium vernum is almost en- 
tirely raised in the open, but there is no 
difficulty with pot culture of it, if it is kept 
in a low temperature. 

4. Zephyranthes ochroleuca, like other 
species of this genus, will, no doubt, read- 
ily respond to good treatment in pot cul- 
ture. Good drainage, a light, rich soil, a 
gradual and slow rise of temperature as the 
bulbs advance, with a fair supply of water 
and plenty of light, are the requirements. 

5. Bulbs of Lachenalia pendula should 
be placed in pots in October; water spar- 
ingly, but do not let them become dry 
after they have begun to push their leaves. 
A soil composed of peat and sand, or 
sand, leaf mold and fibry loam is best. A 
temperature of 65°, and plenty of light 
will suit them. Schizostylis will do well 


with similar treatment. 
a 


GERANIUMS—CACTUS. 


As the time draws near for starting plants for an- 
other winter, will you tell us of some desirable dark 
or blood red Zonale Geraniums? I wish you could 
see the clusters on my Orbiculatum—four clusters as 
large over as a saucer, besides buds, on a little plant 
ina four inch pot. I consider it my best scarlet for 
free, constant bloom and a good shade. 

Does the Lobster Cactus require rich soil in house 
cultivation ?—A. 

The varieties of Zonale and Nosegay 
Pelargoniums are so numerous and tastes 
are so different, it is not expected that 
any selection of a few varieties would 
please everyone. The variety described 
above is a good one, and it has done well 
in the present case. And this leads to 
the remark that quite as much, and 
probably more, depends upon the treat- 
ment plants receive than upon even a 
very careful selection from scores of good 
sorts. There are, to be sure, many dif- 
ferences in varicties, and it is well to 
notice them keenly, but it is far more 
important to secure and maintain the 
proper conditions for the welfare of the 
plants. This being the first care, one 
may then be critical in regard to varie- 
ties. Asa rule, the lighter colored varie- 
ties are the best winter bloomers; but 
making a selection of darker ones, Ave- 
nir National, Coleshill, Colonel Holden, 
and Dictator, may be named as bright, 
high-colored sorts that bloom freely in 
winter. 

A light, well-drained soil, moderately 
rich, is suitable to the Crab Cactus, 
as also, to most others of the same 
family. 


PLEASANT GOSSIP. 


THE TIME OF APPLE-BLOOM. 


How sweet thoughts joined together 
Through mind's airy chambers sweep, 

In whirling groups all shadowless, 
When waking and in sleep. 

Love-dreamings of the long past days, 
And summer's flowery train, 

Crowd, ceaseless at the trysting hour 
To bless the world-tired brain, 

And, sure as those dear measures come, 
My darkness to illume, 

I think of Mary Arnold, 
And the time of Apple-bloom. 


We strayed beneath the speckled trees, 
We painted future bliss ; 

Like kindred tints our hearts were joined, 
And the sealing was a kiss. 

The blooms fell round us, fluttering 
Like snow-flakes, soft and meek, 

But they had no touch of beauty, 
Like the bloom on Mary’s cheek. 

Oh! even now, though years have passed, 
One breath of that perfume 

Brings thoughts of Mary Arnold, 
And the time of Apple-bloom. 


There is no Mary Arnold now, 
Though the Apple blooms the same, 
She gave true love her heart to keep, 
And true love changed her name. 
She sits beside me and I see 
A beauty seen not then— 
No less now is her heart’s true worth, 
Than when we strolled the glen. 
And when the fretting cares of life 
Would cover us with gloom, 
I kiss the Mary dear who made 
So sweet the Apple-bloom. 
—Wo. Lyte. 


— 


COLEUS FROM SEEDS. 

The last spring, | planted a package of 
mixed hybrid Coleus seeds, and suc- 
ceeded in getting a growth from almost 
every seed, I imagine, and then such a 


brilliant variety of colors, and such a_ 


divergence from all that I had ever 
before seen of the Coleus family. I 
matured two hundred and fifty plants, 
about two hundred of which, however, 
are discarded as not being sufficiently 
distinct to deserve survival. But the 
fifty were, and are, jewels, for I have 
them yet, and propose to keep them as 
long as possible. We wintered most of 
them in our sitting-room window, where 
they were things of beauty, as well as of 
utility. An even temperature is what 
they must have to thrive in; a room heat- 
ed by hard coal securing that to perfec- 
tion. Butaless high temperature will serve 
their purpose, andat the same time be heal- 


thier for the human occupants of the room. 


I sowed the seed in a five-inch pot, 
in sifted soil of loam and sand, with deep 
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drainage; and to insure indemnity against 
damping off when the time for feeding 
the plants should arrive, I resorted to 
the original scheme of inserting a shal- 
low tube in the center of the pot, into 
which to pour the moisture. It worked 
like a charm. Certain it is, I lost no 
plants that showed themselves above the 
surface of the soil. I placed the pot 
on bottom heat in a small greenhouse 
which I have the satisfaction of pos- 
sessing, covered it with a pane of glass, 
and in due time the young brilliants 
appeared. My success with them after 
that, which is indeed the critical time 
with seedlings, is due mainly to the irri- 
gating scheme above mentioned. By 
means of it I kept the roots of the 
plants moist without endangering the 
stalks, and that brought them safely 
through until they were big enough to 
take care of themselves, so to speak. 
Among the survived fittest is one that is 
the especial admiration of all beholders, 
not so much because we call it ‘Old 
Maid,” as because it is altogether unique ; 
colors staid, though manifold; leaves 
fringed or ruffled, and large; in the sum- 
mer dark; in the winter like leaves of 
autumn. Why we call it “Old Maid,” in 
addition to the reasons given above, is 
that it has the appearance of a woman 
“terribly fixed up,” and, as intimated 
before, perhaps that is why it is so much 
admired. Well, it is “beautiful as a 
butterfly,” anyhow, and its exclusiveness 
does not detract from its beauty. 

By all means, let all zsthetic followers 
of the MAGAZINE try raising seedling 
Coleus. It is a pastime full of surprise, 
and comparatively free from failures, 
especially if you adopt my plan, on 
_ Which I will condescendingly add, there 
is no embargo.—W. H. H. D., Greenville, 
| Pa. 


| 


——— > . 
FARFUGIUM GRANDE. 

If your enquiring correspondent, G. L. 
_D., of Kentville, N. S., wishes to know 
ofa fine specimen of Farfugium grande, I 
have in my possession one grown in an 
ordinary sitting room, where there is little 
or no sun, but plenty of light. It has 
thirty-six leaves, many of them ten inches 
in diameter. It is in the ordinary soil 
used for plants in pots. It needs abun- 
dance of water.—M. J. MCARTHUR, Dart- 
mouth, N.S. 
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THE FLORIST YOUR FRIEND. 


Choose a good florist and make him 
your friend. This would be my advice to 
all lovers of flowers, as the first step to 
real enjoyment in the culture of our love- 
ly pets. How much money we all have 
spent on plants, some of which are truly 
beautiful when grown in their proper 
places, but entirely unsuited to our cir- 
cumstances, and, after years of failure, we 
are tempted to throw them away in utter 
despair, unless, as often happens, we are 
relieved from that temptation by their 
dying after a lingering illness. 

I have had my experience in this way, 
and the last thing J] learned from it was 
to trust my florist to select for me; by 
telling him my ability to care for my 
plants, and my fancies, he would send me 
far prettier plants than I knew anything 
of, and much more suitable to my situa- 
tion; so | was relieved from the cruel 
disappointments I had suffered from my 
unsuitable selections. 

It is not necessary to know a florist 
personally to make. him your friend. 
Who that loves flowers did not grieve 
with heart-felt sadness when JAMES Vick 
died? It was a real pleasure to have 
known such a man, if only through 
his MAGAZINE and FLoRAL GvuIbE, and I 
thank him for having given us his like- 
ness in the last GuipE. Sons trained by 
such a father could not help being good 
florist friends. My florist and I have 
never met, and yet we are the best of 
friends, and the loveliest things in my 
garden are the selections of his own that 
he has sent me. Plants I can raise to 
perfection if only I understand their 
needs, and many, many is the time my 
florist has informed me what to do to 
make them prosper. It is not at all 
necessary to have a greenhouse to have 
pretty flowers, and florists understand 
this better than we do. 

I could not have believed it possible if 
anyone had told me that there were such 
Hollyhocks as would make me pass by 
the lovely greenhouse pots and choose 
them for beauty, and yet, I did this to- 
day. They are as double as it is possible 
to imagine, and of the loveliest shades of 
color. The Canterbury Bells are splen- 
did, especially the new kinds with the 
large saucer of the same shade as the 
bell. I had asked my florist if these were 
a humbug, or pretty, and his reply was 
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a paper of seed for me to try, which I 
knew meant they were worth the trouble, 
or he would have said so, and saved me 
_the disappointment. I had long ago 
' made him understand I did not care for 
' fashion or age, if a flower is only pretty, 
or I might not have gotten the lovely 
Hollyhocks.—Mrs. C., Warren Farm, 2a. 
3 
FERTILIZING MOSS. 


By this name an article is offered in 
New York to take the place of soil in 
raising plants. It is of foreign introduc- 
tion, the so-called discoverer of it being 
Alfred Dumesnil, a French scientific hor- 
ticulturist. It is claimed that “this won- 
derful discovery, by which plants may be 
cultivated without earth, or with earth in 

- combination with the moss, bids fair to 
completely revolutionize present methods 
in the house-culture of flowers.” A 
great variety of plants, it is said, have 
been experimented upon in this way, and 
even vegetables raised from the seed to 
maturity. In the language of the parties 
offering “any and all plants may be 
cultivated entirely without earth and un- 
der the the most favorable possible con- 
ditions for growing, flowering or bearing 
fruit. Their vitality is increased, their 
blossom and flower become richer and 
fuller, and their hardiness is augmented.” 
Something of an air of mystery surrounds 
the announcement of this new vehicle of 
| vegetable nutrition, and this mystery 
does not wholly disappear after reading 
the publication relating to it. From the 
French horticultural journals it appears, 
as we supposed it would on first hearing 
of it, that the “ fertilizing moss” is Sphag- 
num mixed with some artificial fertilizer. 
The use of sphagnum or swamp moss 
for potting bulbs for blooming instead of 
soil, is well known, also its value for root- 
ing cuttings, but no extensive employ- 
| ment of it for the general culture of plants 
has been made, and unquestionably M. 
Dumesnil is entitled to all the credit that 
attaches to it. The journals of Paris and 
Rouen, whose attention has been called 
to it, speak well of the method. The 
Revue Horticolg, an undoubted, reliable 
authority, in one of its May issues, refer- 
ring to it, says: “Attention is called to 
this subject, and special cultures are 
made in moss; it is true we speak of 
fertilizing it with special manures. Be- 
sides being nutritive, moss has, also, 
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the great advantage of allowing the air | 
to reach its roots in considerable quanti- | 
ty; this agent, which contains nearly all 
the necessary elements to the develop- 
ment of plants, is indispensable to the 
proper discharge of their organic func- 
tions. Further, moss possesses a con- 
servative property, due, very probably, to 
the condition that results from allowing a 
great quantity of air to reach the roots, 
since these roots are never overcharged 
with humidity.” 

In the last issue of thé same journal 
appears an account by a correspondent, 
(Mellet, pere) of experiments in cultivat- 
ing plants in pure moss. Last August, 
he set Strawberry plants in moss and | 
they succeeded better than in the open 
ground. With this satisfactory result 
before him, he tried some Anemones; 
they bloomed later than those in the | 
ground, but they were more beautiful. 
The last spring, (1882) he tried Melons, 
Verbenas, Beans, Peas, Petunias, Pansies | 
and other plants, placing some of each 
kiad at the same time in soil and in moss. 
‘IT am able to state,” he remarks, “that 
the greater part of them did quite well, 
while others accommodate themselves 
only imperfectly to this mode of cultiva- 
tion. His conclusion from his experiments 
is that “this method of culture intelli- 
gently practiced, will render great service 
to horticulture.” 

In relation to these statements the 
Revue remarks: “ The experiences just 
stated in demonstrating that very many 
plants can be cultivated in moss, prove 
also that contrary to that which has been 
advanced, it is not indispensable that it | 
should have been prepared ; in so stating, 
we do not wish to say, that in adding 
certain appropriate fertilizers to the moss, 
the results would not be better.” [tis 
quite possible that this mode of raising 
some kinds of plants may possess advanta- 
ges over the common one, and any posi- 
tive knowledge in relation to it that we 
may receive will be, with pleasure, laid 
before our readers; in meantime, with 
the suggestions here advanced, some 
who have access to sphagnum, may, and 
probably will, make some intelligent tri- 
als with moss culture, that will, in due 
time, be reported to us to appear in our 
pages. In such experiments it is best to 
note carefully the effect of the different 
fertilizers employed. 


WINDOWS AND COLD-PITS. 


Since taking your MAGAZINE I have become so in- 
terested in flowers that it is necessary for me to ask 
you a few questions which I have not been informed 
upon as yet. For the protection of Geraniums, Car- 
nations, Fuchsias, Cactus, and plants similar to the 
Century Plant, Heliotropes, Wallflowers and several 
others of our bedding plants, during the winter 
months, would it be best to keep them in a pit or ina 
living room? We have no bay window, but a large 
south-facing window, and by putting up a glass case 
extending into the room a moist atmosphere could be 
kept. Would that be a good protection? — Slips, or 
young p'ants, I wish to protect in that way, and old 
plants in a pit. also want to be informed about a 
pit. Would three feet below the surface be sufficient 
depth with back wall extending two and a half feet 
above the surface and front wall one foot? — Also, 
would boards do for wall, using two walls with dry 
saw-dust packed bet-veen ?—Brapy, Evansville, Ind. 


Young plants and cuttings can be pro- 
tected as proposed in an enclosed win- 
dow, and in the June issue of the present 
year this subject was somewhat consider- 


_ ed and illustrations given; quite a variety 


of designs for the same purpose have been 
given in previous numbers. The pit can 
be built as proposed, and will successfully 
winter half hardy plants, such as those 
named. In Volume 3, page 213, engrav- 
ings of cold-pit made with boards are 
given, and the method of building de- 
scribed. 
$e 

PROPAGATING BEGONIA REX. 

In propagating Begonia Rex, I divide 
the leaves so as to get a “rib” in each 
section, insert them in the sand-bed with 
my other cuttings, (I have a small green- 
house) and pot them off in earth as soon 
as rooted, treating them generally as I 
do other cuttings. I find this method to 
be altogether satisfactory, scarcely ever 
making a “ miss,” if the parent leaves are 
in a vigorous, growing condition when 
subjected to the dissecting process. My 
sand-bed, of course, has bottom heat, 
and can be shaded when necessary. I 
use no bell-glass, and no special care 
other than what I give to Fuchsias and 
Geraniums. But the real trouble begins 
with the Rex just about at the point at 
which it ends with most other plants. 
After they once start to grow they must 
be kept right on growing, and this re- 
quires close watching, in order to secure 
to them the essential of moisture, warmth 
and shade. However, I always feel amply 
paid for all the trouble which they cost 
me when I finally have a group of these 
regal beauties flourishing under my eyes. 
—W.H.H. D. 
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THAT HEN. 

Jenny Dare has my sympathy in her 
struggle with the vagrant hen, which has 
proved such a fruitful source of annoy- 
ance in her flower garden, and nearly 
caused a suspicion of witchcraft. But let 
her not disturb her soul with superstitious 
fears! ] think the hen has no evil spirit 
concealed under her feathers. At least, 
no worse than all barn-yard fowls harbor 
beneath their downy vests, or perhaps, in 
their sharpened claws. This particular 
hen is only an unusually smart and agile 
member of her tribe, whose capabilities 
have been developed by her necessities. 
She has been obliged to “scratch” for a 
living, until she has become self-sustain- 
ing. It matters not to her whether her 
hunting ground is the newly-plowed field, 


or the choicest flower bed—rather prefers | 
the latter on account of its superior , 


fineness. She does not even distinguish 


between the hardy Dahlia or Sunflower, | 


and the Primroses or Odier Pansies. 

I know, alas! from sad experience, the 
destruction that may be wrought in a 
flower bed, by a few minutes attention 
from a well-meaning hen. 


Like many | 


another, who stops to sympathize with a | 


neighbor in trouble, I take advantage of 
this occasion to state a far more serious 
grievance of my own. 

If there were only one hen, and that 
one a vagrant, an outlaw, whose hand or 
claw was against every man, and every 
man’s hand, gun and dog were against 
her, I should feel quite hopeful of the few 
flowers I sometimes try to raise. But 
there is little hope of success for a fine 
flower garden, when one of the family is 
a poultry fancier, who has legion of 
Plymouth Rocks, and silver spangled 
Hamburghs, and I know not what other 
aristocratic families of fowls. Of course, 
it is not supposed to be wholesome for 
the birds to be kept in close quarters ; 
and there is usually no lack of apertures 
and “gates ajar” for them to enter into 
that paradise, the front yard, where the 
mellow flower beds aftord the most de- 
lightful scratching and the most luxurious 
dusting. The stately Plymouth Rock 
leads his polygamous household to the 
Petunia bed as unconcernedly as though 


he possessed it by inheritance. Ah me! 


what an amount of digging that family is 
capable of doing when the ground has 
been broken. The graceful little Ham- 


burgh escorts his harem daintily over the 
same ground whenever it suits his royal 
pleasure. Though his excavations are 
not as large or deep as those of his 
clumsy neighbor, yet he scratches so 
briskly as to cause equal destruction. 

Jenny Dare may enlist the services of 
man, boy and dog to capture her one 
vagrant hen, she may call upon a weasel, 
or wish to mingle the perfume of a 
polecat with the odor of Mignonette in 
defense of her flowers, but such a course 
would not be admissible for me. I must 
drive them gently, and open wide the 
gate for their easy dispersion. 

Now will anyone say that I do not 
cultivate flowers under difficulties, if, 
indeed, I cultivate them at allt! I am 
obliged to confess that Iam not a skilful, 
practical worker among them, as many 
correspondents of the MAGAZINE are. 
But a few good flowers for bouquets are 
as necessary to the happiness of farmers 
and poultry raisers, as the more fortunate 
ones who do not encounter “that hen”; 
hence, I persevere, and my efforts are 
often rewarded by some handsome annu- 
als, which are the delight of the bouquet 
makers.—N., West Oneonta, N. Y. 
ge 
GOLDEN-VEINED HONEYSUCKLE. 


This beautiful little plant makes a fine, 
low shrub for the lawn. It is rather 
more inclined to become bushy than to 
climb, and if planted out without support 
it makes a pretty bush or clump not 
more than a foot and a half high. Its 
bright, variegated foliage makes it al- 
ways attractive, even without flowers. 
The flowers are very fragrant, at first 
pure white, but becoming a pale straw 
color. It does not bloom as freely as 
some species of Honeysuckle, conse- 
quently, one is apt to prize highly the 
white, sweet-scented beauties when they 
appear. 


ge 

CappaGE Worms.—Mr. S. M. G., Dix- 
on, Ill., asks for information from any one 
in regard to this pest. I wish to say I 
tried lime-dust without any good effect, 
but hearing that flour was good, I tried it, 
getting the cheapest from the mills, and 
dusting the Cabbage in the morning 
while the dew was on. I succeeded in 
saving all I tried this experiment on— 
about four thousand.—P. C., Sigourney, 
Lowa. 
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EARLY SNOWBALL. 


A variety of Cauliflower with this name | 
| few berries ripened up perfectly and they 


has for a year or two past made its ap- 
pearance in market much earlier than any 
other sort. It forms a small or medium 
sized, compact head; the foliage is com- 
paratively narrow and pointed. The 
present illustration very fairly represents 


it. 
here, a melting and delicious vegetable, 
by the middle of June, being nearly a 
month earlier than any other early sort. 
The origin of this variety we have not yet 
been able to trace with absolute certainty, 
but expect in time to establish its identity | 


This season it appeared on the table 


with a well authenticated kind. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most desirable and valu- 
able varieties for the market or the pri- 
vate garden, since, by proper manage- 
ment, plants can be brought on that are 
ready for use nearly a month in advance 
of any other sort. 
Ee ee 


STRAWBERRY NOTES. 


I planted, early last fall, pot plants of 
Bidwell on dark mellow loam. They 
made avery vigorous growth, and last 
spring there was a remarkable set of fruit, 
exceeding the Wilson in this respect. 
The berries grew fast and large, and I en- 
tertained high hopes of this new sort un- 
til they commenced to ripen, then it 
proved a failure; pints have been picked 
where pecks should have been. The 
trouble seemed to be irregularity in ripen- 
ing, the base of the fruit becoming ripe 
before the point colored or ripened; by 


the time the end was ripe the balance of 
the berry was withered and spoiled. A 


were beautiful, being brilliant crimson, 
very large and of very fair quality. The 
fruit is too firm for table use, but this is a 
good fault for a market berry. I want to 
believe the fault is in my soil and not in 
the fruit. Should this be so, I think the 
Bidwell the coming market strawberry. 

I am pleased with the fruit of the Long- 
fellow. It is large, beautiful in color and 
shape, being very regular, and for a large 
berry good in quality. The plant is re- 
markably slender and delicate, though 
fairly vigorous For the home garden I 
deem it well worth a trial. 

The Warren is another large and hand- 
some berry, and as good as any large 
fruit. I think well of it. 

On my soil Cumberland Triumph 
makes, for home use, a very desirable 
berry. With me it is an abundant bearer 
of very large fruit. Its regular shape and 
great size make a handsome dish of ber- 
ries. In quality it is about equal to most 
of the large fruited berries, rather weak 
in flavor, but this fault can be helped out 
by mixing Wilson, or some more acid 
fruit. My Cumberland vines have yield- 


| ed as many quarts of fruit to the row as 


the Wilson. The berries are too tender 
and too light colored for market. The 
plants are very vigorous.—T. T. S., Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


a 
THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 


In later years we don’t care to do those 
things that in youth gave so much enjoy- 
ment to life. In the early youth of your 
correspondent, he felt great pride in be- 
ing able to bring down a bird with a 
stone, and none presented a more shining 
mark for his ambition than the Red- 
headed Woodpecker, and, especially, as 
we had the excuse that he was doing 
much harm among the red, ripe cherries. 
We, boys, were not allowed guns to shoot 


| birds, but still were allowed to drive 


them away from the cherries at the risk 


| of their beautiful lives; for cherries and 


dollars had a beauty that outshone even 
the shining red head, pure white body, 
and black-bordered tail of the beautiful 
Woodpecker, whose habits of life and 
food we knew little of, except a chance 
ripe cherry. Little did we dream of the 


| danger of ever losing this bird, or of his 
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THAT HEN. 

Jenny Dare has my sympathy in her 
struggle with the vagrant hen, which has 
proved such a fruitful source of annoy- 
ance in her flower garden, and nearly 
caused a suspicion of witchcraft. But let 
her not disturb her soul with superstitious 
fears! I think the hen has no evil spirit 
concealed under her feathers. At least, 
no worse than all barn-yard fowls harbor 
beneath their downy vests, or perhaps, in 
their sharpened claws. This particular 
hen is only an unusually smart and agile 
member of her tribe, whose capabilities 


have been developed by her necessities. ' 


She has been obliged to “scratch” for a 
living, until she has become self-sustain- 
ing. It matters not to her whether her 
hunting ground is the newly-plowed field, 
or the choicest flower bed—rather prefers 
the latter on account of its superior 
fineness. She does not even distinguish 
between the hardy Dahlia or Sunflower, 
and the Primroses or Odier Pansies. 

I know, alas! from sad experience, the 
destruction that may be wrought in a 
flower bed, by a few minutes attention 
from a well-meaning hen. Like many 
another, who stops to sympathize with a 


neighbor in trouble, I take advantage of | 
' GOLDEN-VEINED HONEYSUCKLE. 


this occasion to state a far more serious 
grievance of my own. 

If, there were only one hen, and that 
one a vagrant, an outlaw, whose hand or 
claw was against every man, and every 
man’s hand, gun and dog were against 
her, I should feel quite hopeful of the few 
flowers I sometimes try to raise. But 
there is little hope of success for a fine 
flower garden, when one of the family is 
a poultry fancier, who has legion of 
Plymouth Rocks, and silver spangled 
Hamburghs, and I know not what other 
aristocratic families of fowls. Of course, 
it is not supposed to be wholesome for 
the birds to be kept in close quarters; 
and there is usually no tack of apertures 
and “gates ajar” for them to enter into 
that paradise, the front yard, where the 
mellow flower beds afford the most de- 
lightful scratching and the most luxurious 
dusting. The stately Plymouth Rock 


leads his polygamous household to the | 


Petunia bed as unconcernedly as though 
he possessed it by inheritance. Ah me! 
what an amount of digging that family is 
capable of doing when the ground has 
been broken. The graceful little Ham- 


burgh escorts his harem daintily over the 
same ground whenever it suits his royal 
pleasure. Though his excavations are 
not as large or deep as those of his 
clumsy neighbor, yet he scratches so 
briskly as to cause equal destruction. 

Jenny Dare may enlist the services of 
man, boy and dog to capture her one 
vagrant hen, she may call upon a weasel, 
or wish to mingle the perfume of a 
polecat with the odor of Mignonette in 
defense of her flowers, but such a course 
would not be admissible for me. I must 
drive them gently, and open wide the 
gate for their easy dispersion. 

Now will anyone say that I do not 
cultivate flowers under difficulties, if, 
indeed, I cultivate them at all! I am 
obliged to confess that Iam not a skilful, 
practical worker among them, as many 
correspondents of the MAGAZINE are. 
But a few good flowers for bouquets are 
as necessary to the happiness of farmers 
and poultry raisers, as the more fortunate 
ones who do not encounter “that hen”; 
hence, I persevere, and my efforts are 
often rewarded by some handsome annu- 
als, which are the delight of the bouquet 
makers.—N., West Oneonta, N. Y. 
ee 


This beautiful little plant makes a fine, 
low shrub for the lawn. It is rather 
more inclined to become bushy than to 
climb, and if planted out without support 
it makes a pretty bush or clump not 
more than a foot and a half high. Its 
bright, variegated foliage makes it al- 
ways attractive, even without flowers. 
The flowers are very fragrant, at first 
pure white, but becoming a pale straw 
color. It does not bloom as freely as 
some species of Honeysuckle, conse- 
quently, one is apt to prize highly the 
white, sweet-scented beauties when they 
appear. 


oe —____—__ 

CapBpaGE Worms.—Mr. S. M. G., Dix- 
on, Ill., asks for information from any one 
in regard to this pest. I wish to say I 
tried lime-dust without any good effect, 
but hearing that flour was good, I tried it, 
getting the cheapest from the mills, and 
dusting the Cabbage in the morning 
while the dew was on. I succeeded in 
saving all I tried this experiment on— 
about four thousand.—P. C., Sigourney, 
flowa. 
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EARLY SNOWBALL. 


A variety of Cauliflower with this name 
has for a year or two past made its ap- 
pearance in market much earlier than any 
other sort. It forms a small or medium 
sized, compact head; the foliage is com- 
paratively narrow and pointed. The 
present illustration very fairly represents 


it. 
here, a melting and delicious vegetable, 
by the middle of June, being nearly a 
month earlier than any other early sort. 
The origin of this variety we have not yet 
been able to trace with absolute certainty, 
but expect in time to establish its identity 


This season it appeared on the table 


with a well authenticated kind. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most desirable and valu- 
able varieties for the market or the pri- 
vate garden, since, by proper manage- 
ment, plants can be brought on that are 
ready for use nearly a month in advance 
of any other sort. 
oe 
STRAWBERRY NOTES. 


I planted, early last fall, pot plants of 
Bidwell on dark mellow loam. They 
made a very vigorous growth, and last 
spring there was a remarkable set of fruit, 
exceeding the Wilson in this respect. 
The berries grew fast and large, and I en- 
tertained high hopes of this new sort un- 
til they commenced to ripen, then it 
proved a failure; pints have been picked 
where pecks should have been. The 
trouble seemed to be irregularity in ripen- 
ing, the base of the fruit becoming ripe 
before the point colored or ripened; by 


| the time the end was ripe the balance of 


the berry was withered and spoiled. A 
few berries ripened up perfectly and they 
were beautiful, being brilliant crimson, 
very large and of very fair quality. The 
fruit is too firm for table use, but this is a 
good fault for a market berry. I want to 
believe the fault is in my soil and not in 
the fruit. Should this be so, I think the 
Bidwell the coming market strawberry. 

I am pleased with the fruit of the Long- 
fellow. It is large, beautiful in color and 
shape, being very regular, and for a large 
berry good in quality. The plant is re- 
markably slender and delicate, though 
fairly vigorous For the home garden | 
deem it well worth a trial. 

The Warren is another large and hand- 
some berry, and as good as any large 
fruit. I think well of it. 

On my soil Cumberland Triumph 
makes, for home use, a very desirable 
berry. With me it is an abundant bearer 
of very large fruit. Its regular shape and 
great size make a handsome dish of ber- 
ries. In quality it is about equal to most 
of the large fruited berries, rather weak 
in flavor, but this fault can be helped out 
by mixing Wilson, or some more acid 
fruit. My Cumberland vines have yield- 
ed as many quarts of fruit to the row as 
the Wilson. The berries are too tender 
and too light colored for market. The 
plants are very vigorous.—T. T. S., Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


ig 
THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 


In later years we don’t care to do those 
things that in youth gave so much enjoy- 
ment to life. In the early youth of your 
correspondent, he felt great pride in be- 
ing able to bring down a bird with a 
stone, and none presented a more shining 
mark for his ambition than the Red- 
headed Woodpecker, and, especially, as 
we had the excuse that he was doing 
much harm among the red, ripe cherries. 
We, boys, were not allowed guns to shoot 
birds, but still were allowed to drive 
them away from the cherries at the risk 
of their beautiful lives; for cherries and 
dollars had a beauty that outshone even 
the shining red head, pure white body, 
and black-bordered tail of the beautiful 
Woodpecker, whose habits of life and 
food we knew little of, except a chance 
ripe cherry. Little did we dream of the 


| danger of ever losing this bird, or of his 
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value as a liveried police, standing guard 
even over the trees that bore the fruit, or 
the orchard, the lawn, the arbor and the 
forest. 

But now, I have not seen one of those 
birds within ten miles of our home for at 
least the last ten years or more; not that 
we killed them off, but we have destroyed 
the old, ripe and decaying trees of the 
orchard and the forest, where the great 
balance of his food was to be found, and 
so he has gone west or south or north, 
wherever he can find his insect food, and 
where he may peck holes in hollow trees, 
wherein to build his nest and rear his 
young secure from persecution. We still 
have the Sap-sucker, as it is called, and 
the Speckled-breasted Flicker, both of 
which are good worm hunters. Yet in 


spite of these, within the last five years | 


we have lost three fine, large Scotch Firs 
from being literally eaten up alive with 
the borers, though the bark was riddled 
full of holes by birds—the Sap-suckers— 
in search of the worms.—S. F. L., Ched- 


sea, Del Co., Pa. 
a 


WHITE PARTRIDGE BERRY. 


Nearly every one is familiar with the 
modest little Mitchella repens as it ap- 
pears throughout our woods in its usual 
costume of evergreen leaves and bright 
red berries, but I fancy that very few 
have ever been so fortunate as to discov- 
er a colony of the white fruited form. 


fe. | 
One day early last summer, my friend, 


Dr. MERCHANT, surprised me by bringing 
into my oftice a bunch of beautiful, waxy, 
white berries, whose structure and form 
clearly showed that they belonged to 
Mitchella. 
and in a few days visited the place where 
they were found. The plants extended 
over a few square feet, aud were covered 


with small flower buds, while several doz- | 


en berries, the remains of last year’s 
crop, yet hung upon the vines. 
weeks later an examination of the flowers 
showed that they were all of one form— 
with exserted stamens and included stig- 
mas. Late in the fall, there were a 
hundred or more fine, large white berries, 
with not a red one among them. At the 
present writing the plants are again in 
bud, and seem to exhibit the same struc- 
ture as before; thus, for two years, at 
least, showing no tendency to. either 
dimorphism or reversion of color, <A 


I at once became interested, 


A few: 


few plants potted late last fall-and placed 
in a shaded window, have retained the 
berries up to near the present time, June 
26th, and I see no reason why the white 
; Squaw, or Chickadee, or Partridge Berry 

cannot be successfully cultivated.—C. A., 
| Moravia, N. Y. 

else eee ees 

i CHLOROPHYTUM. 

Mrs. FRANK C. wishes to know if there 
is such a plant as the Chlorophytum Star- 
;tenborgium. I have one about two years 
‘old. The plant belongs to the Asparagus 
! section of the Lily family. It has grace- 
| ful foliage, of a light green color, its flower 
/ stems are very strong and slender, one or 
‘two feet long, and bear small, pure white 
flowers, about as large as the Othonna 
blossoms. After the bloom is over the 
flower stems throw out young plants or 
offsets, and these again bear flowers, 
which in turn bear other offsets. A plant 
_the age of mine is a perfect mass of 
| threads and bright green tassels. In a 
Ee the little offsets form roots, 
1 
| 


and the plant propagates itself. It will 
endure all the dry air, dust, and other 
troubles of a living room, and will grow 
for vears in the same basket; all it re- 
quires is to be let alone. — It is one of the 
‘handsomest plants for a hanging basket I 


-ever saw. — Mrs. Danie McCurpy, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
oe —— -- 


GCETHE PLANT. 

In reply to Mrs. Frank C.: 

Different florists send out plants entire- 
ly distinct in character and growth under 
the above name. From one. we received 
an upright plant with thick, waxy leaves, 
‘scolloped’ edge, which (the leaves) have 
the habit of throwing out new plants 
from the margin when pinned against the 
wall. Another florist sent us a plant 
with long, lily-like foliage, of a pale green 
- color, with an immense mass of white, 
fleshy roots, of half-tuberous form. If any 
other florist has a Geethe plant of a 
different growth, we would like to obtain 
it—S. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS HorTICULTURAL So- 
_cretTy.—The second volume of the Re- 
' port for 1881 is at hand, containing much 
_ valuable matter, and which we shall 
' probably have occasion to refer to here- 
| after. The Society is evidently in a flour- 
ishing condition. 
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THE HANSELL RASPBERRY. 


A new variety of red Raspberry, orig- 
inating in New Jersey, has been under 
culture several years, and has proved 
itself to be earlier than any other known, 
whether black, yellow, purple, or any 
other color; also, that it is hardy, of fine 
shape, good, bright red color, and so firm 
and well adapted to shipping, that it has 
been sent four hundred miles to market 
in good condition. This variety is an 
accidental seedling discovered a few 
years since on the fruit farm of the Han- 
SELL Brothers, of Burlington County, and 
by them propagated and tested. Mr. J. 
T. Lovett has the credit of bringing the 
fruit to public notice, and by his invita- 
tion a large number of fruit-growers from 
different parts of the country assembled 
on the Hansell farm on the twenty-sev- 
enth of June, saw the bushes laden with 
ripe fruit, and testified unanimously to 
the variety as now stated. It is to be 
known as the Hansell Raspberry. 

oe eg Oe 
VARIOUS INQUIRIES. 


A St. John subscriber sends a specimen 
of plant for name. It is what is known 
in the trade lists as Justicia carnea, but 
more properly should be called, Cyrtan- 
thera carnea. 


Mrs. H. J. M., Aurora, Ind., has a Coral 
Tree which she wishes to learn how to 
manage. A leaf sent with the inquiry 
shows that Erythina Crista-galli is the 
plant spoken of. There is no better way 
to manage it than to plant it out in the 
garden in spring after frosts have passed; 
there it will grow and flower. In the fall 
it can be removed and taken to the cel- 
lar, and there be bedded in sand, and so 
wintered. 


Le CLatrRE asks how old a Lemon tree 
must be from seed before it blooms. 
Usually Lemons and Oranges are eight to 
twelve years from seed before bearing in 
the citrus groves at the South. Plants 
kept in pots will bear sooner than in the 
open; this is the result of the dwarfing 


they receive by confinement of the roots. | 


Occasional pinching of the young shoots 
while growing will tend to develop flower 
buds. Eight years may probably be taken 
as the average time required for blooming 
these plants in pots with the ‘care that 
they ordinarily receive. 


BLACK CURRANT BUSHES. 


The Journal of Horticulture gives the 
following method of renewing the bushes 
of the Black Currant, which yields scan- 
tily after a few years of fruiting, as 
practiced in the gardens at Burghley, the 
seat of the Marquis of Exeter: 

“The old Currant bushes are made 
young again, it would seem, by a very 
simple process. A certain number of 
them are cut down yearly, almost to the 
ground. They push strong growth, and 
in a year or two the inferior produce is 
replaced by splendid fruit. Some bushes 
that at a glance appear four or five years 
old are, perhaps, five times that age— 
perhaps more. If the ground is not dug 
but dressed with manure and soil an- 
nually, Black Currant bushes may be 
kept profitable for generations, as they 
bear cutting down about as well as 
Willows, and, like Willows, afterwards 
grow vigorously.” 

eg 
SHADED ASPARAGUS. 


A novel experiment is being made in 
France by a market gardener upon an 
Asparagus bed. He covers the plants 
with boxes and hampers, and thus leaves 
them. One fact already learned is that, 
thus shaded, the plants produce stems 
that are handsomer and longer and tender- 
er than those grown in the ordinary way. 

The experiment has not progressed 


| sufficiently far to show whether the meth- 


od is on the whole practicable and eco- 
nomical, but in regard to this we shall 
probably learn more hereafter. 
a 


SALT FOR WHITE Worms.—In order 
to kill the white worms in plant boxes, I 
used about a teaspoonful of salt to each 
gallon of soil. I just sprinkled the 
salt on the surface, and then stirred it up 
well, and in a few days the worms were 
all gone, and IT have not seen any since. 
I put salt around Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Begonias and Parlor Ivy. I do not think 
the salt did them any harm. It is a very 
simple method, and easily practiced. I 
shall try it on Cabbage plants for cut 
worms.—Mrs. F. L.—Aicolaus, Cal. 

yee Leg te 


CATALPA SPECIOSA.— This handsome 
ornamental tree came into bloom here 
July roth, continuing a week in fine condi- 
tion, Some large trees made a grand show. 
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“THAT COARSE WHITE THREAD.” | 


Should “IGNoRAMUS,” who wrote in 
the June number, ever find her Geranium 
beds in early summer full of plants grown | 
from cuttings taken from her winter 
bloomers before throwing them away, 
as well as those secured from the summer 
bloomers before the frost had killed them 
the autumn previous, and should she wish 
to secure a pleasing variety for the next 
winter, as regards color and general 
character, and, if she were not sure of the 
qualities of each, she would learn upon 
their first blooming what selections to 
make for her reserved forces ; after which 
not a blossom would be allowed to appear | 
until they had been potted for winter. 
For a while she could easily distinguish 
those chosen ones from the rest; but 
there comes a time with every house 
keeper when “things get mixed,” and 
after an illness, or an absence, or a two 
days’ rain she’ll find that some of them 
have stolen a march on her, and are mak- 
ing ready for dress parade, and are al- 
ready so large from continual repression 
that she is liable to mistake them for 
others near by of the same kind that have 
grown less because of their blooming, and 
may wish that she had marked them in 
some way to distinguish them quickly. 
To have done this she might have wired 
to them some shapely slips of wood with 
name thereon, florist fashion; or, she 
might have rushed for a spvol of coarse, 
white thread, woman fashion, and tied a 
piece on the stalk of each. So much for 
that. 

If “ IGNoRAMusS” has an eye to shapeli- 
ness she can utilize as cuttings any super- 
flous shoots that appear at any time of 
year, by putting them in the soil of the 
parent plant whether in-doors or out. Of 
course, the smoothly cut end is inserted , 
in the earth two or three inches deep, ac- 
cording to the length of the slip, and the 
soil pressed firmly about the end with the 
fingers. 

To protract the flowering season each 
truss must be removed as soon as it fades, 
because of the vitality that is absorbed in 
the maturing of seeds which hold the life | 
of future plants. Herein lies the secret of 
the saying, “the more flowers you give 
away the more you'll have.” 

With the first hint of autumn frosts 
“IGNorAmvs” will have potted her re- 
serves with their repressed vitality, and 


then turning to her spent summer bloom- 
ers will have remembered that of some 
kinds there were several! plants each, and 
but one or two of other favorite sorts, 
(every cutting from which she had meant 
to secure,) and finding a number just out 
of bloom in certain localities she is puz- 
zled. The only Asa Gray, salmon color- 
ed, cannot be distinguished by its foliage 
from two others near it. ‘“ Somebody has 
surely smuggled the Iast trusses.” So 
next year the finest plant of each color 
and kind is to be marked so that she can 
readily secure just what she wants and no 
more. These she may crowd ina long, 
narrow window box of rich earth and 


‘sand, and set in a cool window of the 


steamy kitchen, if she choose, and if kept 
from drying up or freezing they will be 
ready rooted and growing ready for their 
beds when the proper time comes. 

The details here given, which “ IGNo- 
RAMUS,” it is supposed, will experience 
during the near future, have been a reality 
in the past of one woman, who tested this 
rotation method of securing blooming 
Geraniums the year round in the rich 
dark earth of a valley in Southern Ohio. 
No reason is known why the same result 
may not be attained in any soil. If not 
rich enough it can be made so. However, 
it may be well to mention in these days of 
base (?) burners, that in the large sitting 
room where those winter bloomers were 
kept, there were two quarts of water reg- 
ularly evaporated in twenty-four hours. 

The enthusiasm of “ IGNoRAMUS” merit- 
ed a response, as was evinced by Editor’s 
reply which only touched, however, upon 
points less generally understood.—Mrs. 
M. B. B., Richmond, Ind. 

we he agi Sie 
PRUNING AND PLANTING. 


At what season shall I cut back Roses to make 
them more stocky or upright? Would you advise 
me to get hardy Climbers, such as Clematis or Wis- 
taria in autumn, or next spring? Also, Ponies and 
hardy Roses ?—E. P. D., Sheridan, Mick. 

Pruning or cutting back Roses closely 
in early spring will leave them in condi- 
tion to make a few strong stems ; pruning 
in summer has the the tendency to devel- 
op numerous but feeble sprouts. It is 


; much better, when convenient, to trans- 


plant Pzonies, Roses, Clematis, Wistaria, 
and other hardy, low plants in the fall 
than in the spring. They have time in 
the fall to repair much of the root damage 
attendant upon removal. 


MRS. FRITZ. 


| von leetle parrel,’ meaning a keg of 


On a certain morning, outside of Mrs. earth, | suppose, for she went on to 


Fritz’s gate stood two bright-looking girls 
whose steps had been arrested at sight of 
a Canary bird merrily singing inside of 
an old, rusty, wire rat-trap. The uncanny 
cage was hanging among clambering 
vines whose trailing ends sheltered his 
prison. The girls were cousins—Clara 
and Amy Strong. “Poor fellow!” said 
Amy, “if he could know how his home 
disgraces him he would never sing an- 
other note.” 

“Ts it not strange,” said Clara, “that 
Mrs Fritz has such a taste for birds and 


flowers and none at all for their surround- | 


ings? What do you suppose is under- 
neath those plants banked up against her 
house on each side of that rickety door- 
step ?” 

“ Earth, of course.” 

“Not so much as you might suppose. 
I passed here, to and from my recitations, 
when she was building up those banks, 
and got an insight into the process. 
Next the steps you notice Madeira Vines 
that climb over the door; well, the tubers 
of those are in old nail kegs, and had 
grown a foot when she placed them there. 
Each way from those vines, and next the 
house you see Lemon Verbenas, Flower- 
ing Begonias, Glaucium, Cape Jasmine, 
Euonymus, Ivy-leaved Geraniums, and 
Wax Plants; the last two, as you see, 
supported by pieces of rough lath and 
tied with white cotton twine. The recep- 
tacles in which the roots of those plants 
repose form a medley that is rarely seen 
outside of a scavenger wagon. Among 
them I remember a piece of stove-pipe 
with a tin lid crowded in from the upper 
end to form a bottom, and a mammoth 
boot with the foot partly chopped off. She 
explained that ‘ven the leathers dot 
rottens she should blant that poot een 


explain that when the leather decays, 
‘eet ish more petter ash anyding for dot 
roots.’ There was also the upper half of 
an old churn, with the lid fastened in to 
form a bottom. The dasher is utilized 
yonder where you see that, Pilogyne 
blowing about. The strings, you'll no- 
tice, are tied through the holes where 
cream is supposed to have once gushed 
through, but are now stuffed with small 
brush, which is nearly hidden by the 
vine. : 

“ A tier lower down the banks you see 
Balsams, Mignonette, Salvias, Petunias, 
Jerusalem Cherry, Phlox, Verbenas, Pinks, 
Zinnias, and various Geraniums, all mixed 
up together. Lower still, and about the 
base, you notice Farfugium, Peristrophe, 
Begonia Rex, Sensitive Plant, Coleus, Ice 
Plants, Portulaca, Pansies, Sweet Alyssum 
and others. After the banks were thus 
arranged, she really did try to screen the 
first unsightliness of her trumpery by 
inserting here and there, long rooted 
stems of the Water Ivy and Wandering 
Jew, and she had numerous three-inch 
pots of Sedum and Rock Moss, which 
she stuck into spaces all about, until 
finally the banks grew to be what you see 
them. I reported progress from time to 
time to Professor Banning, to whom I 
recite, just to see him cough and spit in 
disgust; cross and uncross his legs; 
jump up and hunt for something he did 
not want, and sit down again and call her 
an old hag; or sometimes when I’ve 
taken some of her great luscious flowers 
to analyze for him, he’ll ask sharply, 
‘Where'd you get those?’ and then say, 
“O, she’s half witch.’ You see, the Pro- 
fessor makes a specialty of plant culture 
himself to a certain extent, and it rasps 
him to the quick to know that when they 
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have phints that are alike, hers always | hides mine Cabbeedge; un now he bees 
' mad at mine vlowers und he valks py on 


excel. 


“But yonder comes Mrs. Fritz around , der oder side. 


Ha, ha, ha; | knows 


the corner, and with her the lovely | heem. V'en der girleens pring me Or- 
little girl whom I have often seen here. ‘ ange and Lemon zeeds, vot I plants vor 
That half-grown girl living with us has a’ 


sister of the same age, and she declares 
that this child was the means of reforming 
their father by some ‘flower charm’ or 
something—she hardly knew what. But 
it seems he had become such a victim of 
intemperance that his pride drove him 


among strangers, and then from sheer | 


suffering and exposure he was driven 
toward home again, a broken down man; 


and having called at Mrs. Fielding’s to . 


get warm, this child reminded him of his 
own, and made such an impression upon 
him that he went to work and is nowa 
very ——” 

“Good mordings,” broke from the jolly 
Mrs. Fritz, “ haf you fright mine vlowers, 
viile I leefs dem von leetle meenite mit 
your crow-scare names teel der heads ees 
weelted mit der szhame? Valk een! 
valk een!” 


“Thank you, we will,” said Clara, “this | 


is a cousin of mine visiting me, and she 
is very much interested in your flower 
garden. But first, will you not tell me 
the name of this little girl ?” 

“Goot Himmel! dot leetle girleen haf 
more names ’nough ash vould pe blenty 
for von beeg fam'lee. Von vile she vas 
Magpie, voteever dot ees; nodder viile, 
she vas Puttercub, voteever dot ees; und 
her gran’mutter calls her Ruth, und I calls 
her der pest name dot never vos made, 
und dot’s Gretchen. Now valk ’round 
mit your vriend.” 

“ Thanks, I will; how very large your 
Ricinus has grown—it is immense.” 

“Now viich is dot?” inquired Mrs. 
Fritz, planting herself erect with both 
hands on her hips. When it was pointed 
out she exclaimed, “O go ‘longs mit you! 
efery pody vat knows nottings, knows 
dot’s a Gastor Pean. The dirt vot I feeds 
mine garten dot more as mooch zense 
ash your pook-larnin.” 

“T expect so,” 
know that this long row of Hollyhocks 
and Suntlowers next the street are just in 
fashion ?” 


“Nashion nottings! Dot Brovessor, 


said Clara, “ but do you | 


leetle nosegays, vot lays py der blates at 
der gentry deeners, I geeves um posies ; 
und I geeves der Brovessor’s girleen der 
pest vons, so ash he can see. So next 
vile she say ‘no, thanks you; we've dot 
vlowers blenty.” O, I knows, I knows,” 
and off she waddled. 

Then the girls sauntered around the bit 
of yard that had escaped the Cabbage 
patch and certainly admired the three 
stately rows of royal looking Cannas, 
Gladioli and Tuberoses that separated 
the two grounds. Little Buttercup was 
near enough to hear the admiring excla- 
mations, and said timidly, “ I know what 
makes her things grow so big. She 
thinks it’s a secret, but Professor Banning 
says it’s no secret at all.” 

“Well, then, tell us what it is,” 
Clara. 

“Well, she has four barrels in that old 
shed with sand, and slacked lime, and 
ashes and charcoal in them. The char- 
coal and sand she mixes with the dirt 
for her pot plants, and uses the lime and 
ashes in a nasty pile of stuff she has over 
yonder in the corner. O,she puts every 
thing in it that she can rake and scrape— 
dead leaves and rotten Cabbage, and 
every woolen rag and stocking and old 
shoe she can find. She rolls them in 
the thick lime and then stuffs them in out 
of sight. One day she punched a big 
hole in the pile and poured in some lime, 
and then stuck in—oh-h-h—a dead cat, 
and covered it with lime. I haven’t been 
near it since. Beside all this stuff, she 
puts bones into lve or something, and 
when they get soft she pounds and silts 
them, and calls it bone-dust. In the 
winter she carries nearly all her plants up 
stairs into a big room, and stacks them 
up in a circle, and has a little fountain in 
the center.” 

“A fountain ?” 

“Yes, and she won't tell me where the 
water comes from, but says, ‘O  shild, 
shild, don't you know dot der vorld is full 
of vater??) When ] am grown up I shall 


said 


‘have a great many flowers and lots of 


ven he goes py vile ago last year, he say, - 


Hafs 
So I 


“More Cabbeege Mees Freetz? 
you eat up all dot odder crop?” 


Buttercups. Uncle Matt has made a bed 
for them, but"—then whispering—“ I shall 
never use dead cats.” 
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The girls had been suppressing their 
laughter as they listened to the charming 
child talking so wisely, but now were 
quite overcome by their merriment as 
they stooped and told her she was the 
dearest darling in the world, and shook 
and hugged her amid their laughter, until 
she laughed and wondered too, what it 
was all about. Then they told each 
other they should have to hasten away, 
though they were continually seeing 
something that arrested their attention in 
by-places and corners, as everywhere 
else. Finally, they encountered a couple 
of hanging baskets, last year’s Gourds, 


so cut as to leave the handles on the | 


remaining part, and the Oxalis and Ken- 
ilworth Ivy were flourishing as well as 
though in costly vases. Finally passing 
out the gate, Clara took a last look at the 
flower banks, and nudging Amy, re- 
marked, “I see, Mrs. Fritz, that among 
your Phlox you have the real Radowitzii.” 

“O you go 'vay,” she answered, “ mit 
your beeg vords. You vitch mine flax 
mit your Red-vitch eye.” 

Then the girls said, “Good morning,” 
just as they met Mrs. Fielding passing in 
the gate, where she found her “ Ruth,” 
and paused a moment to consult Mrs. 
Fritz. 

“ Friend Fritz,” said she, “I think thee 
once told me that thy Passion vine has 
never been out of its box, although old 
and thrifty. Mine is younger, and yet 


the soil is completely filled with thread- | 


like roots that lie on the surface. Would 
thee mind telling me how thee manages 
thine ?” 

“O lawks, I vill dells you. I joost puts 
on leetle easy hot vater, vot keells the fine 
roots. Ven dey rots, dey makes reech 
dirt.” 

“T fear the hot water would kill mine, 
entirely.” 

“Dot's vot the volks zay ven I dells 
‘em,” she answered, well pleased, her 
brawny figure shaking with laughter. 
And thus we must leave her.—AuNT 
MARJORIE. 


> 


SowiNG SEEDS OF PERENNIALS.—The 
latter part of this month is a good time to 
sow seeds of man; kinds of Perennials. 
Prepare a small bed and sow seeds of the 
varieties you want, giving a little shade 
until the plants are up and able to bear 

.the sun. 


7 
| SQUAW-ROOT OR CANCER-ROOT. 


I have been much interested in the va- 
rious notes and queries relating to our 
native plants that have appeared from 
time to time in this MAGAZINE, and as it 
is proposed to illustrate some of our 
more common and beautiful flowers, | 
thought that by way of comparison, a 
figure and short sketch of one of our 
qore curious and little known plants 


CONOPHOLIS AMERICANA, 


| might not be devoid of interest. The 
plant to which I refer belongs to the nat- 
ural order, Orobanchacee, a family of 
root-parasites, and is botanicaly known 
as Conopholis Americana. It is a queer- 
looking object, entirely destitute of green 


foliage, of a light brown or chestnut 
‘color throughout, and with its shining 
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imbricated scales and floral bracts, bears 
a strong resemblance to a small Pine 
“cone. It is not a rare plant in certain 
localities, and some of your readers may 
have seen it growing in large clusters 
among the old leaves at the foot of Oak 
trees, on whose roots it is parasitic, its 
roots often blending so completely with 
its host that it is difficult to say just 
where the root ends and the plant begins. 
As the plant appropriates material al-' 
ready formed by the Oak roots, it con- 
tains a large amount of acrid, astringent 
matter, and a cut section of the fresh 
plant readily blackens on exposure to the 
air. The plant is known in some sections 
as Squaw or Cancer-root, and was at one 
time a fancied remedy for malignant 
growths. The figure shows a full-sized 
flowering plant, with a single, slightly 
enlarged ovary to the right.—C. A., J/o- 


raxia, N. ¥. 
<r 


THE MARECHAL NEIL BUD. 


Katie and May had quarreled; such; 
friends as they were too, but Katie had 
told May she was “a mean little thing, 
and didn’t know anything,” and May had 
told her playmate that she was proud 
and hateful, and so the mischief was 
done. May went home crying to mam- 
ma, and saying she would never love | 
Katie any more, she was so proud. Ka- 
tie, knowing she was in the wrong, would | 
not acknowledge it, and went into the 
garden, found a shady spot, and sobbed — 
herself to sleep; and yet, their childish | 
grief and pride were as real to them as 
our greater ones to us. 

“Why, here is Miss Katie,” cried out 
Mr. Sweet William, nodding his bright 
head at little Miss Candytuft. 

“Yes,” chimed in Feather Pink, “and 
she has been weeping.” 

“Do pray hush your noise,” and the 
flowers laughed as they looked at little 
Marechal Neil. ‘“ Heigho,” they whis- 
pered, “our noise has awakened Mr. 
Vanity,” for so they called him. 

What a collection was in that little 
garden! Violets nestled at the feet of 
purple Lilies, Feather Pinks and Sweet 
Williams chatted cosily, Candytuft, Ver- 
benas, Heliotrope, and all were on the 
best terms, save Marechal Neil, and he 
scolded and fretted beceuse he was in 
such company; Sweet William was his 
closest neighbor, and he teased him aw- 


fully. “You are so old fashioned,” Neil 
would say. 

“Yes,” Sweet William would answer, 
“so I am, but I am a great favorite for 
all that. Miss Katie’s grown sister is 
going to send my first bud to a friend of 
hers, just as soon as it is large enough.” 

“ By the time it gets there it will be 
withered. She had better send me; I 
won't get mashed so easily.” 

“You!” and Neil drew himself up look- 
ing oceans of contempt at Sweet William. 

“ Children,” said little Heliotrope, “why 
don't you stop furring? For myself. am 
sorry to leave my nice home,’—for little 
Heliotrope was going away also—and 
she sighed, filling the little garden with 
her fragrant breath. 

“Where's our little Cloth of Gold?” 
asked Sweet William. You see, he was 
the tallest of the flowers, and did all the 
talking, nearly. 

“ Asleep, I guess,” answered Scarlet 
Geranium, who was letting a tiny Morn- 
ing Glory twine around his stalk. “ No,” 
spoke up Cloth of Gold, “I was only 
thinking.” 

“That's about all you do,” said Feath- 
er Pink. “Why don’t you grow like the 
rest of us?” 

“Tam so tired all the time, I will grow, 
by and by, when the sun gets warmer.” 

Then Heliotrope, who appeared to be 
peacemaker, spoke again: ‘ Don’t quar- 
rel with Goldie; she can't help being 
tiny, and you should be kinder to her, 
and try and give her all the sun and the 
dew you can spare, and she drew aside a 
branch that was shadowing the little one. 

“What do you suppose I heard ?” said 
Feather Pink. 

“What?” asked all the flowers, and 


‘Feather bent low, before he answered, 


that he might not be heard too far ; 

“Neil's bud has an ugly blight on it, 
and he has been so proud of it, and I 
know it will kill him, I know.” Many 
were the Oh's and Ah’s over this great 
piece of news. 

“What are you saying?” asked Sweet 
William, but Feather only nodded _ his 
head sagaciously, sly fellow; he knew by 
William’s crimsoning face he had best 
keep his remarks to himself. What a 
sensation the news created! Every one 
had something to say concerning it. 
Well, you know flowers love gossip as 


‘well as people, at least, some do. 
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“Serve him right,” said Feather; he 
was so awfully proud,” put in another; 
and so they kept on until there was quite 
a hubbub in the garden, while poor Neil 
sat unconscious of it all, so busily was he 
engaged talking to a butterfly who was 
hovering near. 

“Well, children,” said Heliotrope at 
last, when she could make herself heard, 
in her low, sweet voice, “ You all know 
that Marechal Neil comes of a very old 
family that has always been 
noted for its beauty, so, you 
see, he has some excuse 
for his pride.” 

“Yes,” put in Verbena, 
“but hence won’t be so very 
proud,” 

“Well, you know we all 
have our faults.” 

“Not you, dear Helio- 
trope,” said Winter Pink, 
“You haven’t any fault to us, 
and you mustn’t mind what 
our cousin Feather says.” 
Heliotrope sighed again and 
the air was heavy as with 
sweet incense. She was near- 
est to Marechal Neil in 
the garden, and had a sns- 
picion that Feather’s words 
were true, but the tender- 
hearted little thing could 


os, 


not bear the idea of Neil hearing the 
unpleasant remarks, nor his pain, should 
their surmises prove true, and she firmly 
resolved to stand by him through his 
trouble, and if possible, help him bear it. 
She well remembered when Neil first 
made his advent in the garden, how his 
proud ways had made him many ene- 
mies. Katie’s sister, who had planted 


him, put a lot of tiny sticks around him | 


to keep him from falling, he was such a 
tender, clinging creature then; he, fool- 


ish fellow, thought it was to seclude him 
from the rest of the flowers, and so had. 
grown very haughty toward all, except 
Heliotrope, whose sweet life caused her 
to be loved by every one. Imagine, if 
you can, his consternation when, one 
morning, as Miss Lena was watering the 
flowers, she pulled up the sticks with the 
remark, “There! you ought to be strong 
enough to stand alone.” Poor Neil! but 
that was nothing compared to the new 


| trial, and Neil knew it, and strove to hide 


it by letting the bud rest so the blight 
was hidden. He had heard the flowers’ 
remarks, and seen the glances thrown at 
him, and his heart swelled rebelliously, 
and he muttered “ That hateful wind told 
them about it. I thought he was telling 
them something yesterday evening when 
he was whispering to them.” And poor 
Neil was fit to cry with vexation. “I wish 
I had not been quite so proud with them, 


and I wish—” 
- 
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“T wish May were here,” sighed Katie, 
trying to get her eyes open. Her eyes 
opened at last, and rested then on the 
Marechal Neil, and, sure enough, there 
was the blight on the bud just as Katie 
saw it in her dream. 

Was it a dream, little ones ?>—May. 

ees etear dy aeons 
MYSTERY OF A SEED. 


I have a sort of reverence for seeds, be- 
cause each tiny one has in it a little world 
of its own; and then the queer, mysteri- 
ous little creatures put themselves into 
all fantastic shapes. The Four-o'clock 
looks like a bishop’s mitre, and the Nas- 
turtium is crimpled up on all sides, and 


pungent fo the taste, everybody has seen | 


it. No two kinds of seeds are alike, and 
I dare say you know them all, and each 
peculiar shape. 
England, I was very fond of rambling on 
my father's farm, and of sitting on a fa- 
vorite stump where I could admire each 
particular tree. The Oak had no end of 
charm for me, and, ig the autumn, the 
falling acorns filled méwith an indescriba- 
ble pleasure ! ; 

One old tree, said to’ be a thousand 
years old, 1 viewed with awe. The cup 


and saucer, as we children called the ; 


acorn, excited in my youthful mind a de- 
gree of wonder, which to this day I feel, 
that under its pretty graceful form it en- 


closed the germ of a mighty oak. [: 


would take a small pen-knife and cut the 
acorn in two and gaze into its heart, 
vainly trying to solve the mystery. Men 
of science can tell us about its different 
stages of growth after the moist earth and 
the rains of heaven have acted upon the 
germ, and the mysterious growth has 
made its first appearance, but that is all 
they can do. Why it takes its peculiar 
shapes, or how that great, majestic tree 
lies hidden in the cup, none can tell us. 

The Morning Glory seed, many sided 
as it is, who can be indifferent to, and 
help wondering at its hidden beauties? 
After the airand light and heat and water 
has moistened its seeds, how wondrous a 
wealth of beauty it unfolds! The very 
leaves have in them a richness of shape 
and color as they hang by their long pe- 
tioles and sway in the breeze, seeming 
to say, “I will reveal only as much as I 
choose of the knowledge I possess.” 

I reverence the student; it is only right 
that he should find out all he can, I like 


When I was a child, in | 


to do it myself, and when reaching the ut- 
most limit of inquiry I find myself unable 
to pass a certain point, the feelings which 
I experienced in childhood come again. 
Even the tiniest flower, how eloquent it 
is of its Maker.—M. H. S. 
a Sg ge 
PLANTS IN THEIR OWN WAY. 


Some pretty vines that climb and droop 
in the embrasures of my room win- 
dows are beginning to obscure the light 
too much on cloudy days, and I have tried 
to vary their position while retaining their 
wanton grace. I can't doit. They know 
best themselves about all that. Sodo the 
plainest shrubs and the coarsest trees of 
the wild woods or meadows. Look ata 
clump any where that has never been 
touched by knife or ax, or hand of man, 
or mouth of browsing ox, and every line 
and leaf is beautiful. “Who can paint 
like nature?” asks that charming poet, 
THOMSON. The question has been quot- 
ed hundreds of times since he penned it, 
and respectful silence has been the only 
answer. So it would be if the question 
were, “who can pose like nature ?” 

The English style of garden arrange- 
ment became famous, because while the 
continental gardeners clipped every tree 
and every shrub into trim artificial forms, 
making them all look like rows of peas, 
English gardeners seldom indulged in 
topiary work, or stiff, straight line 
arrangement, but gave their plants full 
spread, and every visitor saw that fhey 
were, “when unadorned, adorned the 
most,” comparing with the results of the 
painful, never-completed work of the con- 
tinental trimmers much as a rugged, 
hearty, handsome man does with a stiflly 
starched and close brushed dandy, just 
out of the hands of the tailor and the 
barber. 

But we are obliged often in our limited 
home grounds to prune, and restrain, and 
cut awa, and re-arrange branches or 
sprays that have been smothered or over 
crowded, or broken down from weak 
growth or by rough treatment. In doing 
this we succeed in proportion as we fol- 
low nature, studying the natural habit of 
each tree and plant that we arrange, and 
following its own best working, so that 
when we leave it no wounds or distortions 
or marks of violence, or of crowding are 
seen, but all the growth stands or spreads 
in natural, elegant array.—W. 
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SEPTEMBER, 


1882. 


THE PREPARATION Of grounds to be 
seeded to lawn can now be carried for- 
ward without delay. Good drainage, 
deep tillage, thorough enriching, are the 
main points. Do not use fresh manure, 
which will almost surely yield a great 
crop of weeds, but the best old manure 
quite decomposed and mellow. Pulver- 
ize the soil perfectly and take great 
pains to give the surface uniform grade 
just as desired when completed. On 
lawns of considerable size it is not best to 
attempt one grade throughout, but to fol- 
low the general features of the ground in 
its natural state, of course not allowing 
little hollows or hillocks anywhere, but 
conforming with an even spread to the ex- 
tended depressions and elevations as they 
exist. It will be well to make the seeding 
from the tenth to the last of the present 
month, in order to receive the benefit of 
the usual rains at that season. Whatever 
planting of deciduous trees and shrubs 
is intended this fall should now be de- 
cided upon, and selections made. The 
tree planting can be done in October and 


November, but it should now be known | 


just what is to be set, and what spots are 
to be occupied. Those planning for new 
places will need to exercise all possible 
judgment and skill, and time spent in giv- 


ing the subject full attention cannot be | 


better occupied. There are few old places 
that would not be the better for some re- 


adjustment—the removal of some trees 
that crowd each other or obstruct some 
desired view, the planting of some to cut 
off some unsightly object or to enhance 
the beauty of some group, an addition to 
the flowering shrubs, or for more climbing 
vines about the windows and porches, or 
a few new kinds of Roses to give greater 
variety to the collection. This, therefore, 
is a time for making notes of all such pro- 
posed improvements and deliberately de- 
ciding upon the method of their execution. 

So, in the fruit garden, now we are pre- 
pared to say what new vines are desira- 
ble, where a new plant.tion of Raspberries 
shall be made, or where we shall start a 
lot of young Currant bushes to take the 
place of the old ones that are beginning to 
fail. There is no better time than the 
present to take Currant and Gooseberry 
cuttings, and, having removed the leaves, 
to plant them at once in a mellow spot 
where they can stand to grow. By plant- 
ing them now, while the ground is warm; 
they will form a callous over the cut sur- 
face, and send out some little roots this 
fall, and be ready to start with the first 
favorable weather of Spring. A few leaves 
can be spread about them, just before 
winter sets in, to prevent frost from 
throwing them out of the ground. 

The borders of herbaceous plants in 
the latter part of the month may have at- 
tention; some kinds that are growing in 
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clumps, that have become too large and 
apparently exhausted the soil about them 
‘so that the bloom is below average size, 
can be divided and replanted in a fresh, 
rich spot. Perennial Phloxes will produce 
the finest blooms if divided and trans- 
planted every three or four years at long- 
est, giving them a fresh rich spot. 

By the last of the month, nearly all vege- 
tation will have completed its annual 
growth in the northern part of the coun- 
try, and the cool nights have checked the 
flow of sap and matured branch, root, 
tuber and bulb. Some of our readers may 
have watched and marked some of the 
many beautiful wild plants with the inten- 
tion of removing them to the garden; 
this month and next will be the proper 
time to lift them with some of the soil at- 
tached and place them in favorable spots. 
Some care should be taken to prepare 
soil for their reception as near as possible 
like that where they were found. 

An important part of the flower garden 
work now is to set the bulbs for the early 
spring flowers. Hyacinths and Tulips 
and Crocus and Snowdrops and Narcis- 
sus and other kinds claim attention. In 


order to have fine beds of bloom in spring | 


of these showy plants, it is necessary 
to give them fresh, rich soil every fall, 
having taken up the bulbs and dried them 
off after they were ripe. If allowed to 
remain in the ground without removal 
year after year, as they frequently are, 
they rapidly decrease in size. But the 
Hyacinth only makes its finest bloom for 
two or three seasons, its finest, in fact, 
only once, and then, though the flowers 
for several years may be pretty, they are 
not handsome, such as are produced 
when the bulbs are at their prime. The 
Dutch Hyacinth raisersselect bulbs when 
they have arrived at their most perfect 
condition, after several years of careful 
nursery culture, and then place them on 
the market as first class bulbs. It is evi- 
dent that fresh supplies of these bulbs 
must be procured every year in order to 
have the finest displays of their bright 
blooms in spring; and when making 
these annual purchases it is important 
that one gets the best bulbs and not those 
that have already passed their prime and 
have commenced to deteriorate ; and, too, 
there is great danger that this may occur, 
since immense quantities of second class 
bulbs are sent into the country and sold 


at a very low price. For the inexperi- 
enced eye, and sometimes for the experi- 
enced one, it is impossible to detect any 
difference between prime bulbs and those 
of a lower grade, and it is only when they 
come into bloom that their quality can be 
determined. The only reliable guarantee 
one can have in the purchase of Hyacinth 
bulbs is the reputation of the dealer. 
There is more satisfaction in the bloom of 
one bulb of first quality than in a dozen 
of second or third grade: 

We like the method of planting bulbs 
in sand where the soil is at-all inclined to 
be heavy. Make a good sized hole of 
sufficient depth and place a little sand on 
the bottom, set the bulb on it, and then 
cover it with sand up to the surface. The 
roots now have a chance to push freely in 
every direction, and the tender leaves 
and flower spikes can easily push their 
way to the surface. 

A few bulbs of Crocus and Snowdrop 
planted about on the lawn produce a very 
pleasing effect early inspring ; they bloom 
before it is necessary to use the lawn 
mower, and remain from year to year. 

In the kitchen garden, preparation 
should be immediately made for a supply 
of Spinach in spring. The soil should be 
manured and dug deep and made mellow 
and fine. Seed sown in the early part of 
the month will start so that the plants 


| will have the benefit of. the usual rains, 


enabling them to make a strong growth 
before winter. By the last of the month, 
as well as later, Asparagus can be trans- 
planted; the earliest favorable time is 
best, and when posible it is better to make 
the planting in fall than to wait to do it in 
spring, as thereby the plants will start 
earlier and make a stronger growth the 
firstyear. Only a few of many kinds of 
work that will soon demand attention 
have been noticed; others will present 
themselves. Watchfulness and prompt at- 
tention will now be necessary to maintain 
the neatness of the garden; falling fruit, 
decaying leaves, the waste parts of vege- 
tables gathered for use, and litter from 
many sources, will naturally be apt to 
be seen at this season; everything of 
this kind should be at once removed, for 
very much of the beauty and enjoyment 
of a garden depends upon its scrupulous 
neatness; and the element of beauty is 
essential to every part of a garden that is 
worthy of the name. 


A LATE SUMMER SHRUB. 


HIBISCUS SYRIACUS. 


A LATE SUMMER SHRUB. 


As most of the shrubs bloom in spring, 
one that flowers late in summer is desir- 
able on that account alone, even if its 
other qualities were not just what we 
would like. But, fortunately, there is one 
that adorns our gardens that is admirable 
in almost every respect. This is what is 
commonly known as the Rose of Sharon, 
and also as the Althza, but the botanical 
name of which is Hibiscus Syriacus. Its 
name indicates its family relationship and 
its origin. The illustration here present- 
ed of a piece of branch bearing foliage 
and flower, also reveals its kinship with 
the Mallow and the Hollyhock. This 
shrub grows from six to eight feet high, 
is clothed with clean, handsome foliage, 


is of erect habit, making a complete, well 
formed, symmetrical object. It isa hand- 
some lawn shrub planted singly, or is 
equally useful to mass with others. In 
this part of the country it commences 
to bloom about the first of August, and 
continues for a fortnight or more. Some 
varieties bloom later than others, and 
thus, with a number of them, the bloom- 
ing season lasts for nearly a month. The 
flowers are of a great variety of colors, 
although each plant bears those of one 
shade. The colors are from pure white 
through different shades of pink or red 
to various shades of purple. Besides 
there are many varieties with various 
colors combined in one flower, that is 
what may be called pied. Plants are 
easily raised from seed, and these pro- 
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duce flowers of every shade. Perhaps in 
their colors these flowers may be well 

‘compared to those of the Balsam, embrac- 
ing about the same shades and those of 
individual plants varying as_ greatly. 
Quite a number of double flowered varie- 
ties are in cultivation, and by many these 
are most highly prized, though there is a 
peculiar beauty in the single flowers — 
that of perfection — flowers with all their 
parts as nature made them. 

Seedling plants are often used for 
hedges, and they make very pretty orna- 
mental hedges, or screens, where defense 
is not desired. They bear trimming well, 
and so can be kept in neat shape, and, as 
the hedge plants bloom abundantly, the 
hedge in flowering time is very beautiful. 
Some of the principal double varieties 
are the following :— 

Ccerulea plena, commonly called Double 
Blue Althza; it is not really blue, but a 
dark purple, and forms a strong contrast 
with a white flower. 

Purpurea flore-pleno, or Double-flow- 
ered Purple Althza; this is not so dark 
colored as the one just named, but it is 
intermediate between that and 

Peoniflore, a double, lilac colored 
flower. 

Rubra pleno is called Double Red, but 
it is a purplish red and very pretty. 

There is also a variegated leaved varie- 
ty, with double purplish flowers. This is 
one of the handsomest variegated leaved 
shrubs, each leaf being striped with light 
yellow, or straw color. 

The best white variety is single. It is 
of a pure white and well formed; and a 
great number of flowers are produced for 
alongtime. There are other varieties that 
are perpetuated, both single and double. 
As already noticed, the variations of the 
markings of the seedlings are endless. 
This shrub is hardy in this locality, but in 
more severe climates it is more or less 
tender. In all of the country south of the 
great lakes, and in part of Western Can- 
ada and Southern Michigan it sustains the 
winters without injury ; in some parts of 
the West and Northwest it is injured by 
frost. It is thus seen that it may be cul- 
tivated through a wide range of country. 
It is already a popular plant where known, 
and we hope that it may be yet more 
generally planted, and it will soon re- 
ceive attention when its merits are un- 
derstood. 


HYACINTHUS CANDICANS. 


This plant is yet a new one in this 
country; it was introduced into England 
about twelve years ago from South Africa, 
and has there won the favor of plant 
growers, as it will, no doubt, here when 
known. It has been growing in this part 
of the country in the open ground, with- 
out protection, for four years, and its 
character for hardiness may therefore be 
considered as established. The Iris-like 
foliage stands about two feet high, and 
from the center rises a scape thirty or 
more inches in height, bearing on pedi- 
cles two and a half or three inches long 
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from eighteen to twenty-five white, droop- 
ing, bell-shaped flowers, each an inch and 
a half in length and a little less than an 
inch wide. Its season of bloom is from 
the latter part of July tothe middle of 
August. The plant from which the draw- 


' ing was made for the present illustration 


was a bulb that had been transplanted 
the past spring. When allowed to re- 
main a number of years the clump be- 
comes large, and sends up a correspond- 
ingly large number of flower spikes. We 
regard this as a valuable acquisition to 
the collection of hardy herbaceous plants, 
and believe it will be very generally ad- 
mired. 


THE POTATO ROT. 


THE POTATO ROT. 


Fortunately the Potato disease, (Peri- 
nospora infestans), is not one of the 
afflictions of this country; if it were, the 
fight with that and the potato bug would 
probably be an unequal war. But it has 
visited us at times, and perhaps, if we 
ever finish the bug, we may be called 
upon then, if not sooner, to devote some 
of our skillful care to that predaceous 
visitor. In Great Britain it has never 
wholly disappeared since it was first 
known there. Last year was a particu- 
larly favorable season, the blight doing 
but little damage compared with its usual 
ravages. The large potato crop of that 
country last year was a great boon; and 
a new trade sprang up with this country, 
supplying us with potatos which we were 
lacking on account of the very general 
drouth. For years the British agricultur- 
ist has been trying with little avail almost 
numberless methods to prevent or miti- 
gate the attacks of the deadly potato 
fungus. 

It has long been an accepted theory 
that the spores of this fungus effect an 
entrance into the Potato plant through 
the leaves. In fact, this position is not 
controverted. That this is true there 
may be undeniable proof; but it has also 
been held that the spores did not and 
could not enter the tuber directly through 
the skin. Mr. J. L. JENSEN of Copen- 
hagen, claims that the spores do enter 
the tuber through the skin, and, by a 
great number of careful tests made for 
the protection of the tubers from the spores 
brings weighty evidence to the support 
of his position. The fungus first effects 
the leaves of the Potato plants, causing 
brown and black spots on them, and if 
the attack is severe enough finally de- 
stroys them altogether. The spores fall 
from the leaves to the ground and Mr. 
JENSEN states that they are carried by 
the rains down to the tubers, germinate 
on the skin and penetrate to the interior. 
In this manner he claims that the injury 
to the tuber is mostly affected. If the 
spores from the diseased leaves could be 
prevented from falling where they would 
reach the tubers the disease would be 
controlled to a great extent This Mr. J. 
has succeeded in doing, so that his suc- 
cess is indeed very marked. The process 
is a simple one, and consists in earthing 
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up the Potatos, which are planted in drills, 
so that a sharp ridge is formed over them; 
and this is done before the disease mani- 
fests itself on the leaves, or at its com- 
mencement. The following is Mr. J.’s 
account of the process: 

“The usual moulding hitherto practised 
in all countries is a flat moulding, by 
which the uttermost tubers are only cov- 
ered bya layer of one or two inches of 
earth, but my protective system requires 
~—after a preceding flat moulding—a high 
and sharp moulding, by which the upper 
surface of the uppermost tubers is cov- 
ered with about five inches of earth. To 
effect this it is necessary that the ridge be 
so high that the top of it is from ten to 
twelve inches above the surface of the 
adjoining furrow, or ditch, whilst the ridge 
must be very broad at the bottom. My 
system also requires that the tops of the 
Potatoes shall be moderately bent to one 
side, with a view to prevent the rain- 
water from running down the stems and 
thus carrying the spores to the tubers. 
By this contrivance also more spores will 
fall between than upon the ridges.” 

In five places in Denmark last year 
eight experiments were made with the 
common flat moulding, and eight others 
with the high or protective moulding, and 
the result was that there was an average 
of twenty-three and a half percent of 
diseased tubers in each of the former, and 
one and a half average percent of diseased 
tubers in each of the latter experiments. 
In eight other similar experiments tried 
at Antvorskov there was an average of 
nearly forty-one per cent. of diseased 
tubers in the flat moulded rows, and only 
asmall fraction of one per cent. in those 
high-moulded with the tops bent down. 
This is an exceedingly interesting state- 
ment and the difference in the two prac- 
tices is sufficiently appreciable. 

Care is necessary in digging the Pota- 
toes to preserve them from the spores. 
After the leaves are withered the tops are 
cut off and carried away out of the field, 
and this is done a number of days before 
lifting the tubers. 

So many experiments carefully carried 
out as these were, and the details of which 
our space does not admit to give in full, 
all without exception, showing results of 
the same kind, almost establish with cer- 
tainty the theory that the spores enter the 
tubers through the skin. 
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THE FRUIT SUPPLY. 


In all of the principal markets of the 
Northern States there has been an under 
supply of home-grown fruit this season. 
Last year it was better, but for three or 
four years it has been evident that the de- 
mand was increasing faster than the 
supply. This remark does not apply 
specially to the Apple, but includes it. 

With a flourishing state of horticulture 
throughout the country, why is it there 
should be so steady an advance in the 
prices of these products? Several reasons 
may be given for this result. 

In the first place the population in 
cities and large villages has been rapidly 
increasing, causing a proportionately in- 
creased consumption of fruit. Then the 
principles of diet and hygiene that have 
for many years been disseminated among 
the people through the press have been 
accepted as true, and practically applied, 
until every one considers as a necessity a 
certain amount of fruit much greater than 
was formerly the custom to use. Again, 
new methods of preserving fruits, such as 
canning, bottling and drying, have been 
learned, so that immense quantities are 
used for this purpose, keeping a supply 
all through the year, and, what very 
greatly causes a scarcity, furnishing for- 
eign markets with annually increasing 
quantities. 

Even if this immense increased demand 
could have been properly appreciated, 
and of course it could not, a considerable 
time must elapse before it could be met 
by fruits like the Apple and the Pear, that 
are from six to twelve years in coming 
into bearing. The Cherry, the Plum, and 
Peach, that give returns quicker, would, if 
all were favorable, respond more alertly ; 
but these fruits can be raised to advant- 
age only in particular regions, sections, 
and soils, and probably only a few of 
those persons who may be favorably situ- 
ated to raise these crops will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, since their at- 
tention is directed to some other branch 
of industry. The small fruits, Strawber- 
ries, Currants, Gooseberries, and Black- 
berries, will turn sooner, but for the rea- 
son, probably, that they are most availa- 
ble for canning, the proportionate supply 
of them diminishes apparently more than 
that of the large fruits. 

It is then quite clear, that it is safe for 


those having suitable soils in favorable 
localities to plant fruit trees ; with proper 
attention they will be sure in time to yield 
handsome returns. Again, we can afford 
to give our orchards and fruit grounds 
more attention than has been the custom; 
they should have the best care with the 
expectation of receiving ample payment 
for it in return. More of the small fruits 
can be cultivated, and a ready market will 
be found for all the products. In plant- 
ing fruit for home use we should seek 
those of the highest quality without great- 
ly regarding other considerations. But 
for market we must know what kinds 
meet with readiest sale, and, besides, 
there are questions in regard to earliness, 
lateness, carriage, and other points. 


THE NEW GAILLARDIA. 


The form of the Gaillardia shown in the 
colored plate this month has the merit of 
being different from any ever before seen. 
The strap-leaved ray flowers have 
changed into tubular five-lobed corollas 
nearly half an inch across, and the disk 
flowers have, at the same time, become 
enlarged, taking the same form. This 
result is due to careful selection from 
those heads in which a tendency to such 
a change was first noticed ; and by sowing 
seeds from them, and again selecting the 
most altered forms for successive genera- 
tions, a strain of seed has been secured 
that affords quite a large proportion of 
the heads composed of flowers with en- 
larged tubular or trumpet shaped corollas. 
It is not to be supposed that all the heads 
of flowers present so complete a change 
as those here represented; on the con- 
trary, a bed of the plants would present 
every grade of flower heads from those 
but slightly changed from the natural 
form to those with all enlarged corollas; 
and, in this respect, it may be compared 
to a bed of so-called double Zinnias. The 
combination of the colors, yellow and 
crimson, give the effect of orange, which 
is something rather rare, making a mass 
of these plants in full bloom quite strik- 
ing. As cut flowers for vases with other 
flowers and foliage, they produce a very 
fine effect. Asa novelty the plant is quite 
an interesting one. The public are in- 
debted for this production to the pains- 
taking of Mr. Cur. Lorenz of Erfurt, 
Prussia, whose name it bears. 
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‘COUNTRY LAWNS. 


Country lawns, though a great deal 
talked about, are so seldom seen that, 
like Mrs. Gamp’s worthy friend, Mrs. 
Harris, we are sometimes led to think 
they are merely imaginary. To be sure, 
every country house, with few exceptions, 
and country house is used as a general 
term for farm house and not for subur- 
ban residence, has a grass plat of some 
small part of an acre which is digni- 
fied with the name of lawn, regardless of 


“the fitness of things,” as much as the | 


the man, who, proud in the possession of 
an Osage Orange tree, boasted a hedge. 
It is a fact to be deplored that while we 
have so many land owners, persons with 
farms of from one to three hundred acres, 
there is seldom but the merest fraction of 
land devoted to ornament. This neglect is 
worse in the West than at the East, ow- 
ing presumably to the fact that western 
farms are so mnch larger. If it were un- 
derstood that a little ornamental garden- 
ing is a positive necessity to the embel- 
lishment and setting of our homes, serv- 
ing the same purpose as the frames 
around the pictures on the walls, we 
should not so often bemoan the barren- 
ness of the grounds surrounding our 
country dwellings. Fifty or a hundred 
years ago there was sufficient excuse for 
this neglect. Life then meant chiefly a 
hand to hand conflict for existence. 
There was then but little time aside from 
the daily struggle for bread, but now that 
the lands have been cleared and comfort- 
able houses erected, it is time we were 
having more attention paid to our lawns. 

If possible, no lawn should be less than 
an acre; more ground may, of course, be 
added in proportion to the time and re- 
sources of the owner. We are now writ- 
ing for those who have limited means, 
busy peoele who have but little leisure 
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time each day, and yet, if it should be ju- 
diciously employed in horticulture, would 
abundantly repay by adding new beauty 
to their homes. Now the possibilities of 
horticulture on even an acre of ground 
are more than any one without experience 
would think, and there is abundant op- 
portunity for the amateur if he would 
avail himself of the resources at hand. 
In the first place, we have a number of 
trees, both deciduous and evergreen, in- 
digenous to our country, of which any 
land might well be proud. The stately 
Beeches, sturdy Oaks, graceful Elms, 
broad Maples, and a score of others 
none the less beautiful, might be so 
placed in juxtaposition with our lofty 
Pines, feathery Hemlocks and dark green 
Cedars, as to form a striking contrast 
the effect of which would be a never end- 
ing source of delight. True taste requires 
variety, and with a little knowledge of the 
various and different shades of color pos- 
sessed by the many kinds of trees used 
in planting, the lawn may be made to ap- 
pear like a large picture, having all the 
color and perfection of art, with more of 
the natural and less of the artificial. 
Some one has defined art as “nature 
better understood,” so that if you de- 
sire an artistic effect in horticulture, study 
nature. 

If fruit trees are desired on the lawn, 
they should be placed at one side, or as 
much out of sight as possible, for very 
few of them are shapely, well formed 
trees. While a peach tree is a lovely 
sight for a week or more in the spring 
when laden with its delicate pale pink 
blossoms, yet usually it is a crooked, mis- 
shapen, deformed looking tree. Apple 
trees, though usually well formed, yet 
from the continual dropping of knotty 
and half ripened fruit, generally present 
an untidy appearance. We might cite 
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reasons for excluding the various other 
varieties of fruit trees from the lawn, but 
they will be apparent without any thing 
further to the careful observer. 

Some amateurs, and we think wisely, 
have adopted the English plan of plant- 
ing flowers, such as annuals, bedding 
plants, Geraniums, Coleus, &c., in a plat 
back of the house, or in a place by them- 
selves, a garden, in fact, where Flora 
reigns supreme. Here is bed after bed 
in close proximity, merely narrow walks 
between, of flowers of every hue bloom- 
ing in wild profusion, and the happy 
owner may pluck to his heart’s content 
great velvet petaled blooms without any 
twang of regret that he is spoiling the fine 
effect of his “front yard.” Now, this idea 
may seem to some like rank heterodoxy, 
and yet, we admit that high colored 
exotics add a beauty all their own to 
the lawn, but, for all that, their stay, on ac- 
count of delicacy of constitutions, must of 
necessity be brief. With safety they can- 
not be bedded out before June, then they 
seldom cover the ground before August ; 
in October they succumb to the frost, and 
in their stead, for the following eight 
months, there remains nothing but ugly 
brown patches of bare earth. Two 
months of beauty is too high a price to 
pay for so many months of ugliness. 
Where a regular gardener is employed or 
much time spent, the beds might be kept 
from presenting a barren appearance for 
so long a time, but even then there would 
be months when they were a blemish on 
the landscape. While giving all due ad- 
miration to the rare exotics of many hues 
and the various annuals, the one being 
for the greater part of the year in the house 
or conservatory, and the other blooming 
in a garden all their own where their 
more aristocratic sisters may rusticate for 
a few brief summer days, yet their exclu- 
sion from the lawn does not necessitate a 
wilderness of green with no brilliant blos- 
soms flashing here and there like bright 
winged butterflies at rest. We have an 
endless variety of flowering shrubs, and 
many with variegated foliage as well, and 
Roses, which if we chose might cultivate. 

The Rose beds could with happy effect 
be bordered with some of those self-same 
bright Coleuses, or dwarf. Geraniums you 
disliked so much to put in the “ back 
yard.” A few well grown Palms set out 
on the lawn in boxes or vases add much 


to its tropical appearance. Where the 
Palms are impracticable, the old fashion- 
ed hardy Yucca filamentosa serves as one 
of the most admirable substitutes. 

While it is trite but true that there is 
“no accounting for tastes,” some may 
even not possess any for which to render 
an account, but to which ever class you 
may belong, if you establish a lawn your 
taste will improve with experience, and 
in years to come an ample reward of 
landscape beauty will be yours.—R. E. 
M., Felicity, Ohio. 

SS ae 


CINCHONA AND ITS ALLIES. 


Perhaps, with the exception of the Pa- 
paveracea, no natural order of plants fur- 
nishes such a varied and important display 
of medicinal and economical products as 
the Rubiacee. 

Botanically speaking, the Rubiacez is a 
large natural order of gamopetalous 
plants, herbs, shrubs and trees, found in 
all parts of the world, but largely tropical. 
For convenience this large family is natu- 
rally divided into three sub-orders—Stel- 
latee, Cinchonex and Loganiacee, which 
latter is now considered a separate order. 

To the first division belongs the Rubia 
tinctorum, or Madder, which is closely 
allied to our common Galium, or Bed- 
straw. 

The second division, or Cinchonez, is 
represented in the United States by our 
common Cephalanthus, or Button-bush, 
Mitchella repens, and several other small 
plants. Closely to these comparatively 
unimportant species comes the true type 
of the sub-order, the tropical South 
American genus Cinchona, the many 
species of which furnish the Peruvian 
Bark of commerce. Next to this magni- 
ficent genus of trees comes a modest 
little Brazilian shrub, the Cephaelis Ipe- 
cacuanha, the root of which furnishes the 
medicinal Ipecac. In the Eastern Conti- 
nent we find this division represented 
upon the hills of Abyssinia and Arabia by 
the Coffea Arabica, the seed of which 
has for centuries delighted and refreshed 
the human race. 

The third and last division, or, as it is 
now classed, the order Loganiacez, pre- 
sents a Strange grouping together of deli- 
cious fruits, beautiful flowers and deadly 
poisons. Its principal representatives in 
this country are the Spigelia Marylan- 
dica, and the Gelsemium sempervirens of 
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the Southern States. Nearly related to 
these comes a group of tropical plants 
noted as producing the most poisonous 
substances known to modern medical 
science. It is the genus Strychnos, rep- 
resented in India by S. Nux-vomica, which 
yields the alkaloids strychnia, brucia 
and ingasuria. Inthe Philippine Islands 
we find S. Ignatia, which affords the St. 
Ignatius Bean, and in Java there grows a 
beautiful climbing vine, S. Tieute, which 
yields the subtle tiente poison, while, as 
the last and most deadly of the list, we 
find in South America the S. toxifera, the 
probable source of curare, or woorari 
poison.—Cuas. ATWoop. 
7 oo —___—__—_ 
NIGHT FLOWERING CEREUS. 

Cereus grandiflorus is a native of the 
Island of Jamaica, whence it was intro- 
duced in the year 1700. It is a creeping 
species with succulent stems, which are 
covered with spines, and perfectly desti- 
tute of leaves. The office of the leaves 
is supplied by the thick, five angled stem. 
It is a species of vigorous and rapid 
growth, and one that can be trained so as 
to cover a considerable space in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, where it will 
attain a height of about twenty-five feet 
if properly trained and liberally treated. 

Excepting in the greenhouse or con- 
servatory the cultivation of this species is 
seldom attempted, for out of flower it is 
anything but an attractive plant. Not- 
withstanding this fact, there is no plant 
more deserving of cultivation, the more 
especially as it can be so trained against 
the wall, rafters, or sides of the conserva- 
tory or greenhouse that it will occupy but 
little space. 

When the flowers first make their ap- 
pearance they appear as little, white, cot- 
tony buds, about as large as peas, on the 
angular ribs of the plant, the scales of the 
buds being entirely covered with long, 
soft, silky hairs, having the appear- 
ance of being closely matted together. 
The buds remain small for a considerable 
time, but very slowly and gradually en- 
large until within a few days of their de- 
velopment, when they increase rapidly in 
size. The flowers commence to expand 
about six o’clock in the evening, and by 
eight o’clock they are fully expanded; 
toward morning they commence to droop, 
and by sunrise there is nothing left to 
convey any idea of the superb beauty of 


this magnificent flower. Notwithstanding 
the short duration of the flower there is 
none that can equal it in beauty or make 
amore magnificent appearance. When 
fully expanded it is over a foot in diam- 
eter; in color the outside is of a dark 
brown, the inside having a yellowish tint. 
The petals are pure white, and immense 
numbers of thread-like stamens surround 
the style, and the air is laden for a con- 
siderable distance with delicious vanilla- 
like fragrance. In view of all these, one 
can well unite with the poet in saying, 
‘None but a fool could gaze on thee, 
And say, there is no God.” 

A plant with half a dozen or more of 
these superb flowers fully expanded is in- 
deed a sight never to be forgotten, and all 
who have a love for the beautiful, and the 
necessary facilities for the cultivation of 
this plant should by all means add it to 
their collection. 

It is a plant of comparatively easy cul- 
tivation, requiring a warm greenhouse 
temperature, (50°,) and little or no water 
during its season of rest, but it should be 
given a liberal supply during its season of 
growth. Good drainage is indispensable, 
and a compost consisting of one part well 
rotted manure, two-thirds well rotted 
sods and a liberal addition of lime rub- 
bish and bits of charcoal. Be careful not 
to over pot it, the pots should be as small 
as the size of the plants will admit. The 
best way to bring the plants into flower is 
to expose them to the open air all sum- 
mer; this treatment makes the shoots 
plump, and thus throws them into bloom. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings 
which after being taken off should be left 
to dry for ten or twelve days, or until 
they are shriveled, when they can be pot- 
ted and treated as advised for old plants. 
—Cnas. E. PARNELL, Queens, L. 1. 

+o 

GRAPES AND MILpEw.— My Grapes, 
this year, are entirely free from mildew, 
but some of my neighbors’ vines are af- 
fected with it. Why should it beso? I 
pruned my vines very carefully with a 
view to the amount of fruit they could 
safely carry, so that they should not set 
more than they were able to perfect. The 
result is the vines are unusually vigorous, 
the bunches are almost perfect, the ber- 
ries quite large, and they swelled so rap- 
idly as to surprise my neighbors. Is not 
over-cropping one cause of mildew ?—H. 
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A NATIVE GARDEN. of doing things; but on her promising to 
I want to tell the readers of the | attend to all that was to be done in fitting 
MoNTHLY about a garden made up wholly | up the yard she was allowed to have her 
of native shrubs, and have it understood | way. 
that we have the means of beauty at our; The house was built. It was not an or- 
own door, and that to have a beautiful | namental structure. It had a prim, bare 
garden does not necessitate the expendi- | look about it. But she knew how to 
ture of large sums of money, as many | cover up its lack of beauty by the beauty 
suppose. of nature. She went to the woods and 
This garden is the most distinctively | got vines. About the doors and windows 
American one | and at the corners of the house she plant- 
/ that I know, for | ed Virginia Creeper. She had studied 
/ it does not con- | the habits of the plant, and knew it would 
iL tain a single answer her purpose exactly. It was 
f beautiful, would grow rapid- 
ly, was hardy and would take 
care of itself. At first there 
were no verandahs, but she 
earned some money by 
teaching school, and had a 
porch built over the front 
door, a verandah added on 
the south, and one along the 
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specimen of foreign origin. You will | Wing. By them 


hear it spoken of in the neighborhood as | She _ planted 
“that beautiful place.” People who pass | the wild Cle- 
by it are charmed with it, and take away | Matis, or Vir- 
with them a sense of its beauty ; but they , gin’s Bower, 
would never notice anything in particular | of our Northern woods, and the Bitter- 
about one of our conventional gardens, | sweet, and trained them up the posts and 
because they repeat each other so closely | along the cornice of the verandah. The 
there is no individuality about them. | Virginia Creeper, being a more ambitious 
One is a type of all the others. grower, she left to cover the sides of the 

The presiding genius of this garden is | house, and clamber to the eaves and roof. 
a young woman. Her father came here, Then she turned her attention to the 
to make a home five or six years ago. | yard. The clumps of bushes I have spo- 
She urged him to leave some of the trees | ken of was really a thicket of young 
about the site chosen for a house, and he | Maples. Some of these she cut down, 
did so. “Some shrubs were also left at | and those left she trimmed into more 
one side, about which a wild grape had | symmetrical shape, taking care not to in- 
begun to clamber, and an old rock in one | jure the grape vine which had established 
corner of the yard. She had to work | itself there. She wound its branches in 
hard to accomplish her plan, for the idea | and out among the trees until she had an 
of leaving bushes and rocks “in the door | arbor that was perfectly charming, be- 
yard” was an innovation on the old way | cause it was so unlike all other arbors. 
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The great charm about it was its natural- 
ness, its simplicity. Under it, she con- 
structed rustic seats, and here, in the heat 
of the day the whole household came and 
found a cool and pleasant place to rest in. 

In one corner she planted Golden-rod 
and wild Asters. Here she met with op- 
position. Her father saw in them only 
the “weeds” he had waged war against 
from boyhood. “They grow in every 
pasture,” said he. ‘But they are none 
the less beautiful because of that,” she 
answered. “You have always seen them 
when they had to fight for existence. 
Wait, and see what they will do with a 
little encouragement.” 

About the rock, which was shaded by 
one of the largest trees in the yard, she 
planted Ferns. A Virginia Creeper soon 
clambered over the gray surface and al- 
most hid it in luxuriant foliage. Here 
and there under the trees she set shrubs 
that she found in the woods—wild Roses, 
Elders, Dogwood, Sumach. Whenever 
she came across anything that pleased 
her, she removed it to her garden. She 
followed no elaborate plan in its arrange- 
ment. Sheattempted no improvement on 
nature’s landscape gardening. She saw 
how things grew when Nature took them 
in hand, and she was wise enough to fol- 
low that artist’s examples as closely as 
possible. 

Well, the result! 

I wish I could tell you sothat you could 
see its beauty as vividly as I saw it last 
fall. I went there to stay two days, and I 
remained two weeks, and never wanted 
to goaway. The place had the atmos- 
phere of the wocds and the pasture lands 
about it. The trees stood tall and majes- 
tic, as forest trees always are, unlike the 
same kinds of trees when we plant them 
on the lawn. There was a wild strength 
and grace about them which belongs only 
to the tree that has grown up in the for- 
est. The Virginia Creeper had climbed 
to the eaves and over them to the chim- 
neys. The cornice was hidden by it. 
Harsh outlines were covered by its grace, 
and every corner was beautiful with foli- 
age. About the verandahs the Bittersweet 
had twined its little branches, and through 
its green leaves ripening clusters of scar- 
let fruit glowed like flowers. The Cle- 
matis had blossomed profusely, and its 
feathery seeds were interwoven with the 
leaves and berries of the Bittersweet. 
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The Golden-rod and Asters were out in 
brave array, and their corner of the yard 
was brilliant with color. The Symachs 
were gay as if fragments of a rainbow had 
fallen there. The Dogwood was laden 
with fruit, and the purple clusters of wild 
grapes were fair to see, if not to taste. 
The place was like no other I have ever 
seen. It hada quiet about it like that 
which nature keeps the secret of. It 
seemed as if the trees had kept it there, 
and nature, pleased by the loyalty my 
friend had shown her, had consented to 
make her dwelling there. 

“T wish you could have seen it in early 
summer,” said my friend. “The Dog- 
wood was a sheet of bloom, and the El- 
ders tried in vain to eclipse them. Then 
the Clematis had everything its own way 
for awhile. My Grape vine was as fra- 
grant as Mignonette. You know how I 
fought for it and the Maples. There isn’t 
one of the family that would part with 
them for any money now. We almost 
live there in the summer. And my wild 
Roses! They were not as showy as gar- 
den Roses, but they were so lovely, and 
sweet, sweet, sweet !” 

I passed the place in October. It was 
like fairy land in its splendor of ‘color. 
The Virginia Creeper was a mass of crim- 
son and brown, in strong contrast with 
the yellow Maples and russet Oaks. The 
purple clusters of the grapes showed 
through the branches of the golden 
Maples, and the effect was like that ofa 
beautiful autumn picture in which the ar- 
tist has been entirely true to nature. It 
lingered in the mind in the same way 
as do the recollections of such a picture. 

All this was done by a woman who had 
eyes to see the beautiful at her own door. 
It had cost her only time and labor. It 
has been a labor of love, and now she is 
yearly repaid a thousand fold. 

I have tried to give you an idea of this 
garden because I am an ardent lover of 
American shrubs and vines, and would 
like to get others interested in them. I 
want them to open their eyes and see 
that it is not necessary to go abroad for 
beautiful things. If they could see this 
garden they would be convinced, for it il- 
lustrates practically what I mean. It 
shows what can be done with the flowers 
of our woods and pastures. It is a ser- 
mon on the use of things we overlook as 
worthless, because we will not see how 
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much of beauty has been given to us, if 
we will only put out our hands and take 
it.—EBEN E. REXxForD, Shiocton, Wis. 
YO oo 
WOMEN FLORISTS. 

Every other woman one meets is anx- 
ious to make money, and yet women con- 
trive to avoid the most congenial, profit- 


able and healthful occupation of all, rais- 


ing fruits and flowers. Young women, 
destitute of glove and dress money, report 
dull sermons for the papers at fifty cents 
a column, run round in snow and wet 
to the fashion openings of supercilious 
milliners, or go shabby-genteel to rich 
women's parties, who treat them with the 
politeness of waiting maids, earning less 
than the average school teacher, and being 
of less consideration in the world than the 
compositor who sets their type. 

Or, the end of their ambition is to teach 
in ill-ventilated buildings, where they 
grow old and sharp with the worry of 
children and the exactions of school 
boards and partial parents, when they 
might be independent and blissful as Eve, 
living, like her, in a garden, and gaining 
strength, stamina and freshness from the 
elixir of sun and sweet air and roses as 
the years go by. The ideal life for a wo- 
man lies between house and garden, and 
whether housekeeper, writer, or artist, she 
needs daily hours of florist’s work to take 
her into the open air, and give her the re- 
freshment of the bloom and scent of 
plants. There is so little about florist’s 
work that is hard on the strength, and so 
much that is cheery and inspiring that it 
would be, if known, the favorite pursuit 
of women. The reason why so few at- 
tempt it, is because, tike most desirable 
work, it needs training and insight, and 
the girl who feels perfectly competent to 
write for a newspaper, or take charge of 
fifty children, would not know how to start 
a pot plant or rid a rose bush of red spiders. 

If you have a delicate girl of fourteen 
whose health you wish to establish, buy 
her a dozen plants, and two or three 
books, give her a bay window in the sun- 
shine and a garden border to begin with, 
and let her learn, step by step, how to 
raise plants. Let her go afternoons twice 
a week to the nearest florist’s greenhouse 
and learn the processes by actually help- 
ing to pot cuttings, mix earth and remove 
plants. You had better pay for florist’s 


classes, if you want to do her good. By 
the time she is old enough to take a pri- 
mary school at $600 a year, she will know 
how to manage a greenhouse and garden, 
which will give her in a few years more 
than any teacher ever makes. 

There is now a lady florist in Quincy, 
Mass., who, to indulge her own love of 
flowers and improve her health, built a 
small greenhouse and took the care of it 
and a garden beside. People wanted to 
buy flowers, and the business grew upon 
her hands till now she has four forcing 
houses, a fern house and large garden 
crowded with flowers, herbs and splendid 
fruit. She has three young women in 
training, who find it easy to do all the 
work of the place, the only other help 
being a boy in the busy season. The 
sight of Mrs. PAcKaRD's ornamental work 
in dwarf Cactus aud leaf plants, her thick- 
et of Roses and screens of Ivy, her Pears 
and Lawton Blackberries, and the Fern 
house, draperied with clouds of greenery 
which is the pride of her heart, would 
lead any unoccupied woman to resolve to 
devote herself to floriculture, or, if they 
didn’t, a glimpse of the elegant toilet and 
charming indulgences with which the for- 
tunate florist is able to surround herself, 
would. I doubt if a woman can makea 
steady $3000 a year more surely or agree- 
ably than by cultivating an acre of land, 
one-third under glass. 

To come to the other extreme from this 
highly successful example, the first florist 
I ever knew was a sewing woman, who 
raised a few choice Roses in her windows 
and sold them to add to the pittance she 
earned by making shirts, and my first 
Monthly Rose was bought from her. 
That gardening pays every where was 
shown by the success of a German wo- 
man, out on a newly settled prairie in 
Wisconsin, twenty years ago. Her hus- 
band, a nursery gardener, was struck with 
paralysis, when his stout hearted wife 
took up the business, and made it support 
them well for years. Ina neighborhood, 
twenty miles from market and where 
houses were a mile apart, she raised all 
the seeds and plants in demand, all the 
Onion and Cabbage seed, Cabbage and 
Tomato plants, Pie Plant and Horse 
Radish roots, Currant and Blackberry 
sets and Strawberries. People stocking 
new gardens for fifteen miles around 


lessons than for doctor's bills or German | went to CHRISTINA JOHNSON for these 
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things, and while they were about it were 
often tempted to add a Flowering Cur- 
rant and Prairie Rose, a Pzony root and 
Snowball for the door yard. When the 
taste for improving homes is on the in- 
crease, flowers and shrubs are among the 
must-haves of a family, and there is a 
good business in supplying them. 

Every established florist knows of mod- 
est ventures made by women which ad- 
vanced to gratifying success. I can recall 
more than one in a small way, like the 
two old maid sisters, who kept a green- 
house built from the sitting room of the 
old homestead, which, added to their 
slender income for years, and the quarter 
acre of Amaranths, which brought in most 
of an old woman’s spending money, to 
keep her in the long winter. The “ fern 
farm,” in Connecticut, which supplies the 
trade in the region is largely known to 
enthusiastic cultivators, and there were 
the two friends, one a school teacher, the 
other a needle-woman, who went to 
Michigan and made themselves a home 
and an independence, with a capital of 
$300 oft a fruit farm, worked, all save the 
plowing and harrowing, by their own 
hands. That $300 capital will be as hard 
to raise as a mill-stone tied around a wo- 
man’s neck, so train your daughters to 
earn and save it, little by little, from the 
sale of her first Roses and Carnations, 
her Climbing Ferns and Lemon plants, 
before she is in pinching need of a liveli- 
hood anda home. Better sell the Lilies 
and Carnations raised from her own gar- 
den than the roses from her cheeks, in 
wasting toil or loveless marriage. 

The constant care, the minute supervi- 
sion, the gentle, ceaseless efforts called 
for by a greenhouse or garden are a good 
training for character, and the florist who 
reads French and Belgian journals, cor- 
responds with foreign cultivators, and 
studies earth and air for the processes of 
horticulture, ranks any profession alive. 
By the memories of JoHN BARTRAM 
Evetyn, of the “Sylva,” Sir THOMAS 
More, who loved his garden more dearly 
than the Royal Palace, and by such 
names in our own time as DowniNG and 
ARNOLD and Dr. JoHn A. WaRDER, and 
that gentle, alert and studious President 
of the Pomological Society, MARSHALL P. 
WILbeR, florists and horticulturists should 
learn to revere their calling as the first and 
finest of all in the world.—Susan POWER. 


THE UNFRUITFUL TREE. 


There stood in a beautiful garden 
A tall and stately tree, 

Crowned with its shining leafage 
It was wondrous fair to see; 

But the tree was always fruitless, 
Never a blossom grew 

On its long and fruitless branches, 
The whole bright season through. 


The lord of the garden saw it, 
And he said, when the leaves were sere, 
“Cut down this tree, so worthless, 
And plant another here. 
My garden is not for beauty 
Alone, but for fruit, as well, 
And no barren tree must cumber 
The place in which I dwell." 


The gardener heard in sorrow, 
For he loved the barren tree, 

As we love some things about us 
That are only fair to see. 

“ Leave it one season longer, 
Only one more, I pray,” 

He pleaded, but the master 
Was firm, and answered, “ Nay.” 


Then the gardener dug about it, 
And cut its roots apart, 
And the fear of the fate before it 
Struck home to the poor tree's heart. 
Faithful and true to his master, 
Yet loving the tree so well. 
The gardener toiled in sorrow 
Till the stormy evening fell. 


“ To-morrow,” he said, “I will finish 
The task that I have begun ;” 

But the morrow was wild with tempest, 
And the work remained undone. 

And through all the long, bleak winter 
There stood the desolate tree, 

With the cold, white snow about it, 
A sorrowful thing to see. 


At last, the sweet spring weather, 
Made glad the hearts of men, 

And the trees in the lord’s fair garden 
Put forth their leaves again. 

“] will finish my task to-morrow,” 
The busy gardener said, 

And thought, with a thrill of sorrow, 
That the beautiful tree was dead. 


The lord came into his garden 
At an early hour next day, 

And then to the task unfinished 
The gardener led the way; 

And lo! all white with blossoms, 
Fairer than ever to see, 

In its promise of coming fruitage, 
There stood the beautiful tree. 


“It is well,” said the lord of the garden, 
And he and the gardener knew 
That out of its loss and trial 
Its promise of fruitfulness grew. 
It is so with some lives that cumber, 
For a time, the Lord’s domain ; 
Out of trial and mighty sorrow 
There cometh a countless gain, 
And fruit for the Master's harvest 
Is borne of loss and pain. 


—E. E.R. 
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“NOTES: 


DRACZENAS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

A person who is at present a resident 
of New Zealand writes to The Garden an 
account of a trip taken in the wild parts 
of that country for the purpose of collect- 
ing seeds of the native plants and learn- 
ing something about them. We quote 
the following giving us a conception of 
the appearance in its native land of 
Dracena australis, a species now well 
known in culivation. 
the settlers name Cabbage Palm. 

“This dotted over the sides of hills and 
gullies in all sizes, from the single stem- 
med small plant which might be grown in 
a pot to the huge candelabra-shaped tree 
30 feet high, imparts a singular un-Eng- 
lish tone to the landscape. Old trees 
send up huge trusses of white flowers, the 
panicles being often 3 and 4 feet long and 
much branched. 
ans crowned with long panicles of fruit, 
but, owing to the branchless character of 
the stems, it is somewhat difficult to reach 
fruit and flower. This is a very favorite 
plant with colonists; they like to have 
them dotted over their grounds as a re- 
lief to conifers and deciduous trees. 
Grown in pots in a young state, this Dra- 
cena makes a grand appearance amongst 
Ferns and other fine foliaged plants, and 
as it is extremely hardy, growing quite up 
into the alpine districts, and as easy to 
strike as a piece of potato, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining a stock of it if only 
one strong plant be secured. Here, 
where large trees of it may be found in 
any gully or piece of waste bush, one has 
only to hack a tree up into pieces one 
foot long, and each piece will send up 
one, two or three strong crowns. I should 
hesitate, however, to plant it out in the 
open ground among Ferns, for I find that 
its long fleshy white roots quite dry up 


and exhaust a considerable circle of the 
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This plant he says | 


I observed some veter- , 


‘ground around the tree; but planted 
| amongst plants that can hold their own 
against it, I do not know of any plant 
which contributes more to give variety to 
the shrubbery or pleasure ground.” 
——_———— 


THE VICTORIA WATER LILY. 


The Garden notices that the great 
Water-Lily, Victoria regia, is now in 
flower both at Kent and at Regent’s Park, 
London. “Both plants are fairly devel- 
oped this year, having enormous leaves 
and huge blossoms, which appear in quick 
succession. Those who at one time 
thought the Victoria deteriorating on ac- 
count of the plants being propagated con- 
tinuously from home-saved seeds would 
probably modify their opinion on seeing 
these fine plants.” It is a long time since 
we have heard of this water-lily being 
cultivated in this country. When shall it 


be seen again here ? 
—_—_—— oe 


NaTIONAL RosE SHow.—At the exhi- 
bition in London of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, July 4th, the silver medal 
for the best Hybrid Perpetual Rose in the 
show was awarded for Madame Gabriel 
Luizet; Souvenir d’Elise took a simi- 
lar medal as the best Tea; and Triomphe 
de Rennes, another, as the best Noisette. 

oo 

Honors To A HortTIcutturist.—It is 
a pleasure to note that on July last the 
decorations of the “Legion of Honor” 
were conferred on HENRI VILMORIN, 
seedman, horticulturist and writer on 
horticultural and agricultural subjects. 
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THE people of Kingston, Jamaica, are 
fond of flowers. Many are Rose fanciers. 
Teas and Noisettes succeed admirably, 
flowering continually ; but they want the 
Hybrid Perpetuals,and these do not bloom 
well with whatever care they receive. 
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A GREAT PLANT. differing as widely from these as they 

Those of our readers who are aware | from one another, and which is here 
of the very diverse forms assumed | represented. Itis known as Puya gigas. 
by the different species of that very | The following account is by Epouarp 
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A DAUDENARPE — 


interesting natural family of plants, the | ANDRE, the well known French horticul- 
Bromeliacez, to which belong the Pine | tulist, botanist and writer. 

Apple, and the so-called gray moss that “On May 2, 1876, I left Pasto to cross the 
grows on the trees at the South, will not | eastern Cordilleras and explore the Lake 
be surprised to learn of still another form | Cocha, a subalpine lake to the south of 
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Columbia, whence rises the Rio Guamues, 
one of the principal tributaries of the 
Amazon. I will now therefore only give 
an account of one of the plant discoveries 
then made. We were proceeding on our 
way in file through water up to our knees, 
in the midst of rushes, which form a vast 
marshy circle round the Cocha, and be- 
tween the small hillocks, on which Cas- 
sias, Osmunda cinnamomea, and pretty 
rosy Cardamines grow, when I suddenly 
perceived rising up before mea kind of 
mast like a telegraph post set up in this 
singular landscape. Having approached 
it, I found it to be a gigantic Bromeliad, 
the strangest that any botanist had ever 
seen; on small hillocks, just out of the 
swampy ground, rise up, or rather spread 
out, rosettes of sharp-pointed hard leaves, 
of a green color and white and furry 
underneath, provided with formidable 
black spurs diversely hooked. From the 
centre of the leaves sprung the stem, 
varying from 20 ft. to 30 ft. in height; the 
color a grayish black, covered with wool, 
which was most abundant at the top. 
This wool protects the flowers from the 
inclemency of a zone, the altitude of 
which is more than 3000 metres (10,000 ft.) 
above sea level. The disposition of the 
flowers on the stalk gave it the appearance 
of an enormous club. I did not see the 
flowers, but I was assured by the natives 
they were very beautiful, being at first 
white, and then passing to rose and violet 
before fading away. I had already met 
in the Cordilleras many species of Puya, 
from the occurrence of P. lanuginosa 
(Schult.), with flowers of blue or verdi- 
gris, to P. chilensis, with yellow outside 
petals, but nothing of the kind had been 
so striking to my eye either for size, 
habit, or manner of flowering as this Puya. 

“Several months after this, when at 
Lima, M. RarmonpI, the Peruvian travel- 
ler, spoke to me of another giant Brome- 
liad which he had discovered in the de- 
partment of Ancachs. This plant, which 
grew in the Puebrada de Cashapampa, 
and on the road from Huinac to Cajamar- 
quilla, not far from the little town of 
Huaraz, had stems 33% feet in height 
(nine metres), and its flowers, which were 
disposed in panicles, he reckoned at not 
less than 8,000 on each stalk. He found 
it at an altitude of 3,800 metres above the 
sea level. M. RArmMonopt’s plant is still 
unknown to botanists.” 
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Some person of wealth and ability, and 
so disposed, could undertake, somewhere 
at the South, the cultivation of this plant, 
giving it suitable temporary protection in 
winter by glass, with the prospect of hav- 
ing a sight when it comes into flower 
which would cause plant-lovers to make 
a pilgrimage to it from all directions. 

It has already been introduced into 


France. 
i 


DEsTRUCTIVE Funcus.— A_ strange 
malady now affects the foliage bedding 
plants in France and other parts of 
Europe. Itisa minute Fungus that shows 
itself only in the greenhouses and espec- 
ially in the propagating beds, attacking 
and destroying the cuttings. According 
to The Revue Horticole the plants that 
have suffered most from this affection are 
the Achyranthes, Alternanthera, Chrysan- 
themum, Coleus, Gnaphalium, Begonias, 
etc. Some gardeners have even given up 
propagating the latter. No remedy is 
known for the affection, although every 
known means have been tried to arrest it. 

EE 

A Larce Cockscoms.—A Cockscomb 
grown this season is noticed by The 
Garden as of remarkable size. ‘The 
plant is dwarf, not more than nine inches 
high, and very stout and vigorous; the 
broad-crested flowerhead, which meas- 
ures fourteen inches along the top is sur- 
rounded by healthy green foliage, which 
shows the bright crimson of the plush-like 
comb off to advantage. The gardener 
who raised it had nearly a hundred plants 
as fine as this one. 
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Darwin MEMORIAL.—The committee 
having in charge the fund for the Darwin 
Memorial announced at a meeting held 
the last of June that subscriptions -had 
been promised or received to the amount 
of nearly £2,500. The memorial is to 
take the form of a statue in marble and it 
is desired that it shall stand in the large 
hall of the British Museum at South Ken- 
sington. 

THE AmMSDEN PeEacH.—This valuable 
early variety of American origin is com- 
ing into great favor in France where in 
some localities it is fruiting in considera- 
ble quanties, bearing large crops. It is 
probable that it will be planted quite ex- 
tensively in that country. 
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INQUIRIES AND ADVICE. 


This is the first year I have ever taken your 
MaGazink, but I begin to think that it is almost in- 
dispensable for any one who cultivates flowers in any 
way, as every number teaches amateurs, especially 
like myself, something new and necessary to be 
known. I wish to ask a few questions, hoping for 
an answer soon. 

1. In the spring of 1881 I set out a Clematis Jack- 
manii, with the understanding that it was perfectly 
hardy. It grew about six feet, and had a few flowers, 
but last spring the new growth was all dead, and it 
had to start anew again. Now, am I to understand 
that the root only is hardy? Ifso, lam disappointed 
in it, for it is such a beauty that I want it to attain a 
much larger growth than it can do in one season. 

2. What ails my Fuchsias? Last summer, at about 
this time, their leaves commenced falling until nearly 
every leaf was off. They were then on a south 
piazza, in partial shade. This summer I have lett 
them in my bay window facing south, but do not 
allow the hot sun to shineonthem. The soil is light, 
being chip dust mixed with a little manure. I 
sprinkle the foliage quite often, and yet, in spite of 
all my efforts, the leaves are again beginning to drop 
off. Now, what canI do? 1 do so admire Fuchsias, 
but one without leaves is an unsightly object, and I 
don’t know but I shall banish them from my collec- 
tion unless they behave better. 

3. My Achania does nicely during the summer, but 
nearly as soon as I bring it into the house the leaves 
begin to turn yellow and drop off. On examining 
with a small microscope, which I have, I will find 
the axils of the leaves quite covered with very mi- 
nute, transparent objects, resembling eggs, but can 
not find that they ever hatch, or change into any 
thing else. I have washed the plants in ammonia 
water, sulphur water, put sulphur into the dirt, and, 
in fact, tried every thing I could think of, but it all 
seems to do no good. Can you tell me what to do? 
If you will kindly answer these questions you will 
confer a great favor on a lover of flowers. 

I would say to those who are troubled with the 
little flies about their piznts in the winter, that since 
I have commenced using separate saucers with my 
pots, and taken to watering my plants from the bot- 
tom, by filling the saucers with boiling water, I am 
not troubled with the little flies, and I think the 
plants do much better watered in this wav than by 
Pouring the water on the top.— Mrs. K. A. L., 
Vestal, N. Y. 


The wood of the Clematis Jackmanii . 


will bear the cold of our winters, but in 

the case mentioned it may not have been 

well ripened when the cold weather came, 
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| side. 


Still, our practice is every season to prune 
away the wood of the previous year. 


' The new growth is then very much more 


vigorous and the flowers larger. We do 
not advise this to be done in all cases, 
and one can prune more or less as may 
be found most desirable. 

The Fuchsia likes a slight shade and a 
cool soil, and then, provided with mois- 
ture, it will stand as high a temperature 
as may prevail. In both of the cases 
mentioned the pots were exposed to a dry 
air that licked up from the sides of the 
pot all the moisture as fast as it could 
pass through the pores from the soil in- 
Place the plants in the open, a 
little shady, such a place as the north 
side of a house furnishes, and there is no 
fear but they will do all one may expect 
from them. If they are to remain on the 
piazza, or the window sill, the pots should 
be sunk up to the rim in a box of soil 
which can be kept moist; then, if the 
drainage is kept open, they will hold their 
foliage and flourish. 

The little white particles on the foliage 
of Achania are not detrimental. They 
consist of a waxy substance secreted by 
the leaves, and indicate health and vigor. 
No attempt should be made to remove 


them. 
—> 


THE CATALPA AT THE WEST. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 
states that he planted quite a number of 
small trees of Catalpa speciosa three 
years ago along the first three hundred 
miles of the Unicn Pacific railway, and 
that now quite a number of them are 
from three to four inches in diameter and 
but one has died. He says they are as 
easily transplanted as any of the Poplars. 
Five hundred seedlings were planted 
three hundred miles west of the Missouri 
River, and have done well. 
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A TRAILING PLANT. 


I enclose a slip of a plant that I have. Noone here 
can tell me the name of it. Please give the name in 
your next number of the MAaGaziINE. It is full of 


bloom now, and the flower is like a very small Morn- 
ing Glory, of a pale blue color. It is a trailing vine. 
Mrs. E. K., Plattevilin, Wis. 

The specimen sent is Convolvulus 
Mauritanicus, a very pretty and useful 


CONVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS. 


basket and vase plant. It is propagated 
by seeds and cuttings, and is of the 
easiest culture. 
—_————--2 
ROSES. 

I wish to know if I can keep my La France Rose 
through the winter with the same treatment I give 
my Jacqueminot Roses? Also, 1 have two Roses 
bought for Sydonie several years ago, which, though 
growing well, and wintering well, have never bloom- 
ed or even budded. Can anything be done to make 
them bloom? My other Roses have done well. 

A sure and swift destructive to the white flies and 
Thrips on plants, is to shower them with tepid water, 
into which has been stirred some animal oil or even 
melted lard. It does not injure plants in the least. 
Please answer in September, and oblige an old sub- 
scriber—Mrs. A. L. P., Hanover, N. H. 

Unfortunately we do not know what 
treatment the said Jacqueminot Roses re- 
ceive in winter; but in the climate of 
New Hampshire both kinds will need to 
be well protected, either with leaves, 
straw, earthing up, or in some way that is 
as effectual. In that case there will be no 
difficulty in wintering La France there. 

The flowerless Roses inquired about 
we should lay down as carefully as possi- 
ble, protecting them throughout the 
whole length of shoots; in spring give 
them little or no pruning, and try them 
another season. If they should bloom, 
and it should be decided to retain them, 


their new growth can be pinched in while 
in foliage, but no pruning given while the 
plants are in a dormant state. 

—_—_—_— 


DAHLIAS, LILIES AND CANNAS. 

What distance apart is it proper to plant Dahlias, 
Lilies and Amaryllis ? 

In planting Iris in clumps of three or four, how 
deep and how far apart should be the bulbs, and how 
great the distance between the groups ? 

In massing Cannas, how far apart should the plants 
be set, and which are the best varieties for the pur- 
pose? 

Are the bulbs of Cannas and Lilies too bulky to 
send by mail ?—SusscriBer, Greenville, Miss. 

Dahlias appear to best advantage when 
they are set singly in conspicuous places, 
wherever they will make the most show. 
The same remark applies to Lilies and 
the Amaryllis, and any regular or formal 
manner of planting them should be avoid- 
ed. If it is necessary, for any cause, to 
plant them near each other, we should 
keep them two feet apart, at least. 

In massing Cannas, two feet is a good 
distance to observe. Among the best va- 
rieties of this plant may be mentioned C. 
Warsczewiczii, C. compacta elegantissima, 
S. Selowii, C. Nepalensis and C. robusta. 

Canna roots and Lily bulbs may be sent 
by mail, but the quantity and distance 
must be considered when it is to be de- 
cided whether to send by mail or express. 


$< 
PAEONY NOT BLOOMING. 


A friend of mine, who with his wife, takes consid- 
erable interest in your MAGAZINE, has a choice 
Peony that produces pink blossoms. It has not 
bloomed this year, and he wishes you to give, if pos- 
sible, a reason therefor, or to know if any variety of 
Peony blooms only once in two years.—J. E. M., 
Chicago, fl. 

It is often the case with perennial 
plants that they bloom so much one year 
that it requires an intervening year for 
them to recover vigor sufficient to allow 
them to produce another crop. Flower- 
ing, and especially seed-bearing, are se- 
vere tests of the vitality of many plants, 
and, when it is excessive, they are so 
weakened, that time is required for the 
recovery of their ordinary strength. This 
condition is especially noticeable with 
fruit trees that bear large crops on alter- 
nate years. But a diminished vitality is 
not always due to excessive blooming or 
seed bearing; it may result from exces- 
sive heat and drought, and from cold and 
wet weather, and from plants occupying 
a soil that is unsuited to them, either on 
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account of too much moisture with a 
heavy, undrained subsoil, or too dry a lo- 
cation, according to their peculiar needs, 
and also from other causes. 

If the plant here mentioned has hither- 
to flourished, it will be best to allow it to 
remain, loosen the soil about it to admit 
of freer passage of the air through it, and 
spread:some good rottenmanure about it, 
and then leave it all winter. In spring it 
will, no doubt, exhibit its gratitude. 

So a SS 


BEGONIA—POTTING SOIL. 

Will you please inform me through the MAGAZINE 
the proper mode of treatment for Begonia Rex; the 
variety I have is Louis Chretien. What country is 
it a native of, and what kind of soil does it require? 

Across the sjreet from where we live there is a fine 
grove, the soil under is a fine, black loam. Would 
that be good to pot plants in?—Mrs. J. P. L., Cen- 
ter Harbor, N. H. 

Begonia Rex is a native of the province 
or territory of Assam, in India. Its treat- 
ment, and that of its hybrid descendants, 
of which Louis Chretien is one, is what 
may be described, in a word, as that of a 
warm greenhouse. The soil may consist 
of. leaf mold, good fibrous loam or well 
rotted sods, and old manure in equal 
parts, with an addition of a small quantity 
of sand. 

The black loam, if mixed with some 
rotted sods, old manure and sand, would 
probably suit most plants. 

ed 
COLD-FRAMES— PANSIES—ROSES. 

Will you please answer the tollowing questions 
threugh the columns of the MAGAZINE? 

How is the proper way to make a cold-frame? 

Will Pansies that are just coming from the seed 
now live over winter in a cold-frame, and be good 
plants in the spring ? 

What variety of Roses are best fora lawn? What 
kind will live through the winter in this climate out- 
doors, and will they blossom in the winter ?—S. B. 
M., Courtland, ll. 
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A cold frame is only a box frame cover- 
ed with a sash. It should be placed in a 
protected situation on a piece of well 
drained, rich, light mold. 


Young Pansy plants protected as pro- 
posed will be in prime condition in spring, 
and commence very early to bloom. 

The hardiest Roses are what are called 
Summer Roses, and the Hybrid Perpetu- 
als, and they are therefore most suitable 
for the lawn. Some of the China and 
Bourbon Roses, if well protected, may be 
wintered out’ in Northern Illinois, but 
there is always some danger attending it. 
For pot culture, the Monthly Roses, 
China, Noisettes, Bourbon and Teas, are 
most suitable, and of these there is a great 
variety to be found described in the cat- 
alogues, and from which one may select 
to please fancy. 

a Ae ee een 
HOOF PARINGS. 


Will yeu please tell me in the next number of your 
MAGAZINE how to prepare the trimmings of the 
horse hoof from the blacksmith shop for my plants. 
Please tell me the easiest way.—Mrs. E. C. B., Fair 
Haven, O. 

There is no better way to use the ma- 
terial inquired about than to compost it 
with stable or cow manure and sods and 
vegetable matter of any kind; keep all in 
a compact mass under cover for a year 
before using it. Do not allow it to heat 
much, but turn it occasionally to prevent 
it, and give water enough to keep it moist 
if it should appear to be too dry. When 
ready for use it should be soft and mellow 
and cut tike old cheese. The hoof par- 
ings will not, however, wholly combine 
their substance with the rest in the period 
named, but will remain a constant source 
of fertility in the soil for several years. 


— 
SUNFLOWER SEED. 


A writer in the National Farmer says: 
“A half pint of seed given to a horse 
with his other feed, each morning and 
night, will keep him in better health and 
better spirited than he will be without it, 
while his hair will be brighter. When a 
saddle horse is required to be particular- 
ly sprightly, he may be given a pint of 
Sunflower seed with his oats at night, and 
half as much in the morning ; he will be 
found more antic and sprightly, through 
the day, and consequently, be more pleas- 
ant to the rider. I have seen this course 
pursued with horses to make them antic, 
that were to go on parade, on occasions 
of town and county trainings, in early 
times; after a little use horses become 
very fond of eating Sunflower seed.” 
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BUTTON BUSH. | 


Accompanying this you will receive a parcel con- | 
taining .. small branch of a wild flowering shrub, of | 
which I would like to learn the name. The blossom | 
is perfecily round, like a clover head, each division 
a perfect flower, with stamens and pistils ; it is rather 
a dead white, but continues in bloom for a long time: 
If you should consider this worth attention, please 
namethe shrub inthe MAGAzINE.—S. E.S., Berea, O. 


The shrub is the Button Bush, Cephal- 
anthus occidentalis. It grows with a sin- 


CEPHALANTHUS OCCIDENTALIS. 


gle stem in tree form. The leaves are 
opposite and about three inches in length, 
of firm substance, clean and pretty. The 
flowers are in round heads, and are nearly 
an inch in diameter. This plant is quite 
hardy, and grows in most parts of the 
country. We regard it as a very hand- 
some shrub, and one that might often be 
used to advantage as a lawn specimen. 
SS 2 


THE DUCHESS PEAR. 


Every one who wishes to have pears, 
should get this valuable variety. After 
an experience of twenty-five years in 
growing pears, I have seldom known a 
tree of this variety die from blight, while 
nearly all of the others suffer very seri- 
ously. The Gloutmorceau, Bartlett, 
Beurre Diel, Louise Bonne de Jersey and 
others have proven a failure here in West 
Tennessee. This old and excellent fruit 
has alone stood the test and brought 
annual returns of the finest fruit. I find 
it lives as well on quince as standard 
stock ; but as it bears easily on pear stock 
I would advise persons to try the stan- 
dard, as the tree grows larger and bears 
more fruit—A. H.B., Brownsville, Tenn. 


THE CAPE POND-WEED. 

WILLIAM FALCONER of the Botanic 
Gardens at Cambridge, states that Apo- 
nogeton distachyon, the Cape Pond- 
Weed, as it is called, is hardy there, hav- 
ing lived in a shallow pond three or four 
feet deep since the fall of 1878. The 
clump of plants is growing stronger every 
year, and this season twenty-three blos- 
soms were borne among the numerous 
leaves. 


The flowers are pure white and as fra- 
grant as the Heliotrope. 

In the house one can grow it if desired, 
and bloom it in the winter. Take a dish 
three or four inches deep, and half fill it 
with turfy loam in which plant the root; 
now place over the soil a covering of 
gravel or coarse sand, to hold the soil in 
place and prevent it from soiling the 
water, and then fill the dish with water, 
and keep the dish where the water will 


not freeze. 
— 


THE PEWAUKEE APPLE. 


The Home Farm, of Augusta, Maine, 
tells of eating the Pewaukee Apple on 
July 20th, thus showing it to be a longer 
keeper than is usually claimed for it; but 
at that time it was “tasteless and devoid 
of flavor.” So it outlasts its usefulness. 
A correspondent of the same journal 
says: “I have proved the Pewaukee 
apple. It is not more than half iron clad, 
far inferior to the Wagener or Baldwin. 
A great bearer in odd years when grafted 
in the Crab apple tree limbs; far inferior 
to the Fameuse and no hardier, and no 
better keeper. It is the size and shape of 
the R. I. Greening and has a gray bloom 
like the Blue Pearmain. I have grafted 
mine to King of Tompkins County, this 
spring.” 


> 

A New WuiTE GrapeE.—A new hardy 
white grape called the Empire State will 
probably be brought out this season. It 
is one of Mr. J. H. RickeTT’s seedlings, 
with a mixture of Hartford Prolific and 
Clinton in its composition. 
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WINTER BLOOMING PLANTS. 


In reply to F. H. S. in the July issue, al- 
low me to give my experience in regard 
to winter blooming plants. I have only 
ordinary windows and common rooms, 
which are so small that I keep the doors 
open all the time between them, thus ad- 
mitting to them the most light, air and 
moisture. 
tepid water once a week if possible, and 
never allow more than two weeks to pass 
without this bath, as, even with plenty of 
steam in the rooms, they will lack for 
moisture and the blossom buds will blast ; 
besides, the under surface of the leaf re- 
quires the moisture more than the upper, 
so that a common sprinkling does not 
answer the purpose. The plants should 
not be crowded in the windows, nor more 
than one shelf in the middle of the win- 
dow, and one at the edge of the sill. I 
place oil cloth on the shelves, thus pro- 
tecting the sill of the window and the top 
ofthe sash. It is best to have but one 
row of pots, so that the sun may strike 
the pot on one side, and the heat of the 
room on the other. Let us now think of 
the plants. <A nice Begonia rubra, will 
blossom all the year round if given good 
rich earth. I put rotted chip soil in the 
bottom of the pot and fill up with a com- 
part of well rotted manure two parts, and 
sand one part; cow manure is better than 
any other. The sand should be clean, 
clear crystals, and not a yellow clayey 
sand. This compost answers also for most 
all other plants. I have had plants of 
Begonia rubra begin to bloom as soon as 
the slips were rooted, but pinch out the 
blossom buds thus preventing their 
blooming until they are nicely rooted and 
the plant strong. The plants should 
never be allowed to become dry but the 
earth kept so that it will be tike damp- 
leaf mold, in the shaded woods. Gera- 
niums I get from the green house in Feb- 
ruary or March, if I do not have the plants 
of my own. In June, having them in four 
inch pots, if they are five or six inches 
high, I plunge them outside ; but, if less, 
I keep them growing until they are large 
enough to put into four inch pots, putting 
charcoal in small pieces in the bottom of 
the pot, and then the rich earth; let them 
be well watered when put into the ground. 
The best place to plunge them is on the 
north side of a tight, high board fence in 
good, rich soil. After this time I keep all 


I plunge all plants in a pail of | 


blossom buds pinched off them until 
within a month of the time that bloom is 
wanted. A month must be allowed from 
the time a bloom is wanted for the trusses 


_to develop. After the plants have com- 


menced to bloom, plenty of blossoms can 
be had all the season by the use of proper 
fertilizers. I do not water Geraniums as 
much as Begonias and they are placed on 
the lower shelf. Begonias, Lantanas, 
Heliotrope and Coleus are given the 
upper shelf, or brackets. The following 
is my selection of winter blooming Gera- 
niums: Amelia Baltet, M. Pasteur, Ern- 
est Lauth, Mrs. James Vick, Guillian, 
Mangilli, J. T. Kirtland, Depute Ancelon, 
Sylphide, Depute Berlet, Mad. Gunthert, 
Depute Varay, M. Deriard, Simon Delaux, 
Delobel, J. H. Klippart, L’Avenir, Asa 
Gray. For foliage varieties I select Hap- 
py Thought, Black Hawk or S. P. Wake- 
lee, Crystal Palace Gem or Battersea Park 
Gem. These give a bright window. 
Speciosa and Spotted Gem Coleus are 
hardy enough to do well on the upper 
shelf, with Geraniums on the lower shelf. 
The plants should not be allowed to run 
up so that they become leggy; by pinch- 
ing them back occasionally they are kept 
compact.—ONE WHO LovEs FLowERs. 


—_— 
POISONING WITH POISON IVY. 


Dr. BENJAMIN Epson of Brooklyn, has 
had much experience with cases of pois- 
oning by Poison Ivy, Rhus Toxicoden- 
dron. He is familiar with alkali and 
other washes usually employed in their 
treatment and considers them of little, if 
any, value. He has treated some severe 
cases, he states in the Jedical Record, 
with fluid extract of Gelsemium with 
uniformly the best results. As most of 
our readers are aware, Gelsemium is the 
Yellow Jessamine of the South. 

The extract was employed in a wash 
made by mixing together a half drachm 
of Carbolic acid, two drachms of the fluid 
extract of Gelsemium, one half-ounce of 
Glycerine and four ounces of water. 
With this cloths were kept moistened 
and applied to the parts affected. Two 
drops cf the fluid extract of Gelsemium 
was also given internally every three 
hours. Some cases were also treated with 
the same mixture with the carbolic acid 
omitted, and these yielded no_ less 
promptly than the others. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


We moved to good old York state some forty years ago, 

And on a little clearing we tried to “ hoe our row,” 

Our house was but a cabin of logs with mud chinked in, 

With chimney on the outside, big as a granary bin ; 

We tried to make it home-like—wife, I remember well, 

Trained Morning Glories round the door ; and oft I’ve heard her tell 
How “ Morning Glories ” saved her life—they took her back again 
To the old days when she tended flowers at home, way down in Maine, 
So, whenever she grew home-sick-like, she’d spend an hour or so 
Just trainin’ with those runnin’ vines and watchin’ of ’em grow, 

And it always sort ’o made it seem,—I’ve often heard her say, 

With flowers a bloomin’ that house seemed not quite so far away. 


Well, years passed on, and soon we had a frame house of our own; 
And a man could not be prouder of a grand five-story stone 

Than we were of our bran new house—we fixed it up right well 
With a painted paling round it; and, after quite a spell, 

We had a gravelled pathway a leadin’ to the gate, 

And on each side, a flower-bed, all nice and trim and straight, 

And in the beds wife planted some Touch-me-not’s and Phlox, 
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“ Sweet Williams,” Tansy,” “Poppies” and some gorgeous “ Hollyhocks.” 
We thought we were fixed splendid; but time and change creep on, 
And that wee house we thought so grand and those flower-beds are gone. 


And in its stead a “ cottage ” stands “just slinging on the style,” 

And this new house will do us now, I guess, a good long while. 

There's dormer windows in the roof—bay-window in the wing, 

And cosy porches here and there, and all that sort of thing ; 

The walks go winding in and out among .he shady trees, 

And every turn will bring you where there’s something new to please, 

An arbor or a summer house, a trellis or a vine; 

And, best of all, I tell you, friend, its all wife’s work and mine. 

Yes, wife still has her posies, oh! you should have seen me stare 

The first time that she asked me out to see her new “ partarre ;” 

That's what she calls her flower-bed now; but I can’t pretend to say 

What posies now she plants in them—could’nt name ’em in a day. 

The cost has not been great, most was love and right good will; 

A few cents here and there—with taste—has helped to fill the bill. 

But this I know the Rose, that twines and blooms around the door, 

Helps make our home the cosy place we all love more and more, 

And as it clambers in and out it seems, this sunny weather, 

To bind more closely to our home our loving hearts together. 

There's not a corner round the place but has its mem’ry; why! 

There's more about this place, my friend, than all your gold could buy. 

The very birds it seems to me sing here with happiest tone; 

There’s not a place in all the world so dear as “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Mrs. Juuia M. Kiink, Princeville, Illinois. 


LEGEND OF THE ROSE. 


—Ah, lady! list my tale ; 
I was the summer’s fairest pride, 
The nightingale’s betrothed bride; 
In Shiraz’s bowers I sprang to birth 
When love first lighted on the earth; 
And then my pure inodorous blossom, 
Blooming on its thorny tree, 
Was snowy as it’s mother’s bosom, 
Rising from the emerald sea. 
Young love, rambling through the wood, 
Found me in my solitude, 
Bright with dew and freshly blown, 
And trembling to the zephyr’s sighs. 
But as he stood to gaze upon 
‘The living gem with raptured eyes, 


It chanced a bee was busy there, 

Searching for its fragrant fare ; 

And Cupid, stooping, too, to sip, 

The angry insect stung his lip— 

And gushing from the ambrosia] cell, 

One bright drop on my bosom fell! 

Weeping, to his mother he 

Told the tale of treachery ; 

And she her vengeful boy to please, 

Strung his bow with captive bees; 

But placed upon my slender stem 

The poisoned sting she plucked from 
them, 

And none, since that eventful morn, 

Has found the flower without a thorn. 
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FLORAL DECORATION. 


A recent number of Zhe Gardeners 
Chronicle, in a notice of a flower show 
lately held, mentions “a basket florally 
dressed that was perhaps more truly 
novel and charming than anything else in 
the show.” In his description of the 
basket the writer says: “ It was of the or- 
dinary fancy shape, with a handle perhaps 
too high, because badly proportioned. 
The base of the decoration was composed 
of dark glowing red roses, closely placed, 
and from out this sprang thinly small 
fronds of Maidenhair Fern, and flower of 
Sweet Sultan, and the creamy-yellow Mar- 
guerite, both pleasingly harmonizing. 
The chief defect of the arrangement was 
found in the dressing of the handle with 
Roses and Fern fronds. That was an 
obvious mistake, because baskets are 
made to be carried, and to dress the 
handle in this unnatural fashion is to dec- 
orate at the expense of utility. If it is not 
intended to utilize the handle of a basket, 
the best thing to do in such a case is to 
remove it altogether.” 

We wish to call attention to this criti- 
cism. Those of our readers who intend 
to make exhibitions of floral decorations, 
during the season of flower shows, upon 
which we are now just entering, may do 
well to consider it. It is not merely on 
account of the dressing of a basket handle 
that subject is noticed, but because the 
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“fancy shape,” was intended only for the 
purpose of displaying flowers, conse- 
quently, in ornamenting the handle, it was 
not by any possibility diverted from its 
original purpose. 

This objection is worthy of attention 
and appears plausible. We must, how- 
ever, consider the object of the handle, 
and from the idea of its use in lifting and 
carrying the basket we can never disasso- 
Again, as a resting place for 
Roses, how inappropriate it is! Lifted 


‘up in the air instead of resting ona bed 


principle underlying the criticism is of . 


general application. 

The principle broadly stated upon 
which this criticism rests is that, a arti- 
cle of use cannot be properly decorated at 
the expense of utility. And this principle 
commends itself to the judgment and will 
stand investigation. We may apply it to 
the clothes we wear, to furniture, to archi- 
tecture and to any of the implements of 
use and it will hold true; persons of good 
sense are governed by it, and apply it 
continually, though they may have never 
nicely formulated it, or thought of its wide 
reach. 

When applied to floral decorations it 
will save us from floral elephants, and 
floral dogs, floral lambs and floral cocks, 
floral war-vessels, floral chairs, and scores 
of other figures which have become 
familiar subjects at flower shows. 

An objection may be brought to the 
criticism on the ground that the basket 
was not designed for use, but, being of 


of moss, our fear is that the flowers will 
immediately wither; and, though the 
handle could be stuffed with moss under- 
neath and really be a fairly suitable place 
to preserve cut flowers, it does not appear 
to be so; hence the incongruity. Ifthe 
handle had been decorated on each side 
by a fern frond or piece of one, its base 
resting in the basket and the tip reaching 
toward but not quite to the top of the 
handle, there could not have been no of- 
fense to good taste. A piece of Climbing 
Fern would have been excellent in the 
place. Much more might be here written 
in illustration of the principle in question 
and various examples given to show its 
wide application, but those interested in 
art, as indeed we all are, may probably 
ponder upon it and make applications as 
they suggest themselves. 
a 
STRAWBERRIES. 


The opinions of some practical fruit- 
growers and horticulturists of high stand- 
ing, as formed after another season’s ex- 
perience with Strawberries, and given in 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman, indi- 
cate the value of varieties to be about as 
follows ; Sharpless, Cumberland Triumph 
and Manchester stand very high, and ap- 
parently give great satisfaction every- 
where. The Bidwell appears to vary 
greatly with locality, and probably it is 
not advisable to plant it largely anywhere 
without first testing it fairly. This opin- 
ion agrees with the statement of a corres- 
pondent in our last issue, and it is becom- 
ing evident that the Bidwell on some soils 
sets so much fruit that the plants cannot 
perfect it, and as a result nearly all the 
berries are shrunken and_ imperfect. 
Where this variety succeeds it is highly 
prized and considered very profitable, but 
apparently it is not adapted to general 
cultivation. 
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The editor of GREEN’s Fruit Grower 
considers a new variety that has not yet 
been disseminated, and that is called 
James Vick, to be the best market sort. 
Another season’s trial will be given it be- 
fore offering it to the public, although its 
merits as a prolific and. profitable market 
variety are now pretty well established. 

Wilson’s Albany in most parts of the 
country still maintains the position it has 
so long held as the foremost market 
variety, but in some places it is said to be 
more easily affected by strawberry rust or 
leaf blight than most other kinds. 

The Crescent Seedling holds a high 
rank as a profitable variety, and Duchess, 
Longfellow, Downing and Miner's Prolific 
are general favorites. 


One fruit-grower mentions New Do- | 


minion, a variety of Canadian origin, as 
the “ best market sort.” 


Of the dozen or score of varieties of | 


strawberries that are now prominent, the 
comparative merits will be so well known 
by another year’s fruitage, that the greater 
portion of them may be discarded in 
favor of a half dozen or smaller number 
that best combine the highest qualities ; 
and to these it appears as if Wilson’s 
Albany must eventually give entire place, 
as it already has with many fruitgrowers, 
supplying the market with handsome, 
large berries of excellent flavor. 


eo 
FERTILIZING CUCUMBERS. 


At present there is apparently a little 
difference of opinion existing among 
English gardeners and garden authorities 
in regard to the necessily of fertilizing the 
blossoms of cucumbers. The Cucumber 
produces its stainens and pistils in sepa- 
rate flowers, and when cultivated under 
glass fertilization is effected only arti- 
ficially ; the gardener with a small camel- 
hair brush placeing a little pollen on the 
stigma of each pistillate flower. It is a 
matter of some importance then to those 
who raise Cucumbers under glass to 
know whether all this labor is necessary 
ornot. It seems strange at the present 
stage of the art that there should be any 
question in regard to a practice that has 
obtained so general an observance. The 
Gardeners Chronicle, a most reliable 
authority in detailing an account of a par- 
ticular mode of raising this vegetable 
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that came under its notice, called the 
“express system,” remarks that: “ Under 
the express system seed bearing is indeed 
rendered impossibie, by the removal of. 
every male blossom as soon as: formed.” 

Is it true that such is the practice ? 

The idea is that fertilization is only: 
necessary when seeds are to be produced, 
but not for the production of a table Cu- 
cumber which is better without seeds. 

A correspondent of Gardening Illus- 
trated says in reference to this subject: 
“Some gardeners condemn the practice 
of fertilizing the female blossoms of 
Cucumbers. My experience is in favor of 
it. Some two months ago our Cucum- 
bers (Telegraph) suddenly ceased to 
bear, the young fruit turned yellow at the 
point, and ultimately shrivelled up. I 
noticed at the time there were but few 
male blossoms on the plants. By the way 
of experiment I fertilized some of the fe- 
male flowers, and great was my delight 
to see the young Cucumbers swell up and 
and assume handsome proportions. Since 
then I have regularly fertilized them, and 
I have had a constant succession of fine 
fruit. I have, in fact, not seen a single 
malformed one since I adopted the prac- 
tice.” 

Thompson's Gardeners Assistant, an 
English work, regarded of tl.. highest 
authority says: “Formerly great pains 
was taken to fertilize the female flowers, 
but it has been proved that this is not 
necessary except where fruit is to be 
grown for seed.” 

What now is the truth in regard to this 
statement ? 

The common practice in this country 
with Cucumbers under glass, where fertil- 
ization cannot be effected by the agency 
of insects, is to carefully fertilize by hand 
each pistillate flower from which a fruit is 
desired. Can this work be dispensed 
with? We await the testimony of those 


| who may supply positive information, 


and it ought not to be difficult to sup- 


| ply it. 


Se ag 

STATICE LATIFOLIA.—I have for several 
years bought the seed of this hardy Eng- 
lish plant but never got one to come up. 
Can any of your numerous ‘correspon- 
dents give me any advice or their experi- 
ence in regard to it? Another plant I 
can never raise is Spring Pheasant-eye.— 


with a high heat and plenty of moisture | C. R. B. 
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BEAUTIFUL LEAVES. 


called the Silver Tree, and botanically is 


Some beautiful leaves have been sent | known as Leucadendron argenteum, for- 


to us from Capetown, South Africa. They | merly Protea argentea. 


It is a small tree 


are very peculiar in their appearance, and | with a straight stem, growing about fifteen 


the annexed engravings will greatly assist | feet high. 


It has been cultivated under 


in forming a correct idea of them. The | glass in a few places in Europe, and is re- 
color is a soft lustrous silver gray, and | garded with great admiration. 


through it the delicate veining is quite con- 


spicuous ; the surfaces feel like satin, on | belongs 


The botanical family to which this plant 
includes some six hundred 


WREATH WITH LEUCADENDRON LEAVES. 


| 


account of being clothed with very 
fine, silky hairs. These leaves are quite 
different from any others we have ever 
seen, and produce a very singular im- 
pression, as if Nature had started a new 
‘style in foliage. A lady in Canada having 
a brother in South Africa sent us a speci- 
men of these leaves a few years since, but 
did not know what plant they were from. 
Since then we have learned that they are 
borne on a tree that grows on the banks 
of the rivers and other streams. 


It is | 


species, most of which are remarkable for 
the beauty or singularity of their flowers 
and their evergreen or persistent foliage. 
They furnish a large part of the fuel at 
the Cape and also in Australia; one of 
them, a Protea, is employed in making 
wagon wheels in South Africa, and is 
called by the settlers there Wagenboom. 

The leaves of the Silver Tree having 
been sent to England, have been employ- 
edby the florists there in making up pieces 
with flowers. They can be worked into 
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wreaths with Ferns, Immortelles, Ever- 
lastings and especially with the beautiful 
Cape Flower, Helichrysum vestitum. A 
wreath made with them is here shown. 


LEAF OF LEUCADENDRON ARGENTEUM. 


They can be used in various ways with 
fine effect. It is probable that in a few 
months a supply of these leaves will be 
sent here from the Cape of Good Hope. 


> 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Our Native Ferns and their Allies, with synoptical 
descriptions of American Pteridophyta North of 
Mexico. A second and enlarged edition of our 
Native Ferns, and how to study them, by LuciEN 
UnpeRwoop, Ph.D., Bloomington, Ill. Price, 
$1.00. For sale by the Author. 


That a second edition should be de- 
manded in little more than a year after 
this work made its first appearance, indi- 


cates that there are not a few in this 
country interested in the scientific study 
of Ferns. This is the only work contain- 
ing descriptions of all the Ferns growing 
in our country, excepting the costly one, 
Eaton’s Ferns of North America, and that 
few only can have access to, consequently 
the book supplies a place not previously 
occupied. From personal use since its 
first issue we are able to speak confident- 
ly in regard to its accuracy and value, 
both of which it possesses in a high de- 
gree. We would cordially commend it 
to the attention of students in this depart- 
ment of plant study. Besides the Ferns, 
which only were treated of in the first 
edition, this volume also comprises the 
Horse Tails, the Club.Mosses, the Quill- 
worts and the Pepperworts. The ar- 
rangement and descriptions of these 
plants are as complete and satisfactory as 
those of the Ferns. 
pede gs 
YUCCA FILAMENTOSA. 

This plant in our grounds sent up 
flower stems, this season, nearly eight 
feet high, bearing hundreds of blos- 
soms. An average height was about six 
feet. The flowers on different plants 
vary much in size, shape and color. 


Some specimens remain of a greenish 
color that is common to them all when 
first expanding, but which the better va- 
rieties soon lose, becoming a clear white. 
The season of flowering was from the 
middle of July well into August. This 
plant, so tropical in appearance, so pro- 
fuse of bloom, and withal so hardy, is 
very valuable in the garden and for the 
lawn, but because of its striking appear- 
ance it should be used sparingly. 
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REVIEW NOTES. 


A correspondent mentions that Linnza 
borealis was the favorite flower of the 
father of modern Botany, Linnvus, but 
does not give the reason, which is thus 
stated in A. Pratt’s Flowering Plants of 
Great Britain :—‘ Linnzea was formerly 
called Nummularia, because its leaves 
are orbicular, like little pieces of money. 
GrRonovivs gave its present name to the 
plant at the request of Linnaus, who 
considered that its lowly, depressed con- 
dition, and the fact of its having been 
long unnoticed, rendered it a meet em- 
blem of his own early life. In all subse- 
quent time the flower has had and will 
ever possess an interest to the botanist, 
for CaRL LINNE was a great reformer of 
Natural History and the father of the 
modern physical sciences. He consider- 
ed it possessed medicinal properties. 
The Swedish government granted the 
plant to LiInNz#us asacrest for his coat 
of arms; and letters are yet extant sealed 
with the seal which the botanist had 
caused to be engraved with this flower.” 


The writer of notes from Australia 
mentions a Harvest Festival, and decor- 
ating the church with flowers. It has 
been the custom, time out of mind, to 
bring flowers into the house of Gop. 
The custom is, I suspect, older than 
Christianity, at all events as far as Ivy, 
Holly, Yew and Laurel are concerned; 
and from the time of Edward VI down- 
ward quaint entries are found in old 
Parish account books for flowers for the 


church on the great festivals; the flowers 
are mostly the old fashioned sweet ones 
mentioned in the extract from Bacon in 
the June number. Sir WALTER Scott 
mentions the custom in Scotland in the 
good old times. 
“When Cottagers my shroud bestrew 

With Pansies, Rosemary and Yew, 

Then, lady, twine a wreath for me, 

And twine it of the Cypress Tree.” 

Though it has been the custom to use 
flowers for the decoration of our churches 
from time immemorial, the Harvest 
Thanksgiving service is, as far as I know, | 
comparatively modern. It was one of the | 
fruits of the revival of church life, which | 
is commonly called the tractarian, or Ox- 
ford movement, and which began about 
forty years back. 

The custom finds its warrant in the 
Jewish Harvest Festivals, which our Lard 


honored with his presence, and though 
at first it caused alarm in the minds of 
those who think every thing new to them 
must be wrong, it has now long passed 
out of the ranks of those things about 
which there can possibly be any question. 

Your American readers will hardly 
credit it when I say that a few years ago 
a funeral, such as that of the late lament- 
ed Mr. Vick, would have caused a 
riot. I have never been at a funeral 
where flowers were used, and the poor 
people in the village of Dorsetshire, 
where I was brought up, were actually 
forbidden by the rector from planting 
flowers around the graves of their depart- 
ed friends. Still, he allowed the church 
to be most beautifully and elaborately 
decorated at Christmas. 

It is the almost universal custom, both 
in town and country, to send the fruit 
which has been offered at church to the 
sick poor, either in the parish or in the 
hospitals. In London, where the gas and 
heat soon fades cut flowers, even when in 
water, it is becoming very customary to 
use plants in pots. These should not be 
lent for the occasion, as I find is some- 
times the custom on this Continent, but 
given, and after the festival is over sent to 
those in the Parish who can not afford to 
buy plants for themselves, especially the 
bed-ridden who were not able to join with 
their brethren. 

When I was helping as a layman ina 
large, free and open church in London, 
attended and chiefly supported by the 
poor, we doubted whether we were justi- 
fied in spending so much money as we 
did, often $50.00 for fruit and plants to 
decorate the church. So, in order to see 
whether the congregation cared about the 
flowers, about ten days before Easter a 
small box was put up by the side of one 
“for the sick poor,” and one “for foreign 
missions,” with the inscription “for flow- 
ers for the decorations.” When it was 
opened at the end of nine days there was 
found to be $10.00 in the box, all in one 
and two cent pieces, and this in a church 
where there were collections at every 
Sunday and many week day services. 
Our parson smiled and said, there are 
some souls who it seems you can only 
move with flowers, and who never come 
to church except when it is decorated 
with flowers.— C. R. B., St. Thomas Par- 
sonage, Chilliwhack, B. C. 
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STORY FOR THE WEE FOLKS. 


Once on a time a very small girl wanted , 
a Morning Glory vine for her very own. 
Her name was Nettie Grey. On her 
bread-and-milk-bowl there was a vine of 
that kind running all around the outside, 
and often she had held it up so high to 
take another look at her “ glories ” before 
she had finished eating that the milk 
would run over on the opposite side and 
splash the “glories” on her plate. Now 
the Spring had come, and she wanted 
nothing in the world so much as a live | 
vine of her own that she could see grow. 
She had trotted around in the yard after 
her sisters, watching them set out plants, 
and training vines on cords and trellis 
until she was sure she knew how it was 
done. But she was asly little midget and 
wanted her vine to be a secret until it 
should be tall enough to speak for itself. 
But she did not know how to manage it. 
Her vine must grow very high and so it 
must have something high to climb on. 
Finally she discovered a place that just 
suited her. It was so much nicer than 
anything she had thought of that she sat 
right down and laughed and exulted to 
think her sisters had not thought of that 
place first. Yes, she could just see her 
future vine going up, up like Jack’s Bean 
Stalk, until “everybody would be so 
s’prised.” Then she fairly tumbled over 
and rolled until it occurred to her that 
she had better go to business. 

So, up she jumped and getting her sis- 
ters’ earth-prong she dug the earth up 
loosely as well as she could, and then 
patted it down with her little fat hands 
and made a hole in the center with the 
handle of the prong—as she had seen her 
sisters do—and then filled it with water. 
‘Then she went to where the last year’s 
Morning Glories had grown and carefully 


dug up by plant. While she was at work 
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| some one called out “ Netty, darling, what 


are you doing there in the dirt?” which, 
of course, frightened her very much. But 
she said nothing, and hurried away to set 
out her treasure. She dropped the root 
into the hole and pressed the earth 
against it all around and then watered it 
again, and O how lovely it looked! 

Then she wanted to fence it around 
with sticks—but somebody would be sure 
tosee them! Then she thought of pussy; 
what if she should go there to sun herself! 
and Carlo—what if he should roll over 
and over in that very spot! or what if 
some old hen should come there to scratch 
for a worm—a wicked hen like the one 
her sisters had read about in Jenny Dare’s 
garden!” “QO dear,” she sighed, and 
looked very forlorn indeed. Suddenly 
her face lighted up with an angelic smile, 
and she stooped to pick up the wash- 
basin just as she heard Patrick call out 
“ The basin’s gone from the pump ma’am.” 
O, such frights as she did get, trying to 
keep her secret! But she hurried to give 
itto him before anybody saw; and had 
hardly got her hands washed, until her 
mother called out: 

Nettie, dear, what have you been doing 
all the afternoon? Come now to your 
supper. While she was eating her bread 
and milk her mother said: “ Why, Nettie 
my dear! how very dirty your finger nails 
are!” 

Such a time as she had to keep her 
secret! But she only answered: 

“Yes, ma’am; I’ve just been workin’ a 
little ;” and then took up her bowl and 
drank the milk so that she could hide her 
blushing face in it—not in the milk, but in 
the bowl. Her mother looked at her 
curiously and wondered what she could 
have been doing. 

Pretty soon bed-time came, and Mrs. 
Grey, taking little Tot to her room, pre- 
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pared her for bed, and then the little one 
kneeled at her mother’s lap to say her 
prayer; and as Mrs. Grey noted the pic- 
ture she made, she thought to herself— 
though perhaps she did not think it in 
rhyme— 
Two little, clasping hands, 
Two little, naked feet, 
Two little, azure orbs 
Uplifted mine to meet. 


Two little lids that close, 
Veiling their azure light, 

Two lisping lips that ask 
To keep her through the night. 

When Nettie had finished her usual 
prayer she remained on her knees earn- 
estly saying something in a whisper. 
When she rose up Mrs. Grey drew her 
face to her own and softly asked : 

“May not mother know what that last 
little prayer was about?” Then Nettie 
buried her face against her mother’s 
bosom and whispered that it was a secret ; 


but that if she would never tell the others : 


about it, she might know. Then she 
went on to explain—though it’s not at all 
certain that she spoke in rhyme either ; 
but the words she had to use, just go into 
rhyme of themselves anyway. So here is 
the secret: 


“Dear mother I've planted a vine 
Right close to the lightning rod ; 
And I want it to grow and to climb 
Till it almost reaches to God. 


And I've asked Him to watch it at night 
And keep all the bad things away ; 
And if He’ll do that—when it’s light 
I can watch it myself every day." 


After a short silence Mrs. Grey kissed 
her little girl and put her into bed and 
told her to hurry off to dreamland and 


nobody should know her secret until it 
came out itself. 

For awhile the vine seemed to thrive as 
though, sure enough, somebody wiser 
than Nettie had a share in its culture. 
She never forgot to water it morning and 
evening—rain or shine. 

One day after a fearful thunder storm 
Nettie hurried out in the wet to see if her 
vine were blown down. But worse than 
that, it was black and shrivelled as 
though it had been burned. In tears she 
went to her mother who petted and com- 
forted her as best she could. But she 
sobbed so piteously, that her mother 
thought she would tell her that perhaps 
her Heavenly Father had let the vine be 
killed to show her how near she had been 
to danger and escaped. This idea proved 
to be very comforting: for directly she 
said: “I thought he let it be killed be- 
cause I told Him I could take care of it 
in day-time myself."—AUNT MARJORIE. 

Note—" Aunt Marjorie” would like to 
say to “Our Young People ” that she has 
somehow learned that the articles in Janu- 
ary and February numbers signed Grand- 
father Gray were written by Mr. Vick. 
(She suspects one in the March num- 
ber signed “Uncle John” was by him 
also.) Mr. Vick considered all “Our 
Young People” as somebody’s grandchil- 
dren—if not almost his own, and wished 
to write something of real worth, espec- 
ially for them; and, now, they will all take 
pleasure in turning back and carefully 
reading those last words written for our 
department by his kindly pen. 

oe ee 
LONG MOSS. 


Many of our readers at the South will 
recognize at sight the particular feature 
sought to be portrayed in the present il- 
lustration —the Long Moss, a form of 
vegetation peculiar to the Southern 
States. This substance is sometimes 
called Spanish Moss, Black Moss and 
Tree Moss. Most of us at the North have 
seen only small bits of the Moss, as it is 
sometimes brought here to be employed 
for the decoration of our rooms. And 
now we must state, as some may not be 
aware of the fact, that although called 
moss it is not so really, but is a plant that 
produces flowers. It is botanically relat- 
ed to the Pine Apple and to several other 
plants growing in the South belonging to 
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the family Bromeliaceez. In the great 
forests in some parts of the Dominion of 
Canada, and in Washington Territory, 
and Oregon, are found what are called 
black and yellow mosses hanging from 
the old trees; but here again a name is 
supplied that is not a true one, for in these 
cases they are Lichens and not mosses 
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that invest the trunks and branches of the 
trees. One kind of Lichen growing on 
trees and hanging in tufts is called Usnea. 
The name of the Southern Long Moss is 
Tillandsia usneoides. It was named after 
Professor TILLANDS, a Swedish botanist, 
and thus perpetuates his memory. 

The last word of the name means like 


the Usnea—that is, when seen hanging 
from the trees it reminds one of the 
Lichen, Usnea, on the trees at the North. 
This plant is an air-plant, or epiphyte 
growing on trees, attaching itself to 
the bark of the stems and branches by 
| fibrous rootlets which serve this purpose 
| only, as they do not draw nourishment 


from the trees. Air-plants are said to be 
sustained by the moisture and gasses of 
the atmosphere, though how this can well 
be it is somewhat difficult to comprehend. 
This moss at first sight looks like a mass 
of gray strings. Each stem is long and 
branching, of a grayish white appearance ; 
small greenish flowers are borne singly at 
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the ends of the branches. Examined 

with a magnifying glass it is seen that 

the scurfy appearance the stems present 

is due to whitish, translucent scales, that 

thickly clothe the whole stem. The inner | 
substance, when divested of the outside 

coating, is a tough dark brown or black- | 
ish thread, not unlike a horse-hair. By | 
steaming and then pounding, the outer 

coating can be wholly removed, leaving 
the blackish hairs, which are tenacious : 
and elastic; these are used in the manufac- 
ture of mattrasses, cushions and other 
upholstery. There are a number of other 
species of Tillandsia growing at the South, 
some of them bearing handsome spikes 
of flowers. A lady in Florida sent us last 
Spring four distinct species of them, one 
species having a spike of flowers; none 
of them grown like the moss, but as up- 
right plants. Some species bearing very 
beautiful flowers are natives of Brazil and 
other South American countries, and have 
been introduced into cultivation and are 
rare and costly. 

In forests at the South, where the Moss 
grows in great profusion on the trees, it 
has a sombre, gloomy effect, not at all 
pleasing; but in more open situations, like 
that in the illustration, where the growth 
is less dense, it clothes the branches with 
a graceful drapery. 


eae ce ee 
A WALK DOWN THE LANE. 


A little girl sat gazing out of the win- 
dow, one beautiful afternoon in Spring, 
and wondering at the beautiful new dress 
nature had put on. Tis true her home 
was in the crowded city which she could 
not remember ever having left, and she 
could not see the green fields or woods in 
their beauty, yet she sat in quiet enjoy- 
ment. 

Her mother, patient and sad, was near 
her sewing, but now and then casting a 
glance at her child. She sighed to think 
how few were little Lucy’s pleasures, yet 
the child always seemed happy. The 
sky, the moon, the stars, and all of nature 
that she could see, seemed to give her 
great delight. 

“Mother,” at last said little Lucy,” how 
does the country look? I wish I could 
see it—and the pretty wild flowers?” 

“Why, Lucy, don’t you think other 
flowers sweet and pretty ?” 

Oh! yes, mother, but I would like to ' 


see some growing wild. And 1 would 
like to see the country once. 

The mother sighed but laid down her 
work and told Lucy to get her hat and 
she would take her to walk—to a pretty 
Jane the child had never seen. Perhaps 
there she might see some wild flowers. 

Quickly the little maiden brought the 
hat and her mother’s bonnet, and the two 
set out on their walk. 

Past all the stores and crowded part of 
the city they went—past the more quiet 
part where the houses were further apart, 
and at last they entered a lane where the 
Hawthorn trees sent out a sweet swell, 
and the bees buzzed around them with a 
pleasant sound. 

“Oh! how beautiful!” cried Lucy. 
“And how sweet the air smells,—and O 
mother! just hear that little bird!” 

The mother smiled at her child's enjoy- 
ment, but proposed to walk on down the 
lane. A few yards further was a wild rose 
vine clambering over a low fence, and 
having many of the fragrant pink blos- 
soms open and many were buds that had 
not opened. Around the vine flitted gay- 
winged butterflies. 

“Now, my darling, you see the wild 
flowers,” said Lucy’s mother, “and you 
can tell how you like them.” 

“Oh! how sweet! exclaimed Lucy. 
“May I pull some?” 

“As many as you like, dear,"—And her 
mother sat down on the grass to rest 
while Lucy gathered the flowers. At last 
she had enough, she said, and as the sun 
was nearly setting they turned their steps 
homeward. They stopped again to pull 
a few of the Hawthorn blooms to put with 
the Roses, when the child cried out, “O 
mother, see what a beautiful string of 
beads some one has dropped on the grass 
—but see, it is moving.” 

“Don’t touch it, Lucy, it is a little 
snake. But it is pretty.” And sure 
enough, it swiftly glided away—a little 
serpent, called by some the garter snake, 
and so much like a string of beads of dif- 
ferent colors that it might easily deceive 
a child. 

“Come Lucy,” said her mother, “we 
must be going. I will bring you here 
again some time if you wish it.” 

“Do, mother, please,” said the little 
girl, “I never have had so nice a walk 


| before, or have seen so many pretty things 


in one afternoon.—SIDNEY EMMETT. 
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“T should like to know if you would 
‘still hold to your opinion about farmers 
having lawns if you had been where I 
have just been, down in Massachusetts, 
where you may ride for miles and miles 
and find the sod as brown as the soil, the 
grass all dried out by the long drought! 
Water is a necessity for a lawn, and far- 
mers cannot have a supply of water for 
that purpose.” 

Thus my neighbor accosted me, expect- 
ing an easy victory. It was a direct front 
charge, and though the situation seemed 
a little discouraging, I made a stand, and 
replied directly, “ Yes, I should still ad- 
vise every country resident having the 
opportunity to have his lawn filled with 
ornamental trees and shrubs and flower 
beds. Droughts are the exception and 
not the rule, especially long ones, and 
even if the sod should be brown for two 
months it will freshen up and be green 
again when the rains come, and even in 
the worst season it will be fine in spring 
and fall.” It is very true that the 
droughts we are occasionally visited with 
make the lawns look sad indeed, but 
often there are several years in succession 
that we have rains frequent enough dur- 


ing summer to keep the grass most of | 
| in appearance all the season. 


the time in fair condition. It is not an 
untried experiment; there are farmers’ 
lawns in different parts of the country 


that are admirable, and their possessors | 


would not on any account be deprived of 
them, and I am pleased to say more of 
them are being made every season, and 
will continue to be as our people increase 
in taste and wealth. We have not devel- 
oped our resources yet for maintaining 
lawns in fine condition through the sum- 
mer. A large proportion of the farms 
throughout the country have never fail- 
ing supplies of water that by a small ex- 
penditure may be made available for the 
lawn and the garden when necessary. 
Our people have not yet learned how to 
use water in cultivation ; not all yet know 
that underdraining in most situations is 
an advantage. To many it no doubt ap- 
pears paradoxical that underdraining, 
sub-soiling and deep tillage should secure 
to a crop a greater amount of moisture in 
a dry time than the land in its natural 
state and left unstirred. The windmill, 
thanks to the ingenuity of our mechanics, 
has become so perfected as to be of great 
service and very reliable, and by its use 
water can be raised almost without cost, 
so that it can be distributed where need- 
ed. By this means our gardens will yet 
greatly increase the quantity and the 


‘beauty of their productions, and orna- 


mental grounds will be made charming 
Of ccurse, 
some grounds cannot be so provided, but 
even without an artificial supply of water 
there are few country homes in the 
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Northern States of this country that may 
not be surrounded and adorned by beau- 
tiful trees and shrubs and flowers, set in 
emerald grass, at least for several months 
of the year. 

a 


NEW FRUITS. 


The remark is sometimes made that 
new varieties of flowers and fruits are fre- 
quently originated and introduced in 
order to make trade and keep the florists’ 
and nurserymen’s business good, as new 
styles of dress are established for the 
benefit of the milliner, the dressmaker, 
and the tailor. But a little thought will 
satisfy any one that very few plants are 


or can be put into the trade merely for this 
purpose. If it should once be learned 
that a horticulturist had foisted upon the 
public a plant of inferior value merely for 
the trade it might afford him, he would 
be so deserted by his customers, and by 
his professional brethren, as to lose many 
times what he might possibly have first 
gained by the operation. These men are 
not so reckless of their reputations; on 


the contrary, they are, as a rule, very 
jealous of them, knowing that their ulti- 
mate success depends very greatly upon 
their veracity. There are exceptions, but 
the exceptions belong to the fag-end of 
the business, and have comparatively 
little influence. 

Why, then, some may ask, are there so. 
many varieties of new fruits and flowers. 
appearing all the time, which, sooner or 
later, take their place in the long line of 
those that are fast disappearing from 
sight and memory? The reply to this 
question if given in full might more easily 
occupy a volume than be stated ina few 
words. But if it be suggested that tastes. 
differ, human judgment is imperfect, that 


plants produce results varying with cli-~ 
mate, soil and other conditions, and that 
they develop traits after some years of 
cultivation that could not be discovered 
in them in the vigor of their early life, we 
perceive how, with many other causes 


| that might be named at great length, the 


chances of a new plant to establish itself 
in popular favor, for its real worth, are 


greatly a: t it. 
Digitized i OS le 
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But we must now consider that a great 
amount of experience and skilled judg- 
ment is possessed by those before whom 
new plants first appear, and it is not often 
that a wholly worthless one can be widely 


disseminated. Our hawk-eyed nursery- ! 


men and seedsmen will quickly discover 
faults where they exist. All of us who 
are sufficiently acquainted with the his- 
tory of horticulture in this country well 
know that great improvements have been 
made in most of the varieties of our gar- 
den plants, our orchard trees, and our 
fruit-bearing plants of all kinds in the 
last half century, and especially within 
twenty-five years. This improvement is 
going forward to-day, and a wide field is 
still open for the exercise of all the accu- 
mulated skill of our horticulturists for a 
long time in the future. We may, there- 
fore, expect with every recurring season 
the advent of new varieties of flowers and 
fruits, and many of these will be found 
valuable and superior, and we shall be 
gainers by giving them a conservatively 
wholesome attention. 

Raspberries and Strawberries for mar- 
keting require peculiar combinations of 
qualities, as not only flavor and produc- 
tiveness are to be considered, but size, 
color and firmness. Here, then, are five 
elements to be computed, with others 
which may be assumed in indefinite ratios, 
that will give results that are infinite as 
far as can be ascertained in calculation; 
and the more fully we understand the 


difficulties of originating a valuable fruit, 


combining the many good qualities de- 
sired in these small fruits, the more sur- 
prising is it that by means of selection 
and cross-fertilization so good varieties 
have already been obtained. It is no 
longer strange that we make advances 
slowly, that one variety after another is 
superseded by those that are somewhat 
better, and that our ideal fruit is still in 
advance. 

Among the Black Cap Raspberries it is 
now claimed that the Souhegan should 
occupy a position in the first ranks. 
has been proved by several years’ trial in 
many localities, and without contradic- 
tion it appears to be established that it is 
the earliest of all the Black Cap varieties, 
being from a week to ten days earlier 
than the Doolittle’s Improved; it is as 
large as the Gregg and firmer than the 
Mammoth Cluster. It is said to be enor- 


It | 


mously productive and very hardy. The 
berries are jet black and in quality equal 
to the best. The probability is that this 
variety will quite supersede the Doolittle, 
and with the Mammoth Cluster and the 
Gregg will constitute a series of the high- 
est merits, ripening in succession. 

The Souhegan Raspberry originated in 
the garden of Mr. CARLETON, of Hills- 
boro County, New Hampshire, about the 
year 1870, and for several years it has 
there been cultivated for market, and has 
proved of great value as an early market 
berry. 

The Hansell Raspberry, that has al- 
ready been noticed in our pages, occu- 
pies a place among the red varieties that 
the Souhegan does among the Black 
Caps, it is the earliest; at the same time 
it is of fair size, of bright crimson color, 
firm of flesh, of superior quality, and be- 
lieved to be as hardy as that iron-clad 
variety—the Turner. With all these good 
qualities it unites great -productiveness. 
This variety originated on the grounds of 
the late James S. HANSELL, of Burlington 
County, N. J., and has there ripened 
its fruit as early as the fourth of June; 
this season, which was an unusually late 
one, it ripened from the twentieth to the 
twenty-fifth of June. It is evident that it 
must be of great value. 

A Strawberry, cultivated on a fruit farm 
in this county, was brought to {the notice 
of horticulturists on the sth of July last, 
invitations having been sent to visit the 
place and see the fruit. The visitors 
were informed that the new Strawberry 
had been named James Vick. An ex- 
amination of the plants and test of the 
fruit satisfied all that it was a variety of 
superior worth. In regard to it we can 
only repeat what others have said, but 
advance no opinion ourselves in regard 
toit. Still, we have great confidence in 
the integrity and judgment of the able 
horticulturists who have decided in favor 
of the merits of this fruit. A published 


‘ account of the visit mentioned states that 


the visitors “ were first shown rows of the 
new Strawberry from plants set late the 
previous fall. growing in the same bed 
with Manchester and Bidwell. The new 
berry showed twice the fruit of either 
Bidwell or Manchester, and more vigor 
of plant. The party were next showna 
plat of one-fourth acre, not manured 
for many years, common farm soil in 
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SOUHEGAN RASPBERRY. 


the midst of a field of twenty acres of 
fruit, on which the new Strawberry had 
been permitted to form wide and thick 
matted rows for the purpose of multiply- 
ing plants, from the whole of which plants 
had been dug a few months previous, 


tearing and loosening the roots of those 
remaining. The soil was packed hard 
and very weedy, showing evidence of 
neglect; yet under such adverse circum- 
stances, which would lead one to expect 
no fruit worth gathering, the plants were 
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thickly studded, and the rows fairly 
ablaze with large, beautifully and evenly 
colored, firm and shapely berries of supe- 
rior quality, and from the bed was subse- 
quently picked the largest yield of fruit 


ever gathered from any variety on our | 


fruit farm. Mr. W. C. Barry said that of 
all the new Strawberries he had tested 
this was the most promising. He de- 
scribed the color as bright scarlet turning 
to crimson, surface glazed, seeds on sur- 
face, season medium, quality good. All 
the party expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with the display of fruit, and ate 
it with a good relish. We heard no criti- 
cism, and indeed, there could be none. 
The plant was vigorous, with large, glos- 
sy dark green foliage, the blossoms her- 
maphrodite, or perfect, the fruit hand- 
some, large, luscious, firm and in great 
abundance. We tested them under this 
rough treatment purposely.” 

Another of the visitors writes that “the 
next day we visited another plantation of 
the same Strawberry, in this city. There 
the plants had the disadvantage of grow- 
ing between rows of Grapes, but they 
were well cultivated, clean, free from run- 
ners, growing on stooled hills The show 
of fruit was enough to awaken a smile of 
pleasure in an anchorite, that Nature can 
and will produce so bountifully of a fruit 
so delicious. There were no omissions, 
no vacancies. Fruit stems were plentiful 
and every berry fully developed. We 
can neither expect or ask Nature to do 
more in the way of fruitfulness than she 
had there done with that Strawberry.” 

The points of merit claimed for the 
James Vick are briefly these : 

1, Fine quality, unusual vigor, and her- 
maphrodite, or perfect blossoms. 

2. Color, form and firmness of berry, 
which approach the ideal. No white tips, 
no coxcombs, 

3. Ability to stand on the vines a week 
after ripening, without becoming soft, or 


rotting, or losing quality or much lustre. | 


Instead of softening it shrinks a trifle, and 
becomes firmer than when first ripe. 

4. Uniformly large size, and productiv- 
ness unequaled by any other variety. 
One hundred and eighty berries were 
counted on one average plant, and from 
one row about one hundred feet long 


- 


ered, 
How well this variety will sustain the 


claims made for it is yet to be proved, 
and possibly it might have been better to 
have given it another season’s trial before 
making it known, but we respect the 
judgment of those having it in charge, 
and trust it may prove to be the acquisi- 
tion that it now promises. 


A FERN CASE. 


A Fern-case occupied with healthy 
thriving plants is a pleasing and interest- 
ing object in the parlor or the sitting 
room, and one soon experiences a sense 
akin to companionship with its green in- 
mates. But if, day after day, the verdure 
takes ona yellowish and still more yel- 
low hue, if the fronds that once spread 
themselves in graceful curves become 
limp and droop and look forlorn not- 
withstanding all our efforts to assist them, 
if they persistently refuse to be comfort- 
ed with all our well meant attentions, 
then our visions of beauty vanish 

“—like a dream of the night, 
And leave but a desert behind.” 

Disappointment has too often been the 
result of the cultivation of Ferns and 
plants, requiring similar treatment in 
closed cases." We may very properly in- 
quire why this is so. But, first, why 
should a case be used at all? It is in or- 
der to preserve an atmosphere about the 
plants sufficiently humid and equable to 
be agreeable to them. Experience has 
proved that such provision is necessary, 
except with a few thick-leaved, hardy 
species ; and by it is attempted imitation 
of an atmospheric condition found in 
forests and thickets and in the glens and 
ravines of streams with high rocky banks, 
shaded by trees and shrubs, the chosen 
abode of many kinds of Ferns. But it 
appears as if this thought had entirely 
engrossed the attention of Fern cultiva- 
tors, and having secured a condition of 
air properly humid they have neglected, 
or rather overlooked, all other require- 
ments of these plants. 

However sheltered from winds may be 
the interior of woods and thickets there 
is constantly and silently an interchange 
of air therein with that of the open fields ; 
streams of the warmer air under the sun- 


shine, cooled by contact with the foliage, 
nearly two bushels of berries were gath- - 


flow down among the leaves of the tree 
tops and replace the cooler air of the en- 
closed space that flows out along the 
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ground into the open, and at night, when 
the temperature becomes sufficiently low, 
just the reverse takes place, the air of the 
interior ascending while a cooler stream 
flows in along the surface of the ground. 
Thus, there is a constant renewal of the 
air under the trees and in the ravines, al- 
though usually the motion is so slight as 
to be unfelt. 

Another fact is, that Ferns do not like 
stagnant water. Although many species 


inhabit low, moist places, yet it is where 


there is a renewal of water that passes off | 


by direct current or natural subsoil 
drainage. 

In the ordinary Fern-case no provision 
is made either for ventilation or drainage, 
and on these accounts its use is a failure, 
sooner or later. A person with ordinary 
mechanical skill can make, at no great 
expense, a useful and satisfactory plant 
case when it is understood what is want- 
ed. The case may take a great variety of 
forms and yet be adapted to the purpose 
for which it is designed, and in this re- 
spect there is a wide range for the exer- 
cise of taste. In the illustration here of- 
fered, a very serviceable form is present- 


| ed, from which, however, any desirable 

deviation may be made as fancy may dic- 

tate, as long as the essential requirements 
| of the case are observed. Of course, en- 

closed windows, or window cases, such 
, as have been frequently described in our 
| pages, have all the advantages of plant 
cases, and are really better for Fern 
growing. However, the Fern-case has its 
place, and if properly made and cared 
| for may be the means of affording both 
pleasure and instruction. 

For ordinary rooms a good sized case 
may be twenty-four inches long, sixteen 
‘inches wide and twenty inches high; a 
case thirty inches long, twenty inches 
wide, and thirty inches high from the 
base to the peak or ridge is more ample 
and will cost but little more than the 
smaller size, and will allow the use of 
larger growing species. The base may 
be made either of soft or hard wood and 
finished according to fancy, but if made 
of some wood with a handsome grain, 
and finished in oil, it will look best and 
not be more expensive than if painted or 
ebonized. If desired, the base may be 
made with panels, using wood of two 
colors, but, would be more difficult to 
construct. Plain wood work with light 
mouldings is perhaps best. A good 
height for the base is six inches, and the 
| bottom of it may consist of any light 
wood not more than half aninch in thick- 
ness. A tray of zinc or galvanized iron 
is to be made to fit inside of the base, 
having its upper edge turned down and 
up in L, form, upon which it rests on the 
upper edge of the wooden base, which is 
cornered out all around to receive it. 
The sash frame containing the glass is to 
be made of a size to fit on the horizontal 
part of the edge of the tray, thus convey- 
ing all the water that may be condensed 
on the glass to the inside. 

The tray should be made so that any 
excess of water in it will drain to the 
center, and there should be a hole with a 
small pipe fitted to it to conduct it 
| through the bottom board, where it 
should be received in some small vessel 
placed underneath and hidden from sight. 
An acquaintance with many ways of fit- 
ting up these cases has given us the op- 
portunity of forming an opinion of their 
relative value, and in regard to opening 
them our preference is decidedly in favor 
of doors at the ends. Sometimes the top, 
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or slanting part, is made moveable, and 
sometimes the sash is swung at the ridge, 
and both of these methods are unhandy 
and objectionable on several accounts. 
By having doors at the ends easy access 
is given to the plants, and water can be 
applied in any manner most desirable, 
and by the same means perfect ventila- 
tion may be secured. The stand may be 
of any design to please the fancy, and two 
feet is high enough for it. Any one fairly 
clever with tools can make such a case at 
odd hours, and at little expense. 

Besides Ferns, many kinds of Mosses 
and Selaginellas succeed well, also some 
species of Grasses, Achimenes, Marantas, 
some of the Caladiums, Begonias of the 


Tuberous and the Rex varieties, Dionza | 


muscipula, the Sundews or Droseras, 
Sarraceneas, some of the Aroids, Cocco- 
loba platyclada, Ficus repens, and others. 
An interesting variety of plants may, 
therefore, be secured, but Ferns must be 
the principal feature. Of the latter the 
number of species and varieties that may 
be cultivated in a fernery is very great. 
and one cannot go far amiss in employ- 
ing any of those of foreign origin that are 
offered for sale by the trade, if the very 
largest ones are avoided. Of native spe- 
cies the Maiden Hair, the Sensitive Fern, 
the Woodwardias, the Lady Fern or As- 
plenium filix-foemina, A. angustifolium, 
the Bladder Ferns, Aspidium spinulosum, 
A. Thelypteris, A. Novaboracense and A. 
cristatum, and some others, offer a pleas- 
ing variety. 

The case when planted should stand 
where it can receive a good light without 
being much exposed to the sunshine. 
Only sufficient water should be given to 
keep the soil moist and not saturated. 
The ventilation required is but slight, but 
it should be carefully attended to each 
day, opening the doors very little, enough 
to clear the glass of moisture, and then 
closing them. A little experience will en- 


able one to care for a case as it should be, , 


and much enjoyment may be received 
thereby. 
The greatest variety of Ferns and other 


plants will be suited with a soil consist- | 


ing largely of leaf mold, sand and turfy 
loam in about equal quantities. To fill 
the case, first place a fragment of broken 
pot over the drainage hole so as to pre- 
vent its becoming stopped up, and then 
make a layer of similar material, or 


coarse gravel, over the whole bottom 
about an inch in thickness. Now place a 
layer of sphagnum an inch or an inch 
and a half thick, and then over this the 
prepared soil within half an inch of the 
top. 


>_> 


GARDEN WORK. 


The present month is favorable for a 
great variety of garden work that is pre- 
paratory for another season. In the fow- 
er garden prompt attention should be 
given to the preparation of beds and the 
planting of spring blooming bulbs. Inat- 
tention to this matter now will deprive 
us in the spring from the pleasure to be 
received from the blooms of the Snow- 
drop and Crocus that so early advise us 
of the speedy coming of the Hyacinths 
and Tulips to brighten up the sombre 
gardens so long subject to storms and 
frosts. 

In gardens where the soil is heavy the 
best results follow from forking up the 
ground in the fall, and letting it lie rough 
through the winter. By this means the 
frost enters and acts upon the soil, disin- 
tegrating it, and making potential some 
of its latent fertility. The plants that are 
to give winter bloom should by this time 
in the colder parts of the country, be 
under cover, while further south their re- 
moval will be in process. All) Dutch 
Bulbs for winter bloom should be potted 
without delay ; and house plants of all 
kinds will now demand more than usual 
attention, according to their respective 
needs. 


>—-—____- 


A NEW HELIOTROPE. 


A seedling Heliotrope originating on 
the ground of one of our neighbors has 
proved to be a strong, healthy grower, 


' producing large clusters of flowers very 


freely, in fact, it is seldom out of bloom. 
The trusses of flowers with good pot 
treatment are remarkably large, and at 
the same time the individual fiowers are 
large. On first opening the flowers are 
of a darkish purple hue, but fully expand- 
ed assume a tint between light blue and 
lilac; they are very fragrant. On the 
whole, this variety, called Forget-me- 
not, a colored plate of which is presented 
this month, may be considered as one of 
the most desirable of this favorite flower. 


PS cot a a OD 


A BIT OF FLOWER GOSSIP. 


It has been a long time since I have 
gossiped in these pages about flowers. 
Since my last I have formed an acquaint- 
ance with a goodly number of rare and 
beautiful plants and shrubs. Some of 
them I specially value, and will refer to 
them for the benefit of others who may 
not have cultivated them. Torenia Four- 
nieri superbens is very attractive, with its 
sky blue flowers, on each petal of which 


is an indigo blue spot, bright yellow | 


throat. It is a profuse bloomer. Mesem- 
bryanthemum variegatum, or Variegated 
Ice Plant, is very handsome. The leaves 
are white with delicate green markings. 
A low growing plant, and endures heat 
and dry weather admirably. The new 
Ageratum, Malvern Beauty, is of very 
dwarf, compact habit ; color intense blue; 
full of blooms, and very attractive. 

A very desirable shrub is now in bud 
and bloom, Tabernzmontana Camassa. 
The double white flowers resemble the 
Gardenia, or Cape Jasmine, in form and 
fragrance, but are not quite so large. Small 
and very robust plants, about eighteen 
inches in height, are blossoming freely. 


Some say that it can be wintered safely | 


in the cellar. Will some one inform me 
who has tried it? I supposed it required 
hot-house treatment. 
Garden, an English work, says of it, 
“this extremely pretty shrub is found to 
be invaluable for supplying the demand 
for cut flowers. The Trentham plants 
are large shrubs, and yield continually 


profuse crops of blossoms; the perfume | 


is exquisite.” I find in different cata- 
logues T. Camellia flore-pleno and T. cor- 
onaria fl.-pl. Are these different varieties 


of the same species, or the same plant ! 


under different names? The descriptions 
are so nearly the same they might apply 
to either. 
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A writer in Zhe . 


‘just starting forth. 


"one by all means. 


A shrub of Dimorphanthus Mandchuri- 
; cus sent me, last year, from Washington, 
has endured the severity of our northern 
winter, and is so unique in its beauty I 
want to sound its praise all abroad, for it 
is worthy of extensive cultivation, and is, 


as yet, I think, but little known. A little 
plant mailed, I think, in July, grew with 


' such rapidity after bedding out that it had 


several leaves in the autumn full three- 
fourths of a yard in length, and almost as 
wide. -In April, I observed two leaves 
starting, and I was delighted to find it 


; had endured our long, severe winter. 


There are now four multifid leaves about 
a yard in length and as much in width, 
and others grading down to the new ones 
It is one of the grand. 
est shrubs to grow by itself in a plat on 
the lawn. I say of this, as I have often 
said of the Hydrangea grandiflora, get 
For flowering, what 
shrub can surpass the Hydrangea, and for 
elegance of foliage, what shrub can sur- 
pass the Dimorphanthus ? 

Another hardy shrub from Japan is 
Desmodium Japonicum, which bears, in 
the greatest profusion, its white blossoms 
from August till severe frosts. 

And yet another of my new hardy 
shrubs is Abelia rupestris, which bears, 
during summer and fall, long racemes of 
pure white flowers. 

Clerodendron viscossissima is another, 
new this summer, and has not yet blos- 
somed. : 

I will only name one more of my new 
hardy shrubs, Posoqueria longifolia. 

So satisfactory have been the hardy 
shrubs and perennials, which, once estab- 
lished, thrive and bloom year after year 
with very little care, I feel an increasing 
interest in this class, and desire to add 
each year a few choice kinds, some that 
are novel in character, and I much regret 
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that I have not heretofore given more at- 
tention and money in this direction and 
less to the tender and perishable. 
love Roses, but asa writer has said in 
these columns, “they are fussy plants,” i. 
‘e., the Teas. I have them always bedded 
-out, and they thrive out of doors, but die 
‘in the house and cellar, so I value more 
highly the hardy Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Mosses, of which I have a choice collec- 
tion for an amateur. I still make a spec- 
ialty of Geraniums and will never desert 
them.—Mrs. M. D. W., Yarmouth, Maine. 
oe 
NOTES FROM FLORIDA. 


There is a class of lands common to 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina, com- 
posed of, perhaps, five-sixths sand, so 
fine that plants can with great difficulty 
put out any but lateral superficial roots, 
and with the coming of the rainy season 
they scald to death. To makea flower 
garden on this class of land enriching of 
the soil is required and raised beds. 
Now, what flowers can be grown when 
this has been done, or rather, what 
flowers can be grown where Mullein, 
Blueberries, Huckleberries, Blackberries, 
Orange trees and Jasmines grow? The 
prettiest “weed” I have seen in Florida 
is Phlox Drummondii, self seeding so 
freely that it would be condemned if it 
had the habit of taking strong root hold. 
Vincas and Browallias need but to be 
once planted to perpetuate their kind, 
and so also Verbenas, Candytuft, Sweet 
Alyssum, Mignonette, Pansies, Sweet 
Violets, Carnations, Poinsetta pulcherri- 
ma and Achania malvaviscus with abun- 
dance of foliage, looking almost like new 
varieties. 

We have a native Portulaca, with di- 
minutive flower, and I see Lobelia cardi- 
nalis flaming in the swamps. Our sea- 
sons are generally extreme drought and 
heavy rains. 
ter proportioned as to time and quantity 


we would be more successful than we | 


now are. We have, also, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Maurandya, Solanum capsicas- 
trum and Jasminoides, Daturas, Achy- 
ranthes, Coleii and Gladioli, Tuberoses 
and bulbous plants, as Lilies, Caladiums, 
and the Amaryllis tribes, as also the 
beautiful Pancratium  rotatum. 


If we could have them bet- ! 


Rose | 


I still | 


Geraniums I have seen covering a space . 


six feet in diameter in one season froma 
slip. Plumbago looks 


those who like it. We have two varieties 
of what appear to belong to the Asclepias, 
one exhaling a fragrant odor and the 
other being much more brilliant than an 
orange red variety common in some 
parts of the west. We have a beau- 
tiful spring White Lily, called Zephyr- 
anthes Treatiz, that should be distributed 
among all lovers of flowers. Its habit is 
to frequent low, moist places, and is 
quite abundant. We also have a little 
bulbous plant blossoming in June, which 
I hold in remembrance as being more 
beautiful than the Lily of the Valley. 
Before closing I wish to say that it is 
not necessary to have either the odorous 
kerosene, or still more offensive whale 
oil scenting the house, yard or green- 
house Take three pounds of bar soap 
and slice; I do it with a hatchet. Place 
in a kettle of say three gallons capacity, 
and add half a bucket of water and sub- 


_ ject it to fire heat, without stirring, until 


the soap is dissolved. If you stir, the 
soap is broken into small pieces and not 
left on the stove long enough, and the 
undissolved pieces are apt to clog the 
syringe. Now add the contents of one 
box concentrated lye, and be careful to 
stir it by gently moving the mass at the 
bottom with a stick, and let the commo- 
tion subside before stirring again; repeat 
until there is no foaming and return to 


. the fire for fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
| stir. 


Remove and add it to forty or forty- 
five gallons of water, previously placed 
in a coal oil barrel. At the end of twelve 
to eighteen hours it isa thin soft soap, 
and for using may be diluted with water 


‘one half, and kills scale, red spider and 


aphides, and is, in addition, a cheap and 

splendid fertilizer.—E. C., Lawtey, Fla. 
—____ «> «+_______ 
FRUIT DESTROYED. 


Yesterday and last night, September 
14,a great gale swept over this region, 
laying down our corn-fields and blowing 
nearly all the fruit from our trees. If I 
should plant another orchard I should 
should certainly begin by planting sev- 
eral rows of Norway Spruce on the west 
side for a break wind. I have no doubt 
it would pay its cost many times. I had 
but few Apples, probably not more than a 
hundred barrels, but these were very val- 
uable on account of the general scarcity. 
Now I do not expect to gather thirty 


beautifully to ' barrels sound fruit—W., Wayne Co., N.Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MILKWORTS. 


Our native Milkworts form quite an im- 
portant and interesting group of plants, 
not only on account of their medicinal 
properties and peculiar structure, but also 

, owing to the deli- 
cacy and beauti- 
ful coloring of sev- 
ral of its species. 
Perhaps the best 
known represent- 
ative is Polygala 


ted root stock of 
which furnishes 
the Senega, or Se- 
nega Snakeroot of 
commerce. Itisa 
trim little piant, 
sending up seve- 
ral simple stems 


with lanceolate 
leaves, and termi- 
nated by a close 
spike of small 
white flowers. 
Polygala —san- 
guinea is a smaller 
species with a 
more _ branching 
habit, but larger 
and more showy 
globose, or oblong 
heads) of | bright 
purple-red flowers. 
The root is some- 
what fibrous, and 
has a pleasant aro- 
matic taste, closely 
resembling that of 
Gaultheria _ pro- 
cumbens, (Winter- 
green.) Most bo- 
tanical works give 


species as moist, 
POLYGALA VERTICILLATA. sandy ground, but 

NATURAL SIZE. J have seen it 
growing in abundance on the dry, rocky 
bluffs of the Lowa river. 

Polygala paucifolia is a small vernal 
species, throwing up numerous flowering 
stems from slender horizontal shoots. 
The ovate leaves are crowded near the 
summit of the stem where they are 
crowned or interspersed with several large 
fringed flowers of a most exquisite rose- 


Senega, the knot- ' 


which are clothed | 


the habitat of this — 
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| purple tint. It is commonly known as 
Fringed Polygala, or Flowering Winter- 
green, and it is by far the most beautiful 
of our Eastern Milkworts. 

Polygala lutea has oblong heads of 
bright orange yellow flowers, and is found 
in sandy swamps near the coast, from 
New Jersey southward. There are sev- 
eral other common and widely distributed 
species, but I trust that an acquaintance 
‘with any of the above mentioned ones 
will serve as a general introduction to the 
family. For fear, however, that the more 
attractive and coquetish members will 
monopolize more than their share of at- 
tention, I have sketched one of the most 
modest and retiring of the group, and 
hope that a careful study of it may reveal 
some of the general characters of the 
| genus, especially the irregular form of the 
flower, and the curious caruncle or ap- 
pendage at the hilum of the seed. 


Magnified objects are here shown ; fig- 
ure I represents the seed with its two- 
cleft scale, or caruncle; figure 2 shows 
the large lateral petaloid sepals, and the 
sepals on the opposite sides small ; figure 
3 represents the calyx flattened, showing 
the same parts as figure 2, but a front 
view, where the large lateral and small 
upper and lower sepals appear more dis- 
tinctly.—C. A., Moravia, N. ¥. 

—_—> oe —___————_ 
A SCREW-PINE. 


The Red Spined Screw-Pine, Pandanus 
utilis, is a stove or hot-house, evergreen 
plant. It is a native of the Island of 
Bourbon, the South Sea Islands, and the 
Isle of France, where its strange spiral 
‘form constitutes one of the most singular 
features of these favored lands. _ In its 
native countries it attains a height of over 
twenty feet; the leaves are from three to 
five feet in length, and from one to three 
inches in width, gracefully recurved, and 
of a glaucous green color, armed on their 
back and edges with dark red spines. 
The leaves are also gracefully and spiral- 
ly arranged on the stem of the plant, from 
which circumstance the popular name of 
Screw-Pine is derived. As the plants in- 
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crease in size their tops soon become 
heavy, when they throw out prongs in an 
oblique descending direction, one, two or 
three feet up the stem; these prongs 
soon take root and thus suppurt the plant. 
In its native country its popular name 
is “Pandang,” which is said to signify 
“something to be regarded.” It is stated 


that it was so named on account of the 


beauty of the tree, as well as the exquisite 
odor of its flowers. It is said that in the 
South Sea Islands, and other places 
where this and other varieties are to be 
found, that their leaves are extensively 
used by the natives for the purpose of 
making mats. Although this Pandanus is 


usually described in the catalogues as a 
stove or hot-house plant, it can be suc- 
cessfully grown in the greenhouse, win- 
dow garden, or any situation where a win- 
ter temperature of from 55° to 60° can be 
maintained. 


It is a beautiful and interest- 


PANDANUS UTILIS, 
ing plant at all seasons, and is well adapt- 
ed for exhibition purposes; as_ single 
specimen plants for decorative purposes 
where the conditions are favorable, no 
plantis more suitable for room cultivation. 
It is a plant of comparatively easy cul- 
tivation, requiring a compost of two-thirds 
well rotted sods, one-third well rotted 
manure, or leaf mold, with a sufficient 
portion of sand added to render the whole 
mass porous and open. The plant should 
be given good drainage and not allowed 
to become too wet, neither should it be 
permitted to become absolutely dry. 
Care should be used not to overpot, and 
when repotting not to injure the large, 


fleshy roots. During its season of growth 
water should be given freely and the 
plant’ sprinkled overhead occasionally. 
In the summer season the plant may be 
placed or plunged in a partially shaded 
situation. Good, strong plants of the 
Pandanus can be obtained at a very rea- 
sonable price.—C. E. P., Queens, L. 1. 
ee i 


AN ONLY PLANT. 


Though gardening is an instinct of my 
nature, and whenever I undertake it the 
soil is generously responsive to my manip- 
ulations, there are times when by pres- 
sure of important business mother earth 
and I become so estranged that I scarce 


‘touch her surface with hand or foot 
through the whole bright summer. So it 
was last season, when, but for the atten- 
tion of a kind neighbor, who in planting 
| her own garden set her over-plus of seed- 
lings in a little plat by my door stone, not 
a flower would have opened for me. 
These little plants made a_ brave 
struggle under neglect, and cheered 
me many a time when worn and 
weary, by their bright blossoms. 

One among them, however, with 
‘\ the name and nature of which I was 
unacquainted, produced only leaves : 
but becoming interested in it I order- 
ed its cultivation by digging into the 
soil about it some fine, rich earth, 
and occasionally drenching it with 
liquid manure. It flourished grandly, 
and when autumn came looked so 
verdant and valliant that I had _ it 
taken up in the most careful manner, 
cutting a trench about it as precisely 
as if digging for the foundation of a 
house, then lifting it into a good sized 
tub, which, when filled, needed a man 
to move it. After sheltering it for a time 
in a sunless nook, and just before hard 
frosts, we gave it a place in a large, 
bright window of my chamber, and let it 
grow. When, at last, some shoots sprung 
up, and soon were strong with little knobs 
of buds, which slowly unfolded into green- 
ish, ugly-looking semblances of flowers, 
I fancied I was to have only my labor for 
my pains, but. still did not quite lose 
patience with my plant. What was my sur- 
prise, then, after some days’ absence, to 
find in a fair unfolding of one of the buds 
a large, compactly double, pure white 
flower, like a rose. From that time on it 
grew and blossomed until the tub bristled 
with the most luxuriant spikes of these 
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double white roses, and the “only plant” 


became the glory of my house, and also | 


of the neighborhood, for we set it in one 
window and another as was most effec- 
tive, and it never failed to attract the 
admiring gaze of passers by. So it flour- 
ished for months until one cold night of a 
severe winter it was fatally frozen, and 
was put regretfully out of sight. It was 
some time before I saw my friend, the 
donor, and told her the story of the plant. 
She exclaimed, “ Why, that was a splen- 
did specimen of a Stock Gilly ; and O, if 
you had only sent it over to our warm 
house it would have blossomed on and 
on, until warm weather, and then would 
have been nice to set out in the garden 
again.”—H. E. B. 

—_—___—___—. > ___ 

A CHINESE GARDEN. 


I wish to tell you something of the 
beauties of this land. There are those 
who think there can be no beauty here, 
yet the people themselves call their 
country the Flowery Kingdom. Could 
your readers take a climb aver the hills 
here at any time of the year, if they are 
lovers of flowers and Ferns, their eyes 
would be feasted and their hearts made 
happy. What can be more lovely than, 
in early spring, to see these hills covered 
with thc lovely Azaleas. Mr. FoRTUNE, 
a traveler in China and collector of botan- 
ical specimens, says: “ Most people have 
seen and admired the beautiful Azaleas 
which are brought to the Chiswick fetes, 
and which, as individual specimens, sur- 
pass in most instances those which grow 
and bloom on their native hills; but few 
can form any idea of the gorgeous and 
striking beauty of these Azalea-clad 
mountains, where, on every side, as far as 
our vision extends, the eye rests .on 
masses of flowers of dazzling brightness 
and surpassing beauty.” 

Then, too, there are the Honeysuckles, 


| 


' botanist, I have no name. 


wild ones, Clematis and the fragrant | 
Glycine; these all climbing among the ; 
hedges and on trees, hanging their pretty | 


flowers over the mountain paths and fill- 
ing the air with fragrance. There, too, 
are the many Ivies, so kindly overgrow- 
ing and covering up all unsightly objects, 
making them instead objects of beauty. 
Tucked away in among the rocks, are the 
pretty Ferns, so beautiful, so cool looking, 
not the least attractive among these is 
the Climbing Fern. 


I do not want you to think. this list con- 
tains the names of all the pretty flowers 
to be found here among the hills. There 
are many others for which, not being a 
There are 
many, too, that I have not seen, for there 
are other plants here which require most 
of my time, native plants, too, not as at- 
tractive looking, perhaps, but more 
precious in the eyes of their Heavenly 
Father. These require our time, the other 
nice flowers are only for our recreation 
hours. 

There are still other flowers we can en- 
joy at all times, having them in our own 
yard. Of these I will write at another 
time. I send you a photograh of a por- 
tion of a Chinese flower garden, where, 
as may be perceived, water is made a 
very important feature. 

Though their gardens are not arranged 
according to our Western plan, yet they 
are places of beauty, and it is surprising 
how much beauty and variety they can 
have in so smallaspace. There is no 
smoothly shaven. lawn, no_ babbling 
brook, no fountains, but most of the space 
is taken up in buildings, tea houses, fitted 
up with pretty Chinese pictures, colored 
glass windows, mirrors and screens, and 
a few foreign, curious, singing birds and 
fragrant flowers. Here, in the pleasant- 
est weather, the Chinese men and a few 
women sit and enjoy their tea and little 
dishes of fancy deserts, and a good long 
chat with their friends, their eyes- being 
feasted by the beauties outside of running 
vines and pretty flowers that fill the air 
with their fragrance. 

Outside of these tea houses, which are 
connected together by curiously winding 
passages ornamented here and there 
with quaint carvings and odd figures, is 
what accords more with our ideas of a 
garden, and it is a place of beauty; still, 
I think, a western gardener could im- 
prove it much. Here is the pond, crossed 
by zigzag bridges, a large stagnant pool, 
a thing of beauty when covered with the 
large, cool Lotus leaves, with its large, 
bright pink and its pure white flowers ; 
but before these appear there is no beau- 
ty there, for the water is so murky that it 
is only occasionally that one can catch a 
glimpse of the little gold fish with which 
itis filled. The sides, though, are covered 
with pretty overhanging vines and Ferns 
and bushes. 
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The rockeries are odd and pretty. | dark,in and out, back and through, zigzag, 
They are not merely piles of stone, but | and every conceivable way, always a new 
display ingenious masonry, representing | path, and never retraversing those al- 
a cave, with many winding passage ways. | ready passed, until at last he has passed 
If one starts in he is surprised at its many | through all. Vines grow so readily here 
windings, which, of course, make it ap- | that wails and stones are soon covered 


pear much longer than it really is, and | with green, and are transformed to objects 
wonders if he will never reach the other | of beauty. The Roses and Honeysuckles, 
end, or find himself again at the place of | the Camellias and Azaleas, the Pzonies, 
starting, for at one time he is lead by his | and many other flowers, all add to the 
guide to thetop, getting a glimpse of light, | beauty of the place. This is a Chinese 
then down, and still deeper down in the | Paradise !—Mrs. A. S. P., Souhow, China.. 
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HYACINTHUS CANDICANS. 


graving was given last month, is growing 
in favor in England, where it has longer 
been cultivated than here. It may be 


well for our readers to know that the first - 


diagnosis or analysis of this plant has 
been found, after better acquaintance 
with it, to be incorrect, and that the plant 
is not a true Hyacinth. As a result of 
the latest scientific investigations it bears 
the name of Galtonia. It is probable 
that in the trade the name Hyacinthus 
candicans will long be employed, for it is 
found that the name by which a plant is 
first introduced clings to it indefinitely. 

The Garden says of this plant, “it is 
used very effectively by Mr. BURNETT, at 
the Deepdene, Dorking. In a long bor- 
der, skirting the principal walk to the 
kitchen garden from the pleasure grounds, 
there is a fine row of it placed a yard or 
more apart and interspersed with hardy 
herbaceous and other plants, above which 
the tall spires of the Galtonia, gracefully 
furnished with pure white bell-like blos- 
soms, assert themselves boldly, and will 
be the main feature of the border for 
some time.” 

A correspondent of the same journal 
writes as follows: “It cannot, I think, 
be generally known that this makes a 
fine pot plant. It is still less known, per- 
haps, that it can be forced into flower out 
of its natural season. It is rather a strik- 
ing plant when well grown in pots and 
placed amongst other bright flowering 
plants, as it has ample leaves of a pleas- 
ing shade of green. It may be potted 
singly in six inch pots, and grown as for 
in-door decoration ; but it is much more 
effective when five or six bulbs are plant- 


ed in eight inch pots, and the growths ; 


neatly staked as they increase in height. 


‘IT find they grow very strongly in half 


Hyacinthus candicans, of which an en- : 
ordinary garden soil would suit them. 


loam and half leaf soil, but no doubt any 


They like a fair supply of water, especial- 
ly when producing their flower spikes. 
In dealing with them under glass, a light, 
airy position is necessary to secure well 
developed foliage. Potted at different 
times, they may be had in flower nearly 
the whole year, and therefore they are 
valuable for those who may require white 
flowers for cutting. One has only to cut 
out the dark anthers to have a very chaste 
and beautiful white flower. In dealing 
with them in the open ground it is best to 
plant them and leave them alone. 1 
planted some bulbs in clumps six years 
ago, and there they have remained un- 
disturbed since. Every year they in- 
crease in number and effectiveness, so 
that no severe frost is likely to hurt them. 
For the mixed border they are very use-- 


| ful, as they come into flower at a time 


when hardy flowers are scarce. Planted 
in alternate clumps with Gladioli they 
are very striking, being of the same habit 
of growth. As they seed freely, and the 
seed ripens in ordinary summers, it is. 
easy to raise a few hundreds or thousands 
of bulbs in this way, if so many are re- 
quired. We sow the seeds thinly in the 
open ground in April, and leave the 
young plants undisturbed all the summer, 
just keeping them free from weeds. In 
November the bulbs are lifted and stow- 
ed away, as we do Dahlias, not to keep 
them from frost, but to make sure of their 
not being injured by being dug up in win- 
ter. If we want a few dozen roots to 
flower the next summer, we select the 
largest and keep them separate. In 
spring the largest are planted where they 
are wanted to flower; the small roots are 
planted in the reserve border. They are 


They are not atall particular as to soil.’ put about two inches under the surface, 
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and nine inches apart each way. Gener- 
ally the whole of these small ones flower 
the second year; but if large bulbs are 
wanted, it is best to pinch off the flower 
spike to give strength to the roots.” 

ae see anaes 


A STEPHANOTIS. 


The following account of a plant of 
Stephanotis, by a correspondent of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, will be found of in- 
terest to many readers. “A few days 
ago we saw growing in the Handsworth 
Nurseries, near Sheffield, a real Stephan- 
otis floribunda. It is well known that 
there are varieties of Stephanotis in the 
trade underthe name of floribunda that are 
not free blooming sorts, and are the 
source of endless disappointment to those 
into whose hands they happen to fall. 
This plant at the Handsworth Nurseries 
was growing in a cool house, the temper- 
ature during winter often falling below 
40°. It was planted in a small border, or 
rather brick pit, eighteen inches square, 
eighteen inches deep, in peat and loam, 
and top dressed with rotten cow manure. 
Its branches were trained to thin wires, 
which extended twenty-eight feet in 
length and eleven feet in width. There 
had perhaps been cut off three hundred 
trusses during the last fortnight, and 1450 
developed and undeveloped bunches 
were left on the plant. The bunches 
were borne freely on the old wood, and 
at every joint on the growth of the cur- 
rent year. The house was filled with fine 
plants of greenhouse Rhododendrons.” 
a 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUM. 


A correspondent in a foreign journal 
says: “No class of Pelargoniums has 
shown such rapid strides within the last 
few years as the Ivy-leaved section, in 
which there now exists great diversity 
of color in both the single and double 
kinds. For the whole of the following 
we are indebted to Continental growers : 
Eurydice has free, vigorous habit, and 
large semi-double flowers of a bright rosy 
mauve color, shaded in the center with 
violet. Except that the flower is alto- 
gether of a brighter tint, it resembles in 
general appearance that of the better 
known Mdme. Crousse. Comte and 
Comtesse Horace de Choiseuil were both 
awarded certificates the other day by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The flow- 
ers of the first are salmon rose, with at 


times striped petals ; those of the second 
are bright pink, shaded toward the out- 
side with magenta. Mdme. Jules Meno- 
reau is a round double flower of a remark- 
ably pleasing shade of deep rose, very 
distinct from any of the older kinds, but 
in intensity of coloring scarcely equal to 
Mdme. Lemoine. The latter may be de- 
scribed as a truly magnificent variety, the 
habit being free and vigorous, the trusses 
large, and the individual flowers very 
double. In this the brilliant rose color is 
shaded with magenta. Robert Fortune 
is not new, but the color is very distinct 
from that of the others. In this variety 
the flowers are more sparely produced 
than is generally the case. The above 
are all double flowered kinds. Of new 
singles Multiflore is very beautiful. Its 
flowers are good in shape, and in color 
very bright rose. Although a true Ivy- 
leaved kind, its blooms are nearly equal 
to the zonal varieties in form, and quite 
so in their beautiful tint. Beaute de Lyon 
is not new, but is still a desirable kind. 
It is of much stouter growth than any of 
the preceding, and looks as if it might 
have been a cross between the Ivy and 
the zonal sections; the flowers most re- 
semble those of the last named class, and 
the foliage that of the first. In color the 
blossoms are bright scarlet, shaded with 


purple.” 
ee 
A HYBRID CRINUM. 

A new hybrid variety of Crinum has 
originated in England, that after several 
seasons of trial proves to be hardy in that 
climate. It is thought that it is likely to 
be the forerunner of a distinct race of 
hardy varieties of this beautiful bulbous 
plant. It is a cross between C. capense 
and C. ornatum. It is thus described by 
The Garden: “The progeny is striking- 


‘ly intermediate in character between the 


parents. The leaves are long, deeply 
channelled and glaucous. The flowers, 
borne in terminal clusters on stout stems, 
rising well above the foliage, are nearly 
as large as in typical or C. ornatum. The 
color varies from pure white to a delicate 
rose pink, and the varieties differing in 
color will no doubt receive distinctive 
names. The value of this new race of 
bulbous plants cannot be overrated as it 
is so totally distinct from any other hardy 
plant we have, and infinitely superior to 
the older varieties of C. capense.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A SHRUBBERY BORDER. 


An illustration is here presented of a 
Style of border that surrounds a mass of 
‘Shrubs in one of the public gardens of 
Paris, the Parc Monceau. It will be un- 
derstood at sight. The line of shrubs is 
indicated by the group marked 0, 0. 1 is 


a broad band or belt of Chrysanthemum 
Coleus Verschaffelti, 
Golden Gem, 


grandiflorum; 2, 
(deep red;) 3, Coleus, 
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with it. How many hundred residences 
in and around London are clothed with 
it from base to roof during summer. Fall- 
ing in elegant and luxuriant folds, it re- 
lieves the harsh monotony of miles of 
otherwise naked brickwork. Strip the 
houses of its plenitude of handsome five- 
lobed leaves, and what a contrast would 
be presented to view. True, its leaves 


8 
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SHRUBBERY BORDER OF FOLIAGE AND FLOWERING PLANTS 


{clear red, striped with yellow;) 4, Coleus 
niger, (red, almost black ;) 5, Santolina 
Chamecy parissus, (silvery foliage;) 6, 
Pyrethrum parthenioides aureum, (gold- 
en leaves ;) 7, Pelargonium zonale, Gros 
Jean, (bright scarlet;) 8, Lobelia erinus 
compacta, (deep blue ;) 9, Grass. 

This is very formal, but very effective ; 
such treatment should be attempted only 
in some very conspicuous place on grand 
grounds, and in the presence of structures 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 

—— 
THE VIRGINIA CREEPER. 


How much our Virginia Creeper is 
prized in Britain, where it is being more 
and more planted, may be learned from 
the following taken from the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle; “We have no hardy Creeper 
that can compare with the ‘American 
Ivy,’ as it has been sometimes designated, 
for service at this season of the year. It 
is both a most accommodating and a 
most serviceable plant. It will do in al- 
most any soil, and in almost any cold and 
wet situation. It can be planted in odd 
corners, and outside of these it will 
spread itself, clothing many a naked spot 
with ample verdure, and hanging in 
graceful festoons from any available 
point its leaders can reach. Asa town 
plant for covering brickwork rapidly and 
completely we have nothing to compare 


but they are not the less acceptable in 
summer, and in autumn they are aglow 
with living fire, in which, if it presages the 
decay of winter, yet lights up the dull de- 
clining days with a warmth of color that 
is as striking as it is in keeping with the 
season. What a delicious aspect of cool- 
ness it gives to a dwelling in summer, 
when no cloud tempers the heat of a 
bright July or August day. There are 
some who recommend that the smaller 
leaved A. tricuspidata should be planted 
in preference, to save the trouble of train- 
ing, &c., but with all its good qualities it 
can never replace the more common A. 
hederacea. The former is highly valu- 
able as a permanent covering, because its 
vine attaches itself to whatsoever it grows 
against, and forms a dense mass of wood, 
even when denuded of leaves ; but it never 
festoons in so natural and graceful a man- 
ner as the common form. In the case of 
the Virginia Vine, the leading shoots that 
hang down in the way should be cut 
away when the leaves have dropped, and 
those left nailed or tied firmly into posi- 
tion. Thus the plants can remain till 
spring comes round, and the branches 
send forth their young growths. He who 
introduced the Virginia Creeper to this 
country was a benefactor to his race, and 
his memory should be held in grateful re- 
membrance. But—who was it?” 
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BOG GARDENS. HEDGES OF CREEPING VINES. 


There is no class of plants that has not | “In Battersea Park the finest feature 
its admirers, and in England we find | just now,” (August,) says Zhe Garden, . 
more or less attention given to those | “is a hedge composed of Clematis Jack- 
plants that most of us have considered ' mannii, Everlasting Pea, (Lathyrus latifo- 
beneath our notice. The wild garden is ‘ lius,) Canary Creeper, (Tropzolum adun- 
already becoming a feature on some of | cum,) and Eccremocarpus scaber, all of 
the best grounds; Alpine or rock garden- | which are flowering profusely, and their 
ing is carried to great perfection, and bog | colors harmonize with each other in a 
gardens are becoming subjects of interest. | beautiful manner. The Clematis prepon- 
“ A bog garden,” says the /ourna/ of Hor- ; derates, and forms a dense mass of the 
ticulture, “‘ may consist of a small irregu- | richest purple imaginable, while the 
lar bed at the base of the alpine garden, | others intertwine with it in a charming 
or a more extensive one at a lower end in | manner.” 
connection with a pond or miniature lake. Very pretty low hedges can be formed 
In the latter case it should be irregular | by setting posts to stand about two or 
and havé an undulating surface. If anatu- | two and a half feet above ground, and 
ral stream of water can be turned so as | stretching two or three wires along on 
to take a winding course, so much the | them, on which to train Virginia Creeper, 
better. I have, as I write,in my memory a | different varieties of Clematis, and other 
piece of water for genuine aquatics and | creepers. Virginia Creepers make a 
a bog in connection, through which aj close wall of green, while the bright 
natural stream runs. It is an interesting | lowering creepers that run with them 
corner, and a place to which I direct my ; throw out their flowers conspicuously 
steps almost daily to watch the progress | above the dark green back ground. 
of or attend in some way to the plants | Hedges of this description are quickly 
there growing. It matters little what the , formed, and are very pleasing and effec- 
subsoil consists of in places where plenty | tive. 
of water is at hand. I have made bog = ee 
gardens on a most retentive clay and also EVER-FLOWERING THORN. 


upon gravel, and have always found the A French horticulturist has obtained 
desired condition as to moisture can be | from seed of the Hawthorn a variety that 
obtained with a little manipulation. In | continues in bloom through the summer. 
the case of a deficiency of water a clayey ; Jt is described as a dwarf shrub and very 
subsoil would be essential, and if a bog | bushy. Some specimen branches sent to 
garden consists of a smail irregular bed | the Revue Horticole are thus described. 
some artificial means ought to be adopt- | « Upon the branches which we have in 
ed for flooding it in dry weather. I have | our hands we see the results of three dis- 
seen this done bya small leaden pipe | tinct seasons of bloom; that is to say, 
carried under ground. By elevating the | fruits arrived at their full development, 
surface in places you are enabled to grow | others recently formed, and finally abun- 


a greater variety of plants.” dant corymbs of fragrant flowers.” The 
SS variety is to be known as Crategus 
DOUBLE ESCHSCHOLTZIA. oxyacantha semperflorens. . 


La Revue Horticole notices two varie- Fick ee 
ties of Eschscholtzia Californica with WEEPING FEU: 
double flowers which have appeared, one A new variety of weeping ‘tree makes 
being white and the other orange colored. | its appearance in horticultural circles at 
They commend themselves equally by | Dresden; it is a Weeping Plum, originat- 
their beauty and profusion of bloom. Un- | ing among seedlings in a nursery. “The 
like the single flowers, those of these va- shape of this weeping tree,” says the 
rieties hold their petals comparatively a _ Gardeners’ Chronicle, “is beautiful, and 
long time, even closing and opening sev- | surpasses even the highly prized Prunus 
eral times. Seeds sown in early spring chamcerasus pendula. With its bright 
produce plants that commence to bloom , green foliage it resembles a Weeping 
in June, and continue until destroyed by | Laurel, and is very attractive during the 
the autumn frosts, , flowering season.” 


DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


Can seeds of double-flowered plants be depended 
upon to raise double flowers, or does it depend upon 
the size and vigor of the plant from which the seeds 
are taken.—A. F., JR., Central City, Neb. 

To answer this question in full would 
require the explanation of several prin- 
ciples of vegetable physiology, which, 
though interesting, could only be satis- 
factorily given at considerable length, 
and therefore will not now be attempted. 
Perfectly double flowers cannot produce 
seed, since all the reproductive organs 
are converted into petals. Semi-double 
or partially double flowers may produce 
seed, and these flowers possibly may be 
self-fertilized or may be fertilized by oth- 
ers partially double or by single ones, 
and in either case may form seed, a con- 
siderable portion of which will produce 
flowers more or less double. Or single 

_ flowers fertilized by semi-double ones 
may produce seeds capable of similar 
results. Unusually large and vigorous 
plants are not, as our inquirer suggests, 
particularly favorable for the production 
of seeds, but, rather, particularly unfa- 
vorable; plants of medium vigor, neither 
stunted nor forced into rank growth are 
best. The raising of seeds that will 
produce double flowers is an art that 
requires much experience to enable one 
to practice it successfully, and nearly 
every kind of flower requires a peculiar 
and special treatment. 

——_—__~> 
SCARLET HONEYSUCKLE. 

What time should the Scarlet Trumpet Honey- 
suckle be planted, and what care should it receive? 
—E. P. D., Sheridan, Mich. 

This is the proper time to transplant 
this climbing plant, as well as all others 
that are hardy. Trees, shrubs, vines and 
herbaceous perennials may be planted 
all through this month and next. 
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AURATUM LILY—HYDRANGEA. 

Will the Auratum Lily succeed as a pot plant ? 

Is it best to plant Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora in the open ground this fall, or make a pot 
plant of it, and keep it in a good, dry cellar during 
winter, where it will have moderate light and air 
when the weather is not too severe to remove the 
window ?—P. J., Acton West, Ont. 

Auratum Lily does well under pot 
culture. Use a ten-inch pot; place in 
the bottom an inch or more of drainage, 
and then fill in about three inches of a 
compost of equal parts of leaf-mold, de- 
cayed sods and finely pulverized, old, 
leached cow manure, over this a layer of 
sand about an inch thick, and rest the 
bulb on it; then fill the compost all 
around and within half an inch of the 
top. Give a light watering, and set the 
pot away in the cellar to remain a num- 
ber of weeks, possibly two or three 
months, or until a shoot appears, then it 
can be taken up where it can have more 
heat and the full light of the sun. While 
in the cellar do not allow the soil to be- 
come dry, but be careful to keep only 
gently moist. When taken to the light 
increase the quantity of water with the 
growth as demanded. 

Plant the Hydrangea in the fall and 
draw the earth up around it for protec- 
tion. It will be well to give it a light 
covering of leaves. After the first winter 


it will not need protection. 
patie Se ree ee 


CHINESE WISTARIA. 


Does the Wistaria die down to the ground in the 
fall or is it like the Virginia Creeper.—F. F., Ciinton, 
Ont. 

The Wistaria is a woody plant with a 
perennial stem, like the Virginia Creeper, 
that increases in size with age. It is 
hardy in the Northern States and the 


; southern portion of Ontario, receiving 


‘injury by the cold at the ends of its 


shoots only in the most severe winters. 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Please give explicit directions for cultivating Lily 
of the Valley out of doors. 

The plant is quite hardy in all parts of 
the country, but likes a cool rather than a 
warm exposure, and if possible, it should 
have a slight shade; naturally it grows 
among shrubs and low trees, from which 


SWEET PEAS AND SWEET CORN. 
I wish to ask if Sweet Peas will grow here. Why 


_ did our Sweet Corn tassel, when only two feet high, 


and why could a neighbor who lives on a muck 
island, only raise nubbins? Will Sweet Corn grow 
here? An answer will do others good, perhaps.— 
N. H. H., Orange Co., Fla. 

Sweet Peas planted in October or No- 
vember, we should expect to bloom in 


LILY OF THE VALLEY IN A COPSE. 


it receives some shade and shelter, and 
in planting it we should, if possible, give 
it a location imitating its natural site. In 
preparing a bed for it, if the material 
were at hand, we should mix some leaf- 
mold with the soil, but it usually succeeds 
on most soils without preparation. 
Se a 
A PORCH CONSERVATORY. 


Will you please answer me a question or two? 
I am a great lover of flowers. I am thinking of 


having a small conservatory. We have a porch on | 


the south side of our house, our sitting-room open- 
ing onto it. Will you tell me if it will be warm 
enough trom the fire of the room, in winter, in our 
California climate. I kept my flowers in the room 
last winter, but they did not bloom. I may not have 
had the right kind. Will you tell me what kinds 
will be best for winter flowering ?—Mrs. R. C., Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

The conservatory built and heated as 
proposed will very probably be warm 
enough, and will make a fine place for 
some kinds of plants. 

It should be stocked with Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops and 
other bulbs as one may fancy. Chinese 
Primrose, Oxalis floribunda alba and ro- 
sea will give continuous bloom; then one 
will want a few plants of Bouvardia, Be- 
gonia, Heliotrope, some Mignonette, a 
tew plants of the Calla, some of the fra- 
grant-leaved and zonale Geraniums, a 
few Tea Roses. To these can be added 
a much greater variety, as desired. 


the latter part of winter and early spring 
in middle Florida. We cannot say posi- 
tively why the Sweet Corn tasseled out 
when only two feet high, but the proba- 
bility is that it was because the soil was 
either very poor or very dry, or both. 
That the neighbor raised only nubbins 
on a muck island is not at all strange 
with our own experience of muck as a 
soil. It has but little fertility. If some 


of our Florida readers will answer the - 


question, N. H. H. will, no doubt, be 


| thoroughly satisfled that Sweet Corn will 


grow there, and in perfection, too, but it 
must have a suitable and properly pre- 
pared soil. 

a ae ee 


WILD DAISIES. 


Summer's thought of snow-flakes, 
Perchance, sweet bloom, are ye, 

With a glow of June time 
Breathing tremblingly 

Among your fringing petals; 
And there’s a crown of gold 

To make complete your beauty, 
Wild Dasies that I hold. 


Simple, modest blossoms, 
Smiling to the morn, 
Tossing in the sunshine, 
Bowing to the storm; 
Dainty thoughts of Summer, 
Jewels from her hand ! 
O, who could spare the Daisies 
From our pleasant land ! 
—Mrs. CHARLOTTE E. FISHER. 


PLEASANT GOSSIP. 


TUBEROSES NOT BLOOMING. 

As you kindly answer all questions, I will ask why 
my Tuberose does not bloom I planted it a year 
ago last spring. It has borne about ten bulbs, but 
has never bloomed.—M. M., Sugar Creek, Ind. 

As the bulb did not bloom the first sea- 
son of planting it is probable that it was 
unsound, or, in other words, the flower 
spike it contained had been destroyed. 
Tuberose bulbs are easily injured by 
cold; alow temperature, especially with 
moisture being very detrimental to them; 
in this condition, however, they are capa- 
ble of producing young bulbs, as in the 
present instance. The young bulbs may 
need another season’s growth to be 
strong enough to bloom. They should 
now be taken up, dried off, and left ina 


warm, dry room until they are planted in | 


spring. If they should not bloom next 
season it will again be necessary to keep 
them warm and dry another winter, and 
then plant another spring. 
—_—_—_———> 
A BEAUTIFUL PLANT. 

A favorite greenhouse, spring-bloom- 
ing plant with us is the Jasmine-like 
Trachelospermum, T. Jasminoides, com- 
monly known in the trade as Rhyncho- 


TRACHELOSPERMUM JASMINOIDES. 


| dance, and for a long time. 


It can be 
trained into almost any form one may 
fancy, and in the greenhouse is a good 
pillar plant. It bears ordinary house 
treatment much better than most plants, 
and one having a knowledge of it would 
not willingly do without it. Our engrav- 
ing represents it on a reduced scale. 
— 
AN AURATUM LILY. 


In accordance with your request, I 
send you some facts concerning my Au- 
ratum Lily. It was first planted on the 
west side of the house, on level ground, 
in sandy soil, receiving in that place the 
afternoon and evening sun only. In this 
place it remained for eight years, bloom- 
ing as follows: first year, three flowers ; 
second, four; third, five; fourth, nine; 
fifth, seven; sixth, seven; seventh, seven; 
eighth, five. At the end of the eighth 
year, in the fall, I transplanted the Lily 
from the east to the west side of the 
street, where it has been receiving only 
the morning sun, being within seven feet 
of the house. The soil was taken from 
an excavation for a cellar—poor, sandy 
ground, as in the former place. After it 
had come above ground, in the spring of 
the ninth year, I put liquid manure 
around the root, repeating this quite 
frequently. This is about the only treat- 
ment it received, not having been cov- 
ered in winter. In the ninth year it had 
but one stem, which was all it ever had; 
the tenth year it had five stems; this, the 
eleventh year, it had five stems. In the 
ninth year, the plant bore, on one stem, 
twenty-three flowers; the tenth year, on 
five stems, forty-three; and this year, on 
six stems, fifty flowers. The plant at 
this date is, apparently, very healthy. 
The bulb will measure about six by 
eight inches; and I expect the yield of 
flowers next summer will surpass that of 
former years.—L. H., Johnstown, Pa. 

ee 
SEEDLING GLADIOLI. 

Our Seedling Gladioli have been re- 
markably beautiful this season ; it is even 
quite surprising to see how many, pro- 
portionately, of these plants produce 
flowers that are fine in form, color and 


spermum Jasminoides. It is a fair grower, | size, or rather, how very few do not. 
with rather thick coriaceous, bright, shin- | This result is attained by selecting seed 
ing leaves, and produces its exquisitely | from the best named varieties. As the 
fragrant white flowers in great abun- | plants bloom, all poor ones are destroyed. 
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NATIVE FERNS. 


Some articles were published in our 
second volume about the Ferns of this 
country. Since that time numerous re- 
quests have been made that the subject 
should be treated more in detail, and to 
satisfy, in a measure, these expressed de- 
sires, we now offer the following matter, 
with illustrations prepared specially for 
it. If what we now present should prove 
acceptable to our readers, it is designed 
to continue the subject until, at least, the 
greater number of native species of Ferns 
shall have been noticed, and those most 
distinctive and abundant in the different 
parts of the country il- 
lustrated. There is so 
much of interest connect- 
ed with the growth and 
reproduction of these 
plants, they are so beau- 
tiful, and may be made 
so serviceable for decora- 
tive purposes as living 
subjects or as dried speci- 
mens, they are worthy of 
the attention equally of 
plant-growers and of the 
students of nature. Our 
attempt will be to de- 
scribe the different spe- 
cies so that with ordi- 
Nary attention to them 
they may be identified, 
and to suggest their 
proper treatment in cul- 
tivation. Our own ob- 
servations of these plants 
and the knowledge we 
have gained from their 
cultivation will be sup- 
plemented by informa- 
tion derived from the = 
publications of the best — 
authorities on the subject. \S 
Without noticing more of 
the peculiar organization 
ot Ferns in general than is necessary for 
our present purpose, we may examine a 
few principal features, and in doing so 
make use of language nearly as previ- 
ously employed. 

Looking at the sketch of the.common 
Polypody, Polypodium vulgare, we per- 
ceive several stems arising from a com- 
mon root-stock. The stem is called the 
stipe and the leafy part the frond. These 
are names always employed in speaking 


~ 


of Ferns, ‘We shall find other terms pe- 
culiar to these plants and quite different 
from any of those applied to flowering 
plants. The frond of the Polypodium is 
oblong in form and deeply pinnatifid, or 
cut pinnately, that is, the divisions are 
compared to the feathers on a quill, 
which, in Latin, is called a Pinna. Each 
of the divisions of the frond is called a 
inna, in the plural the word is pinne ; 
if these divisions were again divided into 
smaller parts, as in some kind of Ferns 
they are, these small divisions would be 
called pinnules, and still smaller divisions 
are called lobes and segments; by ob- 

serving these distinctions, 
we shall be able to refer to 
any part of a frond when 
speaking of it. 

On the backs of most of the 
mature fronds of Polypodi- 
um we may notice on some 
of the divisions two rows of 
round dots; these are clus- 
ters of little, hollow, globular 


POLYPODIUM VULGARE. 


bodies, each of which has a stem by 
which it is attached to the surface of the 
frond. The dots are not shown in the 
first sketch on account of its reduced size, 
but may be seen in the illustrations of the 
two other species now presented, and 
still more clearly in the accompanying 
engraving of an enlarged portion of one of 
the divisions with the cluster represented 
magnified. One of these little globular 
bodies, when whole and when burst open, 


Seo. 
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with its stem or foot-stalk, is shown 
greatly magnified by two illustrations. 
This globular body is a thin membrane 
strengthened by a firmer net work all 
over its surface. The stem, or foot-stalk, 
from the point where it supports the little, 
hollow globe, appears to be continued by 
a series of jointed lengths, which, extend- 
ing nearly around the globe, almost 
make a ring. This singularly formed 
. body is called a spore- 
cases, Or Sporangium ,; 
it is filled with an im- 
mense number of mi- 
nute particles called 
spores, and which cor- 
respond to the seeds of 
flowering plants. They 
are not considered 
seeds, for the reason 
that plants do not de- 
velop from them pre- 
cisely in the manner 
they do from the seeds 
of flowering plants, so 
instead of calling them seeds they are 
called spores. The spores form in the 
spore-case as seeds form in a seed ves- 
sel and mature. When the spore-case 
ripens, the ring which extends nearly 
around it begins to shrink, and finally it 
contracts so much that it tears open one 
side of the case and the spores fall out to 
the ground, or sometimes float away in 
the air, and are at last deposited upon a 
spot congenial, perhaps, to their germi- 
nation at a long distance from that where 
they grew. By the aid of a magnifying 
glass, much that has now been described 
about this Fern can be distinctly seen, but 
if you wish to ex- 
amine the spore- 
cases and the 
spores very par- 
ticularly, it will 
be necessary to 
use a microscope. 
One who is study- 
ing Ferns, or who 
examines minute- 
ly any plant should carry a ‘good com- 
compound lens as a pocket companion. 
The spore-cases on the Polypody 
grouped together into circular patches are 
called, in common language, fruit-dots ; 
on some kinds of Ferns, instead of being 
circular in outline, they are oblong, as we 
shall see hereafter. The proper botani- 


POLYPODIUM. FRUIT 
DOTS ENLARGED. 
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SPORE-CASE ENLARGED. 
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cal name of a fruit-dot is sorus, and, when 
two or more of these dots or patches are 
spoken of, the word sovz is used. Now, if 
you will observe the fruit-dots, or sori, 
carefully with the lens, you will see that 
the little spore-cases, or sporangia, stand 
huddled close together like good com- 
panions, as they are, and brave, too, for 
they seek no shelter, but face the wind 
that sometimes drives against them, and 
the insects that creep over them. Stand- 
ing as they do in this unprotected man- 
ner, they are said to be naked. When 
we examine other kinds of Ferns, we 
shall find that some of them have their 
spore cases covered, and the peculiarities 
of these coverings, or indusia, serve ina 
measure to distinguish them. 

The common Polypody is, on some ac- 
counts, one of the most interesting of 
Ferns. It loves the rocks, usually grow- 
ing on them, with only the thinnest 
stratum of soil that has been formed by 
decaying mosses; when growing on fer- 


POPYPODIUM INCANUM GROWN WITH AN ORCHID 
ON A SECTION OF A TREE STUMP. 
tile ground, we believe it is only on hill- 
sides where the drainage is perfect. A 
slight shade, at least from the greatest 
heat, is its preference, though we have 
seen it on rocks fully exposed to the sun 
during the whole day. A plant that can 
thus make its abode where no other 
vegetation will thrive, and not merely ex- 
ist in a poverty-stricken way, but actually 
luxuriate and cover great surfaces of 
rock as with a green carpet, is admirable 
beyond expression. The general appear- 
ance of this Fern is very accurately shown 
in our illustration. The smallest fertile 
frond now in our possession, including, 
the stipe, is an inch and five-eighths in 
length from the root-stalk to the tip, and 
the largest, similarly measured, is nearly 
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sixteen inches long; without the stipes 
the measurements are an inch and an 
eighth, and eleven and three-quarter 
inches: Such is their variation under dif- 


FROND OF POLYPODIUM INCANUM. 


ferent circumstances. EATON, in Ferns of 
North America, mentions some Colorado 
plants with fronds only half an inch in 
length, and some from Madeira fourteen 
- inches long. 

The name, Polypodium, is derived from 
the Greek words, polys, many, and fous, 
a foot, and its application is evidently in 
relation to the many stems or foot-stalks, 
arising not from a common center, but 
standing about without any orderly rela- 
tion to each other, as they are developed 
at irregular distances updn the common 
root-stock, or rhizome. G. W. JoHNson, 
a writer upon “The British Ferns,” says 
the word has reference, “according to 
Theophrastus, to the resemblance borne 
by its numerous rootlets to the feelers of 
the Polypus.” The root-stock is closely 
clothed with delicate, brownish chaff, or 
scales ; it branches irregularly, and sends 
out numerous fine, hair-like rootlets. 


The positions on the root-stock of fronds 
that have decayed and fallen off are 
marked by slight, roundish protuberances. 
When a frond has withered and died the 
stipe at its base makes a complete separa- 
tion from the root-stock, not merely 
breaking off; thus the stipe is said to be 
articulated with the root-stock, disjoint- 
ing when it perishes. This is a feature 
peculiar to the genus, Polypodium, and 
one that distinguishes it from all others 
of the Fern order. 

In its general outline an average speci- 
men frond of the common Polypody is. 
oblong, having very nearly, or quite, its 
full width at the base, and holding it with 
little perceptible variation about two- 
thirds of its length upwards, and then 
tapering gradually, sometimes abruptly, 
to a long, or sometimes short, terminal 
point. The frond is deeply pinnatifid, 
or in other words it is divided on each 
side with many parts or pinnz, each di- 
vision reaching nearly to the midrib, or 
rachis. The rachis, meaning a backbone, 
is the extension of the stipe through the 
frond, being the same as the midrib, 
which is the extension of the petiole ina 
leaf. 

The pinnz are oblong, mostly blunt or 
rounded at the extremities, usually some- 
what sword-shaped, curving upwards, the 
margins are obscurely notched, or some 
times slightly toothed. By holding a 
frond toward the light, it may be per- 
ceived that the veins are free, that is, 
they terminate abruptly and do not unite 
with each other ; usually they are two or 
three times branched, and end with an 
oval or roundish enlargement; the sorus 
is always borne on the upper branch of 
the vein, almost midway between the 
margin and midvein of the pinnule, usual- 
ly a little nearer the margin. 

The texture of the frond is firm, the 
color a dark green, lighter on the under 
side. The stipe is smooth, green, a little 
lighter toward the base; on each side is. 
a long narrow wing which broadens out 
into the blade of the first pinna. A fair 
specimen lying before us as we write 
measures eleven inches from root-stock 
to tip, the stipe being four and a half, and 
the frond six and a half inches; these 
relative proportions are maintained with 
much constancy in specimens of average 
size, but vary considerable in very long 
or very short ones. On this specimen 
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there are thirteen pairs of pinne; the 
seven uppermost pairs and the terminal 
segment are fertile. Often only two or 
three pairs of pinnz are fertile, but usu- 
ally more. 

The largest and the smallest speci- 
mens previously mentioned have respec- 
tively twenty-four and six pairs of pinne ; 
of the latter all but the lowest pair are 
fertile, and every pair of the large one, 
which is quite an unusual case. This 
fine specimen was obtained near Broad 
River, North Carolina. The sori of a 
frond just arrived at maturity are of a 
bright golden yellow color, but with age 
this turns to a dark brown. In this 
country this Fern has a wide range, and, 
in the localities best suited to it, is very 


POLYPODIUM CALIFORNICUM, 


abundant. According to EaTon, it “ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Slave River and Winnipeg 
Valley to the mountains of Colorado, 
Arkansas and North Carolina, and prob- 
ably to those of Alabama also.” Ina 
few places some peculiar forms of it have 
been found. 

The cultivation of this Fern is very 
simple. Inthe open or hardy fernery it 
will require a situation a little shaded 
among or on the rocks, with only a small 
amount of soil, and where the drainage is 
perfect. The natural rainfall will be suf- 
ficient for it ordinarily, for it will freshen 
up and revive after a rain, even if it has 
been subjected to a long drought, so 
great as to cause it to roll up, droop and 
lie flat on the ground. It can be well 
grown in the cracks of an old decaying 
tree stump, on the shady side, and especi- 
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ally if protected a little by the foliage of 
some vine creeping over the stump. It 
is easily grown in a Fern-case; as a pot 
plant it should have the pot at least a 
third filled with drainage material, and 
the soil need be little more than leaf- 
mold with a small amount of garden soil 
added to it; a very moderate supply of 
water will be sufficient. 

In the Southern States a very interest- 
ing species of Polypody is found; this is 
P. incanum, the Gray, or Hoary, or Scaly 
Polypody. It is a small Fern, and the il- 
lustration presented of a single frond is 
full size of one of the largest It is dark 
green on the upper side and beneath 
covered with little scales that give ita 
hoary or grayish appearance. It grows 
very common on trees, 
and sometimes on rocks 
and on the ground, and 
frequently takes posses- 
sion of old roofs which it 
covers closely as thatch. 
This Fern can withstand 
a long drought and yet 
revive with moisture. 
When very dry it curls up, 
appearing withered and 
lifeless, but in a few hours 
after receiving water will 
unfold and appear quite 
fresh and green. The 
specimen shown in the 
illustration growing with 
an Orchid on a section of 
a tree trunk, was kindly 
sent us, early in the sum- 
| mer, by a lady reader of this MAGAZINE, 
from Orange County, Florida. The piece 
of bark was stripped from an old tree and 
placed in a box and sent, by express. 
On account of some delay it was nearly 
two weeks on the way in the very warm- 
est weather, and when received the little 
plants appeared quite withered. It was 
kept in a damp place a few days and then 
fixed upon a piece of log where the 
plants have continued to thrive, and 
many new fronds have appeared. Mary 
C. REYNoLps, an indefagitable botanist 
and an especial admirer of Ferns, and 
who has made a considerable investiga-’ 
tion of Florida plants, says that this one 
is called the “Resurrection Fern,” be- ” 
cause it freshens up so quickly when 
moistened after being very dry. “I 
used,” she says, in a communication to 


the valuable Botanical Gazette, “to be 
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very much interested in watching an old 
roof, which was partially covered with it. 
In dry weather it was as neutral-tinted 
‘as any other old shingle roof, but after a 
‘shower, it showed a bright fresh green 
Fern garden.” 

This little Fern grows from Florida to 
‘Texas and north as far as Virginia and 
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FROND OF POLYPODIUM CALIFORNICUM. 
THREE-QUARTERS NATURAL SIZE. 


the Southern parts of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. Its cultivation will be most suc- 
cessful in the manner already described, 
or, if in a case, by placing it up on some 
elevated object, either wood or stone, to 
Protect it from excess of moisture. 

The California Polypody, P. Californi- 
cum, is a handsome little Fern. The il- 


lustrations here given of this plant and of 
a single frond show that its form is quite 
different from P. vulgare. It has an 
ovate, or ovate-oblong form, according 
to its size, which is from a few inches 
to about a foot in length. The texture 
of the frond is thinner than that of the 
common Polypody, and is described as 
papery herbaceous. The segments or 
pinnz, which are usually acute, are most- 
ly regularly and distinctly serrate. The 
veining in this Fern marks it as quite dis- 
tinct from P. vulgare, for instead of two 
to three, as in the latter, it has usually 
from four to six veinlets, and often these 
unite, while in the latter we noticed the 
veins were always free. This species 
presents some variations which cannot at 
present be noticed. It is usually found 
growing on rocks and in rocky ground, 


| and according to Eaton is “ confined to 


the region west of the coast range of 
mountains, and to the islands lying off 
the shore.” We have found this plant 
very tractable under pot culture in the 
greenhouse, requiring good drainage, a 
light soil, and moderate watering. We 


_ how have it in the open ground, a little 


shaded, but have not yet wintered it out. 

The species of Polypodium that have 
now been described are those that are 
distributed over the largest areas in this 
country ; but besides these, Florida sup- 
plies five and California one other spe- 
cies. The grandest of these is P. aureum, 
the Golden Polypody, which sometimes 
has fronds standing four feet high, of 
which length the frond measures thirty 
inches. A common size is about two 
feet in height, and mature fronds are 
often not more than six inches long. In 
Florida this species grows especially on 
the Palmetto trees, upon which it is epi- 
phytic. It is much cultivated in green- 
houses, and is very ornamental. The 
lightest soil in a well drained pot and 
light watering is the proper treatment. 
Mary C. REYNOLDs says, “ this is a very 
beautiful, majestic Fern, and though as- 
sociated always with the Cabbage Pal- 
metto when wild, it bears very well to be 
planted in the fernery or flower pot. It 
seems to be a very slow grower; some 
root-stocks planted in this way were 


‘ three or four months in putting out their 


first leaves, but after grew much faster.” 
There are four other Florida and one 
more California species. 
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THE VIOLET. 


In fall I saw the rustling, dead leaves lying 
Above a spot where Violets had grown, 

And, searching there I found the blossoms dying 
Beside a mossy stone. 


“* Dear little flower,” I said, in pity bending, 
“ Your yellow leaves are eloquent of doom; 
For us, and you, there is one common ending— 
Earth for us all makes room. 


“‘ From earth we came. To earth we are returning. 
To-day we live, to-morrow are unknown." 

And then I heaped the leaves, with frost-fire burning, 
About the lichened stone. 


To-day, my heart was filled with spring-time glad- 
ness ; 
I walked old paths, and there, beside the stone, 
Where I had heaped the leaves with thoughts of 
sadness, 
Behold! new flowers had grown. 


And, as I stooped to give the flower greeting 
With loving touch, as meeting friends clasp hands, 
“* There is no death,”’ it seemed to me repeating. 
Heart, canst thou understand ? 
—EBen E. REXxForD. 


SS ee 
GLADIOLI-—LILIUM AURATUM. 


I do not think you give your unnamed 
Gladioli the honest praise they justly 
deserve. Last year I purchased an un- 
named “ bakers’ dozen,” assorted colors 
All have bloomed but one, and they have 
been a source of the greatest pleasure. 
There are no two alike, all being entirely 
different and beautiful, varying from al- 
most white to the deepest red; in fact, 
they equal in beauty some of the costly 
named varieties. I never expected any- 
thing so fine. ‘Although there are many 
beautiful named varieties within reach of 
flower lovers of moderate means, yet I 
would say to those who cannot afford the 
costlier varieties,to get an unnamed dozen 
of Gladioli, and you will never regret it. 

I suppose it is generally understood 
that Lilium Auratum is perfectly hardy 
.in most sections of the country, but think- 
ing that some might like to know how 
the Province of Quebec suits it, I will 
tell you my success. I purchased a bulb 
from you six years ago, and planted 
it deep in soil well-prepared, according 
to directions. The first year it remained 
dormant, the next year it produced one 
enormous flower, and as it gained in 
strength from year to year, it produced 
more flowers, and a year ago, instead of 
one stalk, it had two, and this year it has 
sent up five blooming stalks, four of 
which were not less than five feet in 
height, producing more than fifty mag- 


nificent blooms, the surprise and admira- 
tion of all who beheld it—L. H., Cow- 
ansville, Quebec. 

——_—-~»—_____ 
THE WHITE PARTRIDGE BERRY. 


I am delighted to find by the notice of 
your correspondent, C. A., Moravia, N. Y., 
that he has met with that rare, interest- 
ing, little creeping plant, the White Par- 
tridge Berry, for such it evidently is, the 
Mitchella alba. In one of my rambles, 
scrambles rather, in the Pine woods in 
our Canadian wilderness, I came upon a 
wide plot of this charming evergreen 
plant, then covered with its white, waxen, 
double-eyed berries, which shone con- 
spicuously among its darkly shaded foli- 
age The fruit and leaves were larger 
than those of the sister plant, Mitchella 
repens, the creeping Partridge Berry of 
the Indian squaws, with its brilliant red 
fruit, and sweet, starry blossoms. 

On turning to Dr. Asa Gray’s manual 
of the Botany of the Northern United 
States, I found no corresponding descrip- 
tion of this, to me, new species. The 
only plant with the name Creeping Snow- 
berry, is Chiogenes hispidula; but this is 
not our White Partridge berry. I am 
well acquainted with Gray’s plant, Creep- 
ing Snow-berry, and very pretty it is, 
forming mats of tiny evergreen leaves, 
and greenish white flowers, succeeded by 
small, round, white berries. It is found 
in black, peaty soil, in cedar swamps and 
boggy, shady ground, running over de- 
cayed wood and wet mosses. I do not 
think that the fruit of this pretty, grace- 
ful little creeper is poisonous, but it is 
flavorless and insipid. It would make a 
pretty plant for hanging baskets or pots, 
if one could coax it into growing freely. 
Who will try it—C. P. T., Lakefield, Ont. 


———————»~——____ 


Pansies. —I transplant Pansy plants 
early in October in a small bed, and cover 
them with a frame and two old window 
sash; here I can otherwise protect them‘ 
and get a supply of flowers nearly all 
winter. The sash are always opened on 
mild days to give air.—M., Waterloo, N. Y. 

——_—_——> 

DousLeE LycuHnis.—A plant that ap- 
pears to be little known is the Double 
Lychnis Chalcedonica. It is exceedingly 
beautiful and of easy cultivation.—Mkrs. 
C. W.H., Wellington, O. 
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FLOWERS AT THE SOUTH. 


Our Southern friends have very freely 
responded to an inquiry made some 
months since in our pages for definite in- 
formation in regard to the flowering 
plants that prove serviceable with them 
in their gardens in summer under their 
hot sun, and also what ones bloom dur- 
ing winter. From the numerous letters 
received we shall give condensed state- 
ments embodying what is really import- 
ant, and which we have no doubt will be 
valuable information to the more inex- 
perienced of our readers at the South. 
At this time we present the facts relating 
to this subject in regard only to Florida, re- 
serving the remainder for another time. 
One of these reports says: ‘“ Nearly 
every thing in your catalogue will grow 
here; nothing requires protection, as 
frost is rarely seen more than one night. 
Mean temperature for January is 67°, for 
July 88°; highest summer temperature 
93°, lowest winter temperature 26°.” 
This report is from Leon County. The 
Counties in Florida from which reports 
have been received are Orland, Orange, 
Santa Rosa, Leon and Hills. 

With suitable shade and plenty of 
water an immense variety of vegetation 
would thrive, and no doubt is cultivated 
with care in Florida, but it is not to be 
supposed that shade and water can al- 
ways, or generally, be provided, it is, 
therefore, interesting to know what plants 
cultivated for ornament adapt themselves 
to the climate with ordinary cultivation. 
It is probable that most of these are given 
in the following lists under the names of 
of the seasons they appear in greatest 
beauty. 

ALL SEASONS. 

Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon, nearly all 
the year; Boussingaultia basselloides, or 
Madeira Vine; Centaurea Cyanus, or 
Bachelor’s Button; Datura, in flower 
every month; Geranium, scarlet; Lan- 
tana; Nerium Oleander; Petunia, likes 
moderate shade in sumer; Phlox Drum- 
mondii; Poinciana, a magnificent bush; 
Portulaca; Roses, all kinds; Salvia, or 
Flowering Sage; Tagetes, or African 
Marigold ; Verbena, burns badly in sum- 
mer; Vinca, or Periwinkle; Zinnia. 

SPRING. 

Gelsemium sempervivum, or Yellow 

Jessamine ; Jasminum, or Cape Jasmine, 


and others; Lonicera, or Honeysuckle, 
in variety ; Pansy; Passiflora, or Passion 
Flower ; Philadelphus coronarius, or Syr- 
inga ; Spirzea prunifolia, or Bridal Wreath; 
Yucca. 

SUMMER. 

Althza, June to October, one report all 
the year, grows freely; Bignonia radi- 
cans; Caladium; Canna, May to Octo- 
ber; Gardenia Florida, or Crape Myrtle, 
July and August; Gladiolus; Honey- 
suckles, all summer; Jasmines, all kinds; 
Lilies; Mirabilis, Four O’Clock, from 
June to October, nothing hurts it; 
Nerium Oleander, one report July and 
August; Poinciana; Poppy, White, or 
Opium, likes moderate shade; Tuberose. 

FALL. 


Pansy. 
WINTER. 


Chrysanthemum, November to June; 
Geranium, scarlet, January to June ; Pan- 
sy; Pinks, November to June. 

It may be well to direct attention to 
the fact that the only Annuals mentioned 
are Centaurea Cyanus, Petunia, Phlox 
Drummondii, Portulaca, Tagetes and Zin- 
nia. Of course, others are cultivated, but 
they need to be potted, those mentioned 
brave the sun, and, with the exception of 
the Petunia in summer, rejoice in it. 
Now the Zinnia and the Tagetes are na- 
tives of Mexico, Phlox Drummondii of 
this country, Portulaca and Petunia. 
of warm parts of South America, and 
the Centaurea is found wild in most 
parts of Europe, thriving in the warm 
countries about the Mediterranean as. 
well as in those further north. 

The other herbaceous plants mention- 
ed for all seasons are: the Antirrhinum, 
the Datura, Salvia and Verbena, all in- 
habitants of countries of great summer 
heat. 

The winter season in Florida is one of 
great beauty, for then, with the exception 
of the few flowers named in the summer 
and spring lists, all others are in bloom, 
and as at that season there are plentiful 


_rains vegetation is in its finest condition. 


Roses then find the weather perfect and 
give their bloom in greatest profusion. 

Those commencing flower culture in 
Florida will find these lists of particular 
value. In our next issue the substance 
will be given of reports received from the 
other Gulf States and South Carolina and 
Georgia. 
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A RAINY MORNING TALK. ' “So, that’s the way, is it?” exclaimed 
As Mr. Benson and sons left the break- Reuben, “ that we are in possession of the 
fast table one rainy October morning, he | finest nut tree in the county! Such thin, 


said, brittle shells, such kernels, always plump 
“ Boys, come with me out here on the | and sweet.” 
side porch, and let’s have a talk.” “Father,” said Hiram, “I’ve been puz- 


Now, Mr. Benson never proposed any | zled several times of late at seeing you 
thing to his sons that promised more | hovering around that tree, knowing that 
pleasure than “a talk.” So they followed | no nuts had fallen yet; couldn't believe 
him with alacrity, and were soon seated. | you were contemplating a few timbers out 

“When I was quite a small boy,” he | of it for the new barn.” 
commenced, “I was gravely impressed “No, no, indeed! I was going back 
by hearing a man say that he was sixty | mentally to the days of my father, and 
years old. I seriously thought that an- | tried to imagine his very thoughts while 
other sixty years could not pass without ; he was planting that tree, and driving the 
the end of the world coming, and I| stakes, which, I remember, were so 
was in trouble lest I might live to such a | strongly wired at the top. He must have 
fearful age. But next month, boys, I, too, | done his work according to the old motto, 
shall be sixty, and the thought makes me | that ‘ whatever is worth doing at all, is 


feel like an old man.” worth doing well.’ Boys, can either of 
“You don’t look like an old man, | you give an estimate of what that tree 
father,” said Reuben, the eldest son. has been worth to you almost every year 
“Nor seem like one,” said Hiram. ' since you can remember ?” 
“You are just as good for a rough-and- “Tl guage its worth to me,” said Reu- 
tumble with us boys now as you were | ben, “by all the pleasure I’ve had in nut 
when we were little shavers.” gathering with jolly boys and girls whom 
“Father, you'll never be old to us, and ! we had invited to join us in nutting, and 
* don’t let's talk about it,” said Edwin. by the added charm the nuts gave to 


“Well, we’ll talk more indirectly about | many an evening’s frolic. Apples were 
itthen. When your uncle Nathan, who never so good as when eaten after the 
is seventy years old, was here, last! nuts. I am twenty years old now, and I’d 
month, he told me that the old Hickory , think the memory of my boyhood spoiled 
tree yonder, back where the home- if I had to look back on it with the old 
stead used to stand, was set out by my Hickory left out.” 
father on my first birthday, and that it “And I,” said Hiram, “always sup- 
was one of a number that he had raised |! posed the tree came there by chance, and 
from extra good seed, and was planted ; by chance escaped the ax, and gave its 
as a legacy to his descendants. He died | origin no particular thought. But I was 
while I was still too young to appreciate | always proud of the fine nuts, and willing 
its connection with my birthday, and the | enough to share them with other boys, if 
circumstance was partially forgotten. But | only to show them how superior they 
the past comes vividly back to old mem- | were to those they found elsewhere. And 
ories, and your uncle's return to the few | I well remember that the happiest nights 
remaining landmarks brought many remi- | I ever had were when I could hear, be- 
nisences of the olden time to his mind.” _! tween naps, the winds on a rampage after 
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the first hard freeze, and knew the ground 
would be covered with nuts the next 
morning. And, O, what fun I had in slip- 
ping out of bed on the sly, so as not to 
waken Reub, and thus secure to myself 
the first fall of the season.” 

“ Yes, | remember,” responded Reuben. 

“Then,” said Edwin, “I am going to 
tell in my own way how much value | 
think that tree has been to me. I know 
I’ve had ten dollars’ worth of pure fun 
under it every year since I was six years 
old, and that is nine years, and ten more 
dollars’ worth cracking and eating the 
nuts in the house during long winter 


especially our nut trees. There is a pre- 
vailing sentiment in regard to fruit trees. 
that keeps us supplied, in a measure, with 
fruits, but the native nuts are neglected. 
And now, boys, since it was a tree plant- 
ing that commemorated my first birthday, 
I propose that the ceremony be repeated 
on my sixtieth.” 

The boys smiled as he continued, “I 
would like each of you to plant one of our 
handsome, long-lived trees on that day, 
and, as our Hickory cannot always live, 1 


| shall make it my business to perpetuate 


its kind for the benefit of my descendants. 
I shall also try some Chestnuts.  Al- 


evenings after we were tired of lessons or 
games and puzzles. And each of the last 
two years, when you boys were away at 
school, I sold ten dollars’ worth in the 
city.” 

“Which makes,” said Reuben, “just 
two hundred dollars value that you have 
realized from that tree.” 


“That is not a bad showing,” said Mr. | 


Benson, “and I trust that we all under- 
stand now how much good and pleasure 
may be dispensed by one such deed as 
my father’s. And, boys, as old as I am, 
it is only since your uncle’s visit that a 
train of thought and feeling has been de- 
veloped in regard to our native trees, and 


though not indigenous here, we'll see 
what can be done by pains-taking.” 

“Father, is not spring the best time to 
set out trees ?” inquired Hiram. 

“It is usually so considered,” he re- 
plied, “partly because in early spring 
there is plenty of leisure for such work. 
But you will find that when the leaves 
have fallen and the sap is well settled in 
the roots, that if carefully taken up and 
properly set out they will be ready for the 
spring growth. But there will be no 
free, thrifty growth at either season if the 
tapering roots be all cut off, and the stubs 
that are left be jammed into a hole barely 
large enough to receive them. Such 
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treatment is an insult to nature. ‘If any 
thing is worth doing, it is worth doing 
well.’ ” : 

“Do you think, Father,” inquired Ed- 
win, “that we have such remarkable 
trees in this country as there are in the 
tropical regions ?” 

“Trees are remarkably adapted to the 
climate and to the needs of the people 
where they are found. The Date Palm, 
the Bread Fruit, and Cocoanut trees are 
useful for shade and sustenance, and the 
forest-like Banyan for shade.” 

“Humph!” grunted Hiram, “I think 
we've got a forest-making tree here, only 
that the thick growths are from the 
ground up instead of from the limbs 
down.” 

“ What tree is that?” inquired Reuben. 

“Ts it possible that you've forgotten the 
back breaking work that we did for two 
summers in trying to root out, or out 
root, that Silver Poplar that stood by the 
barn? It crossed the creek and came up 
all over the back yard, it spoiled two 
wells and a cistern, and grew into such 
sturdy bushes under the barn that the 
floor was about to be lifted. If you 
chopped one off, ten others sprouted from 
the stub you had left. To speak briefly, 
the roots raced under ground, like ser- 
pents, and popped up their heads every 
where. 
ment planting a National Park in the far 
West, I wished I had the contract. I’d 
have taken some sprouts in a satchel and 
stuck one in the ground every mile or so, 
and the job would have been completed.” 

“ This light, rich soil favors the growth 
of the Silver Poplar,” said Mr. Benson; 
“in some localities it would be less 
troublesome. But, Edwin, we have trees 
in this country that are remarkable from 
historical and other associations, as well 
as for their substantial qualities and beau- 
tiful proportions. I will only speak of 
one now, that was described to me bya 
civil engineer of Newport, Ky. He had 
traveled as surveyor in company with the 
State Geologist and his assistants, and 
traversed some of the most uncivilized 
districts in the United States. They saw, 
on one occasion, the trunk and limbs of 
an immense hollow tree, inside of which 
a white man and his wife nad raised eight 
or ten children to an age when they could 
scatter off and look out for themselves. 
For a chimney they had sawed off a large 


When I read about the Govern- ; 
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hollow linib, and lined it with clay. Was. 
not that primitive housekeeping ?” 

“O, it was glorious !” said Edwin. “No. 
garden to make, no walks to rake, no 
house cleaning and white washing to do.” 

“Not so fast,” said his father, “ I'll war- 
rant they had a big potato and cabbage. 
patch close by. Of course, they had no 
' taxes to pay, and probably had no visits. 
from insurance agents. But to change 
the subject, how does it strike you about 
the tree planting I proposed for next 
month ?” 

There was a quick response of appro- 
bation from all, when Edwin added that 
he’d been choosing his tree and listening 
too, until his head was a jumble of Elms 
and Oaks, and Lindens, and Maples, and 
civil engineers, and babies in hollow trees, 
and he'd have to go and shake himself to. 
get straightened out.—AunT MARJORIE. 

ee ag oe 
AN EVENING PRIMROSE. 
“Dear friends who read the world aright, 
And in its common forms discern, 


A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn,” 


Listen while I tell you about a single 
flower which grew on the roadside, beau- 
tiful for its fragrance and its modesty, its 
unassuming loveliness ; for, while all oth- 
er flowers loved to show their beauty in 
the day-time, this one delighted in eve- 
ning shades. An Evening Primrose that 
sprang up by the fence on a half-neglect- 
ed street, became an object of much 
pleasure to a whole neighborhood, and 
each evening found many groups seated 
at reverent distance to watch the petals 
unfold as the sun retired in splendor and 
glory to his couch of purple and gold. 
The buds, one evening, thirteen in num- 
ber, seemed to understand and feel that - 
the great monarch of day had retired, 
for they all began to tremble, and the 
long sepals which enclosed them flew 
back with a spasmodic action so charac- 
teristic of this flower, as if in a hurry to 
enjoy the evening shades; and then the 
golden petals slowly moved and opened 
their beauty to our gaze, as if they had 
felt the sun to be an enemy, and were 
rejoicing in his absence. No sooner were 
the flowers fairly opened than the hawk 
moth appeared, a curious creature, with 
a long proboscis, just adapted for this 
flower. He pierced each one and greedi- 
‘ly drank. We wanted to catch him, fer 
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he looked so like a humming bird on the 
wing. With breathless interest he was 
watched, the children even being silent 
before him. His boldness was unsur- 
passed, as in the eagerness to draw the 
nectar from each opening flower, our 
presence was unnoticed by him. Fortu- 
nately, our curiosity to watch his actions 
overcame the desire of possession. And 
so, as evening after evening found us 
awaiting the opening, never did the 
curious hawk-moth fail to make his ap- 
pearance, undaunted by our presence or 


CENOTHERA BIENNIS. 


_numbers. It was interesting to note how 
the humble flower attracted to its side 
the children; even in the day time they 
would collect around it in groups and 
discuss it, counting the buds which would 
unclose that evening; only one boy ruth- 


lessly plucked a cluster of buds and then | 


threw them on the ground, which act of 
desecration made him an object of scorn, 
and he was spoken of as a bad boy. 

Dear Evening Primrose, how have you 
unconsciously lifted us above our petty 


trials and daily sorrows, preaching little | 
and impressing the | 


evening sermons 
children for good! We are sorry you will 
not bloom for us another season, for we 
learn that your habit is only to bloom the 


second year of life and then to die; but 
we bless and thank you for the many hap- 
py nights this summer, and for the rich 
lessons of beauty, and for the elevation of 
thought imparted to a whole neighbor- 
hood, each family of which wished that 
you had found lodgment in their own gar- 
den. We shall all take pleasure in gath- 
ering the seed and cultivating it, but nev- 
er again will it preach such sermons, or 
inculcate such lessons as it did this year 
on the roadside.—M. H. S. 

ae 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Field Botany. A Hand Book for the Collector, con- 
taining instructions for gathering and pressing 
Plants, and the formation of the Herbarium, by 
WALTER P. Manton. Price 50 cents. 


This little manual touches briefly the 
main points in the plant collector’s work, 
giving valuable instruction in brief 
language in regard to collecting, pressing 
and preserving specimen plants. We no- 
tice the use of benzine is mentioned to 
protect plants from the ravages of insects 
in the herbarium. The benzine is to be 
applied with an atomizer, and is said to 
leave no injurious effect on the color of 
the specimen. If this substance will pro- 
tect as well from insects it is to be pre- 
ferred to corrosive sublimate, as common- 
ly employed, which is not only very poi- 
sonous but discolors the plants. 


Taxidermy without a Teacher, comprising a com- 
plete manual of instruction for preparing and pre- 
serving Birds, Animals and Fishes, with a chapter 
on Hunting and Hygiene; instructions for preserv- 
ing Eggs and making Skeletons, and a number of 
valuable receipts, by WALTER P. MANTON. 


This is a second edition, illustrated, re- 
vised and enlarged. 


Insects, how to catch and how to prepare them for 
the cabinet, comprising a manual of instruction for 
the field Naturalist, by WALTER P. MANTON, 


This little book contains just the infor- 
mation needed by beginners in the study 
of Entomology. All the above are pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
Annuaire General D’Horticulture, par F. Braesac. 

Price, 5 Francs. bd 

We have received from the Direction 
de L’ Annuaire General D’ Horticulture, 
at Toulouse, France, a copy of this, the 
first international edition of a very com- 
plete directory of the Horticulturists of 
France, containing also the direction of 
some of the principal horticultural houses 
of the other countries of Europe, and of 
Great Britain and America. A valuable di- 
rectory for those in the horticultural trade. 
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THE Ho tipays, the halting places on 
Tife’s journey, how pleasant the remem- 
brance of those that are past, and how 
hopefully we look forward to those in the 
future! The custom of observing, in au- 
tumn, a day of public thanksgiving that 
was commenced in our early colonial 
times, and which, until a few years, was 
by appointntent of each State separately, 
and often on different days, has, within a 
few years, by the common desire of the 
people of nearly all parts of the country, 
and by the recommendation of the head 
of the Government, become a _ national 
holiday. By long usage we expect No- 
vember to bring us Thanksgiving Day, 
and no more appropriate month could be 
selected. On this day, each year, as a 
whole people, we review a year’s passage, 
and to most of us, at least, it may be said 
a year’s blessings. Ah! well we know 
the dark hours, the dark days, perhaps 
the dark years, may and will come to all 
of us. Still we all know and feel that we 
have much individually, and as a people, 
to awaken our sincerest emotions of grati- 
tude. Without now mentioning specially 
even the great events of the past year in 
this country, and in the world, each one 
can recall enough from the stock of in- 
formation that has been brought from 
all parts by telegraph and press, to 
enable him to see that he has abundant 
reasons for thankfulness. Let us, then, 


honor the day to the full of its signifi- 
cance. As we meet together in our 
places of worship, or as we join in the 
family circle, it is the privilege of each 
one to contribute something toward mak- 
ing it a day of enjoyment and happiness. 
Some will charm by their wit and wis- 
dom, by the brilliancy of conversation, 
some by the song and musical perform- 
ance, some by accomplished manners, 
and others by those graces of spirit that 
adorn more than jewels or gems. But 
any of us can do something to please 
all, by planning in advance and then 
carrying out some kind of decoration 
significant for the day. On such a day 
the church should be nrade beautiful. 
Our national colors should be gracefully 
displayed; the ripened fruits and grains 
should be arranged conspicuously in 
effective groups ; the wild autumn berries 
may be gathered and worked in wreaths 
and festoons with bright hued leaves, and 
the foliage of evergreens; many colored 
flowers and handsome plants should add 
their attractiveness to the scene. Among 
the evergreen branches some naturalist 
and amateur taxidermist may wish to ex- 
hibit-his skill with bright plumaged birds 
and sleek skinned animals, and such a 
display would be quite proper if judici- 
ously made. In fact, a wide latitude 
should be given to the decorator’s taste 
on Thanksgiving day. The day recalls 
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the temporal blessings of the year, and 
to the extent that natural objects may be 
employed emblematically or decoratively 
to advantage they are allowable by good 
taste. Would our places of worship be 
less interesting, or our hearts less grate- 
ful, in the midst of such a scene? Might 
we not, rather, truthfully say with Wuit- 
TIER, 


And we, to-day, amidst our flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 

The blessings of the summer hours, 
The early and the latter rain ; 


To see our Father's hand once more 
Reverse for us the plenteous horn 
Of autumn, filled and running o'er 
With fruit, and flower, and golden corn! 

While we have yet time, then, we may 
make some appropriate preparation for 
this coming anniversary day. The pot- 
plants may have all necessary attention 
to look their best. The Chrysanthemum 
is a plant that ought to be cultivated with 
special reference to this season of the 
year. We know of no other with which 
so brilliant a display may be made at this 
particular time. But it is not our inten- 
tion now to call special attention to 
any plants, only in this case we cannot 
help saying that we fear all of our readers 
do not know how much they miss when 
they neglect to cultivate the Chrysanthe- 
mum. Here, at the North, at this season 
we may yet gather, in fields and woods 
and by fence sides on country roads, 
many handsome wild fruits and berries 
and seed vessels that can be employed 
effectively in house decoration with high 
colored leaves, pressed Fern fronds, 
mosses and evergreens. Further south 
there is a much greater wealth of material 
that may easily be procured. By making 
our homes thus indicate in their appear- 
ance our gratitude and our desires we 
shall sensibly increase the enjoyment of 
the day, as we see “ the old link of affec- 
tion restored” in the family chain. 


THE BOUVARDIA. 


Among the early winter blooming 
plants the Bouvardia occupies a very 


prominent place. Whether as a speci- | 


men plant for the greenhouse stage, the 
conservatory, or the window garden, or 
for cut flowers, it is considered quite in- 
dispensable. Most of our readers are 
acquainted with the single forms of this 


flower, represented by the beautiful vari- 
eties, Davidsonii, The Bride, Hogarth, 
Humboldtii corymbiflorum, Leiantha, 
rosea multiflora, sanguinea, and others, 
and many are, no doubt, possessors of 
that gem of the white varieties, Alfred 
Neuner, with double flowers. This va- 


| riety, of recent introduction, has proved 


itself to be all that is desirable in a plant 
of its kind, and in commercial establish- 


FLOWER CLUSTER OF SINGLE BOUVARDIA. 


ments is now raised in immense quanti- 
ties for cut flowers. For decorative pur- 
poses it has taken its placesin the first 
ranks of the blooming plants of its sea- 
son. Strange as it may be that so fine a 
plant should be produced at once asa sport, 
and not by a long series of gradations as 
in the usual course of such changes, it is. 
still stranger that, again sporting, this 
double white variety has produced 
another as perfect in form of flower as 
itself, in fact, identical in regard to form, 
but of a very soft and delicate shade of 
pink. This variety is known as President 
Garfield. It is regarded with great admi- 
ration by florists, and eventually must be 
widely disseminated among all lovers of 
beautiful flowering plants. 

Plants of Bouvardias that have been well 
grown, should, at thistime, be of good size, 
and be ready to set their flower buds 
freely, if not already in this condition, to 
produce an early crop of flowers. By hav- 
ing a sufficient stock of plants, a portion 
of them may be kept in reserve ina cool 
place, and be introduced into heat from 
time to time, as desired, so as to extend 
their blooming through the winter and 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


spring. During the time of blooming the 
plants should have a night temperature 
of 65° to 70°, and in day time it should be 
somewhat higher. Careful attention to 
watering is required, regulating the sup- 
ply to the demand, which is, of course, 
governed by the sun light. In all the re- 


FLOWER CLUSTER OF DOUBLE BOUVARDIA. 


gions similar to this where we now write, 
subject to the clouds formed by evapora- 
tion from the great lakes, where often for 
a period of six weeks in winter the sun is 
seldom visible, the danger of over water- 
ing is very great. With a bright sun the 
plants require a liberal amount of water. 
After the earliest stage of blooming, an 
occasional supply of manure water is an 
advantage that the plants gratefully ac- 
knowledge. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Little attention is given by many to the 
beautiful hardy herbaceous plants, of 
which so many are worthy of our care; 
and often, when many a one has a desire 
to cultivate some of them, it is sup- 
pressed merely because there is appar- 
ently no place for them. The lawn is a 
necessity in our gardening, except in the 
most southern part of the country. 
Every village and suburban lot, however 
small, if any pretention is made to neat- 
ness, has its bit of lawn next to the 
street. On this there is usually found 
room for a few trees, some flowering 
shrubs, and some flower beds that are 
filled each spring with bedding plants. 
On places of fair size there are both ever- 
green and deciduous trees, and some- 
times some flowering shrubs planted on 
the lawn, and often a number of beds cut 
in the grass. What shall be done with 


Lilies and Pzonies and Day Lilies and 
Dicentras; what with Perennial Phlox, 
and Delphiniums and Hollyhocks, Aqui- 
legias, Pinks, Carnations, Sweet Williams 
and a great number more, all admirable ? 

Some of these plants will look well, as 
most of us know, in little masses in 
different places about the margins of the 
lawn; Peonies, Lilies, Day Lilies, Dicen- 
tras, Anemonies, Japonica alba, are in- 
stances of some that may be so em- 
ployed, if they are well placed and not 
too often repeated. But in small places, 
if many herbaceous plants are raised, 
their position must be in the rear of the 
house. On places where good kitchen 
gardens are kept, there is no difficulty in 
appropriating suitable borders, where the 
plants can have the best care; but it is 
on such places, too, that we usually find 
more ample lawns, and here there is op- 
portunity, also, to give these plants more 
prominence. What, then, is desirable is 
that those which will make the best dis- 
play be brought to the lawn, while those 
less showy, but still interesting, and de- 
sirable for cutting, be cultivated in bor- 
ders. How can these showy perennials 
be disposed of on the lawn? They are not 
to take the place of bedding plants as 
now generally employed. The beds 
bright with Geraniums, Heliotropes, Lan- 
tanas and other flowering plants, and 
those gay with variegated foliage have 
established themselves in our esteem, 
and are not to be dispensed with, nor, in 
the same situation are the beds of some 
of the finest annuals, such as Phlox 
Drummondii, Verbena, Petunia, Portu- 
Jaca and others. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
grounds of our larger suburban places. 
For the most part they have been planted 
under the supervision of the owners, and 
only in rare cases have the services of 
the landscape gardener or those of any 
experienced gardener been called. This 
is a country of gardens, such as they are, 
but not a country of gardeners. The 
energetic, enterprising American citizen 
has of necessity been obliged to compre- 
hend, as well as he might, the principles 
and practical application of a dozen or 
more professions and trades and attend 
personally to their execution. The re- 
sult is that it has developed him as a 
man; but on the other hand, as we have 
increased in wealth and improved our 
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taste by the works of special artisans. 
We perceive how impossible it is for one 
man to be possessed of the skill of a 
number, which is practiced by each of 
them only by years of patient thought 
and work. In times past our merchants 


and lawyers and doctors have been, also ! 
| general principle of landscape or orna- 


farmers and planters and fruit growers 
and gardeners and stock breeders, and 
architects and civil engineers, and build- 
ers, superintending and carrying on work 
peculiar to all of these professions. It is 
not strange that the best work was not 
done; it is an honor to our citizens, es- 
pecially those of former generations and 
of a few who still linger with us as a rem- 
nant of the past, that when put to the 
test they developed in themselves such 
fertility of resource. Now, we have ar- 
chitects of the highest skill, builders who 
construct for us better houses, men en- 
gaged in almost every business who are 
specialists, conducting their work with 
rare knowledge and ability. We have in 
our midst, too, good gardeners who have 
studied gardening from an artistic point 
of view, and have reduced the practice to 
conformity with the highest principles of 
art, and thanks to them, as a people we 
are becoming slowly educated in this 
subject. But as art and refined taste can 
come only after material advancement, 
we are as a people far in the rear of the 
position we may hope to occupy. 

Now, in relation to ornamental plant- 
ing, since it is impossible that we shall 
all have the services of the professional 
gardener, we must do the best we can for 
ourselves, as we and others have already 
done. But because I may not have an 
architect to plan my house it is no reason 
that I should build a hut. It is my privi- 
lege and my duty to observe and examine 
the best structures, or those most suited 
to my purpose, and in my efforts to equal 
or excel them. Like sensible people we 
mainly take this course in building when 
the architect is not called in, as, however, 
he might be more frequently to advan- 
tage. But in the higher departments of 
gardening it is certain that we learn very 
slowly. Much has been written and pub- 
lished in relation to it of the highest 
value, and yet the results seem inade- 
quate. The best excuse for our slow 


progress probably lies in the fact that we | 


have so few worthy models. 


Residence | 


fifty thousand dollars are becoming al- 
most common, and yet the surrounding 
grounds of these mansions are frequently 
arrayed in the most beggarly manner. 
There is really little excuse in such cases. 
Is there not occasion then that we should 
here make the following statement a 


mental gardening that has frequently ap- 

peared before? Trees and shrubs on the' 
lawn should generally be planted in imi- 

tation of natural groups. In exceptional 

cases they may be planted singly. This 

may, and almost must be so on quite 

small places. A few specimens may be 

planted singly in proper places on large 

grounds to give variety, and even to 

make the groups more prominent. The 

groups should present great irregularity 

of outline, and they should mainly occupy, 
the borders of the ground, leaving a large 

surface of unbroken lawn. 

The margin of a group of shrubs witha 
broken or varied outline evidently offers 
a home to herbaceous plants, such as 
they find in nature. According to the 
different aspects, a great variety of plants 
may be suited, and they may stand out 
from the shrubs, or be sheltered or 
shaded by them as may be required. In 
attempting to plant in this manner there 
will probably be some failures, there will 
be any way, but these will be failures ina 
good cause _ The best place may not al- 
ways be found for a plant, but experience 
will teach us. The conclusion then is, 
that with a proper arrangement of shrubs 
in groups we have the most favorable 
opportunity to raise a great variety of 
hardy herbaceous perennials. 


PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 


From this time onward attention may 
be given to vine pruning It is much bet- 
ter for the vines to be pruned in the fall 
than in the spring; and then, if left until 
spring, when there is always a great 
amount of work to do in a short time, 
the chances are that the delay may be so 
long that the vines will be incapacitated 
for a full crop. Late pruning will materi- 
ally lower the vitality of vines, and thus 
render them an easy prey to fungi and 
insects. Vines of tender varieties, or in 
climates where there is danger of injury 
by frosts, can, after pruning, be allowed 


structures that cost from ten thousand to ' to lie on the ground during winter. 


NATIVE FERNS. 
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The Golden Polypody is one of the 
handsomest ornaments of greenhouses 
and conservatories. In Florida, where 
only it is found in this country, it always 
grows upon the trunk of the Sabal Pal- 
metto, usually just below and in the 
shade of its broad leaves. As this Palm 
grows from twenty to forty feet high, we 


Here, then, we have a reason for its 
taking up its strange abode. It finds a 
secure place to fix its rhizome or root- 
stem. Could this be found nowhere else, 
and why on this tree rather than on the 
ground? If it took to the ground it 
would necessarily be in the shade of low 
shrubs, and at some season of the year, 
such a place would prove too moist for 
it; and, then, no other tree affords it the 


POLYPODIUM AUREUM. 


can imagine it has an airy situation. 
This Fern is found throughout the West 
Indies. It is an interesting inquiry why 
it should make its home exclusively on 
the Palmetto. Dr. A. P. GARBER, who 
has carefully observed this plant in its 
native habitat, says that it “is common 
and general on the main land, but rare 
on the Keys. It is always associated 
with the Cabbage Palmetto, growing from 
its stem, usually above reach, and just 
beneath the spreading Palm leaves, which 
contribute constant shade and moisture. 
The novel lattice work of remaining dead 
petioles, covering the trunk of the tree, 
offers a favorable and secure lodgement 
for the large, creeping root-stalks of this 
Fern. The glaucous fronds appear pen- 
dent, spreading erect according to their 
length, which varies from a half a foot to 
three feet.” 


necessary accommodation for secure 
lodgement combined with suitable shade. 
As the plant is epiphytic, it draws no 
nourishment from the Palm, and there- 
fore, it seeks the society of this tree 
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POLYPODIUM AUREUM, SECTION OF PINNA SHOWING 
VENATION. 

which it adorns, without impoverishing, 

merely for the advantage of favorable 

position and security, while by its foliage 

and rootlets it takes from the air, and 
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the moisture gathered on the tree sides, 
its necessary sustenance. As may now 
be inferred, when cultivated in pots it 
needs a most thorough drainage and a - 
light soil, with a moderate supply of wa- 
ter. The peculiarity of its venation is 
shown by a section of pinna. The spe- 
cific name, aureum, golden, is said to be 
derived from the numerous yellowish 
scales with which the root-stalk is clothed; | 
though when one sees the large fronds 
ornamented with the rows of large gol- 
den dots or sori, the name is almost im- 
mediately suggested on this account, 
and we willingly assent that it is well ; 


named. 
——__—— a o—_____ 


FLOWERING BULBS. 


All through this month the planting | 
and resetting of bulbs may be performed, 
Or at least, while the ground remains un- 
frozen. In the early spring, the bright 
blossoms will repay us for all the care we 
may now give them. The potting of 
bulbs for blooming in the house may also 
continue through the month. To have a 
proper potting soil for Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus and many other bulbs, 
it is best to get, if possible, some of the 
loam just under the turf of an old pas- 
ture and mix with it some leaf-mold and 
sand, using about twice as much of the 
loam as of the leaf-mold and ‘sand to- 
gether, and add a small quantity of old 
cow-manure, and mix all well together. 
Use medium size pots for Hyacinths; : 
say those five inches in diameter; place 
some bits of crock or rubble in the bot- | 
tom, and then fill in the soil until nearly | 
full; now, set the bulb in the center and 
press it well down into the soil, and then 
place in some more soil, nearly covering 
it, and press the soil down well about the 
sides of the pot. The same size pot is 
suitable for Narcissus, or for two Tulip 
bulbs, or three or four Crocus, or Snow- 
drops, water the soil in all the pots, and 
then set them away in a cool, dark place 
in the cellar for six or eight weeks, and 
then, having filled the pots with their 
roots, they can be brought up to the light 
and heat. If a succession of blooms is 
desired, only a few pots at a time may be 
brought out, and thus the season extend- 
ed. If the pots are brought into roums 
of the dwelling house, the coolest parts 
will be found warm enough. Of course, | 


attention must be given to suitable wa- 
tering when the pots are brought into the 
light, for the leaves will push at once, 
and a little more water will be needed 
every day until they attain their full 


. growth, and throw up their flower spikes. 


Lilies can be raised in soil of the same 
kind, but it is better to use much larger 


' pots; a ten-inch pot is not too large fora 


Lily bulb. The bulb should be planted 
deep, having an inch or an inch and a 


i half of soil over the very top of it, and it 


is better that the top soil be lighter than 
the rest, to allow the stem to push 
through easily. When filled, the soil 


‘ should be an inch below the top of the rim 


of the pot, to allow for watering. The 
potted bulbs are to be set away in the 


' cellar, the same as already described, but 


it will be much longer before they are 


, ready to bring out; this will be in the 


spring, when they show the green stem 
pushed up out of the soil. Then they 
may be set in the windows, where they 
will get the morning and evening sun. ~ 
>> 


CLEMATIS FLAMMULA. 


The large flowered varieties of the 
Clematis are so showy there is some dan- 


' ger that the merits of the little sweet- 


scented Virgin’s Bower may go unrecog- 
nized, even by those capable of appreci- 
ating real worth in meek guise, for the 
reason that so much attention is given 
the former no one has time to notice the 
latter. But it would be a mistake if this 
should be so. Clematis flammula is a 
little gem, and no one having it would be 
willing to part with it. It is hardy, will 
thrive almost everywhere, blooms freely, 
and the flowers have a delicious fra- 
grance. The foliage is small even to 
delicacy, and the whole plant is a model 


| of grace. Something of its beauty we 


endeavor to show in our colored plate. 
The pure white flowers, though small, 
are borne in large masses, and diffuse a 
sweet odor fora considerable space about 
them. They are particularly desirable 
for cutting, and to use both in table and 
hand bouquets. The plants can be 
trained up a trellis, or a pillar, by the 
fence side, over a walk, and in various 
other ways. It can be recommended 
without reserve as a hardy, beautiful 
climber. 


TURK’S CAP CACTUS. 

The Great Melon Cactus, Melocactus 
communis, or, as it is commonly termed, 
‘Turk’s Cap Cactus, is a plant of very sin- 
gular and grotesque appearance. It be- 
longs to the Natural Order, Cactacez, 
and is a native of the West Indies, 
whence it was introduced in 1688. Itis a 
plant possessing a very succulent stock, 
which bears some resemblance to a large 
green melon, and from this appearance it 
has received its generic name. In its 


native country it attains a height of from ° 


one anda half to two feet, and a yard or 


MELOCACTUS COMMUNIS. 


more in circumference, producing its red, 
insignificant flowers during the months 
of July and August, in the mass of dense 
wool which is produced at the top of the 
plant. As before said the plant is of a 
roundish shape, having the appearance of 
a large green, fleshy, deep ribbed melon, 
surmounted by a sort of spadix, consist- 
ing mostly of dense wool, and set all over 
with short, sharp thorns. When cut 
through the middle the interior is found 
to be composed of a soft fleshy substance, 
very full of moisture. 
there are plants over a yard and a half in 
‘circumference, and two and a half feet in 
height. A writer in speaking of this singu- 
lar Cactus, remarks, “It grows on the steep 
sides of the rocks, where it appears 
327 , 
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In the West Indies | 
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to be thrust out of the aperture, having 
little or no earth to support them, their 
roots shooting down into the fissures of 
the rocks to a remarkable depth, so that 
it is very troublesome to get the plants 
up, and as they delight in such places 
they seldom do well or live long when 
transplanted into better soil. In time of 
drought the cattle repair to the hills and 
‘ barren rocks where these plants grow,- 
rip them np with their horns, tear off the 
outside skin and greedily devour all the 
moist part. The fruit is frequently eaten 
by the natives of the West Indies. It is 
produced in circles around the cap, or 
upper part of the plant. It is about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, of a taper 
form, blunt at the top and drawing to a 
point at the base, and is of an agreeable 
but acid taste.” 

The Melon Cactus is a plant easily cul- 
tivated, requiring a treatment similar to 
that given other Cacti, viz., a compost 
consisting of two-thirds well rotted sods, 
one-third well rotted manure and a good 
portion of old mortar well mixed. Give 
egood drainage and use a pot proportion- 
ate to the size of the plant. When grow- 
ing give water freely, but during its sea- 
son of rest only enough to prevent the 
plant from becoming absolutely dry. A 
winter temperature of from 45° to 50° will 
answer very well. During the summer 
séason the plant can either be planted 
out or plunged in the flower border ina 
sunny situation, water being given when 
necessary. 

In conclusion, I can only add, that this 
Cactus can be readily and cheaply ob- 
tained, and it is an excellent plant for 
either the conservatory or window gar- 
den. I trust that a considerable number 
of the readers of the MAGAZINE will be in- 
duced to add it to their collection. — 
CHARLEs E. PARNELL, Queens, L. J. 
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BEANS. 


Having heard many of my friends and 
neighbors, when speaking of Beans for 
the vegetable garden, say that it is better 
to raise our own seed than to buy from 
northern seedsmen, I have concluded to 
write a little of my experience, and also 
to mention some varieties that I do not 
see advertised. 

This year I have tried the Early Valen- 
tine, the Refugee, the Giant Wax, the 
Corn Bean and the Scarlet Runner. I 
find the Early Valentine an excellent 
variety. Our first Beans were gathered 
on the 16th day of May, and the plants 
continued bearing a remarkably long 
time. Indeed, I see a few blooms now, 
July 26th. 

The Refugee bore a very heavy crop of 
Beans, and I think might have continued 
to produce had the pods been picked off 
at the proper time, but most of them 
were allowed to ripen for seed. 

The Corn Bean is certainly singular in 
appearance, but its taste is good, and I 
must say that the vines continued in 
bearing a longer time than any others I 
have everseen. We began using from 
them about the first of June, and there 
has been but little cessation in produc- 
tion, although a good many seeds were 
allowed to mature. Yesterday I gathered 
a few Beans from the vines, and will still 
get more, I think.” 

The Giant Wax is a good Bean, and 
our vines gave us a full crop early in the 
season, and are now hanging full of 
Beans large enough to use, while plenty 
’ of blooms are to be seen. 

The Scarlet Runner makes a fine vine 
for ornament, but produces few Beans, 
and these are good when treated as Lima 
Beans, not as Snap Beans. Our two 
rows of Scarlet Runner vines in the gar- 
den attracted much attention, as they 
were covered with the beautiful scarlet 
blooms. Most of these dropped off with- 
out forming Beans. 

And now I will mention two varieties 
‘of the Bean family that do finely in our 
county, in fact, any where in the State, I 
think, and yet I never see them advertised. 

The Douglass Bean is an early variety 
for a running Bean, coming in, I suppose, 
with the Refugee. The pods are very 
long and broad, and when young very 
tender and nice, and, when the weather is 
not unusually dry, are produced in profu- 


sion. The color of the ripe seed is a light: 
brown, rather a greenish brown. A very 
popular Bean. 

But the very best Bean, decidedly, as 
regards taste, is one that bears the eu- 
phonious title of Fat Horse Bean. About 
twenty-three years ago I was dining with 
a friend when I made my first acquaint- 
ance with the Fat Horse Bean. I was so 


struck with the peculiarly fine flavor of 


my favorite vegetable that I asked the 
name of the variety. Since then I have 
never seen another kind of Bean I have 
thought its equal. The vines grow large 
and strong, and produce great numbers 
of round, fleshy pods, which may be al- 
lowed to hang longer on the vines after 
being fully grown, without injury, than 
those of any other kind. This is not an. 
early variety, yet a month ago a near 
neighbor showed me quite a lot of the 
dry seeds she had gathered. These are 
rather harder to keep free from the weevil 
than those of other varieties, I think, but. 
if boiling water is poured on them and 
then turned off immediately, I am told. 
that the weevil will never make their ap- 
pearance, while the vitality of the seed 
will not be in the least injured. If all the 
epicures in our part of the State should. 
be asked to mention the very best Bean, 
there would, I doubt not, be but one 
answer, “the Fat Horse Bean.” — H., 
White Plains, Ga. — 
_—— oo oe _____ 
HYACINTHUS CANDICANS. 

The proprietors or tenants, especially 
of small gardens, have cause to thank you 
you for calling attention to so desirable. 
an “object” plant as the one named 
above, and I desire to add my testimony: 
to its merits. Your illustration, in a for- 
mer number, conveys an accurate idea of 
its habit and appearance, but neither pem 
nor pencil could reproduce the waxy 
whiteness of the florets, which are very 
useful singly as button-hole bouquets, 
and toward the close of its career the ter- 
minal spike makes an excellent center 
piece fora vase. The bulbs which I re- 
ceived from Holland three years ago have 
bloomed every season with unfailing 
regularity, and this summer they have 
each sent up two flower stalks in succes- 
sion. Iam glad to have your assurance 
that they are hardy, as every previous 
statement to that effect has been quali- 
fied with a “they are claimed.” This. 
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however, will make no difference to those 
who from being merely tenants do not 
care to make permanent planting, as the 
bulbs will thrive equally as well with 
exactly the treatment you would give to 
Gladiolus, which has been the plan I 
have. hitherto pursued with them. By the 
way, in speaking of the Amaryllis, figured 
in your April number, I stated that I had 
no doubt that it would bloom more 
frequently if permitted ; and as if in defi- 
ance of my precautions the saucy thing 
sent up a noble flower stalk in July, and 
now refuses to go to rest in spite of all 
my coaxing. Did it ever strike you that 
some plants have an individuality which 
they love to assert as well as their owners, 
and that the obstinate man often finds 
his counterpart in a plant determined to 
have its own way? My attention has 
sometimes been called to the subject ina 
delicate sort of way by one who would 
not for all the world insinuate that ‘I was 
mulish.—R. CaLvert, Le Crosse, Wis. 


i oo 
THE MULBERRY FOR SILK. 


At the present time much is being said 
and written in regard to silk culture, and, 
indeed, it is high time the subject was 
agitated in the United States, for if once 
developed, it will furnish lucrative em- 
ployment at the homes of thousands of 
women and children, and add largely to 
the material wealth of the land. Perhaps 
a few practical ideas in regard to the rela- 
tive value of the different kinds of Mul- 
berry used for silk culture, from one who 
is engaged in the business, will be of in- 
terest to some of your many readers, 

For the Northern States, I place at the 
head the Russian, brought to this country 
about seven years ago by Russian Men- 
nonites. 1st, because it is perfectly 
hardy, and will thrive in any soil. 2d, it 
is a rapid grower. 3d, it produces large 
quantities of leaves, which furnish silk of 
the finest quality. 4th, it produces the 
best fruit of all the Mulberries, and the 
most of it. It can be grown to the height 
of forty feet, and from three to five feet in 
diameter, or can be sheared to any size 
or shape you like. 

There are eleven varieties of the Morus 
alba, or White Mulberry, among them 
Morus Tartarica, M. multicaulis, M. Mo- 
retta, M. Japonica, English White, and 
others. The only hardy Mulberry among 


the above named sorts is the Morus Tar- 
tarica, from Russia, where it has long 
been used for silk culture, and is one of 
the favorites. It produces a_ reddish 
white fruit of inferior quality. For the 
South there is but little difference in any 
of the Morus alba varieties. 

The Morus multicaulis produces the 
largest leaves, but the common old Eng- 
lish is hard to beat, and is planted largely. 
The following table will show the relative 
value of the leaves for silk: Eighteen 
pounds of multicaulis make one pound of 
silk; sixteen pounds of English White; 
fourteen pounds of Moretta; thirteen 
pounds of Tartarica; thirteen pounds of 
alba rosea; twelve pounds of Japonica; 
thirteen pounds of Russian. 

Nearly all of the silk producing coun- 
tries of the old world have their favorites 
for silk. In China and Japan, the multi- 
caulis is said to be the best, while France 
clings fondly to Morus alba rosea. In 
Italy, the Morus Moretta leads all others, 
while the German thinks the Morus nigra 
has no equal, even if it does produce silk 
of coarse quality. Soil and climate have 
much to do with the different varieties, 
but if I were to plant two acres, it mat- 
ters not in what part of the United States, 
one would be Russian, and then, if you 
tire of silk culture, its fine fruit will more 
than pay for the labor and expense of 
growing. Never plant the common 
American, or Morus rubra, nor the Paper 
Mulberry, and I would not advise plant- 
ing Morus nigra for silk culture. In Eu- 
rope and Asia, the Mulberry is considered 
the most valuable of all trees, for it pro- 
duces the most delicious fruit. Its timber 
is used in the arts and forfuel. The bark 
and fiber for paper, and its leaves pro- 
duce the finest of fabrics, silk. 

At some future time I will send you an 
article on the different kinds of Silk- 
worms.—G. J. C., Fairbury, Nebraska, 

——_ > —__ 
THE HARDY HYDRANGEA. 


I have a plant of Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, which was planted four years 
ago. The first year it had seven heads 
of flowers, the second year thirty heads, 
the third year sixty, and this year one 
hundred heads. The heads hang out in 
every direction all around, making a thick 
mass eight feet in diameter. Every one 
who sees it is pleased with it.—E. T., 
JSeromeville, O. 
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PARASITIC PLANTS.* 


The specimens shown this evening are 
some of those curious anomalies of the 


vegetable kingdom, known as parasites; | 


plants which draw their nourishment, 
more or less, from the tissues of other 
plants,—sources of already elaborated 
nourishment. Parasites are comparative- 
ly few among the higher orders of plants, 
though among the fungi'and alge, the 
lower orders, parasitism is common. 
Among the most noted of parasitic 
plants is the Mistletoe, Phoradendron 
flavescens, common on many of our 
trees, such as Elm, Walnut, Honey Locust, 
etc. Its thick green leaves, with the 
white berries showing conspicuously, is 
well known to all, and it must sometimes 
have been a matter of wonder to under- 
stand how it was enabled to establish 
itself on the branches and migrate from 
tree to tree. As the species is found in 


CUSCUTA COMPACTA—DODDER, GROWING ON STEM 
OF GERANIUM. 


its varieties from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, it must have some ready means of 
dissemination, and the means is simple. 
The fruit of the plant is highly relished 
by birds. The hard stone is rejected 
after the pulp surrounding it has been 
utilized, and this seed lodging in the 
crevices of the bark of the branches, and 
finding a suitable location, sprouts, sends 
its rootlets down through the bark, pene- 
trating into the store of sap flowing be- 
neath. It thus finds its food partially 
prepared for it, and grows at the expense 
of its foster parent, sometimes taking so 
much nourishment from the tree as to 
kill it entirely. It has been found grow- 
ing in bunches of a very large size. In 
Florida they have been found as large as 
ahogshead. Froma single Live Oak tree 
as much was cut as would be a good load 
for a hay wagon, and its foliage was equal 


in bulk to the foliage of the tree itself 
The species of Mistletoe of Europe, 
Viscum album is different from ours. 
It was a sacred plant with the Druids, 
and up to the present time is hung up in 
the room at Christmas time; and ladies 


| passing under it are subjcct to a toll from 


any gentleman who chooses to take it. 
Another curious plant of a parasitic 
nature is the dodder, Cuscuta. This is 
that yellowish colored plant commonly 
seen climbing and twining over other 
plants, and which sometimes causes great 
mischief in cultivated fields. It starts in 
life like any other plant; that is, it ger- 
minates from a seed, and has at first a 
root. But as it grows, and the stem 
reaches for and twines on other plant 
stems, the root dies, the stem severs its 
connection with the earth, and depends 
for the balance of its life on the nutri- 
ment it can secure from the plant upon 
which it has fastened Mself. It sends its 
suckers deep into the stem of its benefac- 
tor, and absorbing all the vitality from it, 
is eventually the cause of its death. One 
species of the genus, Cuscuta racemosa, 
has been very injurious in Europe, and 
latterly in California. In Europe it ap- 
peared quite suddenly, and for ten or 
twelve years was an awful pest in Alfalfa 
or Lucerne fields. By energetic meas- 
ures it has almost disappeared from the 
old world, and within a few years has 
again made its appearance in Alfalfa seed 
imported from Chili and cultivated in 
California and other parts of the country. 
Monotropa uniflora, the Corpse Plant, 
so called from its white appearance, is a 
curious and anomalous member of the 
large order of Heaths, the Ericacez. It 
is not rare in this locality, but always at- 
tracts the attention of the wanderer and 
frequenter of woods on account of its 
beauty. Though not a genuine parasite, 
it perhaps attaches itself to the roots of 
various species of trees, and drawing its 
nourishment from them for a time, after- 
wards lives on the material furnished by 
decaying vegetable matter. Though very 
innocuous in appearance, a bad story has 
been told of it. It is said to be poison- 
ous. A lady, when handling the fresh 
plant, had some of the juice driven on 
her lips. These being chapped at the 
time, produced sores like the poisoning 
of the Rhus toxicodendron. There is 
another side to the story; for another 
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writer says that the expressed juice | parasitic. The parasitic plants are of 


taken internally is highly recommended 
for nervous irritation and epilepsy, and 
applied externally is good for opthalmia. 
He gives an instance in which in four 


| two kinds: those having green leaves 
| and those in which the leaves are reduced 


to mere scales, of a yellow, red or brown 
color, sometimes colorless. The Mistle- 


weeks a very severe inflamation of the | toe is an example of the first and the 


eyes was cured by applying the fresh 
juice of the stem of the plant to the in- 
flamed surfaces. When such opposite 
testimony is given in respect to its prop- 
erties, it is difficult to decide which may 
be right; perhaps both are so. 
speaking for myself, I can only say that 
I have handled many specimens of the 
plant, and have not as yet experienced 
any bad effects from it. But as the Rhus 
toxicodendron has never affected me, 
either, the evidence may be negative evi- 
dence. 

This plant is a remarkable instance of 
wide distribution, as it is 
found nearly throughout 
the United States and 
British America, and in 
Mexico, and it even ex- 
tends across the Pacific 
to Japan and India, and 
is another one of the re- 
semblances between the 
floras of the two conti- 
nents. 

Still another of the cu- 
rious parasitic plants, as 
remarkable for being red 
as this species is for be- 
ing white, is the Sar- 
codes sanguinea, or Snow 
Plant of the Sierra Ne- POSE es aD 
vada Mountans. lt be- ping See” 
longs to the Ericacez, 
and its natural habitat is in the moun- 
tains, at from four to nine thousand feet 
elevation, growing amidst the snow, and 
blooming as soon as that melts away. It 
is parasitic on the roots of the Pine tree, 
and differing in its distribution from the 
Monotropa in being limited to the conif- 
erous woods of California. 

It would be interesting, but at the 
same time a matter requiring considera- 
ble investigation, to discover the cause of 
the parasitism of plants belonging to or- 
ders the other members of which show 
no such tendency whatever. In the case 
of the Dodder, belonging to the same 
family as the Morning Glory and other 
plants having large green leaves, this 
genus Cuscuta, is the only one which is 


But | 


: Dodder, or Monotropa, of the second. 
| Now the Mistletoe, though a true para- 
| Site, takes the crude ascending sap of the 
branch into its own system and reduces 
it to its wants, by the aid of the chlor- 
ophyll of the leaves. But in the case of 
the Dodder, or the Monotropa, the fully 
elaborated matter only is used. And as 
chlorophyll is used only for the purpose 
of the elaboration of the crude food of 
the plant, when this food is found already 
prepared and is used by parasites, they 
have no need of the chlorophyll. The 
question then arises, what was the cause 
of the plant assuming a parasitic habit? 
Sachs says that according to the theory 
of descent, those parasites “which con- 
tain no chlorophyll are the transformed 
descendants of leafy ancestors which did 
form chlorophyll, but which gradually 
became accustomed to take up the as- 
similated food materials of other plants 
or other available products of decompo- 
sition; and the more they did this the 


less needful did it become for the plants 
themselves to assimilate. The green 
leaves, therefore, became meaningless, 
and ceased to form chlorophyll; but 
without chlorophyll the leaves were of 
little or no service to the new formation, 
and therefore, as little substance as pos- 
sible was employed in their development, 
and they gradually degenerated.” 

This is very true, but it still leaves us 
in the dark as to the cause of the as- 
sumption of the parasitic habit, and we 
are likely to remain in the dark. There 
is a species of Mistletoe belonging to the 
genus, Arceuthobium, which has viscid 
seeds, so viscid that bird lime is made 
from them. Now birds do not like these 
seeds, but by becoming attached to the 
feathers, the plant may become widely 
distributed; but besides the viscidity, it 
has a power of being shot out of the 
“endocarp” for a considerable distance, 
and is thus readily distributed. The 
seeds of Phoradendron have no power ot 
projection, and why two genera other- 
wise closely allied are yet so different, is 
a matter for speculation. In this connec- 
tion, some remarks by Mr. MEEHAN 
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(Phila. Acad. Pro.) may be of interest: 
“Did Arceuthobium at one time exist 
when or where there were no birds, and 
had it to depend on the projection aione 
for its distributing power, and is the vis- 
cidity a later development? Did Phora- 
dendron once possess this power, and 
has it abandoned it from having, through 
the ages, found out that it travels well 
enough without its exercise? Or is it, 
rather, that nature loves to aim expressly 
at variety, and is continually exhibiting 
her power to accomplish the same end 


by a wonderful variety of means? But | 


whatever may be thought of the various 
theories of development, and the laws of 
final causes which may have operated to 
produce changes, there , 

can be but little doubt , 
but parasitism is an 
acquired habit, and the 
endeavor to find out 
what these plants were 
and how they behaved 
before they were para- 
sites, is fast becoming 
one of the most inter- 
esting of biological 
studies.” 

Since the above was 
written, an idea has oc- 
curred to me which 
may be worthy of con- 
sideration. It is in re- « 
gard to the anomalous 
conduct of the parasit- 
ic Cuscuta, when com- 
pared with the other 
members of the fami- 
ly. The majority of 
the plants of the Convolvulacee are twin- 
ers and creepers. Cuscuta is of the for- 
mer. Now, suppose that the ancestors 
of the genus merely had the habit of the 
Morning Glory, or the Cypress Vine, and 
climbed and twined over plants as they 
do; suppose by any accident; that after 
twining closer than usual about the stem 
of the plant upon which it was fastened, 
it caused the decay of that part of the 
stem immediately beneath it. Would 
it not have a tendency to send into 
this decayed spot rootlets or suckers? 
Suppose this to be the case, and _ that 
it was enabled by this means to ma- 
ture its seeds sooner than the plants 
which had not sent the suckers into the 
stem, and that they had a better chance 


SNOW PLANT. 
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to develdp than thousands of other seeds. 
The progeny of the plant with the suck- 
ers would, in all probability, through the 
laws of inheritance, have a tendency to 
the same habit of producing suckers. 
This, if it proved beneficial in any way, 
| would in the course of generations be- 
come a firmly established habit. And if, 
from at first, by simply producing a few 
' suckers, it gradually sent more and more, 
'it would finally reach the time when its 
connection with the earth would not be 
necessary any longer than to afford it a 
means of germination. The green leaves 
would, of course, in the meantime, be de- 
generating more and more, and becom- 
ing smaller and smaller, until at Jast they 
disappeared, and as a result, we have 
produced the parasite as we now find it. 
—Jos. F. James, Custodian, Cincinnati 
Society Natural History. 


*NoTre.—The substance of this article was read: 
before the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, 
October 3d. 1882, and was illustrated by a large 
bunch of Monotropa uniflora, and some dried speci- 
mens of other parasites. There were seventy-seven 
specimens in the bunch of Monotropa, and I have 
since examined it to try and discover if any connec- 
tion existed between its roots and the mass of roots 
around and among which it was growing. I was. 
unable to detect the slightest connection. Although 
the roots of the Monotropa formed a large mass, 
and in some instances surrounded the fibrous roots 
of the tree under which it was found growing, in no 
case did it appear that the rootlets of the supposed 
parasite had penetrated into the rootlets of the tree. 

The mass of roots resembled the mycelium of a 
fungus more than anything else, and I came to the 
conclusion that at that period of the life of the plant 
at least, it drew its nourishment entirely from the de- 
caying vegetable matter amidst which it grew. 
Whether at a previous period it was connected with 


the rootlets of the tree, I cannot, of course, say, but 
appearances are against it. 
ao 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Having tried all the varieties of the 
Blackberries; I find Lawton and Wilson’s 
Early too apt to winter-kill to be profita- 
ble in this locality. Kittatinny is not in- 
jured oftener than once in four or five 
years. But the Snyder I have found per- 
fectly hardy. It bears immense crops and 
the berries are of good quality, but not 
quite as large as Kittatinny. The latter 
for the private garden and the Snyder for 
the market will give satisfaction in this. 
part of the country. One cannot afford 
to lose his crop every year or two by 
| frost, and hardiness in this respect is an 
| essential quality —W. H., Reading. Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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A PEEP AT THINGS INVISIBLE. 


We are surrounded by things that most 
‘people never see, things both animate 
and inanimate, and very numerous, curi- 
ous and beautiful, and they are useful, 
profitable and beneficial. 

The other day I was in the country, 
and going along passed several Cotton 
plantations. In one quiet place I was 
tempted to get over the fence and pluck 
one or two of the white flowers of the 
Cotton plant and bring them with me. 
When at home I took one of the flowers, 
and with a pair of small shears cut out 
the column of stamens from the center of 
the flower, with the anthers loaded with 
pollen. While holding the stamen 
bundle with one hand, with a fine Camel- 
hair brush in the other, I brushed the 
pollen on to a slip of glass, it looked 
like fine yellow dust. I put it under the 
microscope, and looking through the 
tube saw thousands of bright yellow balls 
covered with little sharp pointed projec- 
tions. Then I secured and fixed the pol- 
jen grains on the glass slip and put them 
away among a very 
large number of 
other invisible 
things I have for 
future observation. 

While looking at 
these minute pol- 
len grains, unseen 
by the naked eye, 
I was led to think 
what great events 
hang upon little 
things. Little seeds produce large trees, 
but these pollen grains are more wonder- 
ful than little seeds, for they produce the 
seed. And in these hidden golden grains 
are stored up what enriches the Cotton 
planter, and fills the coffers of thousands 
of merchants and manufacturers, and'sup- 
plies millions with the means of procur- 
ing the necessaries of life, furnishing 
clothing for half the population of the 
globe, as well as producing innumerable 
articles for the common comforts of life. 
When clothing is worn out it is sold to 
the paper maker, and he converts it into 
one of the most useful articles in com- 
merce; a great part of it goes to the 
printer, on which he sends forth the 
thoughts of good and wise men, and dis- 
tributes them broadcast among the 
learned and _ illiterate. And all this 


GRAIN OF POLLEN OF ABU- 
TILON, MAGNIFIED 
§50 DIAMETERS. 


wealth and worth, through a superintend- 
ing Providence, is dependent on little 
grains of pollen, unseen without the aid 
of the microscope. 

And, besides, the pollen produces seed 
for future generations of Cotton plants, 
and the seeds have qualities making them 
valuable in many ways. While the pol- 
len dust was under the microscope and I 
was admiring its beauties and thinking of 
the functions it performs, I was led to 
compare a Cotton plant with a Tobacco 
plant. For more than fifty years I have 
been at a loss to know what good there 
is in Tobacco. I have seen some of its 
bad effects on others, but never any good, 
and I long since came to the conclu- 
sion that it is bad and only bad and 
always bad when consumed by human 
beings. Neither animals nor reptiles will 
use it or come near it. And I can say 
here, as I once said when asked why I 
did not smoke, “ because it is unmanly, 
undignified, unintellectual and inconsist- 
ent with the character of human beings. 
It is frivolous, silly, foolish.” But To- 
bacco is not a pleasant subject. Perhaps 
at some other time I may write a little 
more about things invisible—W. Far- 
NELL, Macon, Ga. 

Having no pollen of the Cotton plant, we have 
Prepared an engraving showing a grain of pollen of 
Abutilon, greatly enlarged. The pollen of the Abu- 
tilon, Hollyhock, Hibiscus, the Cotton and other 
Malvaceous plants, have their pollen grains of simi- 
lar form, but varying in size. 

ce ae 
IN AUTUMN DAYS. 

Like voices in a room where one is dying, 

Low with the awe that always comes with death, 


I hear the wind among the branches sighing, 
As earth sits dreaming with abated breath. 


The leaves are falling in a gorgeous shower 
Of gold and crimson on the hillside slopes, 

And, robbed all ruthlessly of summer's dower, 
The trees stand grieving as o’er vanished hopes. 


The sky is tender as the smile a mother 
Gives to a child that o'er its losses grieves, 
And with her kind caresses she would smother 
The tears that fall, as fall the ripened leaves. 


No wonder earth is sad for sweet things dying, 
And grieves to think of bloom and beauty fled; 

Though she may call, there will be no replying, 
And so she mourns to-day, uncomforted. 


Be patient, earth ; you have your time of losses, 
Of vanished brightness and of things to miss; 

And as the souls of men bear on their crosses, 
Forgetting what may be in that which is. 


But unto you another spring returning 
Will bring new gladness; and to souls of men 
Will come the spring for which each one is yearning, 
And that which seemeth dead will live again. 


— Ensen E, RExForD, Shiocton, Wis. 
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STATICE LATIFOLIA. 


C. R. B., page 281, asks for information 
on the subject of raising this plant from 
seeds. I raise some every year and find 
no difficulty whatever. I sow my seeds 
in February or March, in three or four 
inch pots filled with light sandy soil, cov- 


er them one-twelfth or one-sixteenth of ; 


an inch deep, water gently and sparingly 
at the time of sowing and no more than 
I can help after, till the seedlings appear ; 
the pots are then placed in a shaded 
greenhouse having a night temperature 
of about 60°. 
five days, and when they are a few days 
old, I prick them off thickly into other 
pots or shallow boxes, out of which, as 


STATICE LATIFOLIA. 


soon as the seedlings have grown enough 
to touch one another, I transplant them 
again into other boxes ora frame. I sow 
my seeds in pots or boxes because of the 
vast number of different kinds of plants 
I have to raise from seed every year, but 
if I had only a few sorts to raise, such as 
most amateurs have, I would raise them 
in a cold frame or in boxes in the house 
or in a shady, mellow piece of ground, 
and two or three months later than I do 
now. The fall is the usual season for 
sowing seeds of perennials, but in the 
case of the Statice, I cannot get ripe 
seeds of it till too late for fall sowing. 
The seeds of Statices, Armerias and 
some others, as sold by seedsmen, are 
usually uncleaned, that is, they are left in 
their chaffy casing. Now, before I sow 
them, I rub off and blow away this cas- 
ing and sow my seeds as clean as if they 
were Turnip seed. The seeds will ger- 
minate well enough without being freed 
from the husk, but are more likely to 
“ damp off.” 
ion, the best hardy species of the genus, 
a first class garden plant, very hardy, 
easy to grow, and profuse in blooming, 


Seedlings appear in four or . 


This Statice is, in my opin- | 


| and it flowers in August, September and 
with October, at a time when hardy gar- 
den flowers are somewhat scarce. It 
blossoms the second year from seeds, 
and seems to grow in strength and beau- 
ty with each succeeding year. I grow 
‘about a dozen hardy kinds of Statices, 
most of them perennials, and I raise 
them all from seeds.—W. F., Botanic 
Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. 
ek eae eee 
BLOOMING OF CALADIUMS. 

If C. M., who wrote in the August num- 
ber, will come out west only as far as 
Madison Co., Ohio, he can have the 
pleasure of seeing my Caladium in bloom. 
I do not think it uncommon for them to 
bloom; at least, mine has bloomed be- 
fore, though the bloom is not white, but 
rather yellow. It has been in bloom a 
week or two, and still has several buds, 
all from the same stock. It was wintered 
in a cellar, brought up and potted in 
March, and set out when warm enough, 
which was late this year, the first of June 
anyhow. It has had some liquid manure, 
but not regular nor often. I don't think 
the bloom amounts to much, and would 
rather have large leaves and plenty of 
them, for I always notice that when it 
blooms the leaves are not so nice.—V. P. 

————— << > ______ 


FRAUDULENT TREE DEALERS. 


At this time, when so many new varie- 
| ties of fruit, and especially small fruits 
and Grapes, are offered to the public at 
high prices, there are unusual temptations 
to tree dealers to supply old varieties 
that cost but little instead of the genuine 
and expensive ones; and, what is worse, 
there are strong reasons for believing, 
and speaking for myself I may say I 
know, that many of these dealers are un- 
equal to the trial of their honesty to 
which they are exposed. It is a fact that 
the very lowest priced varieties of Grapes, 
| Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants and 
some other kinds are labelled with the 
names of new varieties and supplied to 
customers at high prices, they at the time 
believing they are receiving the genuine 
varieties for which they bargained. Be- 
sides advising the public to purchase 
only of dealers and nurserymen of re- 
sponsibility and of established reputation, 
I cannot suggest an efficient remedy.— 
One WHo Knows. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 


Great exhibits have been made of sin- 
gle Dahlias at the flower shows in Eng- 
land the present season, and it is prob- 
able that they will soon become popular 
in this country. There are now many 
fine varieties of different shades of color; 
there are dark and light yellow, pure 
white, creamy white, buff, mauve, ma- 
roon, orange, various shades of violet, 
crimson, red, scarlet and lilac. Of these 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle says, “ We can- 
not help thinking they will be a great 
boon to gardeners, not only as cut 
flowers, but also as enlivening objects in 
the shrubbery bed or border, as well as 
in masses by themselves, during the au- 
tumn months. Planted among Rhodo- 
dendrons they have a fine effect in the 
distance at this season, and now that we 
have so many distinct varieties, what 
would look better than beds of them 
planted en masse. As cut flowers they 
are invaluable, and if they were only hot 
house plants, such as Eucharis, we ven- 
ture to think they would have been re- 
ceived with open arms by the million be- 
fore now. What better effect has the 
Eucharis than that charming variety, 
White Queen? And are there not yel- 
lows, like Canary and lutea grandiflora, 
as effective for a large dinner table ar- 
rangement as the best grown Allamanda? 
A variety called Orangeman is of a deep, 
striking shade. A very fine mauve red, 


called Pink of Perfection, is very pretty, 


as also Clarissa, a deep crimson of beau- 
‘tiful shape ; White Star, with a beautiful 
tinge of pink in it; Richness, asmall dark 
crimson flower; Mauve Queen, Yellow 
Queen, Ne Plus Ultra, a flower of the 
Paragon stamp, but with rather more sub- 
stance. 

“ Popular as the single Dahlias undoubt- 
edly are, it is doubtful, however, if they 
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; will entirely displace the pompon varie- 
ties for garden decoration. The latter 
‘are decidedly freer in blooming, and 
they are much more durable when cut 
and placed in water. These are two 
great advantages, that are bound to tell 
, in the long run. The flowers of the pom- 
pon varieties are generally small, symme- 
trical, and bright colored, and they have a 
singularly compact growth. The old tall 
forms, of four and a half or five feet in 
height, have gradually given place to va- 
rieties that are truly dwarf, and they are 
exceedingly attractive in the flower 
' garden.” 
eS 

BEGONIA CULTURE. 


MALET, in Revue Horticole, describes 
what he calls a “new culture” of Bego- 
nias. It consists, in fact, in the practice 
of pinching, making the plant to send out 
numerous short branches. This is done 
both with the tuberous and with those 
varieties cornmonly known as free flow- 
ering. The pinching is commenced when 
the plants are three or four inches high, 
and continued until they are handsome, 
well formed plants. By this practice, he 
says, “I have obtained plants of great 
beauty, twenty inches and more in di- 
ameter, and about sixteen inches high, 
forming compact hemispheres entirely 
covered with flowers.” 
> 
THE POTATO CROP IN ENGLAND. 


The Potato disease was manifesting it- 
self considerably in England in mid-au- 
| tumn, with a prospect that much damage 
would result from it by the close of the sea- 
son and later. Agricultural writers there 
have been advising the practice of the 
Jensen method of protection, on account 
of which has been given in our pages; 
very little good is likely to result from it 
to this crop, as it was undertaken.too late. 
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A GARDEN LADDER. 

A writer in a late number of Revue 
Horticole describes and gives an illustra- 
tion, here reproduced, of what he calls a 
perfect garden ladder. Its construction 
may at once be perceived, by examination ' 
of the engraving. In the position shown | 
it has the form of a step ladder, and as 


such may be used under and about small 
trees for gathering fruit, pruning or graft- 
ing. When straightened out so that the 
the side c, p forms a continuation of A, B, 
it forms a long ladder, the point c strik- 
ing against the upper round of the lower 
part. If desired, the two parts can be 
separated, making two short ladders. A 
useful size is about nine feet for each 
length. 
See Se 

LARGE MARECHAL NIEL PLANT. 


A Durham journal gives an account of a 
Marechal Niel Rose tree, growing at 
Whitby. It was planted eighteen years 
ago. It is against a wall, and reaches 
horizontally one hundred and two feet, 
having branches or arms that extend 
forty-eight feet on one side, and fifty-four | 
feet on the other of the parent stem. Last 
year 2,500 Roses were taken from it, and | 
this year 3,500 were counted on it. 
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THE EDELWEISS. 


The cultivation of this plant, which at 
one time was thought to be very difficult, 
is proving to be comparatively easy. A 
gardener in England “treats it as a bien- 
nial, and raises a batch of seedlings every 
year. This year the seed was sown July 
25th, immediately after it was ripe, ordi- 
nary seed-pans being used, and peat was 
the soil, with a little silver sand on the 
surface. In fourteen days many seedling 
plants were above the surface, and they 
are growing away in the most satisfactory 
manner. The soil in the seed-pans is 
kept moist, and they are stood, somewhat 
raised, under the plant stage of a green- 
house, where the plants are shaded from 
the sun, and care is taken that no water 
drip into the pans. The young plants 
are kept in the pans all the winter, then 
picked off singly into small pots in March, 
grown on into size, and planted out in the 
rock garden in May, and here they 
grow freely and bloom profusely. The 
sandstone appears to suit the Edelweiss 
well, the roots seem to fasten themselves 
to it and produce good vigorous plants.” 

ep 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


The Tuberous Begonias are proving 
themselves to be particularly well adapted 
to growing in baskets. The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle says, “ The first varieties that 
were experimented with were such old- 
fashioned, but still useful, varieties as 
Weltenhalliana and Sutherlandi, which 
make really model basket plants; but no 
one seemed to think the large-flowered 
section could be utilized for the same 
purpose. Messrs. JOHN Lainc & Co., of 
the Stanstead Park Nursery, are, how- 
ever, gradually dispelling this illusion, 
and have at the present time in their nur- 
sery some excellent examples which 
make as perfect basket specimens as 
need be. The shoots require a little 
regulating and tying down in a young 
state, but beyond this little difficulty will 
be experienced in making them into 
handsome basket plants for the green- 
house or conservatory.” The writer sug- 
gests the plants be “associated with 
Maiden Hair Fern, or such like plants, 
against which those intensely bright 
colors have quite an enlivening effect.” 
{Louis Bouchet and Campanula-flora are 
recommended as two of the best varieties 
for the purpose. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
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THE SUNFLOWER. 


It appears the Sunflower has been the 
flower of the season in England this year 
as it has in this country, where, at the 
watering places and resorts, evening en- 
tertainments and on the street it has been 
presented very conspicuously. “ Wiltshire 
Rector,” in the Journal of Horticulture, 
writes about it at some length, and from 
this paper are culled and presented here 
a few passages. “ Until a year or two 
since in the garden of some very out-of- 
the-way farm house you might have seen 
uprising by a wall a Sunflower or two, 
and my Lady or Miss driving past, if they 
could see such vulgar things, would have 
said in scorn, ‘What horrid staring things 
those are.’ They would 


a) 


them flowers. But now Sunflowers are 
in bonnets, Sunflowers are in the hand or 
pinned on the dress, or are laid on the 
book board at church by hands wearing 
No.6, or even dainty No.5% gloves. Enter 
houses, there amid some pretty white, fluffy 
’ stuftin drawing room hearth are Sun- 
flowers higher, higher up ; on the hearth- 
stone itself lies a perfect flooring of Sun- 
flowers, like shells on the sea shore, 
while on brackets around in some queer, 
dingy, ill-shaped, but ezsthetic-colored 


bit of crockery stands up a Sunflower.” ! 


The “ Rector” tells in what estimation the 
Sunflower was held until very recently, 
the plants being used for the seed. for 
feeding to poultry, or to cows, or for 
manufacturing oil, or for purifying the 
air, for which they have had a reputation 
but little below the Eucalyptus, or for the 
use of the stems for fuel. ‘“ Methinks I 
hear some esthetic damsel exclaim to her 


beloved flower, ‘O! to what base uses | 


thou mayest come.’ Still the fact re- 


not have called | 
-absurd. They deserve a better use than 
' their ancestors of forty years back, which 
_ were planted to hide an ugly old wall or 


i 


mains, that until quite recently the floral 
beauty of this high growing plant was ab- 
solutely ignored.” 

Our writer gives something of the his- 
tory of this plant in England as found in 
various works on gardening, noticing 
“Gerard pretty accurately says, ‘The 
middle part of the flower is made as it 
were of unshorn velvet, or some curious 
cloth wrought with the needle, which 
brave work, if you mark it well, it seem- 
eth to be an innumerable sort of small 
flowers resembling the nozzle of a candle- 
stick broken from the foot thereof.’ ” 

The conclusion is that the “revival of 
these flowers in their improved condition 
is a gain to gardening and gardens. Giv- 
ing them a very high place as flowers is 


a pig stye. The Sunflower mania is 
owing quite as much to the farce called 
‘Patience,’ intended to ridicule the 
zsthetic movement as to the esthetic 
movement itself.” 

“Let me transcribe one little passage 
more from old Gerard. ‘The buds be- 
fore they be flowered may be boiled and 
eaten with butter, vinegar and pepper.’ 
‘Oh, fie,’ an zesthetic would say. ‘ Boiled,’ 
Iscream! I faint! Boil and eat what I 
desire to live up to!’ In conclusion, I 
would say, only cultivate the improved 
varieties, and plant them in suitable situa- 
tions.” And, we would add, be sure and 
find the suitable situation in a somewhat 


retired spot. 
ey 


RED SPIDER. 


A writer in a late number of the Gar- 
den relates some of his experience with 
Red Spider, by which he quite conclu- 
sively shows that itis not only ina dry air, 
as commonly supposed, that this insect 
takes up its abode and multiplies upon a 
plant, but when a plant is in a tempera- 
ture higher than is suitable for it. He 
gives examples of such cases in his prac- 
tice, which he supplied with water by 
syringing and dipping, and by saturating 


' the atmosphere, alltono purpose. Finally, 


when the plants were removed to a lower 


‘temperature, which was found to be 
‘more suited to them, the insects dis- 


appeared. It is often said that insects 
most frequently attack plants that are en- 
feebled. 1s not this a case in point? 
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CHURCHYARDS INTO GARDENS. 


Many of the old Churchyards in and 
about London, that have not been used 
for interment for a number of years, are 
being converted into gardens for public 
use. “From what appears to be going 
on at present in certain crowded districts 
of the metropolis,” says the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, “it would seem that we are in 
the eve of a great reformation as regards 
the future of many of our old graveyards, 
and the change cannot be said to have 
come a moment too soon.” At one of 
these places, now partially improved, 
that of St. John’s, at Horsleydown, it is 
said that “ from 1,000 to 1,200 people avail 
themselves of the privilege of spending 
the Sunday evening, enjoying the pure 
air and the groups of flowers and shrubs, 
which, considering the locality, are won- 
derfully good, fresh, and in some in- 
stances, even attractive.” 

en 
DWARF APPLE TREES. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle thinks that 
Apples might be profitably raised in that 
country on the Paradise Stock, and to it 
“it seems strange, and in many respects 
incomprehensible, why more market 
growers have not before now ventured” 
to raise Apples in this way; and it says, 
“There seems to be no obstacle in the 
way, if growers will only exercise dis- 
crimination in selecting free-bearing vari- 
eties, and plant in awarm soil.” From 
our own standpoint these remarks ap- 
pear to be worthy of attention, especially 
when the high price that Apples bring in 
England is considered. For small gar- 
dens in this country dwarf Apple trees 
on the Paradise Stock enable one to 
raise quite a variety of kinds in a small 
space, but our standard orchards are so 
productive that dwarf trees are exclu- 
sively confined to the amateur's grounds. 

a 
A HEDGE OF DAHLIAS. 


The Journal of Horticulture notes a 
correspondent who writes in relation toa 
Dahlia hedge. Last year he sowed a 
packet of single Dahlia seed, and raised 
four dozen plants from it. He selected 
the best from them and stored the roots 
away. In April he divided the largest 
roots and then planted them out, fifteen 
inches apart in a row, in the kitchen gar- 
den. The young plants grew well, and 
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when they were about a foot high they 
were supplied with bushy stakes, after 
the manner of Peas, that is, crossing 
them and slanting them outwards on 
each side of the row, only, they were 
placed so as to slant out wider than for 
Peas. ‘ Now,” he remarks, in August, 
“we can gather flowers by the hundred, 
and if the plants were protected from 
early frost they would keep flowering for 
a long time.” 
es 
HORTICULTURE IN RUSSIA. 


In order to commemorate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the Imperial Horticul- 
tural Society of Russia will hold a Special 
Exhibition in connection with a Congress 
of Botanists and Horticulturists at St. 
Petersburg, from the 17th to the 28th of 
next May. Exhibits from all nations and 
countries are desired, and delegates will 
be received from any or all Horticultural 
and Botanical Societies throughout the 
world. Particular information in regard 
to the matter may be obtained by address- 
ing Dr. REGEL, Director of the Imperial 
Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg. 

——_- 
LONDON CHILDREN IN GARDENS. 


The Inner Temple Gardens of London 
were open the past summer for three 
months, every evening from six until nine. 
They were visited nightly by thousands 
of poor children from the close and 
crowded districts. It is stated that, not- 
withstanding the number of young visit- 
ors nightly, there was not an instance of 
damage or injury occasioned by them. 
Lge = ean 
GOOSEBERRIES IN ENGLAND. 


Greater attention than ever is now 
given to Gooseberry growing for market 
in England. The prices obtained for 
crops on the ground the past season have 
ranged from three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars (£70) to five hundred dollars (£100) 
per acre. Much of the crop is bought up 
and manufactured in the north of Eng- 
land into champagne. 

—_——_--< 

NAMED VaRIETIES.—And now our Eng- 
lish gardening friends are bringing out 
named varieties of the Sunflower. Among 
them are Oscar Wilde, Lord Dundreary, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. Langtry and Aés- 
theticus. Isn’t this just a little too much 
even for simplicity itself? 


INQUIRIES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Will you please tell me all about Aconitum, or 
Monkshood? I never saw its blossoms until this 
summer, and | was delighted with it. It is certainly 
more beautiful and curious than Perennial Larkspur. 
How can I obtain it? Does it grow from sced? 
When is the proper time to sow the seed or set out 
plants? 

1 want to tell you what a pleasant surprise and de- 
light I experienced last winter. I procured a bulb of 
Grand Primo White Polyanthus Narcissus in Octo- 
ber. I potted it in the same manner as my Hya- 
cinths, and set the ‘pot ina barrel in the cellar. I 
soon found it needed more room, as the white roots 
were on the surface of the pot, so I shifted it intoa 
asix inch pot, using good, rich earth. In December 
I found it was out of the ground an inch and a half, 
and concluded it was too warm in the cellar, and 
therefore set it out in my pit and kept it there five or 
six weeks. Then I brought it into the house, and in 
about two weeks it begun to blossom. The first 
stem had five blossoms and the next had fourteen 
perfect blossoms on it at a time. 


‘ 


It was several ' 


weeks before it finished blooming, and the house ° 


was filled with its fragrance. Every one had ex- 
pressions of delight to make at its beauty and per- 
fume. When it had produced all of its flowers I put 
it out in the pit and it remained there until warm 
weather. I kept it moist and the leaves were green 
until June, when I removed it to the ground where 


the leaves soon died. Later, when I examined it I | 


found two nice bulbs. These I have separated and 
shall use them this winter for blooming. Will they 
do well? I think I enjoyed that plant last winter 
more than any Hyacinth I ever had. 

1 have Baronne Prevost Rose that is now four 
years old and has not been without buds and blos- 
soms since the first of last June. To-day, September 
14th, I cut three blossoms from it, and there are a 
dozen buds yet to blossom. La France and Her- 
mosa are also in blossom, but I had to give them 
extra care last winter. I had barrels sawed in two 
and put over them; then, after the ground froze, 
I filled the barrels full of dry leaves, then I had some 
covers made and placed them on, with astone on 


each to hold it down, and thus kept them nicely | 


until the ground thawed out in the spring. I took 
the covers off, but did not remove the leaves in the 
barrels until April, when the buds had started, and 
then I left the leaves around the plants as a mulch- 
ing. Baronne Prevost was too large to treat the 
same way, so I bent it over on the ground, covered 
it with leaves as well as I could and placed a few 
small pieces of boards on them to keep the wind 
from blowing them away. In the spring it was in 
fine condition. I left the leaves around it, and every 
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| week on washing day I give it two or three pails of 


suds. Although we have had no rain for several 
weeks I think the bush will blossom until frost and 
cold weather stops it. 

I have been told hard coal ashes can be used in the 
place of sand in potting soil, please inform me if it 
can be so used, as some complain they cannot have 
plants in the house or yard as the soil needs sand, 


' and they cannot procure it.—Mxs. H. L., Ad/antic, /a. 


Aconitum Napellus, or the common 
Monkshood, is a native of Europe; it is 
a hardy, herbaceous perennial, flowering 
in this latitude in early summer. It is 
raised from seeds and by division of 
the roots, and succeeds well with ordi- 
nary garden culture. The flowers are 
large, of an intense blue, and are pro- 
duced in great numbers, in long, close 
racemes. There is a variety of it with 
white flowers, but quite similar in most 
other respects. Besides this species 
there are, also, several others well wor- 


_thy of cultivation, that bloom at differ- 


ent times during the summer. 

The young Narcissus bulbs, if strong, 
will do for potting for winter bloom, but 
pot-grown bulbs are not usually as strong 
as those raised in the open ground. 

We should much prefer sand to coal 
ashes to mellow a heavy soil, and for 
potting soil should make quite an effort 
to procure sand, rather than to accept 
ashes. But if ashes were the only alter- 
native, we should use them, taking unu- 
sual pains to mix them with the soil in 
the most thorough manner, and also 
adding a large proportion of pulverized 
dried cow manure to the mixture. 

ee ge 
CHRISTMAS FERN. 

Please state whether the Christmas Fern would be 
hardy here.—A. M., Chariton, Jowa. 

The Christmas, or Holly Fern, Aspid- 
ium acrostichoides, is quite hardy in 
Iowa; it will only need a well drained 
and somewhat shaded spot to thrive well. 
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TUBEROSES. 

Please let me know through the ILLUSTRATED 
MOoNTHLY how many kinds of Tuberoses there are, 
and oblige.—J. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Tuberose is so called on account 
of its peculiar bulb, the name meaning, 


like a tuber. Tuberose is the common : 


name, the botanical name being Polian- 


thes. There are two species of Polianthes ; 


known, one being P. gracilis, a native of 
Brazil, of no particular merit as a culti- 
vated plant, and the other P. tuberosa, so 
well known. The latter is a native of 
the East Indies. Fora long time after it 
was brought into cultivation only the 
original single form was known, but sub- 
sequently a double flowered plant was 
produced and has since been perpetuated 
asa variety. A few years since a dwarf 
or lower growing variety than the ordi- 
nary double flowered was originated. 
This variety is known as the “ Pearl.” 
As it has much larger flowers with more 
numerous petals than the old double sort 
it is now very extensively raised, and is 
preferred to it, although the other is still 
much cultivated. There is a variety, 
also, with variegated foliage, but this pe- 
culiarity has not been of sufficient merit 
to bring it out very prominently or 
excite much admirajion; it has single 
flowers. In contrast with the plain- 
leaved plants it is pleasing, especially 
when raised as a pot or vase plant. 

A variety with single flowers, known 
as the “ Orange-flowered,” is now in the 
trade; the flowers are pure white, and its 
name refers to its fragrance, for which it 
is said to excel the Pearl and the common 
double and to rival Orange blossom. 
For our own part we should not think 
that Orange blossoms are more fragrant 
than those of Tuberose Pearl, and it does 
not seem that a heavier perfume can be 
desirable. Undoubtedly there may be 
other strains propagated on account of 
some slight peculiarities and having local 


reputations, but those named above are , 


the principal ones. In the future we may 
expect others to appear from time to 
time, and, in fact, even now there is one 
of tate origin that is claimed to be earlier 
than the Pearl or the common double. 
We cannot, at the present time, advise 
our readers that it has any claims 
over the Pearl, and we doubt if any- 
thing superior to it will very soon be 
found. 


CLEMATIS AND HYDRANGEA. 

James Vick :—I write to ask if the Clematis Jack. 
manii and Clematis candida are guaranteed to bloom 
next year if set out this fall? 1 understand that they 
must be three years old before they will bloom. 
Also, can Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora be trans- 
planted in the fall? I want to get those which will 
bloom next summer, as I am too old to wait years 
tor what I may never live to see.—E. J. D., San- 
doval, Illinots. 

We have in our grounds at the time of 
writing this, a large number of Clematis 
of both the above named varieties, which 
were planted last spring, and are now full 
of bloom. The plants sold by florists 
ought to bloom the first summer after 
being set out, and the early fall is a good 
time for transplanting. Some slight pro- 
tection should be afforded the first winter 
to prevent the plant being lifted by the 
the frost. 

Hydrangea can be transplanted in the 
fall. 


so ES 

FERNS IN A CONSERVATORY. 

What kinds of Ferns are suitable for a conserva- 
tory that has very little sunlight? I would like a 
few that will live in a house heated by furnace and 
lighted by gas.—M. C. B., .4/bton, N.Y. 

We fear it will be a hard fate for any 
plants in the circumstances mentioned, 
but would suggest the employment of 
those of a firm texture, such as are most 
species of Pteris and Lomaria gibba, L. 
falcata and Cyrtomium falcatum; per- 
haps Lygodium scandens may succeed, 
and yet others. Thin and soft-leaved 
plants should be avoided, and among 
these are some of the handsomest of the 
Adiantums that one would first be tempt- 
ed to have in his collection. If they are 
tried, it should be with caution. 

eas 8 
CLEMATIS IN THE HOUSE. 


I have lately seen some of your Clematis Jack- 
manii, which I think very beautiful. Can you assure 
me that one could live besiae a Passion Flower 
in the house, this winter? I would like you to tell 


; me, please, how I can make ita house plant. Lake 


winds are so hard on pretty climbers.—Mrs. W. 
M. D., Chicago, Ml. 

This favorite climber is not intended 
for house culture. It is possible to raise 
and bloom it in the house, but, of course, 
it will not grow as thriftily as out of 
doors. 

on eg 

FLOWERS AT THE Sovuta.—Reports 
from the South upon garden flowering 
plants are omitted in this number for 
want of space, but will appear next month. 
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STRAWBERRY BUSH. 

In my walks about Macon, I meet with plants and 
flowers and fruit which to me are interesting, such 
as i fhave not seen elsewhere, and their beauty, or 
some other peculiarity sometimes induces me to 
bring them home for others to share the pleasure of 
seeing them. Yesterday, I collected the one I have 
sent by this mail and ask if you will please give the 
name in the MAGAZINE. In a wood near by they are 
rathér plentiful, and, just now, the crimson fruit 
looks very beautiful, hanging on the branches like 
trinkets or jewels.—W. F., Macon, Ga. 

The specimen alluded to proved to be 
Euonymus Americana, commonly known 
as Strawberry Bush. The shrub grows 
some five or six feet high and is very 
ornamental in fruit, and is often culti- 
vated. It is hardy in nearly all parts of 
the country. A trailing variety of it, 
known as obovatus, is reported in Wheel- 
er and Smith’s Flora, as common in 
Michigan, but the species does not occur 
there. Another species of native Euony- 
mus, E. atropurpurea, furnishes the cele- 
brated Wahoo bark. 

eo 

SPIDERS ON HOUSE PLANTS. 

Please inform me what will keep spiders from 
making webs on house plants, and oblige. We are 
taking your MAGAZINE, and are well pleased with it, 
we could not do without it.—Miss J. A., Kellogg, fa. 

Sponging the leaves on both sides 
and syringing the plants so that the water 
is thrown on the under as well as upper 
sides of the leaves, will be effectual. 

secs Se 
CALLAS. 

I wish to make a few inquiries in regard to the 
culture of the Calla. Which is the most desirable, a 
pot with or without a drain? Is a pot holding a gal- 
lon large enough for one bulb ?—M. W. 

Most plants require drainage, and the 
Calla is no exception. It should have a 
good supply of water while making its 
growth and more while flowering. A 
gallon pot is large enough, though a 
smaller one will serve as well. 

$< 
EGG PLANT. 


Among the seeds you sent us, last year, was a 
paper of Egg Plant, which turned out to bea very 
fine crop, but one we let go ahead until it was ripe, 
when it measured thirty-one and one-quarter inches 
around. Will you let me know, through your MAGa- 


ZiNE, if you have seen larger than this, and you will 


oblige one of your readers. All the seeds you sent 
turned out well.—C. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 

We cannot now remember to have 
seen a larger specimen than the one here 
referred to, although we have seen them 
quite as large. It isa very fine sample, 
however, and ohe not to be ashamed of. 


ABOUT HYACINTHS. 

Please answer the following questions: Will Hya- 
cinths that bloomed this year in the ground and are 
now good, sound bulbs, bloom again in the spring? 
Will Hyacinths of two years’ growth from the old 
one bloom the third year ?—X. 

The Hyacinths will bloom the second 


year in the ground, though not so strong 


- as the first, and will become less vigorous 


every year. In Holland, growers bloom 
bulbs the third year, but whether our 
correspondent can do so is another ques- 
tion. For house culture, the only satis- 
factory plan to adopt is to purchase an- 
nually Holland grown bulbs. 
cee 

PROSPEROUS KANSAS. 


The Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture issues a circular exhibiting the 
amount of the grain crops of that state 
this year, and it is evident that the horn 
of plenty has there poured out rich treas- 
ures. The area cultivated and the re- 
turns therefrom are shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 

Winter Wheat, . 1,465,745 acres, . 


33,943,398 bushels. 


Spring Wheat,. . 137,522 ‘'  . 1,791,448 ‘“* 
Corn,...... 4,441,836 “ 157,005,722 “* 
Ry Gy. 8 sh ee 204,234 ‘ 4,456,400 “ 
Oats, ...... 529,234 ‘ . 21,946,284 " 


During the year the population has in- 
creased from 932,506 to 969,760. 
a 
GARDENING IN KANSAS. 


Thinking you might like to hear of the 
success of seed planted in this rainless. 
region, as the geographers style this part 
of the West, I will say, I sent to the 
Dickinson County Fair, last week, nine 
kinds of vegetables. I took three pre- 
miums. My largest Boston Marrow not 
only took the premium but received 
special notice ; it weighed twenty pounds 
and measured thirty-nine and a_ half 
inches. My largest Hubbard weighed 
fourteen and a half pounds, and meas- 
ured twenty inches in circumference. 
Six of my Mangel Wurzels weighed 
twenty-five pounds. We have had no 
rain for nine weeks till last Wednesday, 
Sept. 27th.—Mrs. J. W. B., 4di/ene, Kas. 

a 

Success.—One of our customers at 
Wadena, Minn., writes thus of his success 
last season: ‘The seeds I got of you 
were all good. I think every one of 
them grew. Some of the Mangel Wur- 
zel measured, on Sept. 15th, twenty-four 
inches round and still growing.” 
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A SUMMER TRIP. 


Early one fine morning in the month of 
August a party of four ladies, two gentle- 
men, and the ubiquitous small boy, as- 
sembled at the station to take the cars to 
travel the belt of country adjoining Lake 
Ontario, from Rochester to Cape Vin- 
cent at the head of the St. Lawrence 
River, and thence among the Thou- 
sand Islands. The escape from the 
counting room, the editor’s chair, the 
school room and household management 
brought a sense of freedom and exhilira- 
tion the more keen in its enjoyment from 
the rarity of its experience. With watch- 


AN ISLAND SCENE. 


ing the ever varying landscape, and chat- 
ting and reading and lunching, the day 
on the cars passed pleasantly. Without 
noticing the many smaller places, it may 
be mentioned that we lunched at Os- 
wego, and in the middle of the afternoon 
passed busy, thriving Watertown. Five 
o’clock brought us to the broad river at 
Cape Vincent. Our train was a large 
one, and neariy all pleasure travelers. 
The hurry skurry of re-checking baggage 
and boarding the steamers at the wharf 
made a lively scene. Some crossed the 
river to Kingston, some found friends to 
meet them with private yachts and other 
water conveyances, and we, with many 
others, found ample accommodation on 
the good Island Belle, which soon glided 
quietly and smoothly away on its down- 
ward course to Alexandria Bay. The 


the full capacity of our lungs. The 
shadows and reflections all about us, the 
clear river, the bright sky, the fast reced- 
ing sun burnishing the waves and tinting 
the clouds, and especially the sunset with 
its wonderful hues, all conspired, as we 
swept by and among the beautiful islands, 
to make a scene more like that we might 
imagine to be found in fairy land, or in 
paradise, rather than along the rugged 
shores of time. As the darkness came 
on the lights shone out from all the 
island homes, and in many places lights 
were arranged in various figures of stars 
and crescents, and horse shoes and 
crowns, and in other ways 
presenting a most  bril- 
liant aspect. <A _ little 
more than two hours 
quickly passed as we 
moved along among such 
scenes until we arrived at 
Alexandria Bay. Here 
we found awaiting us our 
host to escort us to his 
home further down the 
river,, and we with our 
luggage were soon 
aboard some good skiffs, 
manned by muscular 
and © skillful oarsmen, 
who pulled us out into 
the river, and we took 
our course down stream 
among the islands by the 
light of the stars above 
us. How quickly came 
back from childhood’s hours the old re- 
frain of the “Canadian Boat Song,” 

“‘Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past." 

Away we went, as the oars were stead- 
ily plied, and six good miles brought us 
to a wharf on the northern shore, and we 
landed at Poole’s Summer Resort, on the 
soil of the Dominion. A hearty welcome 
and some grateful refreshments ended 
the day of travel, and we willingly sought 
our beds to submit at once to the kind 
influences of “ Nature’s sweet restorer.” 

In the morning we found we were at 
the home of a thriving farmer, who, with 
many other admirable qualities unites 
those of a hospitable landlord. : He, with 
his good wife and faithful servants, made 
our visit all we could wish or hope. We 
had tound a place of quiet rest, where we 


pure, soft air tempted us to draw it in to! could converse and enjoy ourselves in 
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our own way. Two weeks passed here 
found us still ready to remain, but we 
were obliged to return. The first morn- 
ing, we found at the breakfast table one 
of our own citizens, and a most agreeable 
and intelligent lady from Montreal, who 
entered into our society.and plans, and 
who contributed their many gifts to en- 
hance our enjoyment. The gentleman 
had been here a considerable time, hav- 
ing left his labors in town as a “ fisher of 
men” to ‘“ go-a-fishing,” as Peter was 
accustomed to do before he entered on 
his humane mission. He entered into 
the sport with all the enthusiasm of his 
nature, and if at any time 
our table was not sup- 
plied with good Pickerel 
it was not his fault. But 
we have not space to de- 
scribe with minuteness of 
detail. We rowed, we 
fished, we rambled over 
the fields and the rocks, 
through the woods, along 
the lovely roads, we col- 
lected botanical — speci- 
mens every where from 
land and water. The 
White and the Yellow 
Pond Lily, the Pontede- 
ria and the bright Nesza 
were always to be had, 
and the curious Valisne- 
ria spiralis, with its spiral- 
ly wound flower stem, 
showed through the clear water, support- 
ing the little  pistillate, white flower 
just on the surface. The flowers in bloom 
would make a long list. Ferns and 
Mosses were growing all over and about 
the rocks, of which that country is so 
prolific. We collected seeds of many 
species of plants, spores of the Ferns, and 
small insects for microscopic investiga- 
tion, and all were brought away for fur- 
ther use. 

Our clerical friend was no less an en- 
thusiastic amateur photographer than he 
was a fisherman, and points of beauty 
and interest were quickly transferred to 
his ‘‘ dry plates,” and to this source we 
are indebted for the scenes that here 
grace our pages. 


One day we employed a steam yacht | 


that carried us all about and among the 
islands, giving us an opportunity to see 
every thing of interest, and revealing the 


| most lovely scenery. Another day a 
party of gentlemen from Brockville, with 
their private yacht, invited a number of 
us to join them ina ride down the river 
'among the islands to Brockville. A 
number of us accepted the invitation and 
enjoyed a most delightful trip. At 
Brockville the hospitality shown us was 
as charming as it was unexpected. Beau- 
tiful for situation is Brockville, and al- 
together a very pleasant town. An hour’s 
ride in the evening on the Grand Trunk, 
and a sharp walk at the end of it, brought 
us to our home at the river’s side. This 
| little trip was full of interest and incidents 


THE OLD MILL. 


that will long be remembered. The 
stories and legends connected with these 
islands would make a volume. 

The old mill, which in its state of di- 
lapidation, adds to the beauty of the 
little stream which empties into the St. 
Lawrence River a short distance below 
“ Poole’s,” has a record which consider- 
ably interested us. It is one of the oldest 
buildings in the neighborhood. The old- 
est building is the house which stands on 
the height above it, which was erected 
by the first owner of the mill, and has 
been the birthplace of several successive 
generations. This original owner of the 
property became respected in his day as 
aman of vast wealth. He had accumu- 
lated vast stores of gold. He was, with- 
al, a very reticent man, lived within him- 
self, had no bank account, and made no 
man his confident in financial matters. 
| But when he died “he made no sign,” 
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and the whereabouts of his “very hard 
cash” was left in mystery. Strange 
stories existed that the garden was the 
place of its deposit. Many times in the 
years following that garden was ex- 
amined, every potato pit was opened 
up, every rock was upturned, and again 
the field plowed over. Strange relics 
were discovered, but no “ducats.” A 
few years ago an old woman, a charac- 
ter of established reputation as a clairvoy- 
ant, revealed the very spot where the 
treasure was concealed. Two credulous 
persons heard the astounding revelation. 
They went that night with shovels and 


INDIAN CAMP. 


AN 


pick-axes, with lanterns and torches to 
the place indicated, and set vigorously to 
work ; they worked till nearly dawn, men 
never labored so untiringly. A large and 
deep space had been excavated. In the 
meantime, another party had heard of the 
secret and what was being done. They 
clothed themselves in ghostly garb, and 
standing at a distance watched the gold 
seekers, and when the gray dawn of 
morning began to streak the eastern sky, 
they ran quickly and seated themselves 
above the great mound of earth which 
had been thrown up. A moment after 
the workers saw these horrid ghosts 
glaring down upon them, their bony fin- 
gers were pointing at them in scorn, and 
they heard their deep sepulchral tones of 
derision. The spades were dropped ina 
flash, and in another instant they were 
seen scrambling up the sides of the pit 
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and off through the darkness at a flying 
rate. As a ridiculous conclusion of the 
farce, we are told that no sooner had the 
men vanished from sight than the ghosts 
themselves jumped into the pit, seized 
the spades and threw up the earth till 
daylight. But no bags of gold were 
found, nor is it likely they ever will be. 

There have been other frauds in the 
gold line besides the above. A_ half 
mile inland from this point, where the 
rocks are as large and numerous as those: 
in “the Garden of the Gods” we were 
shown places where “prospecting” had 
been done, and on the strength of the 
fraud mining companies 
had been organized which 
succeeded in enticing 
several thousand pounds 
sterling from the capital- 
ists of England and the 
Lower Provinces. 

Along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence in this lo- 
cality, which in some 
places are quite high and 
precipitous, we found 
traces of excavations. 
which had been made, we 
were told, by the French 
over a century ago, when 
they were contending 
with the English for the 
right of possession. These 
were the French winter 
quarters. The remains 
of the old stone chimneys 
were still visible. The sides were fallen 
in, grass-grown and covered with shrub- 
bery, and in the center of one of these 
deep enclosures a tree was growing, hav- 
a trunk nearly two feet: in diameter. 
About a mile below this is an island, now 
called “ Chimney Island,” but the proper 
name of which is Fort Lewis, which was 
also used as the winter quarters of the 
French army during this war. This island 
is simply a great rock projecting forty or 
fifty feet from the water, and, perhaps, 
having about 2,000 feet of surface. It is a 
sterile spot, indeed, and is a strange bea- 
con to the voyager, with its towering 
chimney of cut stone, the only trace re- 
maining of habitations associated with 
Scenes long past and rapidly going into 
oblivion. 

A small camp of Indians had _ their 
quarters near us, and were a source of 
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some interest. Our engraving will give a | 
better idea of their domestic condition 

than any written description. It does not 

seem possible that these people in con- | 
stant intercourse with the whites should | 
contentedly remain in such squalor. They , 
live by fishing and making baskets and | 
bows and arrows. Their wares they sell | 
to the summer residents, starting out with | 
boat loads of them, and disposing of , 
them by the way, and at Alexandria Bay. ' 
They usually camp in small parties along | 
the shore at different points, where they | 
can procure supplies from the farmers. 

A beautiful island opposite our resort, 
and well known as Poole’s Island, a fa- 
vorite place for picnic parties, was re- 
named by us with appropriate ceremo- : 
nies, and given the Indian name Yoyon- 
dalai, meaning beautiful island. The 
name we received from the Indians. 
Every hour of those bright summer days 
was filled up with active or passive enjoy- 
ment. Much of our pleasure was due to 
our interest in natural science in some 
department of which nearly every one of 
us was engaged. Some preserved bird 
skins were among the trophies brought. 
home, together with our specimens of in- 
sects, rocks, plants, seeds, &c. And, 
now, dear reader, what do you think we 
gained in weight by our fortnight’s ex- 
cursion? Our host had asked us to step 
on the scales when he met us at Alexan- 
dria Bay, and we did not wonder at his 
desire to test our weight again when we 
returned there one bright morning as we 
took our departure, for we found that 
every member of the party had gained in 
weight from three to ten pounds. So 
much for our good fare, fresh air and 
freedom., Our Montreal friend found ex- 
pression for her enjoyment in rhythm, a 
stanza or two of which we cofy from the 
Montreal Witness - 


With late mown hay the meadows still are sweet, 
And, far afield, the reapers I behold ; 
A picture they of rustic grace complete, 
Piling their stocks upon the uplands beld, 
Yellow with harvest gold. 


And up and down the pleasure barges go, 
Freighted with youth and joy; snatches of song, 
And rippling laughter, hither gently flow, 
While wafts the breeze the voyagers along, 
A happy, careless throng. | 
i} 


The rest is perfect ; from the river calm 
Steals over the tired head aud idle hands, 
The knitting dropped, a breath of summer calm, 
And with it visions the heart understands 
Of vet diviner lands. 


A FEW THOUGHTS. 

It is some time since I’ve exchanged 
thoughts with my flower loving friends 
through the MaGazing, yet I’ve thought 
often of doing so, and wished to speak of 
my plants and flowers. Our best and 
sweetest flower, the Rose, is about leav- 
ing us. But when we find a few still lin- 
gering lovingly around the parent stem, 
how we appreciate them and exclaim 
over them. No one can help sighing 
when he sees “ The last Rose of summer.” 
My Roses were unusually fine this spring 
and summer. The Roses of Mistletoe 
Vale are quite celebrated for their beauty 
and sweetness, especially Lamarque and 
Triomphe du Luxembourg. The latter is 
the largest Rose bush I have ever seen. 
It is fully twelve feet high and eighteen 
feet in circumference, and when in bloom 
it is truly a beautiful picture. But now 
only a few small buds remain as a re- 
minder of its former beauty. Yet these 
few are very dear to me, and I prize them 
almost as much as the spring Roses. 

In the September number of the Mac- 
AZINE there is a letter about Long Moss, 
which is very familiar to me. Around 
Mistletoe Vale the long gray moss hangs 
from every tree, the Oak, Hawthorn, and 
even the tall, stately Pine is covered with 
it. It looks very pretty growing upon the 
Pine, especially when it grows so long 
and winds around and around the body 
of the tree. 

The MaGazineE is as interesting and 
charming as possible, and I am always 
glad to receive it. But I knowit will bring 
sad thoughts to me. How much I miss 
the dear familiar heading to the letters. 


: The two simple words, “ Mr. Vick,” yet 


meaning so much. Meaning all that is 


_ good and kind, ever ready with help and 


sympathy. I’ve seen a few lines exactly 
suited to our dear friend, they are these: 


‘* When the train passed that finally doth take 
All men as passengers, from day to day, 
He saw one friend, and then another, leave 
The station, for a station far away. 


“ As baggage, some took this thing, some took that, 
Old creeds and dogmas, mere professions some, 
Of love and goodness ; his was kindly deeds, 
Memories of those for his eternal home. 


‘* When the conductor beckoned him to go, 
He was all ready. On the platform stood 
A host of friends who mourned to see him leave, 
He'd been to them so kind, so patient, good. 


' “¢ Allright,’ was heard, and then the train moved on, 


‘Good by,’ from us, and our dear friend was gone.” 
—B. A. T., Mistletoe Vale, S.C: 
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FLOWERS IN SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

Last spring I received from your estab- 
lishment a package of seeds for our school 
grounds, with the understanding that | 
report in the fall. I never saw flowers do 


better, and such a general interest in | 
them. All the dear old ladies in town — 


would like to have gathered a “few 


seeds,” but I told them we were going to | 


let them drop off and seed themselves for 
next summer. 

Our yard is not fenced, so the pupils of 
my department (Grammar,) raised money 


among themselves, purchased materials, 
and built a lath fence twenty-four feet 
square, putting in solid posts, and a gate 
with latch and padlock, working moon- 
light nights in order to get it done in 
time to plant seeds. I assisted in laying 
out the beds, making a small square in 
the centre for the Sweet Peas, and two 
rows of beds on either side with paths 
leading to the center. 
next the Peas we planted the Asters, 
Scabiosa, Zinnias, Cockscomb and Bal- 
sams. In the outside row we planted 
Petunias, Phlox, Pinks and Candytuft, 
with Pansies and Portulacca for the ends 
next the walks. 


In the four beds | 
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The boys did the spading and raking, 
and the girls the planting, with my. help. 
Not a variety failed us. Every kind 
bloomed. 

They watered and petted them as most 
persons do house plants, and they were 
well paid for it. It was a perfect spot of 
beauty. People came to see them that I 
had not dreamed cared for either school 
or flowers. Such Phlox I never saw, in 
fact, they were all beautiful. 

We had intended having it photo- 
graphed when it reached its greatest de- 
gree of perfection, to send to the dear 
donor of so much pleasure, but just when 
they had learned to love him for his gift, 
and to search the Catalogue for any in- 
formation they desired, the news reached 
us that JAMES VICK was no more. With 
tear-wet faces they listened as I read to 
them first the newspaper notice, then the 
one in your MONTHLY, and said, sadly, 
“Teacher, he will never know how nice 
our garden is, or see the picture if we get 


| it, so there is no use to have it taken.” 


_ How reverently they speak his name, and 


how tenderly they cherish his memory. 


To-day they said, “ Teacher, don’t you 


think we could send a little bouquet to 
Mr. Vick’s sons?” I answered, “ Yes, 
we will send them, and ask them, though 


| they be withered to place them on their 


father’s grave for us.” 


So accept this 
grateful offering, for although the gift is 
small, it is accompanied with the love of 
over forty youths and children.”—C. P. 
W., Centre Point, Iowa. 


> 
A TRUE STORY. 


The widow Trot was an old lady of 
some sixty years, possessed of a dumpy 
figure, a smiling face, bright black eyes, 
and little dimpled hands which were often 
employed in netting. 

This littke woman came to our village 
alone, and bought a small house and two 
lots lying close to the railroad and front- 
ing on a street where there was a black- 
smith’s shop near, and several cheap 
houses where lived poor families with 
their troops of children and dogs and cats 
and chickens and pigs. You know that 
poor people, nearly all, have these things 
in abundance, and they nearly always 
run wild, at least, these did. 

The widow Trot came in the fall and 
settled in her new home very quietly, 
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went to church and to prayer meeting 
regularly, and came to be very highly 
respected. She returned most of the 
calls she received by little visits of an 
hour or more, and always took her net- 
ting along. “It is such a pity to waste 
time,”*she said, “and I can talk just as 
well when my fingers are busy.” “ But 
what can you do with so much netting, 
Mrs. Trot?” “Well, where I came from 
the ladies used to buy my tidies and 
fringes. You see I work flowers and 
stars and other figures all over my tidies, 
so they look handsome.” And so it 
came to pass that the widow Trot fringed 
the curtains and tidies and the chairs of 
her near neighbors. 

Spring opened, and everybody was 
busy in their garden. Mrs. Trot’s cottage 
was freshened with new paint, her ground 
was plowed and harrowed by some one 
with a team, and then the widow began 
planting. The front was laid out in flower 
beds, and suddenly the little lady took 
the cars one day and left town. Two, 
three days passed and then she returned, 
bringing two big baskets heaped full of 
things under paper covers. But, oh, the 
destruction while she was away! Some 
meddler had come in and left her 
gate open, and something or somebody 
had broken down her fence and the gar- 
den beds were torn up, and mischievous 
children had been into her house and 
played havoc there. Poor Mrs. Trot 
viewed the depredations with regret and 
indignation, but made no loud complaint. 
The first order was for a new picket fence 
along the front and a tight board one at 
the sides and back, and meanwhile she 
was unloading her baskets into the gar- 
den. Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Sweet 
Pinks, Snowballs, Phlox, and I can’t tell 
what besides; Roses and Roses came 
out of those baskets and were planted in 
the yard. Then a path was ridged up 


from the back door to the further end of | 


the lot, where was built a little stable, for 
the widow said she must have a cow, by 
and by. Along this path were. planted 
seeds of various sorts and lots of Sun- 
flowers. 
ens,” she said. Then this funny little 
woman sowed oats all over the ground 


few kitchen vegetables. 
oats and raked them in herself. 
O! what a yard that was as the season 


“ The seed is so good for chick- ' 


advanced. Everybody admired it, but 
more than all the widow’s industry and 
perseverance against difficulties. Mrs. 
Trot had a sufficient income and did not 
whine when things went wrong. The 
neighbors’ children she soon wheeled 
into liking her and her place so much 
that no stray pet of theirs dare intrud 

upon her. : 

When the oats ripened she cut the 
heads off with the shears and some with 
the butcher knife, stowed them ina bar- 
rel, pulled the stalks and piled them away 
for the cow, she said, and sowed peas 
and dug them in with the hoe in drills. 
“When I keep a cow I shall keep a pig, 
too,” she said. In due time every thing 
was harvested and stored for winter, and 
the south windows in Mrs. Trot’s sitting 
room began to blossom out with house 
plants placed there for winter cheer. The 
cow and the pig were brought and 
housed, corn and hay were stored for 
them, and all was serene. 

Thus, every thing seemed to prosper 
for the widow Trot, till about mid-winter, 
when a man, an old man, with some othes 
church friends, was invited to dine at the 
cottage on an occasion of a church meet- 
ing that brought visitors from a distance. 
Yes, the widow’s goodness of heart 
brought her to ruin. No, 1 can hardly 
believe the good Lord would allow such 
a result from a Christian act either. It 
must be that Mrs. Trot had a weakness 
in her mind some how, or she never 
would have been persuaded to do it. 
You see, this man came and partook of 
her bounty, and found everything pleas- 
ing, so he came again, and kept coming, 
till finally the widow married him. Yes, 
she married him, and became Mrs. Jones. 
Well, nothing direful came of it till spring, 
then what did we see? The whole 
ground was worked over, and large quan- 
tities of “ garden sass” put in. Then the 
pretty flowering plants were pulled up 
and thrown into the street, and ever 
inch of yard sowed to mustard. 

The poor little woman looked on in 
almost tearful sorrow, but made no com- 
plaint that we heard of. When the 
friends remonstrated with him, his reply 


‘was, “ Humph! | tell you mustard plaster 
where nothing else was after planting a! is mighty good and right handy for old 


Yes, she sowed | folks to have in the house, besides it 


makes just as good a posey as any of 
’em."—R. A. H., Smithville, Hl. 
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BIRTHDAY TREES. 

On a certain crisp, frosty morning, late 
in November, it seemed to be a matter of 
some conjecture at the Benson breakfast 
table as to the sort of evolutions by 
which Edwin had left his bed about day- 
light and got into his clothes. Hiram 
protested that he himself was sleeping 
quietly, like a Christian, when suddenly 
there was a flop and a flounder, and all , 
the bedding landed in a heap on the 
floor, and something somersaulted out of 
the pile and scrambled itself into Edwin’s 
clothing, slid down the bannister two 
steps at a time, and was gone. 

Now, every boy reader knows just 
about what kind of retorts passed after 
that—sharp, of course, but good natured ; 
finally, Edwin said, “ Well, boys, you told 
me, last night, that the hole I had dug 
for father’s birthday tree was too small, 
and I was too tired to ” 

“You wouldn’t let us help,” interrupted 
Reuben. 

“Yes, I know, I wanted to do it all my- | 
self; but I was dreaming all night, and 
tumbled into that hole about forty times, 
when all at once I thought to-day had 
come, and that your trees were planted, 
and you had gone to the depot for cousins 
Flora and Jim, and my tree was lying on 
the ground yet, and everybody but I 
ready to have a good time. I guess, if you 
had roused up with all that on your mind 
that you’d have tumbled out of bed, too. 
Cousin Jim and I have arranged by letter | 
that we are to put up a telephone while 
he is here, between the kitchen and the 
Snowden house, for we are always want- 
ing some communication with them, and 
so while you young gents are fooling 
around with Flora we shall be at busi- 


ness ;” at_ which Hiram cleared his throat | 
with emphasis, and said, “I s’pose so.” | 
Then Edwin reported to his father that 
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his excavation was now large enough, 
but that he had struck a gravelly bottom, 
just like that at the foot of the bank 
where the spring water flows the year 
round, and he was afraid it would not 
make a good bed for the roots. 

“If I may know what kind of a tree is 
to be put there,” said his father, as they 
passed out together, “it is likely I can 
advise you, and assist you, too, if you will 
allow, as I notice the other boys have 
gone to help each other.” 

“O, I shall be glad of your help, though 
the boys will tease me about it, for then 
I shall get done first, and make my dream 
go contrary ; and what is better, I shall 
know it is well done. It is a Linden tree, 
father, and you see I have planned that 
it shall stand here on the sloping edge of 
the lawn, where you can see it every 
morning from your chamber window, and 
I shall expect you to live until it is a large 
tree.” 

“ Thank you, I'll do my best. But had 
you no other reason for choosing this 
locality for a Linden tree ?” 

“Yes, sir; when I was clearing a place 
in the attic to make room to work at my 
telephone, I tumbled over some old 
books, and, saw an ancient looking 
volume on American trees. It looked so 
old and musty I tossed it aside. But 
afterward remembered that the habits of 
trees do not change like the fashion of 
people, and so consulted the old volume 
and found that the Linden tree, or the 
Lime, or Basswood, or, to use the botan- 
ical name, the Tilia Americana, likes a 
rich, loose and deep soil, and will grow 
larger and live longer if in moist bottom- 


| land, or on the border of a lake or river. 


So I chose the Lime for its beauty be- 
cause of this stream.” 

“Exactly. and don’t you see that you've 
struck the same layer or strata of gravel 


that makes the pretty bed of the rivulet, 
and through this the water can creep to 


the roots of your tree the year round? | 


The hole is deeper than you actually 
need, which is quite right. Now bring 
two pails of water. That’s done. Now 
shovel in some of that earth, level it with 
your shovel ; now jump down and tread 
it over firmly ; now pour in one pail of 
water, slowly, all around; now drop the 
tree in the hole; see, the crown of the 
roots is still below the surface ground, 
that’s good, you can’t have too much mel- 
low earth for the young fibrous roots to 
get astart in. Fill in more earth; now 
level over with your spade and tread 
lightly again. Now measure your tree, 
that’s right. Now I'll hold it, and you 
get on your knees and straighten out 
those bent roots, just as they- grew. 
There, now throw in soil, all around, 
while I gently sway the tree back and 
forth to make it settle between the roots. 
Now pour in, very slowly, the other pail 
of water. Now fill up the hole; there, 
get down and punch the earth with your 
hands between and under those upper 
roots. Fill in again; now tread firmly. 
Now bring a water can of water, pour it 
on slowly; now more earth. Round it 
up well for future settling, spat it with 
your spade, and we're done.” Then, 
looking at his watch, “Just twenty min- 
utes since we commenced. Take this 
square of hempen canvass that holds the 
soil and shake the refuse in the garden.” 

As Edwin gathered up the four corners, 
he said, ‘‘ Father, I haven't told you yet 
of all the reasons that governed my 
choice ofa tree. I read in that old book 
that the Linden is very long lived, that one 
near Friburg is supposed to bea thou- 
sand years old, and that they rarely be- 
come hollow, that their roots do not 
spread so as to impoverish the soil 
around, that wounds caused by the trim- 
ming knife, or otherwise, soon heal over, 
and that the tree in the North is not in- 
jured by insects.” 

“Truly, a fine list of recommendations. 
I honor your choice, my son. I have 
often admired the curious appearance of 
the tree, with its hundreds of floral leaf- 
lets, from the under side of which swing 
its flowers and seeds. But the other boys 
are calling me to look at their trees. 
Finish up your work now, and then go and 
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dress to meet your cousins at the depot.” : 


“J, father? I thought the other boys 
would go.” 

“Only one of them; cousin Jim is your 
company.” Thereupon, up went Edwin’s 
heels in the air as he shouted out, “ Dream 
gone contrary again !” 

Very soon after, Reuben and Hiram 
might have been seen modestly naming 
their trees to their father, the winter ap- 
pearance of which making it difficult to 
distinguish their “kind at sight. Then 
Reuben, as spokesman, said in a manly, 
earnest way. 

“Father, we marked those trees when 
in the leaf, and they were the fairest of 
their kind, and they class, as you know, 
among the noblest of the noble trees of 
our country. We have felt this no child’s 
play, father. Since the time of that rainy 
morning talk our hearts have been in it. 
There is a stimulus, when one comes to 
realize it, in knowing that the result ofa 
few strokes of work may perpetuate itself 
for centuries, perhaps. And now, on 
your sixtieth birthday, we dedicate these 
trees to you and your memory after you.” 

Then added Hiram, “ And, father, we 
trust that many an annual ring may en- 
circle their trunks, and many stalwart 
branches stretch over your head before 
you look at them for the last time.” 

Mr. Benson listened with moistened 
eyes, and felt that he and his sons had 
never been so near together, head to 
heart, as at that moment. ‘1 do believe, 
my boys, he said, “ that you have done a 
noble work, and from my heart I thank 


you. We will discuss the particular 
merits of the trees hereafler. Now we 
* * * * * 


must separate.” 

When we are again introduced to our 
friends, several hours seem to have passed 
by, and we find gathered in the ample 
parlors not only the Bensons and Miss 
Flora and Jim Turner, but also Mr. and 
Mrs. Snowden, with their daughter, Miss 
Amy, and her brother Frank. A bounti- 
ful dinner has been dispensed and dis- 
persed ; Edwin, Jim and Frank have been 
to the attic prospecting: the older ones 
have strolled all over the premises, and 
now the subject of trees has come up 
again. The younger guests are com- 
plaining that they could not have wit- 
nessed the dedication, but Mr. Benson 
assures them that it was better as it was, 
as any parade would have spoiled it. 

“ Well, uncle,” said Flora, stepping up 
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with one hand behind her, “I was in the 
secret from the time the boys had made 
selection of their trees, and I formed a 
wreath of autumn-colored Elm and Maple 
leaves, decorated with the bracts and 
pendant fruit of the Linden tree, and 
brought it to crown you, as a befitting 
ceremony, and now you must wear it 
while you entertain us with a good old 
talk, as of old.” And on his head she 
placed it, with the Linden seeds hanging 
in relief against his white forehead. 

“As you like,” he said, drawing her 
down for a kiss, and adding, “ You are 
all the daughter I have, and now, as this 
is a sort of arbor day with us,” he added, 
‘‘perhaps a talk about a very singular 
tree will be appropriate. When I visited 
Mr. Bonner, in Ohio, last season, I saw in 
his small park two veritable Swamp Cy- 
presses, such as we have all read of as 
growing in the swamps of the South, and 
which are remarkable for the projections 
which the roots throw up to the average 
level of the water, whatever that may be. 
In this park one tree stood on dry, level 
ground, and the knobs on the roots were 
scarcely visible in the grass. The other 
tree stood at the top of alow bank that 
sloped to a flowery marsh. There I 
could note the gradations of change in 
the roots as they approached the water. 
The main roots seemed to.lie near the 
surface, and near the tree they only threw 
up mere knots or knobs. At high water 
mark they were taller, and in deep water 
were like perpendicular clubs, broaden- 
ing and flattening at the top, like a hu- 
man knee. Hence the name, Cypress 
Knees. The soldiers used them for camp 
stool legs, and many a poor wretch has 
made good his escape from foe or master 
by bounding with bare feet upon these 
‘stepping stones’ of nature, through the 
otherwise impassable swamps.” 

“Now, Mr. Snowden,” he continued, 
“unless some of you can report a native 
tree more remarkable than this, shall not 
these young tree planters give us reasons 
for their choice ?” 


“Certainly,” responded Mr. Snowden, | 


and Reuben at once began to say that his 
choice of the Elm was because of the 
graceful beauty, stately growth and great 
age to which it attains, not forgetting its 
many historical associations. 

Hiram then said, “1 chose the Sugar 
Maple because I once saw one of enor- 
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mous size and perfect proportions that 
had never been tapped. A good sized 
one story and a half house stood near it, 
and looked like a mere dot beneath it. 
Wo be to him who in future time saps the 
vitality of my tree by robbing it of its 
vital fluids.” 

All eyes then turned to Edwin, who 
said that his reasons had been given in 
private ; but that now he would like his 
father to give them the characteristics of 
a Christmas tree, as it would be buta 
month until the holidays. 

“A Christmas tree! a Christmas tree !” 
Mr. Benson repeated, rubbing his head 
in perplexed surprise until off went his 
crown, while Edwin, Frank and Jim were 
greatly amused at his change of manner, 
as, indeed, were all the rest. 

Finally he said, ‘‘ Ed, it isn’t fair to cor- 
ner an old fellow like this on his birth- 
day.” But looking round, he added, “ I’ll 
tell you what I'll promise. If the same 
company will meet here on Christmas 
day, I’ll let these boys see for themselves 
what a Christmas tree is like.” Up rose 
a little shout, and three boys were happy. 
—AUNT MARJORIE. 

eo 
TREES FROM SEED. 

I wonder how many children have 
raised a tree from the seed. This is the 
best time in all the year to plant many 
kinds of tree seeds. You can take a 
few Acorns, Chestnuts, Horse Chestnuts, 
Hickory nuts, Butternuts, Black Walnuts, 
Beech nuts, or Peach pits, or Apple 
seeds, and sow them in a mellow spot in 
the garden, and next spring the little 
trees will come up from them. Squirrels 
are very fond of some kinds of nuts, and 
will try to get them where they have 
been planted; Chestnuts, especially are 
very tempting to them. We should pro- 
tect them well after planting by putting 
some stones close together around them 
and some larger stones over them, leav- 
ing them until spring and then removing 
them. 

When the little trees come up in the 
spring they must be hoed to keep the 
soil clean and mellow, and they will grow 
quite fast. At the end of two years the 
trees can be taken up in the fall or spring 
and be planted where you may want 
them to grow. In time they will produce 
fruits or nuts for you, and become large 
trees that you will feel quite proud of. 
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AT THE MISSION SCHOOL. 


“Teacher;” I turned to look, and there, 
In well-worn cloak and hood, 
A bundle in her arms held close, ‘ 
A little maiden stood. 


“ve brought,” she said, with trembling lips, 
“Our baby’s shoes to you— 
My mother thought it best I should— 
And his white dresses too. 


One he was christened in, and one 
He wore the night that we 

Came here and found such lovely things 
Upon the Christmas tree. 


These were his only pair of shoes, 
(He’d just begun to walk,) 

But he could sing like birdies sing, 
And he could almost talk. 


And mother says please let the things 
To some poor child be given, 
For our dear baby’s gone away, 


He’s gone away to Heaven.” 
—MapnceE ELtiot. 


ss 


DARK DAYS. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 

And the hopes of my youth fall thick on the blast, 


And the days are dark and dreary. 
—LONGFELLOW.> 
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PREMIUMS. ~ 
As a little compensation to those who 
labor among their neighbors in getting 
up clubs we propose to give one of our 
FLORAL CHROMOS, On paper, to every one 
who sends us a club of Five Subscribers ; 
and for Zwelve Subscribers one of our 
CHROMOS ON CLOTH AND STRETCHER, 
both sent postage free. To any person 
sending us 7wenty Subscribers we will 
forward by express, expressage paid by 
us, one of our FLORAL CHROMOS NICELY 
FRAMED IN WALNUT AND GILT. All to be 
at club rates—$1 each. Please select the 
chromo you wish, or, if you wish us to 

select for you, please state this fact. 

ag te 

OUR MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 

Our next number completes the MaGa- 
ZINE for 1882. We design to make it bet- 
ter than ever next year. Many of our 
subscribers would do their neighbors a 
real good by getting them to subscribe 
for 1883. Only a DOLLAR a year for clubs 
of five, and eleven copies for $10. There 
is more matter and more illustrations 
than you can purchase in any book for 
$5. Send in names early, so that you may 
receive the first number before Christmas. 

a ag 
BINDING THE MAGAZINE. 

We will bind the MaGazINE in nice 
cloth covers, for any subscriber, for 50 
cents, and return the book, with the post- 
age or expressage prepaid by us. If sub- 
scribers will send us the numbers in sea- 
son, we will have the volume bound and 
returned, if possible, before the Christmas 
holidays. Please give your name on the 
package when sent, so that we may know 
to whom it belongs. 

Qa 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1883. 

Our FLoraL GvlIbE for. 1883 will be 
ready to send out in December. We de- 
sign to send it to every subscriber as a 
holiday present. It will be a very hand- 
some work, good enough for any one, 
and handsome enough for the parlor. If 
any one is accidentally omitted, please 
notify us by postal card. 

ce 
NOT A BAD HOLIDAY PRESENT. 

A subscription to our MAGAZINE would 

not be a bad holiday present. Our price 


is so low that we do not feel as though | 


we were pleading our own cause when 
urging people to subscribe. 


LOST NUMBERS. 

| One more number will complete the 
FIFTH VOLUME Of our MAGAZINE and the 
year 1882. It is quite probable, through 
some mistake, some numbers may not 
have been received, which will.leave the 
volume incomplete. If this is so, please 
send us a postal card, stating what num- 
ber you need, and it shall be forwarded. 
We will also replace, without charge, any 
number that may have been lost or 
damaged. 


1 
ip 
COLORED PLATES. 

Our colored plates are so handsome 
that many persons are tempted to take 
them out of the numbers of the MaGa- 
ZINE for framing. Please don’t do it, for 
it spoils a handsome volume. We will 
send our subscribers any colored plate 
they desire, that has been published in 
the MaGazinE, for FIVE CENTS each. 

a 
A GARDEN BOOK. 
| Besides this MAGAZINE we publish 
ViIck’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN, an elegant work, with numerous il- 
lustrations and six very beautiful colored 
plates—five of flowers and one of veye- 
tables. It is a book of one hundred and 
seventy pages. Price, 50 cents bound in 
paper covers; $1 bound in cloth. 
$e a 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Bound volumes of this MAGAZINE make 
splendid and useful holiday presents. We 
can furnish volumes from the commence- 
| ment—1878-79-80-81-82—for $1.75 each, 
or the five for $7.50. We will prepay the 
express charges. Bound volumes for 1882 
will be ready by the 5th of December. 

ig 
EXTRA COPIES. 

Many persons wish to send a copy of 
the MAGAZINE to some friend, on account 
of an article or illustration which it con- 
tains, but do not like to lose a number 
from the volume. We will forward a 
copy when wanted by any of our sub- 
scribers, if so requested, and address 
sent, with TEN CENTs enclosed. 

gg at 
CLOTH COVERS FOR MAGAZINE. 


We will furnish elegant cloth covers for 
the MaGaziNngE, to our subscribers, for 
25 cents each, and prepay postage. Any 
bookbinder can put on these covers a: a 
. trifling expense. 


| 


DECEMBER, 


A GLANCE at the last twelve months, 
although it may fail to reveal, as it 
surely will, all that has interested us dur- 


ing that time, as horticulturists, will yet | 


assure us in shaping our course for the 
future. As we look over the grounds 
that have been judiciously improved, and 
then recall the condition they were in the 
year before, it becomes very certain that 
pecuniarily they are enhanced to the 
value of all that has been expended on 
them. But besides the satisfaction that 
the money investment is a safe one, how 
much pleasure have we daily derived 
from it, as we have seen the transforma- 
tion going on before our eyes, and have 
exercised our taste and skill to produce 
it! And this is not all, for we know that 
year after year, new beauty will develope, 
and our lawn and garden will remain a 
constant source of enjoyment. 

The flowers we have planted and 
tended and watched, have in their silence 
spoken to us various and many words of 
comfort, of hope, and of cheer that only 
the heart can know or appreciate. How 
in all our moods have they ministered to 
us! They have been the means, also, by 
which many of us have been able to 
brighten the sick room, to light up the 
invalid’s eye, and to carry hope and reso- 
lution to the heart almost dispirited. 


Surely, our labor has not been in vain. | 


The beautiful, luscious fruits that have 


ss 
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come successively in their seasons have 
been to usa source of refreshment and 
health. While of some kinds we may 
have gathered but scanty crops, yet of 
others there has been abundance for our- 
selves and others. 

Probably but few in this country who 
have engaged in gardening, either for 
pleasure or for gain, may not glance with 
satisfaction over the results of this pur- 
suit the past year. 

“Young gentlemen,” said a beloved in- 
structor, who had then, himself, counted 
three score years, and who afterwards 
filled up in useful work a decade beyond 
the allotted term of man, “if you wish to 
keep a green old age, continue to be in- 
terested in all the improvements and new 
discoveries that are made, and in the ad- 
vancement of science.” Horticulture, 
both as a science and an art, is constantly 
progressive, and one who wholly, or par- 
tially, devotes himself to it will not lack 
for novelty to interest him. How many 


| names, both of the present and of the 


past, might be mentioned of those who 

have maintained an enthusiastic interest 

in horticulture until very late in life. Is 

there any other pursuit more healthful or 

more refining, or that affords a better op- 

portunity for mental culture? We may 

assuredly go forward in this course, and . 
our lives will prove a blessing to others if 

they shall follow our example. 
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HOLIDAY DECORATIONS. The material for decoration in most 
as parts of the country consists mainly of the 

With the near prospect of the winter | Arbor Vitz, the Hemlock Spruce, Red 
Holidays the subject of room decoration | Cedar, or the Ground Pine, Lycopo- 
is one of interest almost everywhere. | dium. But in some parts the Holly can 
This beautiful custom of decking our | be employed, and this is an exceedingly 
living rooms, school rooms, churches and | rich and beautiful material; in other 
public halls with green foliage, handsome | places the mountain Laurel, Kalmia lati- 
grasses, everlasting flowers and various | folia, is abundant, and this is excellent. 
other beautiful and graceful products of | At the South there are a number of broad 
the plant world for the Christmas Holi- | leaved evergreens that are serviceable. 
days is now very generally practiced, and | In the dull season of the year, when 
is highly appreciated. The question! most trees are destitute of foliage, the 
everywhere comes up, how shall we trim? | eye rests with pleasure upon these masses. 
What shall be the style of our decora- | of verdure; still, the green foliage in 


BOUQUET OF FAIRY FLOWERS AND AUTUMN LEAVES. 


tions? With the view of being helpful, | quantity in a room requires, to be entirely 
and of answering these questions in part, | grateful, to be relieved and contrasted 
the following suggestions are offered. by white, and light, or bright colors. In 

In churches or audience rooms that are | England the Holly berries are in greatest 
decorated annually there should be va- | favor for this purpose, as they are here, 
riety in the designs. It becomes very | also, where they can be had, and for the 
tame to see the same style of trimming | want of them we resort to the bright 
adopted year after year, as it frequently | fruits we have, such as those of the 
is, in the same place. To decorate well | Climbing Bitter Sweet, Rose hips, the red 
requires originality of design, and aclever | berries of the Black Alder, and the 
perception of the fitness of things. In| Swamp Alder, and others. A most use- 
trimming a room an expression can be | ful substitute for any of these is found in 
given that will mean a great deal and | the little French Immortelles. These are 
will be inspiring, or there may be a| of a bright straw color in their natural 
slouchy air to the whole work that will | state, and are whitened by bleaching, and 
dispirit and oppress one. ‘| are dyed many bright shades. Then. 


again, there are the different kinds of 
Everlastings which present a number of 
bright shades of color. A wonderfully 
downy, flossy looking ball of white is 
made from the hairs or plumes that tip 
the seeds of the common Milkweed, As- 
clepias cornuti ; these are made by sepa- 
rating the plumes from the seeds and 
laying them together : 
straight, and then pass- 
ing a fine wire around 
the little bundle and 
drawing it tight. In 
most country parts these 
seed pods can be gather- 
ed in considerable quan- 
tities, and a little prac- 
tice will enable one to 
make the balls neatly 
and rapidly. They are 
sometimes offered in the 
trade under the name of 
Fairy Flowers, and are 
made into bouquets with 
bright colored autumn 
leaves. The balls singly 
or made into bouquets, 
as seen in the illustra- 
tion, can be used with 
the green foundation in 
wall trimming. Most 
kinds of grains and 
grasses, if gathered be- 
fore they become old, 
carefully dried in the 
shade, can be used to 
great effect in this kind 
of trimming. — In collect- 
ing grasses for preserv- 
ing the best should be 
sough:, those that grow 
in moist and rich ground, 
and are well developed. 
They should be watched 
in the early part of the 
season, and be gathered just before they 
commence to bloom. They will cure 
best by being tied in small bunches and 
hung up in a shady place, with the heads 
down. 

Those grasses most admired for winter 
decorations have found their way into 
trade, and can be purchased when desired. 
Some of the principal of these grasses 
are Agrostis nebulosa, Bromus brizzfor- 
mis, Briza maxima, Briza minor, Erian- 
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thus Ravenne, Lasiagrostis argentea, 
Lagurus ovatus, Stipa pennata, or Fea- 
ther Grass, Milium effusium, and many | 
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others. But the indispensable grass for 
the best effect is the Pampas, or Gyne- 
rium argenteum. This grass is raised in 
greatest perfection in some parts of Cali- 
fornia, though it does fairly well in some 
of the Middle and Southern States. No- 
where, however, are such spikes. or 
plumes produced as on the Pacific coast, 


iam 


MANTEL OR WALL BOUQUET. 


and great quantities of them are now 
raised there every year and sent to all 
parts of this country and Europe. One 
can hardly go amiss in displaying this 
grass, and in large rooms it can be used 
effectively in considerable quantities. 

A very fine wall or mantel bouquet can 
be made with it and other kinds of 
grasses and other material, an_illustra- 
tion of one of which is here shown. This 


| bouquet is composed of Pampas plumes 


well wired together for the back or foun- 
dation, which is flat, and about two feet 
wide by three high. As a,contrast ;the 

Google 
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light, feathery hairs of these plumes, 
some grasses of darker color, and with 
panicles of decided outline are used, such 
as Bromus brizzeformis, Avena sterilis, 
-Erianthus Ravennz, Agrostis pulchella 


aQ 


WALL POCKET OF EVERLASTINGS AND FERNS. 


for a darker shade, and Scirpus com- 
munis also for this purpose. In front 
and against these are placed a number of 
heads of the Cat-tail, or Typha latifolia. 
The stems are wired together at the base 
as they are placed in position, and 
with them a few spikes of Panicum 
variegatum are worked in to give 
lightness to the whole. All of these 
varieties stand pretty well up against 
the back-ground, being ‘dropped 
from six to nine inches from the tips 
of the Pampas plumes The base of 
the bouquet is finished off by plac- 
ing spikes of the Osceola plume, or 
Erianthus alopecuroides, a few 
inches below the Cat-tails, and fol- 
lowing down with Briza geniculata, 
Lasiagrostis argentea, Phragmites 
communis, Agrostis pulchella, and, 
finally completed with Briza max- 
ima all about, so that it will hang 
out, around, and over the top of the 
vase that it is to stand in. A few 
heads of the ripened. seeds of Cle- 
matis with their little plumes are 
worked in where they will appear 
well, and a great variety of material 
may be used, the list here given being 
merely as an example, and not to be ex- 
actly cepied. 

The Pampas plumes are often dyed in 
bright colors, the aniline dyes being used 
for the purpose, and very beautiful bou- 
quets are made with these, but it requires 


~ 
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skill to mingle the colors tastefully and 
harmoniously. When well made they are 
very rich and showy. If these flat grass 
bouquets are wanted to be placed directly 
on the wall instead of in vases, they can 
be finished with tin-foil neatly 
wrapped around the base and 
wired on. 

Another handsome device for the 
wall, is a pocket made of basket 
work, the back being flat, while the 
front rounds out into the shape of 
a half basket. The interior is filled 
either with dry Sphagnum or with 
what is known as French Moss. 
Into this foundation are fixed by 
their stems a great variety of Ever- 
lasting Flowers, Immortelles. in 
natural colors, or white, or dyed 
Cape Flowers, Helipterum San- 
fordii, Statice, with little panicles 
of Briza maxima, or any of the fine 
grasses or oats, and dried and 
pressed fronds of some pretty 
Ferns intermingled, standing out in relief. 
A border of Ferns should be first placed 
in position, and then the Moss packed 
tightly in, first having dropped a little 
glue on the bottom inside to fasten it. 


», 
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BASKET OF FERNS AND EVERLASTINGS. 


The stems of the flowers and grasses are 
inserted by using a little awl, or stiletto to 
make a hole for them, and they are fas- 
tened by glue or paste into which they 
are dipped; glue is best as it hardens 
quickly. 

These ornaments can be. placed upon 
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the wall in connection with the evergreen 
trimmings. In a manner similar to the 
wall pocket, just described, baskets of 
Ferns and Everlastings are made, and are 
very graceful, cheerful ornaments. Bou- 


quets made of Feather Grass, Stipa pen- . 


nata, and Everlastings, and a few of the 
forest grasses are exceedingly delicate, airy 
and graceful. A little of colored Stipa can 
be mingled to advantage with the white. 
What have been now mentioned are a 
few only of the many ornaments that can 
be made with the same material. Pam- 
pas plumes used alone, either white or 
colored, in connection with evergreen 
trimmings have a fine effect. A simple 
arrangement, and a good one, is to place, 
in suitable places, pairs or trios of them 
with the stems crossed so that they shall 
stand diverging from each other. There 
is something so very attractive about the 
decoration of rooms that young people 
are apt to enter into it very enthusiastic- 
ally, and it is well that this is the case, 
for when attempted on a large scale it 
often proves far more laborious than was 
anticipated, and the work is completed 
with difficulty. 


ing, and to make sufficient preparation. 
As such work is usually voluntary, it is 
often left too much to the ladies, and this 
is wrong. Young gentlemen, it is to be 
presumed, are quite as competent as the 
ladies to assist, and the latter will often 
suggest and direct with the better taste. 
In a general way, it may be noticed 
that green trimming ina horizontal di- 


It is best to understand | 
well what is to be done before commenc- | 


DUTY ON SEEDS. 


It was the policy of our Government 
from its commencement until about 
twenty years ago to admit free of duty all 
imported seeds, bulbs, plants and trees, 
‘and, not only so, but to give them away, 

sending them toall parts of the country, 
and this latter practice is continued 
now. The development of the country 
, by maintaining the pursuits of agriculture 


‘and horticulture free from taxation in 


this respect, was a settled course up to 
‘that time, and the propriety of it was 
unquestionable by all parties. Even 
then, although the Government of that 
period was making every effort in its 
' power to obtain as great a revenue as 
possible, not only by increased duties 
| but by various methods of both direct and 
indirect taxation, no duty would have 
Maeen imposed upon the class of goods 
we are now considering if the seedsmen 
‘and nurserymen of this country had not, 
from patriotic motives, desired it, and 
actually pctitioned Congress, as they did, 
that a duty should be so placed. In ac- 
cordance with the petition a duty was then 
fixed upon seeds and plants of twenty per 
' cent., and it has been paid by the people of 
this country ever since. The necessity for 
areduction of custom duties on many arti- 
cles has long been apparent, and at the 
last session of Congress a ‘“ Commission 
on Tariff Revision” was appointed. 
Within a few months past this commis- 
sion has made inquiries of the principal 
' seedsmen of this country in regard to the 


rection, or along a wall, is very apt to be | amount of duty proper or desirable to be 
in the form of drooping curves, the lines | fixed on imported seeds. In regard to 
of evergreen being fastened at regular in- | this subject we have not hesitated to say 
tervals and drooping from one point to | freely, and from the first, that we desired 
another. These curves are usually | the removal of all duties from foreign 
graceful and pleasing, but it would often | seeds. There is no longer any need of a 
be better, and far more striking, to have | revenue to the Government from this 
arches, that is to have the curves up- ! source, and in accordance with the sound 
ward instead of downward; and then, ' principle recognized by all, that luxuries 
these curves can be made to correspond | and not necessaries should be made to 
to the style of architecture of the building, ; pay the revenues, and still further in ac- 
whatever that may be. This can be very | cordance with the sound practice of ad- 
easily done by the use of some small mitting these goods free, by which we 
rods to which the evergreens are at- | were formerly governed, this duty should 
tached. These rods can be sawed out of | now be totally abolished. Strange as it 
pine or any other wood that is not too! may seem, we stand alone as seedsmen 
brittle. A good size isa half inch square. | at this time in this position. Our 
‘Our last word is, do not attempt too | brethren of the trade wish the con- 
much, but whatever design is undertaken | tinuance of the duty as it now is, or if 
carry it out fully. change is made, and the duty is removed 
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partly or entirely on those kinds of seeds 
that it is impossible to raise here, an in- 
crease is desired on all kinds which can 
be produced in this country. It is feared 
by them that the competition of Euro- 
pean seedsmen will drive our home 
grown seeds out of the market. 

We do not fear foreign competition. 
Many kinds of seeds can be raised to ad- 
vantage only in this country, many others 
can be produced much better in quality 
here than in Europe or elsewhere. These 
advantages are sufficient to protect them 
from foreign raised seeds. But there are 
many kinds of seeds that can be raised 
better and cheaper abroad than at home, 
and our people should have the benefit 
of the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion. There is no justice in a law that 
imposes a tax upon ten millions who 
plant seeds for the benefit of a hundred 
who raise them. Let the seeds be free of 
duty, and let the people so instruct their 
law-makers at the next Congress. 


A HARDY, WHITE GRAPE. 


The question, what white Grape will 
prove in all respects most worthy of cul- 
tivation, is one that now interests many 
fruit growers. A number of candidates 
are before the public, and some of them 
have been well spoken of, as they de- 
serve; but it is a rare combination of 
qualities that is required to constitute a 
good market fruit of any kind, and 
especially a variety of native Grape. 
Looking fairly over the field, and taking 
everything into account, and impartially 
noting all points of merit or demerit, and 
judging by the results of the past and 
Previous seasons, no new white varicty 
now stands better than the Prentiss, if it 
does quite as well. The Pocklington, 
the Niagara, the Lady Washington, the 
Duchess, each has its good points, 
and all will prove valuable acquisitions 
to the private garden, and the fruit 
of all of them is both handsome and 
good; but there are reasons to cause us 
to fear that they will disappoint us as 
market varieties. Can the Prentiss be 
depended upon for the vineyard? Itisa 
good grower, has healthy foliage, bears 
abundantly, has a moderately thick skin, 
making it safe to handle; the berries 
hang well, not dropping from the cluster, 
thus constituting it a good shipping sort. 


Is there any other one of the new varie- 
ties of white Grapes that combine so 
many good and essential qualities ? 

The Prentiss is said to be a seedling of 
the Isabella, and consequently is a pure 
native, and it appears to have the vigor- 
ous constitution and productive capaci- 
ties of that old variety; the berries, too, 
are of similar form in these two kinds, 
but the bunches of the Prentiss are more 
compact. The juice is sweet, with a rich, 
pleasant flavor, and without foxiness, and 
the flesh is melting. It has been com- 
pared by good judges to the White, Fron- 
tignan. The fruit ripens at the time of 
the Concord, and keeps well. 

a 


OUR COLORED PLATE. 


Two rapid growing summer climbing 
plants, bearing beautiful, showy flowers 
are represented in the colored plate of 
this number. These plants, the Lopho- 

| spermum and the Maurandya, are closely 

related to each other botanically, being 
allied genera of the Figwort family, and 
differing from each other but slightly in 
their structure. These two particular 
‘species have a common geographical 
origin, as they are both natives of Mexico. 
Lophospermum scandens was introduced 
into cultivation in 1836. The plant here 
figured is a variety of L. scandens, pro- 
duced in cultivation. The name, Lopho- 
spermunm, is derived from lophos, a crest, 
and sperma, a seed, the seed being fur- 
nished with a crest-like wing. 

These plants require similar treatment, 
and may be considered as_half-hardy 
annuals at the North, although they are 
perennials. They do well in a warm 
greenhouse, or they can be planted in the 
spring, out of doors in a warm spot, 
where there is a light, rich soil. As the 
plants grow they should be freely sup- 
plied with water, and have strings or a 
trellis provided for them to run on. They 
will make a growth of ten to twelve feet 
in a season, with numerous. branches. 
The flowers of both of these are pro- 
duced from the axils of the leaves, and in 
succession as the growth proceeds, thus 
making a long season of bloom, or from 
July to October. They are both raised 
easily from seeds or from cuttings, and 
the beauty and abundance of their bloom. 
| amply repays the tender care they re- 

quire while young. 


FLORAL HINTS. 
I have cultivated plants for some years 
and learned many facts concerning them, 
some by experience, others by reading 


the various magazines and papers de- . 


voted to their culture. One thing which 
-experience has taught me is that a plant 
started from the seed or cutting, and 
watched step by step as it makes its 
growth, and at length arrives at the dig- 
nity of buds and blossoms, will give us 
far more pleasure than the same plant 
bought of a florist. Still, we want new 
plants, and where are we to get the newer 
varieties but of our friends, the florists ? 


Sometime since | received a package | 


-of plants, and will tell you how I treated 
them. When received, I unfolded them 


-carefully, and placed the moss-covered | 


roots ina basin of water quite warm to 
the hand, and let them remain an hour, 
or until the water had become cool. 
Most of the plants then appeared quite 
fresh, but the leaves of a few had not re- 
vived and still looked wilted. I then 
turned off the cold water from these and 
added warm water and let them remain 
in it a little longer. Then I separated 
the moss from the roots very carefully, 
and dipped the roots in fine sand till they 
were well covered. I use such sand as 


the builders use in plastering, but if only | 


_sea sand is to be had it will need to be 
washed in a seive or colander in several 
waters, and partly dried by the stove be- 
fore using. A pot three inches across 
the top is sufficiently large for almost any 
plant sent by mail. I place a piece of 
of charcoal, or broken pottery at the bot- 
tom, fill up one-third with good compost, 
then press in the sand-covered roots, and 
fill up tightly with the soil. Then I water 
well, but am careful not to give too 
much, lest the soil becomes sodden and 
the roots decay. The plants were then 
359 


| placed in the shade for a few days, when 
' they were removed to the sunny window, 
,and in a week or ten days they had 
; taken root in their new home, and com- 
menced growing. Pots of common red 
clay are the healthiest receptacles for 
plants. These can be set inside the or- 
namental ones, but I have sometimes let 
plants grow in the glazed or painted ones, 
being very careful not to over water 
them, as evaporation cannot take place 
through the sides, as in the common 
clay ones. 

It is important to have a good compost 
heap, and I will tell you how mine is pre- 
pared. In the autumn, when the yards 
and paths are swept, the leaves are 
saved in a pile and mixed with sods, and 
left for the rains and frosts to act upon 
(them. Occasionally the strong suds 
from the weekly washing is thrown over 
it, and all the house slops are deposited 
there. In this way the soil is sufficiently 
rich without the addition of manure, ex- 
cepting in the case of Roses, Fuchsias, 
and a few other plants needing very rich 
soil. This pile of compost is frequently 
turned, beaten up, and “ worked over,” 
“gude man” says, and when fine and 
well decayed it is fit for use. I use three 
parts of this to one of loam and one of 
sand, for ordinary plants. For Cactus 
plants [ use more sand with the addition 
ofa little plaster. I add a little well rot- 
ted peat soil to the compost for Fuchsias, 
Hydrangeas and Oleanders. 

In the rooting of cuttings much sand 
should be used with the soil, and I al- 
ways bake all my compost for house 
plants. Perhaps some will think this is a 
; great deal of trouble, but it is not, and it 
well pays, as all worms, insects or their 
eggs are destroyed by heating the earth 
in this way. I havea large baking pan 
which I fill with my compost when well 
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mixed, and place in the oven and let it 
remain a few hours, or, at least, until I 
think it is well and thoroughly heated. 
I am seldom troubled with insects on my 
plants, especially those that I raise myself 
from seeds or cuttings; but sometimes a 
strange plant finds its way to me, and if 
it is infested I put it through a course of 
“ careful medical treatment.” 

I will tell you about it in another article 
if the editor looks kindly upon this one. 
—May Mackenzie. 


Please let us have the experience. 
~~ <-> 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 

With the beginning of the year the 
catalogues of the florists will make their 
appearance. They will fall thick and 
tast, like “leaves in Vallambrosa,” and as 
we turn their pages we shall read of 
bloom and beauty, and flowers will look 
up from every page, and what is lacking 


HOLLYHOCK. 


in color our imagination will supply, 
until we forget we are not in the garden 
among the fragrant things we love. To 
the genuine lover of flowers I know of 
nothing more attractive than a catalogue. 
She reads about kinds she knows as she 
does the faces of her children, with fresh 
delight. She looks at pictures of them 
and thinks they are more beautiful than 
ever before. She lays down the book 
with a sigh, wishing it was spring, that 
she might go into the garden to work. 
Then she takes up the catalogue again, 


and marks the kinds she must have. 
Every page bears the marks of her pen-- 
cil When she shuts the book again. She 
knows well enough that of the hundred 


SWEET PEAS. 


kinds she has marked she can have not 
more than a dozen; she knows, too, that 
she will make selections a score of times 
before she sends for anything, but there 
is so much fascination in it that she goes. 
over it all time ) 

and again, and 
never tires of 
it. She feels as 
I think the chil- 
dren do who 
go to. gather 


May flowers. 
They know 
they cannot 


have them all, 
but for all that 
they want them, 


TEN-WEEKS STOCK. 


and are never satisfied with as many as. 
their hands can hold. This one seems 
beautiful to them, but that one just on 
ahead seems more so, and it must be 
added to their store of fragrant treasures. 

My flower-loving friend, as you turn 
the pages of your fascinating, tantalizing 
catalogue, let me whisper to you. Don’t 
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let the new plants you read of keep you 

from sending for some of the old ones. ' 
We sing about there being “ no time like | 
the old time,” and to me there are no: 
new flowers quite so much like friends as | 


the old flowers. I admire very many of 
the new ones. They are beautiful. I 
have many of them in my garden every 
summer, but some way I can’t feel as 
much at home with them as I do with the 

" Gilly flowers and Grass 
Pinks, the Hollyhocks and 
Sweet Peas that our grand- | 


LARKSPURS. 


mothers grew in their prim little “front 
yards.” I have what I call my “old- 
fashioned” garden. It is in a corner 
where none of the new flowers are per- 


mitted to dwell, and I assure you that it 
is the most frequented place about the 
house during the summer. Here I grow 
Marigolds that make you think of balls 
of gold, and the smaller and more beau- 


_tiful ones with petals like richest velvet. 
Poppies that nod every time I pass them, 
as if drowsy with their own sleep-produc- 
ing essences, gorgeous in scarlet and 
white, fringed like Chinese Chrysanthe- 
mums, and double, as double as can be. 
Sweet Peas that shake down showers of 


fragrance on every passing breeze, and 
seem to lift laughing faces to you as you 
bend above them. You can talk to 
Sweet Peas. They know what you say 
to them. Out of a tangle of Bachelor 
Buttons, blue as the sky is over head, or 
the Gentians are that you will find later 
in the woods and pasture lands, Gilly 
flowers lift their rosy and purple spikes. 
By the fence Hollyhocks stand like sen- 


MORNING GLORY. 


tinels in uniforms of scarlet and yellow 
and maroon, and great clumps of Lark- 
spurs grow between them, while along 
the borders Pinks make you think of the 
“spice gardens of Ispahan” when you 
stir them. 

It seems like going back to the good 
old times to go into this corner of our 
garden. There is nothing new here, only 
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that which has been tried and found wor- | 


thy. Every flower here you can depend 


on to do its utmost to make the garden | 


gay. You need not coax and coddle 
them, as you must many of the modern 
flowers. Make the soil moderately rich 
and mellow, keep down the weeds, and 
you need dono more. These old flowers, 


like those who grew them years ago, 
have a sturdiness that makes them emi- 
nently capable of taking care of them- 
selves. : 

So, when you send for seeds, don’t for- 


MARIGOLD. 


get some of the kinds I have spoken of. 
There are others you will be delighted 
with. You should have some Morning 
Glories to grow about the windows. No 
flower is more fitly named. I never tire 
of watching the swift unfolding of their 
pink and white and purple blossoms in 
the early morning hours. If fairies use 
any flowers for trumpets “whereon to 
play their music too fine for mortal ears,” 


BACHELOR'S BUTTON. 


I am sure they make use of the Morning 
Glories. And you will want some Laven- 
der for its old-time associations, and 
* Rosemary for remembrance,” and scat- 
ter in the nooks and corners seeds of 
“China Asters” and Mignonette, and any 
other old flowers you can get, and when 
they are all in bloom, tell me if you get 
half the pleasure from your beds of new 
plants that you do out of the “ old-fash- 
ioned” corner.—EseN E. REXFORD, S/i- 
octon, Wisconsin. 


ROSE GOSSIP. 


Of the many new Roses sent out since 
the year 1879, comparatively few have, 
as yet, made their mark at the various 
English Rose Shows. The National’ 
Rose Society of England held three ex- 
hibitions the past summer, one at Bath, 
June 28th, at South Kensington, July 4th, 


-and at Darlington, July 19th. The Show 


at South Kensington, in particular, was 
very successful, and was the most impor- 
tant of the kind ever held. ‘This gratify- 
ing fact is an indication that interest in 
the lovely Queen of Flowers is by no 
means dying out. A first prize was 
awarded to Messrs. PauL & Son for 
twelve Roses not in commerce previous 
to 1879. As several of these flowers 
have already been, and others will soon 
be, offered by our American dealers, it 
may be well to know the varieties which 
in the opinion of competent and critical 
English judges were considered to pos- 
sess points of merit. Notwithstanding 
the fact:that many Roses which succeed 
in England are often failures here, yet it 
is a point in their favor when they do well 
there, and we could scarcely hope that a 
Rose, worthless in England, would be an 
acquisition in this country. 

H. P. Rosiereste Jacobs, sent out by 
Veuve Ducher in 1880, was very highly 
spoken of as a large, well formed flower, 
deep crimson in color; Countess of 
Roseberry was pronounced large, cup- 
ped, and of bright rosy-carmine, a grand 
flower, and one of the finest of recent in- 
troduction; Catherine Soupert, pleasing 
in color, but particularly high in quality. 
Ferdinand Chaffolte, a splendid variety 
of the most brilliant crimson, one of the 
finest Roses of its color sent out of late 
years; Madame Ducher, rjch_ red, large 
and good; R. W. G. Baker, crimson, a 
good and useful flower; Madame Isaac 
Perriere, crimson rose, a pleasing flower 
of great promise ; George Moreau, rich 
rose pink, large and well built; Julius 
Finger, blush pink, a good second class 
flower; Lady Sheffield, bright pink, a 
superb Rose, which bids fair to occupy a 
high position for many years hence; 


' Masterpiece, a good Rose; Crown Prince, 


deep crimson, a grand Rose, combining * 


large size with rich coloring and high 


finish; Mrs. Jowitt, a fine crimson flower 
of large size; Pride of Waltham, large 
and fine; Mons. Thouvenal, large and 
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very good; Comtesse de Camando, Ma- 
dame Alfred Dumesnil, Madame Montel, 
and Edward Andre, were commended, 
whilst Alfred Leveau, Madame Julie 
Weidman, Marguerite Manoin and Comte 
de Mortemart were pronounced of second- 
ary consideration, if not absolutely poor 
in quality. 

Of new Roses not yet in commerce 
Pau & Son's Queen of Queens attracted 
much admiration, and was described as 
of large size, globular in form, very full 
and of a delicate pink color, bright pink 
in the center. The habit is vigorous, 
and the variety promises to take a very 
high position. 

Mr. BENNETT exhibited three magnifi- 
cent new Roses. Her Majesty, a Hybrid 
Perpetual of the Baroness Rothschild 
type, extra large, very full, globular and 
beautifully finished, the color a pleasing 
shade of pink. Hybrid Tea, Lady Alice 
FitzWilliam, with large flowers, grand 
petals, color delicate blush, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful in the bud. Hybrid Tea, 
Earl Pembroke, a rich crimson color, ex- 
tremely fragrant. 

The French growers are already an- 
nouncing the new recruits of 1882. The 
latest issue of the Journal des Roses con- 
tains descriptions of nearly thirty novel- 
ties, with a promise of more to come. 
An agreeable feature in the list of new 
Roses is the respectable number of white, 
flesh pink and other very light Roses an- 
nounced. Heretofore the Hybrid Per- 
petuals of very light shades have been 
restricted in number. A valuable addi- 
tion to this class will be Paut & Son's 
White Baroness, like Mabel Morrison, a 
sport from that Rose of incomparable 
loveliness, Baroness Rothschild, but with 
the advantages of being fuller and of a 
purer white than Mabel Morrison. 

White Baroness, with Her Majesty and 
Queen of Queens, will make a magnifi- 
cent trio of English light Roses. 

LEVEQUE ET FILS announce three which 
may be added to the list of this class, and 
if the descriptions be accurate they will 
doubtless prove valuable. They are as 
follows: Hybrid Perpetual, Comtesse de 
Mailly-Nesle, very large and full, of fine 
form, beautiful clear flesh color shaded 
with white, blooms abundantly the sea- 
son throughout, while plant is vigorous. 
Hybrid Perpetual, Madame Veuve Alex- 
andre Pommery, an extra large, well 


' formed flower, delicate rose shaded with 
bright rose. Hybrid Perpetual, Madame 
‘Olympe Terestchenko, white, washed 
, with crimson rose, coloring of great 
beauty, and a flower of exquisite finish. 
| Another new light Hybrid Perpetual 
Rose is offered by PERNET, called Mer- 
veille “¢ Lyon; it is described as extreme- 
ly large, cup-shaped, full, and opening 
perfectly, the color is pure white, the 
center slightly tinged with satiny rose. 
This flower is a seedling from Baroness 
Rothschild, but is much larger, fuller, and 
the petals more rounded. 

Gonop comes out with a red Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, called Malmaison 
Rouge, and is a sport from the well 
known Souvenir. The flower is medium 
in size, and deep velvety red in color. 

The perplexities of Rose amateurs are 
to be increased by the creation of a new 
class. ScHwartz, of Lyons, offers a 
Hybrid Ayrshire, Madame Viviand-Mo- 
rel, a seedling from an Ayrshire crossed 
with Cheshunt Hybrid; blooms in 
corymbs, flower medium in size, full, 
good form, and is carmine-rose shaded 
cherry-red, reverse of petals purplish 
white. This flower has the Tea_fra- 
grance. Andre Schwartz, a red Tea, 
raised by the same grower, will be offered 
by Messrs. A. RoLKER & Sons, of New 
York. : 

An English Rose, Mr. NoBLe’s Duchess 
of Connaught, is very highly spoken of 
The flowers are large in size and perfect 
in shape, with the powerful fragrance of 
the old Cabbage Rose, whilst the plant is 
full of vigor. 

Alfred K. Williams and E. Y. Teas 
seem to be popular exhibition flowers in 
England, as they take a front rank, and 
are prominent at all the Rose shows. 

An instance of a bloom of La France 
attaining the extraordinary size of nine- 
teen inches in circumference and four 
and one-half inches in height, when only 
three-quarters blown proves pretty clearly 
that the English climate possesses ad- 
vantages for successful Rose growing 
which are lacking in ours. When will 
La France enter a class to remain there 
definitely? Hybrid Tea and Hybrid 
Perpetual claim it each in turn. The 
Gardeners’ Magazine and Rose Annual 
| of last year speak of it as a Hybrid Per- 
petual. 

For another year, at least, the great 
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German nation may breathe freely. The 
legendary Rose-tree of Hildesheim 
bloomed in great profusion the past sum- 
mer, and still shows vigor. According to 
an old tradition the German Empire is to 
succumb on the death of the famous 
Rose-tree. 

With me, Victor Verdier may be called 
the “Last Rose of Summer,” or rather, 
of’ the season, for at this date, October 
2oth, it is covered with buds and flowers 
in profusion, the latter as large, though 
not quite so full,as the June blooms. 
Others, such as Marguerite St. Amande, 
Peonia, Washington, &c., gave flowers 
also, but none so large and perfect as 
Victor Verdier. 

Why do people try, and generally fail, 
to grow Hybrid Perpetuals from cuttings, 
when it is so easy a matter to propagate 
by layering? Even those obstinate sub- 


jects, Baroness Rothschild, Marguerite , 
St. Amande, Madame Ball, Persian Yel- ; 


low, the Mosses and others, grow readily 
from layers. This hint is addressed to 
my brethren, the amateurs.—F. LANCE. 
————_——_ > o_-_____. 
THE SHELL FLOWER. 

The Tiger, or Shell Flower, Tigridia 
conchiflora is a bulbous plant with a 
simple flexuous stem and straight veined, 
ensiform leaves, producing its large 
ephemeral, inodorous flowers during the 
summer months. It belongs to the 


order Iridacee, and is a _ native of 


He 


Mexico, from which country it was intro- 


duced in 1823. The flowers are produced | 


from July to October, on stalks growing 
from one foot to one and a half in height, 
and are of the most exquisite beauty as 
well as being of a singularly curious 
shape. The flowers are very large, about 
four inches across, and of the richest 
orange color, variegated with golden yel- 


' low and spotted with black. It is one of 
the most singular as well as the most 
beautiful of all our summer flowering 
bulbs, and although it has been in culti- 
vation for many years it has never been 

cultivated as generally as it deserves to 

- be, on account of the difficulty of keep- 
ing the bulbs throughout the winter 
season. , 

The bulbs can be planted at any time 
| from May to July, but in order to obtain 
' a succession of bloom, repeated plant- 

ings should be made every two weeks 

‘from the first of May until the first of 
‘July. The bulbs require to be planted 
about threé inches deep in ordinary, 
good, garden soil, and require no special 
care. When the frost has destroyed the 
foliage the bulbs can be taken up, and 
after being dried, stored away in a dry 
place, not too hot, but where they will 
not freeze, until the time of planting in 
the spring. 

Mice are very fond of the roots or 
bulbs of the Tigridia at all times, and it 
, is necessary to guard them well from 
these destructive pests. — CHARLES E. 
PARNELL, Queens, L. I. 

--———_—_ > o———————— 

CULTURE OF THE DANDELION. 


The Dandelion is found growing ina 
wild state in most all parts of the world. 
It is used as greens on the tables of the 
rich and the poor; in fact, the Dandelion 
is the king of plants for this purpose, and 
is admitted to be the most healthy. It is 
about four years sincé I first gave the 


WILD DANDELION. 


Dandelion my special care and study. 
_ There are several varieties of Dandelion, 
but the Improved French Broad Leaf is 
the only one I consider worth cultivating 
for market. I have made a decided im- 
provement in this variety. I have raised 
them so that a single plant weighed over 
four pounds, and have had hundreds of 
them that would weigh three pounds. 
The seed should be sown in the spring 
in the open ground, in drills six inches 
‘apart, in a light soil, and kept partly 
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shaded till the plants are nicely out of 
the ground. When they are six to eight 
inches high I shear off the tops within 
two or three inches of the ground, and 
then transplant them into rows twelve 
by twenty-four inches apart. At this dis- 


CULTIVATED DANDELION. 


tance 21,780 plants stand on an acre. I 
plant on a deep rich soil, for there is no 
plant that likes to be petted better than 
the Dandelion. The plants will be ready 
for market the following spring. When 
the buds begin to start the plants are 
ready for use. I take a knife, turn up the 
leaves on one side of the plant and cut 


HEAD OF DANDELION CUT FOR MARKET. 


them just low enough below the ground 
so that the leaves will not fall from the 
crown. When it is convenient, I cut 
them when the plants are dry. All the 
poor leaves are picked off, and the heads 
then rinsed in a tub of water, and after- 
wards allowed todrain. I now straighten 
out the leaves, and then place the head 
in the scales, allowing two pounds toa 


bunch. The scales stand upon a table 
whereon are fixed two upright pins to lay 
the heads in, in the same manner as for 
bunching Asparagus. They are now tied 
with a stout string and then are ready 
for market. They appear neat and 
attractive when placed on sale, and 
are as easily handled as a bunch of 
Asparagus. They do not wilt so 
easily when put up in this way. If 
they are to be kept any length of 
time they should be plunged in a 
tub of cold water and set away ina 
cool, dark place. I find a ready 
sale for all I can grow at prices 
varying from fifteen to thirty cents 
a bunch. I have cut about a ton 
this year from a bed of 8,000 plants, 
besides raising a quantity of seed. 
The plant does not attain its full 
growth until the second year. The 
bed should be thoroughly worked 
over and reset every two years in 
order to get the best results. 

If any of the readers of the 
MAGAZINE have had any better 
success, or can suggest any im- 
provement on my mode of culture, I 
should be pleased to hear from them. It 
is a new enterprise about here, and a 
green business, and the greener people 
believe me to be the greenest.—PETER S. 
CuaskE, Brattleboro, Vt. : 

aaa 
PLANTS FOR BRACKETS. 

We have some plants which show to 
the best advantage when kept by them- 
selves, and in positions not specially 
adapted to display ordinary plants effec- . 
tively. For growing on brackets the best 
plants we have are the drooping varieties 
of Fuchsias, the Eupatorium and Bego- 
nias. No one knows what grace there 
is in the Fuchsia unless he has seen 
it growing on a bracket placed about 
as high as one’s head, and all the 
branches, of which there should be many, 
allowed to droop over the pot in which it 
grows. To secure plenty of branches the 
center of the plant should be pinched out 
when itis small. Where one stalk was 
there will be two shoots thrown out. 
These, in turn, should be pinched back, 
and at least a dozen thrifty stalks should 
be induced to grow from the base of the 
plant. The varieties which seem best 
adapted to this style of growth are Ara- 
bella, Avalanche and Aurora superba, all 
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pink and white kinds. The double va- | 


rieties do not seem to be so fond of 
drooping as the single ones, though they 
are not such robust growers a» a general 
thing. To grow the Fuchsia well I 
would prefer a compost of one-third rich 
leaf mold, one-third turfy matter from 
under sods in old pasture, and the other 
third of clean, sharp sand. This propor- 
tion of sand may seem large, but | have 
never grown such magnificent plants in 
any other soil as I have in that made up 
in the above proportions. 

To train the plant most effectively it 
should have no training at all. This 
sounds paradoxical, but a Fuchsia which 
it is desired to have droop can take care 
of itself better than we can. It knows 
precisely how to droop naturally, and to 
be natural is the secret of all grace. 
When the branches have reached a cer- 
tain stage of growth they will begin to 
curve, and by and by the weight of foli- 
age will bring them down over the edges 
of the pot, and it will be completely 
hidden. 

As I have said, to display itself to the 
best .advantage the Fuchsia should be 
kept on a bracket about as high as one’s 
head. I prefer, for this use, the iron 
brackets having a long arm which will 
allow of the plants being swung in front 
of the glass or away from it without dis- 
turbing the plant at all. The branches 
will often reach a length of four feet; and 
be loaded down with bloom. It is a 
fancy of mine that they bloom more pro- 
fusely when grown in this way than when 
tied to a trellis or stakes, but it may not 
be so. Certainly, I have never seen any 
that bloom more profusely than mine do, 
and I have grown all the varieties I have 
named in the way I am telling about, for 
the last five years. My plants win the 
admiration of all who see them, and I 
take especial pride in them. 

For temporary decoration of the parlor 
plants grown in this way are most effec- 
tive. | often bring in a Fuchsia loaded 
with flowers, and place it for a day or two 
onacorner bracket. It fills the corner 
with beauty that no costly piece of statu- 
ary could give it. 1 never leave it there 
for more than a day or two ata time, for 
the lack of sunshine will often cause the 
smaller buds to drop. 

Begonias, especially the tuberous-rooted 
varieties, make very fine drooping plants, 
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and their rich leaves and brilliant flowers 
make them of great value in brightening 
and beautifying a room. The Eupato- 
rium is only inferior to the Fuchsia be- 
cause of its lack of color. If the paper of 
the parlor walls is dark, then the feathery 
white clusters of its flowers show to ex- 
cellent advantage. Combined with pink 
‘and white Fuchsias it is simply superb, 
because its branches are not inclined to 
droop quite as much as those of the 
Fuchsias, and it forms a spread of foliage 
and bloom above the pendant branches 
of the Fuchsias laden with their bright 
flowers. Last Thanksgiving we fastened 
a two-pot bracket on each side of the 
mirror in the parlor, and on the lower 
arm of the bracket we placed Fuchsia, 
and on the upper, pots of Eupatorium 
Mexicanum. ‘The effect was exquisite. 
On each side of the glass the Fuchsia 
branches drooped, and were duplicated 
}in the reflection. Above, and reaching 
quite across it were the branches of the 
Eupatorium, covered with pure white 
Mbigorti, The arrangement was greatly 
! admired, and it was most easily made, 
because the plants used had been kept 
growing on brackets and encouraged to 
adapt themselves to the conditions of 
‘such a manner of culture. 

If you have heretofore tied up 
your Fuchsias and Eupatoriums, reverse 
the conditions and let them go down and 
take care of themselves after you get as 
many branches started as you think neces- 
sary, and see if you do not think they are 
vastly more effective and beautiful in this 
way.—FE Ben E. REx¥ForbD, Shioclon, Wis. 


+ <> o. 
A YOUNG ORCHARD. 


Ihave just finished setting a new or- 
chard of two hundred trees. 1 prefer to 
set Apple trees in the fall, having several 
times tried both spring and fall. I have 
a much better growth the next summer 
when | set the trees in the fall. As soon 
as the transplanting is finished I make a 
good mound about cighteen or twenty 
' inches high around each tree, to prevent 
‘its being shaken by the wind, and it also 
| secures it partially from mice: but, as I 
‘once lost a large number of fine trees 

from mice, just after a fall of snow, Lam 

always suspicious of them at such times, 
land tread the snow firmly about the 
‘trees —W. Hinnps, Orleans Co., N.Y. 
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A light breeze born of the morning 
hours, 

Softly stole o'er the banks of flowers, 

And list'ning closely, | seemed to hear, 

Chimed in silvery voices clear— 


“We are blessing the earth with our 
wealth of bloom ; 

We are lading the air with a rare per- 
fume ; 

All things have their mission, and God 
gives us ours, 

And this is a part of the mission of 
flowers: 

To give lite to the weary and hope to 
the sad, 
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Fresh faith to the faithless, new joys to the glad; 
To cheer the desponding, give strength to the weak; 
To bring health’s bright bloom to the invalid’s cheek; 
To blush on the brow of the beautiful bride; 

To cheer homes of mourning where sorrow betide; 
To rob dreaded Death of a part of his gloom, 

By decking the dear one arrayed for the tomb; 

To furnish the home with a lasting delight, 

With our perfumes so lovely, our blossoms so bright; 
To hallow the homestead, embellish the lawn, 
Reflecting the tints of the roseate dawn. 

In low, voiceless language, we're striving to tell, 
How God, in his wisdom, doth everything well.” 


Each blossom, each bud and each leaf has its use, 
For. through it some sense of His grace may diffuse; 
In nature’s own symphony each is a tone 
With a measure and meaning, and force of its own; 
Our Creator has written on every leaf 
And flower that unfolds in the summer-time brief, 
A record of love and kindness and care, 
That surround us with beauty and grace everywhere. 
So, Violet, Rosebud and Lily can show 
God's bountiful love to his children below. 

— DART FAIRTHORNE.” 
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A SONG OF A BOAT. 


There was once a boat on a billow; 
Lightly she rocked to the port remote, 
And the foam was white in her wake, like snow, 
And her frail mast bowed when the breeze would blow, 
And bent like a wand of willow. 


I shaded mine eyes one day when a boat 
Went curtesying over the billow, 
I marked her course till, a dancing mote, 
She faded out on the moonlit foam, 
And I stayed behind in the dear loved home; 
And my thoughts all day were about the boat, 
And my dreams upon the pillow. 


I pray you hear my song of a boat, 

For it is but short :— 
My boat, you shall find none fairer afloat, 

In river or in port. 
Long I looked for the lad she bore, 

On the open, desolate sea, 
And I think he sailed to the heavenly shore, 

For he came not back to me — 

Ah me! 
— JEAN INGELOw. 
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.A PLANT COLLECTOR IN JAPAN. 


The account of the Rambles of a Plant 
Collector, published from time to time in 
the Garden, and from which we have al- 
ready made selections the past year, still 
-continues to make its appearance, and 
much of it is so interesting we lay it be- 
fore our readers with pleasure. 

The writer, C. MARIES, in a late issue, 
reports his visit to Nikko, the great 
Shrine of Japan, and the burial place of 
.the first and third shogun. 

“The town of Nikko itself is supported 
‘by pilgrims, who come here from March 
to November. Most of the houses are 
hotels and lodging houses, and many 
‘signs are seen in English, such as Sayo- 
ken Hotel. I found this a very good 
stopping place, and I should mention the 
fine old stunted Yews in the garden, cut 
into all kinds of shapes. A pretty garden 
and lawn fie in front of the principal 
room, made in perfect Japanese style, 
with the small lake, bridge, rock, and 
Azaleas, the whole place being not more 
than ten yards across. Orontiums, Por- 
tulacas and Andromedas occupied a bor- 
der on one side.” 

Rambling along from the hotel toward 
the mountain in front, he says, “To the 
right is the celebrated mountain Nantai- 
san, about 7,500 feet high, covered to the 
top with vegetation. Near us to the right 
is a dense mass of Cryptomerias, the 
finest specimens I have ever seen in 
Japan, specimens eight feet in diameter 
being quite common. The road past the 
bridge ascends the mountain by irregular 
stone steps under a winding avenue of 
Cryptomerias, with an irregularly set 
stone wall on each side, dripping with 
water, and covered with an immense 


variety of Filmy Ferns and Mosses. This | 


is the home of Conandron ramondioides, 
_although I often saw it on exposed rocks, 
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but wet. A beautiful white Saxifrage, 
too, grows abundantly here. Above us 
on the Cryptomerias were masses of Da- 
vallia and Dendrobium Japonicum.” 

A description of the Temple is here 
omitted. “At the back of the Temple, 
ina beautiful solitary forest, was the tomb 
of the third shogun, a, massive stone 
structure with a raised center, surmounted 
by a splendid bronze, containing the 
ashes of the departed hero. I shall never 
forget the solemnity of the place; all 
things round were just what a man of 
horticultural tastes would desire for his 
last resting place — on the side ofa fine 


mountain in the heart of a forest consist- , 


ing of all the finest and rarest trees. The 
walls round were, perfectly covered with 
Hymenophyllums and other Ferns; on 
one side a fine Abies polita spread out its 
branches over the tomb. At one corner 
of the grave was planted a Catalpa, and 
there used to be a Paulownia imperialis, 
but it is now dead, the tree being short- 
lived in Japan. There is another Temple 
similar to the one described with just the 
same sort of things surrounding it. 
There are fine’ specimens of Box trees, 
Yews, Podocarpus, Sciadopitys, Maples 
every where, and the Azaleas are truly 
grand. 

“| visited Nikko several times, and in 
my rambles came on places where the 
foot of a foreigner had seldom trod; in 
fact, | knew every hunter’s track all over 
the mountains. One solitary path under 
gigantic trees of Cryptomeria and 
Abies bifida, (firma,) hung with Ferns 
and Mosses, led toa temple high up on 
the mountain, unfortunately almost in 
ruins. I went first there with a hunter 
who told me the temple belonged to 
three gods —the god of thunder, god of 
wind, and god of the forest. The two 


former had occasion to fall out with the 
o 
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god of the forest, and they decided to de- 


stroy three trees planted by the forest ' 


god. I should say that these trees were 
Cryptomerias, planted in a line on the 
very top of a point on the mountains. One 
night the two gods of the elements 
created a great storm, and when the 
forest god came in the morning he found 
his favorite trees blown down; to defy 
the other two deities, he caused three 


more trees to spring up in the places of ' 


those uprooted. And now, at this very 
day, three high trees, measuring over six 
feet each in diameter, are growing in a 


line, and on each side of the hill are three | 


old decayed trees, hollow and rotten. 
One measures twelve feet in diameter, 
and the other two are over nine feet. 
This, of course, to a Japanese, is sufficient 
to prove the truth of the story. There 
are about ten magnificent waterfalls at 
Nikko, varying from fifty feet to five hun- 
dred feet, and these form great attractions 
for sight-seers from all parts of the world. 
I have never seen such fine falls.” 

Proceeding up the mountain the differ- 
ent species of Spruces and Abies are no- 
ticed and described. ‘“ At about 3,000 
feet the forest changes visibly, and we 
leave the Cryptomerias and Abies bifida 
behind. Abies Tsuga, a species of 
Styrax, and Willow, Maples, Oaks, Wal- 
nuts, Hazel nuts, Castaneas form the 
mass of trees every where, and some 
magnificent scenery met our view as we 
wound round a point of the mountain, or 
crowned a gorge over the noisy torrent 
below. At 3,000 feet Abies polita grows 
wild. I have only met with it on one 
mountain, and it was not common there. 
Young trees of it are very’ pretty, but old 
ones have a rather poor appearance — 
possibly, however, owing to the thick un- 
dergrowth killing off the lower branches. 
At 4,000 feet 1 passed over a pumice 
swamp, thick with very large Maples, 
consisting of about five species and about 
one dozen varieties of A. polymorphum. 
The finest in autumn is Acer vitifolium, a 
variety which I sent home; it has bright 
crimson leaves in autumn, and is an un- 
der-shrub, seldom seen in open, exposed 
situations. 

“T found Abies brachyphylla growing 
in a swamp where, if you dig six inches, 
water is found ; in some places the water 
was hot very near the trees, it being the 
crater of an old volcano. This Abies 


i seems to grow in almost any situatiom 
and soil. Lilium medeoloides and L.. 
cordifolium grow in abundance here, al- 
ways in shade and in new decomposing 
leafy matter. L. auratum was growing 
on all the exposed grassy slopes near 
Fuzi-Yama to an elevation of 4,000 feet, 
but always in tall, rough grass from two 
to four feet high. I seldom saw this Lily 
in or under trees, always in grass or 
amongst low bushes, and always in peaty,. 
leafy mold with pumice underneath, and 
not more than three inches of soil on the 
pumice.” 

The cultivation of the Iris in Japan is 
quite peculiar. “A piece of ground is. 
chosen that can be easily flooded, and it 
is well dug or plowed while under water. 
When the plants commence growth they 
are planted in rows, generally three feet 
; apart, in this mud bed, or sometimes. 
after flowering is over. Water is allowed 
to stand all round the plants till after 
flowering. It is then gradually drawn off 
and the ground is allowed to dry up for 
the winter. I believe the Japanese never 
water the plants in winter, and I think 
they are protected with straw, leaves, or 
ashes at that season. They manure with 
excrement only, and this is put on ina 
weak liquid state every week or so when 
the plants are growing. This is how 
Japanese nurserymen grow Irises; if any 
of my readers should go to Japan, don't 
miss the Iris nurseries at Horikiri, about 
three miles from Yedo, in May. Irises 
are also grown continually in water, but 
never so fine, nor so healthy as when 
grown as just mentioned.” 

The remarks in regard to the Lilies are 
no less interesting. “ The following are 
always cultivated. I have never seen 
them wild, and doubt if they do grow 
wild in Japan. I imagine they did once 
upon a time, but now they are only to be 
found under cultivation, viz.: Lilium lan- 
cifolium rubrum, L, lancifolium album 
and varieties, L. virginale, L. Brownii and 
L. Japonicum,. The mountain road to. 
Fuzi-Yama is a mass of auratum in June 
and July; every open patch of ground is 
covered with it. Gloriosoides is a 
Chinese Lily, and I consider it to be one 
of the most beautiful of the Lily family. 
L. formosianum is from a mountain in 
South Formosa. Lilies, such as L. Thun- 
bergii, in almost all cases are found wild 
in sand and peaty leaf soil on pumice; 
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very often one sees a bulb of L. auratum , 
sticking on the black earth by the moun- 
tain track. I have never seen above | 
twenty-five or thirty flowers on a wild, 
plant of L. auratum, and it seldom grows | 
above four feet high, while in some | 
places in England it often reaches more 
than three times that height. It is | 
covered with snow in winter. L. cordi- : 
folium and medeoloides always grow in 
shade in the forests; L. gloriosoides is 
also a shade-loving plant.” 
> 
ROOF GARDENING. 

A visitor to Edinburgh describes an ex- | 
ample of roof gardening found in that 
city in the following language: “The 
Great Waverley Market, it must be 
stated, is in a fringe of the ravine, the 
roof of the building being level with 
Prince’s Street. This is laid out as a 
garden, and so admirably is it done that 
a stranger would never suspect that the 
fine promenade of cement walks, the long 
curving borders of flowers, the carpet 
beds, the patch of lawn, and numerous 
well filled vases along the balustrades, 
were arranged on the top of what may be 
termed a gigantic hall. But they are, 
and the effect is most pleasing. All 
forms of decoration are represented here 
—ribbon gardening, panel gardening, 
subtropical gardening, carpet bedding, 
excellent in design and execution, with 
annuals and herbaceous plants in suitable 
places in the borders. The bronzed 
vases, numbering considerably over a 
hundred, are a fine feature, relieving the 
flatness that would otherwise prevail. 
They are not trimmed and formal, but 
clothed with a floral drapery of Tropzo- , 
lums, Sweet Peas, and similar free-grow- - 
ing plants that surround the Cordylines 
or Aloes that occupy the central position. 
The garden is surrounded by palisading, 
and the drainage from the beds is con- 
ducted into pipes close to the roof inside 
the building. They are not seen unless ; 
sought for, and the whole arrangement is 
a great success. 

“We hear, from time to time, of roof 
gardening in London as represented by 
a small conservatory ; but all the roof 
gardens in the metropolis put together 
bear no comparison with this solitary ex- 
ample at the top of the Waverly Market, 
Edinburgh.” 

Extent of roof is about 180 by 450 feet. ’ 


A WHITE TIGRIDIA. 


The Revue Horticole gives an ac- 
count of a new White Tigridia, which 
appears to have originated from Tigridia 
conchiflora, at Angers, France. This 
new candidate for the favor of the horti- 
cultural public is described as having 
large flowers of a dead white, or appear- 
ing like mother of pearl, marked at the 
base of the divisions with large reddish 
brown spots, a color which upon a yel- 
lowish foundation, and with the white of 
the petals, produces a magnificent con- 
trast. The stylar column is in the form 
of a long tubular sheath of a beautiful 
yellow color, terminated by three blades 
of a violet shade, enclosing within a styic 
with white, slender divisions. Like the 
other Tigridias, this one has flowers cf 
short duration; but, like the others, also, 
the spathes or floral braets contain a cer- 
tain number of flowers which open in 
succession, and thus prolong the flower- 
ing season. 

See 
A NEW DOUBLE BOUVARDIA. 


According to the same journal, a rose- 
colored, double Bouvardia has been ob- 
tained by a sport from the double white 
Bouvardia, Alfred Neuner, at the horti- 
cultural establishment of Haace & 
ScumiptT, at Erfurt, Prussia. This sport 
showed itself last year and was propa- 
gated, and remained constant. Thus this 
remarkable plant, Alfred Neuner, which 
was a sport from a single white variety, 
B. elegans, has produced a second sport 
with double, pink or rose-colored flowers 
for our readers will remember that the 
variety, President Garfield, described in 
our last issue, had precisely this origin, 
it was a sport from B. Alfred Neuner. 

sate rg 

THe Harpy HypranGea.—In English 
gardens Hydrangea paniculata’ grandi- 
flora is sometimes planted out in large 
masses, and in that way produces a very 
fine effect. A writer in the Garden says, 
“Single plants of this Hydrangea are at- 
tractive, but when seen bedded out in 
quantity, its interest is increased ten-fold.” 

——___--~> 

PLANTS FOR NAMes.—A “ Subscriber,” 
in Canada, sends thirteen specimens of 
plants for names. If he will send us his 
name and address, neither of which were 
given, we will supply the information 
desired. 


= 
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A NEW DRESS FABRIC. 


It is reported that a novelty in materials 
is “made of China-grass fibre, Boehme- 
ria nivea, such as was once only used for 
pocket handkerchiefs. Itis at Zittau, in 
Saxony, where this new material is made, 
and is, it is believed, the only one of its 
kind in Europe. From the fibre stalks of 
China-grass, which is a kind of Nettle, a 
material is made which is as fine and 
brilliant as silk. It can also be dyed in 
every color. It may be used as a substi- 
tute both for silk and wool, and is espe- 
cially adapted to make fringes and lace.” 

The China-grass is the plant called 
Ramie, about which much has been pub- 
lished in this country for several years. 
It has been well tested, and found to 
thrive well in nearly all parts of our 
country as far north as New Jersey. This 
new method of preparing it may give a 
stimulus to its cultivation sufficient to 
bring it into that prominence as a textile 
fabric which it is probable it would have 
ultimately attained in any event. 

——— > > 


WOOD FOR BOOK COVERS. 
A new application of wood in London 


is noticed by the Gardeners’ Chronicle. : 


It is the use of thin shavings of veneers 
of different kinds of woods for book bind- 
ing, such as have been employed in this 
country for wall hangings. The designs 
are described as very tasteful. “The 
woods mostly used are American Black 
Walnut, Lime, Oak, Holly, &c., but all 
known woods can be worked into the de- 
signs. The veneers are very thin, so that 
a large number can be taken from one 
block; this accounts for the cheapness 
with which they can be supplied. After 
being fixed upon the wood they can be 
either rubbed down with oil, or French 
polished.” 


—_—~>-—— —- 


DovusLe AvuraTum Lity.— A flower of 
the Gold-banded Lily with nine perfect 
parts instead of six is noticed by the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. The stamens and 
style retained their proper form and 


number. 
eo 


A LARGE Cockscoms.—A Cockscomb 
raised this season in Glasgow is described 
as twenty-seven inches in length, and four- 
teen inches across, and in color was all 
that a Cockscomb should be. 
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TREE PLANTING IN SCOTLAND. 


The Manchester News gives the follow- 
ing account of the Duke of Athole and his 
work asatree planter. “ There are al- 
ready vast woods and plantations in 
Athole and Dunkeld, and as, of course, 
they exist for use as well as ornament, 
large numbers of trees have to be planted 
annually to maintain the woods. Indeed, 
every year the Duke plants from 600,000 
to 1,000,000 trees. During this season a 
plantation covering 2,000 acres has been 
completed. It may be remembered that 
the Duke of Athole’s plantations were 
thinned of 80,000 trees by the gale which 
destroyed the Tay bridge. When the 
planter Duke began operations on a large 
scale in 1774 the Dunkeld hills were al- 
most bare. During his life the Duke, 
who may be described as a great bene- 
factor to his country, planted 27,000,000 
trees, covering 15,000 acres.” 

— ae 
PAPER BY A NEW PROCESS. 


A late English publication gives an ac- 
count of a new process of preparing 
fibres for various purposes. Short fibres 
will be made into paper pulp, while the 
longer ones will be employed for textile 
purposes. “The fibres are cleansed, 
isolated by boiling in bisulphite of mag- 
nesia, which removes the encrusting mat- 
ters, and leaves the woody fibres isolated 
and pure. By this means every kind and 
quality of paper can be speedily and 
economically produced from wood, and 
such fibres as jute, hemp, flax, &c., be 
employed free from gummy matter, which 
is now so difficult to remove.” This 


means cheaper paper. if all proves true. 
——_—___—- <9 


Harvest Festivais.—The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle notices that the desire for con- 
tributions of flowers and fruits for church 
decoration at the time of the Harvest 
Festivals is becoming excessive ; that it 
exacts so much from the gardeners that 
it is becoming burdensome, and says 
quite plainly that there is a greediness 
shown in this matter by church people 
that is unbecoming. 

SINGLE Roses.— The raisers of new 
Roses in France now send out single va- 
rieties among the novelties, selecting 
those of vigorous growth and bright 
colors. 
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FLOWER FOR NAME. 


I send by this mail a box containing a flower for 
name. It isa hardy perennial, spreading by under- 
ground branches, and blooming from early summer 
till late fall. It is called here the “ Fair Maid of 
France,” but in New York, where | obtained it it is 
called ‘‘ Bridal Wreath." Wil. you give its botani- 
cal name in the MAGAZINE? One subscriber asked 
how old Orange and Lemon trees were before bear 
ing. Ifhe meant them grown in pots, you gave too 
long a time, for they often bear when two years old 
that is, mature the fruit when the trees are grown 
from cuttings taken from a bearing tree. I have two 
Orange trees sixteen months old, one has an Orange 
half grown, and the other is now budded in several 
places. If you can give me the name of the plant, 
you will oblige—Miss Kate M., fowa City, lowa. 


The specimens of flowers received with 
this inquiry were those of the double 
flowered German Pellitory, Achillea 
Ptarmica flore-pleno. It is a very pretty 
plant and a remarkably useful one, since 
its little double white flowers, which are 
valuable for bouquets and flower work of 
all kinds, are borne plentifully all through 
the fine weather. As the plant is quite 
hardy its culture is of the easiest kind. 
Its common name is that given above, 
and not Fair Maid of France, which be- 
longs to the Garden Buttercup, Ranun 
culus Aconitifolius; nor is it Bridal 
Wreath, which properly applies only to 
Spirza prunifolia, the flowers of which, 
by the way, are quite similar in appear- 
ance to this Achillea. The answer about 
the bearing of Orange and Lemon trees 
referred to, related to seedlings, and the 
time mentioned will be found as near 
correct as may be stated in general 
terms, there will be some difference with 
different seedlings. 

OO 

Cuarves Downinc.—This well known 
horticulturist received some severe in- 
juries a few weeks since, in New York, 
when alighting from a street car, being 
struck by a horse coming behind him. We 
are pleased to say he is convalescent. 
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DRACZENA AND RIVINA. 


Please let me know through your MAGAZINE if the 
Draczena requires a warm or cool temperature in 
room culture, and if a north window would suit it. 
Also, the proper treatment for Rivina, sun or shade, 
heat or coolness.— Mrs. A. C., Perth, Ont. 


The Draczna will do well at a north 
window. A temperature of moderate 
warmth suits it, that of an ordinary living 
room being quite appropriate. It should 
be carefully kept clean by washing or 
sponging the leaves frequently, otherwise 
itis liable to be infested with Scale in- 
sects, Mealy bug, and, if the temperature 
should be kept too high, Red Spider, es- 
pecially if the atmosphere be dry... 

Rivina humilis, potted in light soil, 
will do well during the winter months in 
the living room, and either in a sunny 
window or a north one. It will hold its 
berries and remain in health quite as well 
if not given the direct sun light. Frequent 
sponging of the leaves and occasionally 
spraying them should not be neglected. 

——_— 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As a subscriber to yonr valuable MAGazing, I 
would like to ask one or two questions, I havea 
fine lot of Chrysanthemums, pot plants; can I plant 
them out with safety this fall, or must they tc kept 
under cover till spring? How can they be kept free 
from the black aphis, if in the hcuse during winter ? 

How can Agapanthus un'cllatus be made to 
bloom? I have one which bloomed in a tub before I 
got it, but now refuses to show any signs of bloom- 
ing, although getting precisely the same treatment 
as before.—N_ B., Burlington, N. /. 

The Chrysanthemums can be wintered 
well in a cold-frame, if well protected ; if 
this convenience is not at command, they 
can be kept in a light, airy cellar. At any 
rate, keep them in a cool temperature. 

The Agapanthus should be set away 
for the winter season in a dry, light cellar, 
and be allowed a partial rest, giving only 
water enough to prevent drying. In 
March bring it out and give heat and 
light, and water as it demands. 
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EVONYMUS JAPONICUS. 


I here enclose a couple of leaves, each, of two 
plants : should tike very much to know names of. 
They were given me bya friend who called them 
Japonica, but said there was another name for them. 
Can you name them from the leaf? I only havea 
small cutting of each or I would send a branch. They 
are pot plants and grow something of a tree form, 
rather hard wooded. I am not certain what kind of 


bloom, but i think the green leaved one has white or | 


creamv bloom, and the white edged leaf, I think, ycl- 
low bloom. They have avery pretty, rich, glossv 
leaf and are said to be lovely in bloom. A plant does 
not do me near so much good without the name. If 
you can name it give it in next MAGAZINE. 

Iam so giad the MaGazinz still continues, and 
under the old, dear name; but how many hearts are 
sad at the thought of the founder of it being called 
from among us, and yet how consoling the thought 
that he now dwells in a land where flowers never 
fade. : want, if possible, to get up a club for the 
MAGAZINE before the beginning of the year. I can 
not do without it.—Mrs. C. O. M., Masstlion, O. 


The plant here described is Euonymus 
Japonicus. It is in the hands of very 
many people in this country who only 
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know it as Japonica. The leaves are 
thick, dark green, and shining, and the 
plant erect and handsome. There are 
two varieties of it, one with the leaves 
edged with white, and the other with 
yeuow. At the South this plant is hardy, 
and, being evergreen, is used for orna- 
mental low hedges, serving excellent in 
that capacity. It is usually hardy as far 
north as Philadelphia, and in mild win- 
ters has held its foliage even in Connecti- 
cut. Mrs. C. O. M. will do well to ex- 
periment with it in the open ground in 
winter planting it next spring where it 
can have some shelter from the west and 
some shade from other shrubs. 


CAPE JESSAMINE. 

What kind of soil for Cape Jessamine in pots? 
What time in the year to be potted to make them 
bloom profusely? What is the cause of their drop- 
ing the buds, and oblige a subscriber.—S. D., /ron- 
ton, Ohio. 

Cape Jessamine should have a guod 
light soil of two parts leaf mold and one 
of loam. If potted now and grown 
through the winter in a temperature 60° 
to 65°, it will come into bloom the latter 
part of spring and early summer when 
the temperature is higher. Unsuitable 
soil, too much water, or too low a tempera- 
ture may be the cause of the falling buds. 

——_..-.¢ 
AQUARIUM CEMENT. 

Will you please give a formula for the best Aqua- 
rium cement to use. I havea fine Aquarium, but it 
will leak, and I have tried different kinds of cement. 
How would it do to use Plaster Paris and then use 
paint to cover? Any information you can give me 
will be gratefully received.—SusscriBer, Bedford, O. 

An excellent cement is thus prepared: 
Take equal parts of Red Lead, White 
Lead and Litharge, dry, mix thoroughly, 
pulverizing all lumps. Then make into a 
putty by adding boiled Linseed Oil; add 
a little at a time, and only‘a drop or two 
when nearly done, or you will get it too 
soft. As soon as the glass has been set 
fill the aquarium with water. 

i 
THE MULBERRY FOR SILKWORMS. 


We intend to move, next spring, into the country, 
where I design to cultivate flowers, and to raise 
silkworms. 1 would, therefore, like to know if I 
can make some preparations this winter. Though 
I have but little room I would like to set out twelve 
Mulberry bushes. Can they be grown from seed? 
Can I procure the proper soil from a gardener here? 
I would like to get some more instructions about it 
and about the soil suitable for the plants, the replant- 
ing and the care of them.—P. S., Pahtladelphia, Pa. 

Parties at the West are recommending 
the Russian Mulberry for Silkworms, ‘but 
we have no positive knowledge of its 
value. The White Mulberry, Morus alba, 
is the species that has attained the great- 
est reputation for this purpose. It can be 
raised from seeds, and when finally trans- 
planted is suited with most good soils. 
When only a small number of plants is 
wanted, it is better to purchase them than 
to attempt to raise them from seeds, or 
even from cuttings, by which method they 
are also easily propagated. Cuttings can 
be planted in the open ground early in 
spring. The Women’s Silk Culture Asso- 
ciation, having an office at 1328 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, can give full information. 
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FLOWERS AT THE SOUTH. 


In continuation here of the publication 
-commenced in October of reports received 
from the South in regard to the plants 
-cultivated for ornament in the open 
ground, we have only to say that we 
think they will prove of great service to 
beginners in gardening, who, in that part 
of the country, may wish to make selec- 
tions intelligently. They will, also, un- 
doubtedly indicate to those who have 
long cultivated plants some kinds yet un- 
tried that will prove of essential value. 

The reports from Georgia and South 
Carolina are very similar and are here | 
combined in the following lists, made for 
tne different seasons. 


ALL SEASONS. 

Abutilon, if protected in winter; Chi- 
nese Pinks; Delphinium; Mignonette, 
if watered or shaded in the hottest 
weather; Phlox Drummondii; Scabiosa; 


Roses, except in December and January; ; 


Violets, except in July and August; Ivy 
does well; Lucerne and Comfrey are 
green all the year; Bermuda Grass 
.stands the summer heat. 

SPRING. 
Euonymus; Iris; Lilac; 
Larkspur; Magnolia; Pyrus Japonica ; 
Snowball; Spirza; Syringa; Wall- 
flower; Wistaria. 

SPRING AND SUMMER. 

Althza; Crape Myrtle, or Lagerstre- 
mia Indica; Carnations; Gladiolus: 
Honeysuckles and Pinks, from April to 
July ; Antirrhinum ; Cypress Vine ; Even- 
ing Glory, or Ipomoea Bona Nox ; Morn- 
ing Glory and Verbena, from’ April to 
frost; Balsam, from May to August; 
‘Canna; Cape Jessamine, or Gardenia 
florida; several species of Jasminum; 
Lilies; Oleander; Portulaca ; 
Tuberose. 


Almond; 


SUMMER. 

Ardisia, holding its berries all winter if 
protected; Chinese Yam; Convolvulus; 
Four O’Clock ; Madeira Vine ; Marigold; 
Nasturtium ; Phacelia; Petunia; Poppy; 
Portulaca; Zinnia, 

FALL. 

Chrysanthemum, from September for- 
ward. 

WINTER. 

Crocus; Hyacinth; Tulip; Scotch , 

Broom; Olea fragrans, if protected in the 


Salvia ; | 


coldest weather; Pansy, from Christmas 

‘until last of May ; Phlox, from February 
onward ; Euonymus is evergreen, hold- 
ing its red berries all winter; Blue Grass 
is fresh and green all winter if it is not 
too dry. 

Reports from Alabama show no par- 
ticular deviations from the above lists. 
Mississippi, also, reports substantially as 

‘above, and adds Dicentra_ spectabilis 
blooming in March, Ponies in April, 
, Carnations and Sweet Williams from 
, April to November, Cleome from April 
to frost, Clematis Jackmanii in May, 
‘ Amaryllis Johnsonii perfectly hardy, 
‘blooming in May, Dahlias from May to 
, October, Gladiolus from June to August, 
‘ Datura from June until frost, Hydrangea 
_Hortensis in June and July, Hydrangea 
' paniculata grandiflora July, Tritoma from 
July to October, and Akebia quinata is 
evergreen. 

' The following kinds of plants are re- 
ported as not thriving well in Mississippi, 
: Campanula, Candytuft, Perennial Lark- 
/spur, Lobelia, Lupinus, © Nemophila, 
| Stock, or Mathiola incana; Phlox Drum- 
, mondii does well from February to May, 
' but soon after that time dries up. 

Reports from Louisiana include all the 
above with the following additions. 
Japan Plum, or Mespilus, is an ever- 

| green, flowers are very sweet, and fruit 


| Fipens about first of April; Pomegran- 
lates: several varieties ; Buddleia blooms 
from April to November; Forsythia 


‘blooms in February and March; Brug- 
mansia suaveolens is a fine plant for a 
sunny place, blooms from July to No- 
vember, grows five to six feet high, but 
_ dies down in winter; Cestrum Parqui, C. 
lancifolium and C, aurantiacum begin to 
bloom in April and continue until frost. 
A Passion Vine, with large dark blue and 
white flowers, is a fine evergreen, and 
blooms from May to October; Hedy- 
chium, or Butterfly Lily, blooms from 
middle of July to December, and is per- 
fectly hardy, but loves shade and mois- 
ture; Clematis crispa is a native vine that 
blooms from March to November, and 
holds its leaves all winter. Many varieties 
of Amaryllis bloom profusely in March 
and April, and some of them at intervals 
during the summer and fall. They do 
_well in sun or shade, and with some vari- 
eties the time of blooming can be regu- 
| lated by the amount of sunshine and 


. 


ee 


water they are allowed. Lantanas bloom 
well from May to frost. Caladium escu- 
lentum is perfectly hardy. Tuberoses 
begin to bloom in July, and are hardy. 
Tea Roses require a partially shaded 
situation, but they bloom two-thirds of 
the year. Few annuals are planted, be- 


cause after the middle of June they die. | 


This is not occasioned by the intensity, 
but the long continuance of the heat. 
Salvia splendens and S. Hoveyi do well 
in the shade. Geraniums do not flourish 
except in a partially shaded place. 

The reports from Texas include nearly 
all that have been noticed above, and 
mention Acacia Farnesiana and Pancra- 
tium rotatum as blooming in spring. 
Geraniums, Nasturtiums, Petunias, Phlox 
Drummondii, Portulacas, Verbenas and 
Zinnias are mentioned as blooming from 
May all through the summer, and as 
being the main dependence for flowers. 
Pansy.is in bloom about eight months, 
and Tea Roses all the year except Au- 
gust. Pilogyne suavis, a native, blooms 
in May. Adlumia prows wild. Balsams 
are reported as doing finely, blooming in 
June. ‘“ Petunias and Phloxes are masses 
of brilliant beauty from May until frost.” 
The following climbers grow well: Mo- 
mordica Balsamina, Convolvulus major, 
{Ipomcea Bona Nox, Cardiospermum 
Halicacabum, Loniceras of different 
kinds and Maurandya. 

The following shrubs, not elsewhere 
mentioned, are reported as valuable in 
Texas: Berberis _ trifoliata, 
Creeper, Prunus Caroliniana, Chionan- 
thus Virginica, Cornus Florida, Deutzia 
crenata, Weigelia rosea, Ilex decidua, 
Lonicera Tartarica and L. Periclymenum, 
the common and the California Privet: 
Evergreens, the following : Golden Arbor 
Vite, Chinese Arbor Vite, Irish Juniper, 
Red Cedar, and most species of the Ret- 
inispora. Northern species of Pinus and 
Spruces cannot endure the summer. Of 
herbaceous plants, Astragalus, Baptisia 
and CEnothera are added to former lists. 

In these lists it will be observed that 
‘the annuals that thrive best are An- 
tirrhinum, Balsam, Cypress Vine, Four 
O'Clock, Ipomcea Bona Nox, Morning 
Glory, Nasturtium, Petunia, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Poppy, Portulaca and Zinnia. 

Those of our readers who kindly fa- 
vored us with the reports, the substance 
of which is here given, will please accept 
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Virginia | 


| our thanks for the service done, and they 
with others it is hoped may reap some 
_ benefit from these aggregated lists. 

\ ro 
| NATIVE FERNS. 

The common Brake is familiar to every 
observer of nature; there is no part of 
the country where it does not grow, and 
it can, therefore, be easily found for ex- 
amination and study. It grows in fence 
corners, wood lots, and pastures and 
- along the roadsides. Though somewhat 
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PTERIS AQUILINA, 


stiff in outline, it is, as seen at a little dis- 
tance, rather graceful in appearance, and 
the numerous divisions of its fronds do 
not fail to attract our attention and excite 
admiration. 

The botanical name of this Fern is. 
Pteris Aquilina, and Pteris is the general 


LOBE OF PTERIS AQUILINA, ENLARGED, 
SHOWING THE DOURLE-BRANCHED VENATION 
AND THE REFLEXED MARGIN. 


name that the Greeks employed for alf 
kinds of Ferns. The word itself they de- 
' rived from pteron, a wing, on account of 
the resemblance of Ferns to feathers, or 
the wings of birds. The specific name, 
Aquilina, means resembling an eagle, and 
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has reference to the appearance that may 
be noticed ona cross section of a stipe, 
being end views of the fibro-vascular 
bundles. Linn#us gave this name, as 
he fancied there was a resemblance to an 
eagle. By cutting across a stipe of a 
Brake with a sharp knife the appearance 
here referred to may be seen. 

In some important particulars the 
Pteris differs from the Polypodium. In 
the latter we noticed the stipes to be ar- 


divided iato pinnules, and the pinnules 
are divided into oblong, obtuse lobes. 
The fronds arise from the rhizomes 
singly and at points variously distant 
from each other. As usually seen, this 
Fern grows about two feet high, but in 
very favorable locations mounts up won- 
derfully, so that a man can walk under it. 
Sir WALTER Scott, in “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” alludes to this Fern when he de- 
scribes the accidental meeting of the 


ticulate with the rhizomes, and when | hunter, Fitz-James, and Ellen: 


they decay they 
parted from it, 
leaving a scar or 
litle rounded 
knob, or, in other 
words, the attach- 
ment is similar to 
that of the petiole 
of a leaf to its 
stem, which when 
mature falls away 
leaving a_ little 
scar on the stem, 
showing where it 
had been. The 
stipe of the Pteris, 
however, grows 
out from the rhi- 
zome without any 
marked _ separa- 
tion, is said to be 
continuous with it, 
and when __ the 
frond withers the 
base of the stipe 
remains attached 
to the rhizome, 
and can be removed only by sufficient 
force to break it. Another difference is 
that the sporangia, instead of being clus- 
tered together in circular spots, or sori, 
are arranged closely upon a marginal 
vein along the edges of the divisions of 
the pinnules, forming a continuous line or 
border. And, lastly, whereas the sporan- 
gia of the Polypodium are naked, or un- 
covered, those of the Pteris have a cover- 
ing of the margin of the division reflexed, 
so as to completely cover the sporangia 
in the young state. An illustration of a 
divisionof a pinnule, magnified, shows the 
forked venation, and the reflexed margin. 

The general form of the frond of the 
Brake is triangular, and it is pinnately di- 
vided. The divisions, or pinnae, are sub- 


PTERIS SERRULATA. 


“Just as the hunter left his 
stand, 

And stood concealed beneath 
the Brake, 

To view this Lady of the 
Lake, 

The maiden paused.” 

So, again, it is noticed in the song of 
Roderich Dhu, as he takes his way “ o’er 
bank and brae,” after leaving Ellen the 
“plighted bride,” to answer the “sum- 
mons dread” of “ Clan-Alpine’s cause :” 

“ The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head, 
My lullaby the warrior’s tread, 

Far, far from love and thee, Mary,” 


Allusion to the dark green color of the 


Brake is made in this description of Clan- 
Alpine’s warriors’ resting place : 
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“ Various scenes the clansmen made, 
Some sate, some stood, some slowly strayed ; 
But most, with mantles folded round, 
Were couched to rest upon the ground, 
Scarce to be known by curious eye, 
From the deep heather where they lie, 
So well was matched the tartan screen 
With heath-bell dark and brackens green.” 


Great use is made of this Fern in Eng- 
land and Scotland in game preserves, 
where it is planted closely over large 
areas as a cover for game, and mention 
is often made of its concealing persons, 
such is its height. 

At the South a form of this Pteris grows 
which has the ultimate divisions of the 
fronds very long and pointed; this va- 
riety is called caudata, that is, caudate, 
or with a tail. Mr. DAVENPORT, some 
time since, gave an account in the Bofan- 
ical Gazette of a specimen of this variety 


receivéd from Mr. F. A. Wuite, of Bre- | 


vard County, Florida, which measured 
thirteen feet and four inches from the 
base of the stipe to the apex of the frond. 
But Mr. Wuitk afterwards took the 
pains to measure a living specimen as it 
stood, and found it to be fourteen anda 
half feet in total length, and the spread 
or width of the frond was ten feet. Men- 
tion is made of it growing in the Andes 
fourteen feet high. Eaton says, in Ore- 
gon “the bracken forms thickets six or 
seven feet high.” This Fern is more 
widely and generally distributed through- 
out the world than any other, and in dif- 
ferent localities is variously modified in 
form. Before New Zealand was occupied 
by Europeans the root of a variety of this 


Fern was one of the principal articles of | 


diet of the natives. There is a consider- 
able quantity of tannin in the common 
Brake, and it has been used in dressing 
kid and chamois leather. In Scotland it 
was formerly the custom in some parts to 
mow it green, and then burn it, and make 
up the ashes with water into little balls 
and dry them in the sun, and then use 
them to wash the linen with instead of 
svap. Swine are said to be fond of the 


boiled roots, and in Somersetshire, Eng- ' 


land, it was once the custom to gather 
the young shoots and let them simmer 
for a couple of hours in water ; this liquor 
when cold became a strong jelly, and 
was an excellent food for pigs. 

A delicate and beautiful species of 
Pteris, P. serrulata, is found in Alabama 
and South Carolina. The same species 
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is also a native of China, Japan and South 
Africa. Although agreeing in all essen- 
tial particulars in its fruiting parts with 
the common Brake, it is very different in 
appearance. It grows only about a foot 
in height, the stalks grow thickly clus- 
tered from a few inches to a foot in 
length. The fronds consist of a winged 
part on each side of the rachis, seldom 
exceeding a quarter of an inch in breadth, 
and from this extend on each side linear 
pinne of about the same width. The 
lower pinnz have pinnate segments, while 
the upper ones are simple and linear, 
or occasionally lobed. The margins of 
the sterile fronds have small, sharp teeth, 
hence the name, serrulate, a diminutive 
of saw-toothed. This species forms one 
of the handsomest ornaments of our 
greenhouses, conservatories and window 
gardens. It is an excellent basket, vase 
and pot plant. The fronds take a decum- 
bent habit, which, with their light struc- 
ture, give the plant a very graceful ap- 
pearance, especially as they grow in profu- 
sion and hang over the edge of the pot or 
vase. The plant is of easy culture, re- 
quiring a light, well drained soil, and a 
moderate supply of water, with a good 
exposure to the light. 

———-a> 


FLOWERS FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


At the present time, November 8th, but 
few reports have yet been received from 
the schools to which flower seeds were 
sent last spring for the school yard 
grounds. We have reason to think from 
the accounts that have reached us that 
nearly everywhere where the attempt 
has been made to cultivate flowers, there 
have been satisfactory results which have 
proved to be a source of pleasure and 
benefit to pupils, teachers and the com- 
munity. The good effects of this move- 
| ment are so perceptible that we have no 
hesitation in) suggesting to all county 
agricultural, and local horticultural so- 
cietics, to offer appropriate premiums for 
the best collections of flowers offered by 
schools, and also for the best arranged 
and best kept school grounds. There is 
| but little doubt that it would meet with 

hearty response by the schools, and 
‘would interest a large portion of the 
people. We believe that many a 
languishing county agricultural society 
could use such premiums effectively as a 
means of permanent invigoration, and 


that it would lead to other beneficial 
measures. 

Next month some extracts will be given 
from the reports received from the teach- 
ers in regard to the cultivation on the 
school grounds the past summer. 

As the offer last spring to supply seeds 
to the schools was made so late that the 
schools at the South and at the far West 


had little or no time to learn of it and to , 
order them, we now take time by the fore- | 
_ ally appearing by that time. 


lock, and repeat the offer, substantially 
the same as then made, so that all parts 
of the country may have an opportunity 


season. 


Our offer is a collection of twelve varie- ' 


ties of seeds of the most desirable, showy 
and free-blooming annuals to each of the 
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five schools of each County in every | 


State in the country that shall first apply 
for them. The only conditions on which 
these seeds are offered are, that they 
shall be cultivated on the school grounds, 
and that by the first of next November a 
report shall be made to us by letter of 
the result of the summer’s work in the 
school grounds. 

Applications for the seeds may be 
made to us by teachers, trustees, direct- 
ors, or any school officers, stating them- 
selves to be such, and giving the names 
or numbers by which their schools are 
known, and engaging to execute the de- 
sign of our offer. 

Those who wish more than the collec- 
tion of twelve varieties of seeds, or those 
who should apply too late to be entitled 
to the offer can avail themselves of a 


privilege we have granted schools for | 


several years, which is this: we will sup- 


ply schools with seeds to the amount of . 


five dollars, or any less amount, on the 
receipt of one-half of the price of the 
quantity ordered. 

In order to render every facility in cul- 
tivation, and add to the interest, we will 
supply any school with the MaGAzINE 
for one dollar, for the coming year. Or, 
any school that will make a little effort 
and procure four subscribers to the MaG- 
AZINE at our regular rates shall have a 
fifth copy free. Why cannot the school 
grounds all over our happy, prosperous 
land bloom in beauty next summer, and 


be transformed from their present un- | 


‘sightliness ? We shall all feel happier 
.and better if we engage in this good work. 


, whole farm—woods excepted. 
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REVIEW NOTES. 


The first paragraph in the October 
MAGAZINE amuses some of us down in 
Massachusetts, here, while we are hav- 
ing as luxurious a crop of green grass as 
any June ever saw. We had over a 
month .of extremely hot weather this 
summer, which is almost unprecedented 
in this region. We usually have not 
more than three consecutive days of in- 
tensely hot weather, an east wind gener- 


In the suburbs of Boston, even with 


‘city water, and a right to use a hose an 
to engage in this good work the coming | 


hour every day, the lawns were yellow 
with drought, a sight I never saw before. 
Even one magnificent lawn on a place 
laid out by CopELanp, the landscape 
gardener, about a quarter of a century 
ago, showed signs of dryness, and lost, 
in places, its green, velvety appearance. 
But the month of intense heat and the 
perfectly dry summer were succeeded by 
about a month or more of rainy days, 
and now there is an entirely new crop of 
grass nearly a foot in height where it has 
not been cut, and one would suppose two 
blades of grass had sprung up where 
there was but one before. 

It seems probable that many of the 
children of farmers are driven from home 
to the cities for want of more attention 
to beauty on the farm. Every farm 
should be beautiful. Take one hundred 
square feet of front yard in a city, and 
you will often see more of rural beauty 
there than many a farmer has on his 
I believe 
trees as well as fertilizers help to keep a 
lawn green. But there is another use for 
trees which it seems strange the farmer 
cannot see. Persons riding and journey- 
ing all day in summer know how dreary 
and exhausting it is for beast and hu- 
manity to ride in’ the sun. Why the far- 
mers, when cutting down their wood-lots, 
do not leave one, two or three rows of 
trees nearest the highway, was always a 
mystery tome. When they can be made 
to see, as the suburban does, that shade 
is money, and sells their land for house- 
lots at a large profit, they will not chop 


. down everything that comes in their way. 


But without a state law to this effect, it is 
doubtful if any of us ever live to see 
country roads well shaded. 

In the September number, do not the 
beautiful stanzas on the “ Unfruitful Tree,” 
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page 269, refer to the-origin of the Duch- 
esse D’Angouleme Pear? On page 276, it 
is this same Pear, | suppose, which is so 
highly recommended. 

A long time ago, information was de- 
sired as to the best method of cleaning 
the outside of flower pots. As I have 
not seen it answered,,let me say Morgan’s 
Sapolio is the best thing I have found for 
this purpose. It is rather expensive to 
use on a large scale, and sand would do 
as a substitute. Plunging pots keeps 
them clean from everything but soil, and 
preserves them.—Espir, Newton, Mass. 

See Ss 


A STREET DECORATION. 


At the time of the National Firemen’s | 
Industrial Exhibition, held in this city, 
August 15th to 18th, our streets and 
buildings presented gay sights. Flags 


were flying from flag-staffs in all direc- 


tions and from all the windows, of both 
business places and private residences, 
mottoes of welcome and cheer greeted 
the sight of the great company of brave 
men, who as firemen, from all parts of 
the country, gathered here at that time. 
Many unique and tasteful decorative de- | 


signs were displayed, as may well be 
imagined, for we all delighted to honor 
the firemen. As these designs were the 
result of individual promptings, and the 
free expressions of individual esteem, 
and without any general supervision, they 
were of great variety, and produced from 
materials of almost every description. 

In front of our grounds and seed house, 
on East Avenue, our establishment 
erected a grand arch, spanning the mid- 
way between two towers. The frame- 
work of the whole was of wood, and it 
was completely covered with evergreen 
boughs, giving it a very massive and ele- 
gant appearance. The whole breadth of 
the structure was sixty-six feet, and the 
towers were eight feet square and forty 
feet high. Under this magnificent arch 
passed and re-passed the grand proces- 
sion of firemen in uniform, with bands of 
music at intervals through- 
out its whole extent, and 
engines and ladders and 
hose and bucket carts and 
wagons, and elegant equi- 
pages with ladies and 
gentlemen, the whole form- 
ing a line nearly two miles 
in length. 

Our purpose, however ,is 
not to give an extended 
description of the animated 
scene at that time, but to. 


of which engravings are 
here presented, prepared 
from photographs. It is 
offered as a specimen of ap- 
propriate street decoration. 

The illustrations present 
=| views from opposite sides of 
the arch, one looking upon 
our grounds, and the other 
up the street, East Avenue, 
one of the finest in our city. 
In undertaking street deco- 
rations upon a large scale it 
is necessary they should be 
well planned to produce 
the best effect, regard being 
had to the proportions of the parts, 
and for strength, for the force of the 
wind upon them must not be under- 
estimated. In the present instance, al- 
though the structure was solidly built, 
guy ropes were employed as a pre- 
cautionary measure. . 


convey an idea of the arch, 


SOME NOTES. 


To Mrs Lizzie H., Palestine, page 
216.—Achania Malvaviscus is an excel- 
lent garden plant both north and south, 
and like Vinca rosea, Asclepias curassav- 
ica, another of your Texas plants, and 
Lantanas, seems to enjoy our warm, dry 
summer weather. I found lots of it on 
the Trinity between Palestine and Jewett. 
There are several Scarlet Pentstemons 
indigenous to your part of Texas; which 
one do you refer to? At Boston I find 
your Pentstemons are not hardy, but 
winter fairly well in a cold frame. At 
Passaic, N. J., | saw some Pentstemons 
coming up all about where the old 
plants had seeded, but they never do 
that here. The large purple-flowered 
Pentstemon Cobzea, and 
which I found plentifully 
near Dallas, in your State, 
is an excellent and showy 
garden plant. By treating 
my southern and— western 
Pentstemons as_ biennials, 
and wintering them in cold 
frames, | have good success 
with them, but as_ peren- 
nials, they are unsatisfac- 
tory. Of course, Pentste- 
mon barbatus, P. Digitalis 
and P. ovatus are hardy | 
enough, and live year after 
year. The Ipomopsis is an 
annual or biennial, stands |; - 
heat and sunshine unflinch- |< 
ingly, and is very showy. |i 
What beautiful wild patches 
of it I have seen on the 
clay lands between Pales- 
tine and Tennessee colony, 
By raising plants from seeds 
sown in the fall, or in the 
North, in a hot bed, in 
spring you can have a mass 
of red flowers that will out- 
live all your Gilias, Phace- 
lias, Nemophilas, and_ its 
three near relatives, and 
blossom in company with Mist flowers 
and Ageratum, Cochranea and Gaillardia, 
with Day Lilies and Japanese Lilies. 

Datura Wrightii (referred to, page 217,) 
or more properly, D. meteloides, is a true 
perennial, and, under favorable circum- 
stances, sometimes hardy in the northern 
states, but like Plumbago Larpentz, Sto- 
kesia cyanea, and several other garden 
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plants, it is not reliably hardy nor nearly 
so. But you can lift the roots and store 
them in the cellar in the winter, as you 
would Carrots or Parsnips, and plant 
them out in spring, when they should 
make a fine show during the summer and 
early autumn months. But if its seeds 
ripen and fall upon the ground, they are 
likely to come up the next year as thick- 
ly as a mass of weeds; then you can thin 
them and leave a few to blossom, or you 
may transplant them into another part of 
the garden. They will blossom the first 
year from seed, and are, therefore, often 
treated as annuals. 

In answer to Mrs. FRANK C., (page 
214,) and also in correction of Mrs. 
McCurpy, (page 248,) I may say the 


plant they refer tois Chlorophytum Stern- 
bergianum. Other than in name, Mrs. 
McCurpy is right in her description of it. 
S. C., no doubt, got the right thing in, the 
plant with the Lily-like foliage and half- 
tuberous-like roots. 

Apropos of what C. P. T., (page 233,) 
says of Cypripediums, I would say that I 
grow them all as garden plants; also 
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candidum and arietinum, and | find they 
enjoy their artificial quarters first rate, 
and bloom splendidly every year. 


not seem to hurt the plants, but it does 
injure the flowers. | grow them in a 
damp, partially shaded nook, in moist, 
peaty soil, mulch them with moss in the 
summer time, and top-dress them with a 
little leaf-soil, peat and old cow-manure 
in the fall, and allow some wild Anemo- 
nes, Starflowers, False Solomon’s Seal, 
Omphalodes verna, Lycopodiums and 
the like, to grow among them. 

The Georgia folks can give any name 
they please to a plant, but when they call 
Ardisia crenulata the Coral Plant, (see 
page 236,) then we shall hesitate to ac- 
cept their- nomenclature. Priority takes 
precedence. No; the Coral Plant, as 
generally accepted, is Erythrina herba- 
cea, a plant that grows wild along the 
Texas coast of the Gulf of Mexico. In 
the fall, when its leaves and stems begin 
to decay, and have been battered to the 


ground by wind and trampled under foot ; 


by cattle, the seed pods burst open and 
display the bright red coral beans. 


Mrs. J. T., (page 241,) may be right in at- . 
tributing the loss of her Dicentras to - 
Here, we do not expect a Di- . 
centra spectabilis to live more than three | 


wornis. 


or four years, because of the fondness of 


wire worms for their roots; indeed, | find | 


wire worms are passionately partial to 
the roots of this species. In the 
months you can catch a great number of 
these depredators by laying thick slices 
of Squashes, cut-side down, on the 
ground, and covering over with a handful 
of green grass, half-rotted leaves or other 
material, to keep the ground moist. Ex- 
amine the traps every day or two, gather 
the worms into a vessel and destroy 
them. Old, long-cultivated garden ground 


is more infested with these worms than is | 


new or farm land. I propagate my Di- 
centras from cuttings, secured when the 
plants go out of bloom; they will root 
easily in mojst, sandy earth, and a shady 
place. 


Surely, Mrs. M.D. W., (page 297.) does | 


not mean that the Prosoqueria is hardy in 
the state of Maine! Rather a diflerent 
winter temperature at Yarmouth from 
that of Guiana, I should guess. At Bos- 
ton, we regard Abelia rupestris as a half- 
hardy shrub, and winter it in a cold pit; 


Pro- 
viding the soil is damp, sunshine does ' 


fall 
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although hardy at Washington, it is not 
hardy here. 

E. C., (page 298,) says ‘“‘ Plumbago looks 
beautifully in Florida to those who like 
it.” And don’t you, E.C.?) Why, I nev- 
er remember being more struck with the 
beauty of a blue-flowering bush than | 
was some years ago with a specimen of 
Plumbago capensis in full blossom in a 
garden in Southern Florida. It was as 
big as a Japan Quince bush, and com- 
pletely covered in a sheet of pale blue 
flowers.—W. FALCONER. 

———< 


WHITE BLOOMING OXALIS. 


Last fall | purchased some of the win- 
ter flowering kinds of Oxalis bulbs. 1 
aim satishied that the Oxalis is one of the 
best kinds of flowers for winter bloom, 
fur the plants are in bloom constantly. 
They make the long winter day seem 
less dreary and the heart to rejoice and 
be glad. Oxalis lutea, which has bright 
yellow flowers, bloomed very freely, and 
one day I counted the blossoms and 
there were thirty-five in full display. 
When I took the bulb up in the spring to 
repot it, I found to my surprise forty-one 
nice sized bulbs in the pot. This fall 
three bulbs have already sprouted, and 
O. Bowiei and O. versicolor have both 
thrown up bunches of blossoms.—A. W. 
S., Dayton, O. 


BEET-SUGAR. 


The Beet-sugar industry in this country 
is not increasing, apparently, at present. 
. There are good reasons, however, for 
supposing that ultimately it may attain 
more importance. For some cause it 
: fails to attract the capital that is neces- 
sary to carry the enterprise to a success- 
ful issue. If its supporters can show 
good cause, it would seem that now, 
when capital is seeking investment at 
low rates, is a favorable time to place the 
| business on a sure footing in some part 
of the country. 


‘ 


> 
| GOLD-BANDED Linry. — About — nine 
years ago [ procured a bulb of Lilium 
auratum from your house, and [ planted 
it. It has blossomed every year since, 
and last August it had fifty-two blossoms 
on six large stems. A number of small 
bulbs are produced every year, and 1 
have already parted with five of them. 
-™M. 


\ 
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GARDEN NOTES. 
A year-old plant of Hoya, of mine, has 


grown, this summer, nine feet, since about , 


the middle of March last, besides throw- 
ing out some branches. It grew very 
rapidly in April, and then I transferred it 
from a small pot to a gallon keg, which 
gave it more root room, but checked the 
upward growth awhile. It has been out 
of doors since May last, and to-day I 
have taken it in, so while I had it in hand 
I measured it. Is not nine feet a good 
growth? But as the plant grows older, I 
think it will equal one that I wrote you 
about previously 

During last week and this I have been 
preparing about fifty plants for my win- 
dows. I use tin fruit cans mostly. They 
are not a bit pretty, but they hold more 
than a pot of the same diameter. I told 
you last year that I considered the open 
ground unfit for Begonia Weltoniensis, 
but this year I tried it and the plants 
nearly killed themselves blooming, but 
the leaves lost their beauty. 

I had no good place in the garden for 
Carnations this summer, so I put them in 
wooden boxes, about four in a box eight 
by ten inches, and six inches deep, but 
they did not bloom as well as I hoped; 
yet 1 do not think the situation was so 
bad as the soil. The mixture was too 
rich, I fancy, not quite heavy enough. I 
shall leave them in the boxes this winter, 
but replace some of the soil with fresh 
and better. 

My Tea Roses I have massed in boxes, 
too, for want of abetter way. They have 
done finely, and I shall keep them undis- 
turbed in the window this winter. Every 
flower that I cut I cut low, so as to help 
further growth, and when a branch looks 
dull and does not grow, off it comes. 

Every month when we receive the 
MAGAZINE, we exclaim over the beautiful 
colored plates, and wonder from that 
time till another comes what the next 
will be. The plate in the October num- 
ber is especially lovely. If I could only 
have Heliotrope like that! Do they 
grow so large and fine ? 

My experience with tender plants, 
Begonia, Fuchsia, Geraniums and some 
others, shows they are more inclined to 
seed than usual. 
would like a name for. 
four feet high under fair 


It grows three or 


I have a Begonia that f | 


inches, and leaves an abundance of large 
blossoms of a very light pink and white 
color, on very long, pendent stems. The 
foliage is large, sometimes leaves are 
eight inches long, dark green, and on the 
face a good many bristles. The under 
side of leaf is light green, with blood red 
veins; stems red at the joints. After 
blooming the plant stops growing and 
forms little bulbs or buds where flowers 
should be, and after awhile they drop, 
and if covered in the earth will produce 
new plants in the spring. The top 
wholly dies down, and the pot should be 
put in the cellar till spring, when the root 
starts again and grows large with age. 
It is not an uncommon sort, but I never 
could determine its name in the cata- 
logues. I consider it one of the finest 


summer plants, in doors or out.—R. A. H., 
Smithville, Ml. 


VARIOUS INQUIRIES. 


FRANK FowLer wishes to know if 
Lilium Brownii will succeed as a pot 
plant. It will, and it may have the same 
treatment as advised for L. auratum on 
page 307 of this volume. 


S. B. H., of Ellsworth, Kansas, writes: 
“Enclosed please find sample of some 
kind of insect that infests our plants. Can 
you tell what it is, and how to get rid of 
them?” The sample sent is Seale insect, 
and may be cleared of them by taking a 
little brush or feather and dipping it in 
kerosene oil, or alcohol, and touching the 
insect. Go over the whole plant in this 
way, and then with some soap and water 
use a stiff brush, and scrub the stem and 
branches until entirely freed of them. If 
some of them should adhere closely, use 
the thumb nail and force them off. 


C.D K., Pearlington, Miss., inquires for 
a remedy for Mealy Bug. This insect 
propagates rapidly in a high temperature 
and dry atmosphere. To prevent it rid 
the plants of them all, and then attend to 
ithe humidity of the air, and frequently 
syringe the plants. To clean plants in- 
fested with it, take the same course as 


advised above for Scale insect. 
——— 
INQUIRIES NOT ANSWERED.—Quite a 


number of inquiries too late for insertion 
in this issue will receive attention in the 


next. Correspondence or inquiries re- 


treatment, | ceived after the roth of the month can sel- 


though oftener seen fifteen or twenty dom appear until the second month. 
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GOLDEN-VEINED HONEYSUCKLE. 


Your readers in southern California 
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readers with the best and handsomest 
garden journal in this country, conveying 


were rather amused at the description of | the !atest and soundest information upon 


the Golden-veined Honeysuckle in the 
August MAGaziNE, where it is spoken of 
as making “a pretty bush or clump not 
more than a foot and a half high.” 

i wish you could see our Honeysuckle 
that effectually screens a window with its 
pendent sprays, and runs rollicking over 
the roof of our veranda. It blooms 


quite freely during the summer, though . 


we do not give much attention to the 
flowers, as there are a great many Honey- 
suckles about the house, some of them 
having blossoms similar to the Golden- 
veined variety. But the beautiful sprays 
of delicately shaded leaves are its crown 
ing glory. Each differs from its fellows. 
One may find all the manifold hues from 
the dark green, faintly netted with gold, 
tne brighter emerald, with more distinct 
veinings, the golden yellow, shaded and 
sprinkled with green, to the pale straw 
color, tinged with the merest hint of 
verdure. We cut the beauties with a 
lavish hand, and use them constantly for 
bouquets, festooning pictures, and vari- 
ous decorations. 

Our plant is about five years old, and 
was grown from a tiny sprig ina bouquet. 
All the Honeysuckles are “evergreen” in 
this climate, though they do not make as 
rapid growth in winter as at other sea- 
sons.—A. P. A., Saw Gadériel, Cal. 
<> ————_— ‘ 

OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


We believe our readers will appreciate 
our endeavors to please in making an 
extra large number for the last one of the 
volume, filled, as we think, with interest- 
ing and instructive matter. Our arrange- 
ments for the coming year, in the con- 
duct of this MaGaziINneE, are in some re- 
spects superior to what they have been, 
and we expect still further to improve 
them. 

The editorial management will be con- 
tinued as at present Many persons of 
horticultural skill, and experience, and 
literary ability will contribute to our 
pages. Such material in connection with 
the colored plates, which for the coming 
volume, we believe, will be superior to 
any previous ones, and, also, with the 
numerous engravings employed in illus- 
tration, will enable us to supply our 


the subjects upon which it treats. 

, Most of our subscriptions close with the 
year, but we expect every subscriber to 
this volume to promptly renew for the 

; next one, and we hope each one will use 

_his personal influence to induce others to 

' subscribe, thus, by an increased revenue 
enabling us to carry out all our present 
plans for the MAGAZINE, and to do for it 
still more. 

oS 
AUSTRALIAN FOREST TREES. 
The Gazette, of Toowoomba, Australia, 
notices an account of Australian forests, 
as given by Mons. GuILLEMAUD, who 
says that “the marvellous dimensions of 
Australian forest trees are not generally 

‘known, and there are few, even traveled 
people, who would not at once name Se-. 
quoia gigantea, of California, as furnish- 

_ ing both in height and girth the grandest 

| specimens of timber in the known world. 

_ After describing the appearance and giv- 

‘ing the dimensions of some of the most 

‘famous giants of the American forests, 
and mentioning the big trees of Siam, 
Cambodia, equatorial Africa, and Brazil, 
the writer goes on to say that Mr. Fer- 
cuson, Inspector of State Forests, found 

, along the valley of the Watts River many 

| specimens of the Eucalyptus obliqua, E. 

amygdalina and E. goniocalyx of dimen- 

sions never previously heard of in Au- 
stralia. The highest of all was a fallen 
monster, which formed a complete bridge 

; across a deep ravine. The top was 

_ broken off, but the barrel as it lay mea- 

/ sured 435 feet to the break, as the trunk 

was nine feet in circumference at the 

fracture, the tree when standing must 
have stood over 500 feet from the ground. 

At or near Fernshaw a specimen of E. 

, amygdalina is now standing and growing 
which measures 380 feet to the first 
branch, and 430 to the top, girthing sixty 
feet at some twenty feet above the 
ground. As the writer aptly put it, ‘this 
tree, if growing by the side of the Houses 
of Parliament at Westminster, would over 

‘top the clock tower by exactly roo feet.’ 
As compared with the height of the Vic- 
torian Alpine timber, the nearest ascer- 
tained approach is made by some speci- 
mens in Calaveras Grove, which are al- 
leged to rise to a height of 330 feet.” 


¢ 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE TALK. Edwin, looking at Jim, “what about 
As the holidays approached, Mr. and | your side of the contract? The rooms 
Mrs. Benson had many consultations as | are all open, and I don’t see any signs 
-to how matters should be arranged so as | around of any thing different from com- 
to result in the greatest pleasure and | mon. Some things that Jim and I can 
benefit to all concerned. The long | think of don’t grow up, like mushrooms, 
promised visit of the boys to uncle Tur- | in a night.” 
ner’s was to be made during the twoor| “For shame! Ed,” says Reuben; and 
three days preceding Christmas, when | Hiram, pointing his finger at him, whis- 
-cousins Flora and Jim were to return | pers, “ Baby,” which so mortifies Edwin 
with them. When the time for leave- | that he exclaims, “You boys can just 
‘taking came, Mr. Benson said, “Don’t | shut up! You know very well that I’m 
forget, boys, that you are to be prepared, ; only worried on Jim’s account.” Then, 
on your return, for another ‘tree talk.’ of course, the brothers laugh, and Jim 
Tell Flora and Jim we must hear from ! gets confused, while Mr. Benson says, 
them, too.” F with a hopeful twinkle, “O, well, Edwin, 
After they were gone, Mr. Benson said, | you haven’t looked up stairs yet, nor 
“Only for Edwin and Jim we’d not | down cellar.” 
bother with getting up a tree; but those | “Nor in the well,” adds Hiram. 
youngsters will expect it, ] suppose, and | “There, there; that'll do now,” says 
. so we'll make it serve for all.” Mr. Benson. “Edwin has some reason 
The presents intended for the boys | for anxiety after the talk that passed 
were of such a remarkable character for| when his cousins were here before. 
tree decoration that it was finally decided | Now, we'll change the subject. Of 
that a large work-shop quite back of the | course, no one can learn, within a short 
house should be appropriated for this | time, but a small proportion of what 
purpose. Everything but the stove could | would be interesting to know concerning 
be carried tothe hired man’s room above, | trees. But we can make a beginning that 
or set back of the building, and thus all | will, perhaps, inspire us to continue 
-the space utilized. There it could be | gathering up such knowledge hereafter. 
-dedicated to its new use by decorating | Perhaps you had better begin to-night by 
‘the walls with Ground Pine, etc. telling us what you know of historical 
- nse trees, those, for instance, that were 
And now it is Christmas Eve at Mr. | termed ‘Liberty trees.’ Reuben, will 
Benson’s. The boys have returned and | you commence ?” 
brought their cousins. Supper is over,| “Well, sir, it is not known at what 
and all are gathered in the cheery sitting | period trees were first dedicated to lib- 
room. Then Mr. Benson remarks, “I | erty. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
suppose, boys, this is as géod a time as | are known to have had such a custom, 
any for imparting what new ideas you | and the Swiss, as far back as the middle 
may have obtained regarding trees. To- | ages, planted a Linden tree on every vic- 
“morrow you may want to be otherwise | torious battle-field. In this country the 
-engaged, especially if Amy and Frank | native Elm was chosen for Liberty trees, 
‘Snowden should join you.” and the most famous ones thus honored 
oe father,” sheepishly interposes | were those at Boston, Providence, New- 
38 
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port and New York. It was before the 
Revolution, in 1765, that an Elm in the 
‘town of Boston, in the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,’ was dedicated to the 
‘Sons of Liberty,’ to display on its trunk 
the effigies of such men as made them- 
selves odious in connection with the 
Stamp Act. There was fixed upon it a 
copper plate, thirty-two by forty-two 
inches in size, inscribed in gold letters, 
‘THE TREE OF LIBERTY.’ 
later it was felled by the British. It had 
been planted in 1646, and its size was 


The records state that a stirring discourse 
was delivered from the summer-house in 
the tree, by Siras Downer, a lawyer, 
after which the people placed their hands 
on the tree while the speaker pronounced 
aloud the dedicatory words, beginning 


with, ‘We do, in the name and behalf of | 
* | 


* * 


all true Sons of Liberty 
throughout the world, dedicate this Tree 


of Liberty * * ** and closing 


with the words, ‘may they be penetrated | 


with a sense of their duty to themselves 
and to their posterity; and may they, 


like the house of David, grow stronger, ! 


while their enemies, like the house of 
Saul, shall grow weaker and weaker. 
AMEN.’ I believe, father, these are all 
the items I have gathered about Liberty 
trees.” 

“Very good,” responded Mr. Benson, 
“I'm sure we are all much obliged. Now, 
Hiram.” 

“There are many trees,” said the lat- 
ter, “in this country, especially in Cali- 
fornia, that are noted for their size and 
age, and others for their connection with 
* historical events. Everybody knows of 
the Charter Oak, in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and of the Elm under which Penn's 
celebrated treaty was made; but it is not 
so well known that after it was blown 
down, in 1810, it proved to have been 
two hundred and eighty-three years old, 
and that soon after the accident a large 
portion of the tree was taken to England, 
to the old family seat of the Penns, and 
stil] remains in a state of preservation. 


There are two instances recorded of In- | 


dians having planted a pair of Eims as 


‘Trees of Friendship’ in) front. of the | 


homes of their mission preachers, in Na- 
tick, Massachusetts. The * great Elm, of 


Ten years | 


‘ Boston Commons is considered as old as. 
Boston itself. About 1801 it had ‘a hol 
low in it large enough for a boy to hide 
in.” But by a‘mode of treatment re 
commeuded by Forsyth, its decay was 
arrested, and finally no appearance of 
the hollow was left.’ After having been 
injured by gales it was protected by iron 
bands and props to preserve its symme 
try. A large Elm in Pittsfield, Massa 
chusetts, has been reported as_ being 
three hundred years old, and also, that 


; there are enough incidents connected 
such that it made fourteen cords of wood. ' 
In 1768 an Elm in Providence, R. I., was | 
also dedicated to the ‘Sons of Liberty.’ 


with its history to filla volume. Ameri- 
can troops were marshaled under it pre-- 
vious to their march to Bunker Hill. And. 
| the first Agricultural Fair held in Amer- 
‘ica was under its boughs, in October, 
1814.” 

“Well, well,” says Mr. Benson, “ this. 
grows interesting. What next, Edwin?” 

“T have discovered,” remarks Edwin, 
“that the description | gave of the quali-- 
ties of the Linden at our last talk had 
been writren with reference to the Euro- 
| pean Linden, or Lime, and does not ap- 
ply to our Linden, or Basswood. With 
one or two exceptions 1 can find none 
reported in this country of great age or 
size, on account of the depredations of 
‘insects. Father, | did not know this. 
‘when I set out your birthday tree. I had 
read somewhere that they were injured: 
by insects in the south only. But I shall 
watch mine. Now let me read some 
notes I’ve taken. ‘The most remarkable 
tree on record is a Linden tree at Neu- 
stadt, in Wurtemberg. This monstrosity 
of unknown antiquity is one hundred 
feet high, and eighteen feet in diameter 
near the ground. The branches extend 
one hundred feet on each side, and are 
supported by one hundred and eight pil- 
lars of wood and stone. There is a place 
of entertainment formed in the head of 
the tree, reached by a flight of steps. In 
the hollows of the branches earth has 
been placed and Gooseberry bushes. 
, planted, the fruit of which is sold to visi- 
tors. In the public square at Fribourg is 
a Lime tree planted in 1480, to com- 
* memorate a victory, whose branches are 
supported by timber. In a village near 
by is another supposed to be nearly one 
thousand years old. At Knowle, south 
of London, is a Lime tree of peculiar 
‘growth. Many years ago its branches. 
‘rested their extremitics on the soil, and 


rooting into it, sent up a circle of shoots 


that surronnded the parent tree, so that, | 


long ago, it covered a quarter of an acre 
of ground.’ And this is all for this time.” 

“Well, Edwin, you, as well as the 
others, have given us more than can be 
found in Encyclopedias. Now, Jim, do 
you feel like contributing something ?” 

Jim bashfully remarked that he had 
found nothing very new, and so had 
hunted up something to read that he re- 
membered having seen in print. He 
thought it contained valuable informa- 
tion for every man to know. 

“Just what we want,” said his uncle, 
“let's have it.” 

“ Well, then, here it is: ‘The following 
list presents the woods derived from 
trees growing in the United States, in 
most common use for the purposes 


named, viz.: Building, ship building—Lo- | 


cust, Pine, (deals,) Fir, Larch, Elm, Oak, 
Teak: and Hackmatack. Wet construc- 
tions, as piles, foundations, flumes, etc.— 
Elm, Alder, Beech, Oak, Plane tree, 
White Cedar, and Palmetto for wharves. 
House carpentry—Pine, Oak, Walnut, 
White Wood or Tulip wood, Spruce, Ash, 
and Sycamore. Machinery and mill- 
work, frames—Ash, Beech, Birch, Pine, 
Elm, Mahogany, Oak. Rollers, etc.— 
Boxwood, Mahogany. Cog teeth—Crab 
tree, Locust. Foundry patterns—Alder, 
Pine, Mahogany, and_ Service | tree. 
Wagon work—Hickory, Ash. Furniture, 
common—Beech, Birch, Cedar, Cherry, 
Pine, White wood, Basswood; best— 
Cherry, Mahogany, Maple, Oak, Rose- 
wood, Chestnut, Cedar, Tulip and Wal- 
nut. Carriage building — Ash, Beech, 
Elm, Oak, Hickory, Black and White 
Walnut, Cherry, Maple, Yellow Poplar, 
Locust and Chestnut. Ash is used for 
the skeleton of the body of superior 
work, and Beech for that of inferior 
work. Oak is much used for spokes. 
Tool handles—Maple, Ash, Hickory and 
Oak. Let every woods owner preserve 
the above list, and every time he uses a 
good tree, plant the seeds, sprouts, or 
stalks of two others of the same species.’ ” 
“Very good,” says Mr. Benson, “ every 
man should have a printed copy of that. 
Now, Flora, are we to hear from you ?” 


“T suppose so; but the others have , 
robbed me of part of my laurels by ap- | 


propriating several items that [ was going 
to mention. Speaking cf laurels, how 
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ever, reminds me to say that I have but 
recently learned that the Laurel is the 
same as the Bay tree of tne ancients. who 
used the leaves and berries for crowning 
their herves. Later on, the Laurel was 
! R : 
1 used for crowning poets who had dis- 
tinguished themselves, hence, poet-laure- 
ate. The crowns, which for a long time 
enriched the heads of students taking 
their degrees in law, divinity or medi 
cine in European schools, were made of 
the glossy Laurel leaves garnished with 
the berries, and thus indicate the title of 
bachelor, bacca-laureate. The title of 
| bachelor grew from the fact that ‘they 
were not allowed to marry lest domestic 
| duties should detract from their literary 
pursuits, hence, Bachelor of Arts.’ In 
| America this tree flourishes only in 
southern climates, and is of inferior size. 
In southern Europe it forms a noble tree. 
It is now getting late, and if some of 
these items seem of little practical use 
they are still within range of the main 
subject, as also is something I will men- 
tion for Hiram’s benefit, in connection 
with the ‘ great Elm’ of Boston Commons. 
The fact was being narrated, of the great 
hole having closed by-treatment, when I, 
myself, heard a woman inquire if the hole 
grew up with the boy in it.” 

After a laugh, Mr. Benson remarks that 
a subject so exhaustless as the one be- 
fore them is very appropriately closed 
for the evening by Flora’s poctical and 
humorous touches. He had intended 
adding his mite also, which would have 
been about the Oak, of which the many 
varieties that have been discovered in 
this country and Europe are very remark- 
able ; “ but now,” he says, “it is getting 
late, and we want a little chat before we 
say ‘ good night,’ for mark, you’ve not to 
rise in the morning until we ring you up.” 


With the ringing of the bell on Christ 
mas morning the voices of Amy and 
Frank Snowden might have been heard 
at the foot of the stairs calling to the lag- 
gards to come down, to the great aston- 
ishment and delight of the recent sleep- 
ers. Directly, Mr. and Mrs. Snowden 


‘walked in, and by the time that Mrs. 


Benson had given her last directions 
relative to the royal breakfast in prepara- 
tion, all were assembled together, and 
she loined them with shining promises in 
her radiant face of a tangibie confirma- 
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tion of the “merry Christmas” that she 
wished for all. Then Mr. Benson re- 
marked that he had received a solemn 
injunction the night before that he should 
have all parties ready for breakfast a 
quarter of nine o’clock, sharp. “ But,” 
said he, “looking at Mr. Snowden, “we 
seem to be ahead of time; suppose I 
show you some improvements I’ve been 
making in the shop. Edwin, where do 
you keep your nuts? better get some and 
have them ready.” “ They are up stairs, 
in the shop. Have you got the key, fa- 
ther ?” 

“Yes, come on, then, all of you; you'll 
want to see the improvements some 
time.” So, all started but Reuben; he 
called to the girls to come back. ‘“ What 
nonsense,” said he, “to go out to that 
dirty place.” But Amy, who was slightly 
initiated, gave hima wink, and told himto 
“come on.” So Reuben lagged indiffer- 
ently behind until he heard such a shout 
as hastened his steps materially. Im- 
provements, to be sure! The shutters 
were still closed, but the room was bril- 
liant with lights, and delightfully warm. 
But the astonishing part was to see a 
young horse, long coveted by Hiram, 
proudly standing with his first saddle and 
bridle on, tethered to the tree; also, a 
pair of pure blooded young Alderney 
heifers. From the bit of the first swung 
acard bearing Hiram's name, “from fa- 
ther.” On the other two were cards for 
Edwin and Flora; and it is hard to say 
which was the more pleased. Flora and 
Amy found letters from their parents an- 
nouncing a new piano for each on her 
return home. Edwin tound also a good 
silver watch from his mother. Jim and 
Frank found each the same, which was 
delightful, of course. 

And what about Reuben? He has 
been spying around, and has found his 
card “from father” attached to a robe 
quite covering some mysterious object. 
In another instant his cheers and hurrahs 


bring all eyes to bear, while they read on + 


his nickel-plated bicycle,“ Bayliss, 
Thomas & Co., Coventry, England.” 
And now the breakfast bell rings, and 
we must leave them.—AUNT MArJorIE. 


_——_+-~ 
Ovr YounG Peopte.—We hope our 
young people will, in future send. tor 


publication in this department more of 
their observations among their plants. 


THE OLD HOLLY TREE. 


O, the old Holly tree is a beautiful sight, 

With its dark, glossy leaves and berries so bright ; 
It is gay in the winter, and bright in the spring, 

O, the old Holly tree is a beautiful thing. 

It gladdens the cottage, it brightens the hall, 

And the gay Holly tree is beloved by us all; 

It shadows the altar, it hallows the hearth, 

An emblem of peaceful and innocent mirth. 

Spring blossoms are lovely, and summer flowers gay, 
But chill winds will wither and waft them away; 
But the rude blasts of winter and autumn may rave 
In vain round the Holly, the Holly so brave. 


Though pealing bells no longer now, 
Ring in the Christmas morn, 

Nor children’s carols tell the tale, 
How Christ, the Lord, was born; 


Though wassail shout is heard no more, 
Nor Mistletoe we see, 
They've left us still the Holly green, 
The brave old Holly tree. 
—C.P. T., Lakefield, Ont. 
ee 


THE HOLLY IN TENNESSEE. 


The evergreen Holly tree is, perhaps, 
the most attractive of its class. Few per- 
sons get a sight of it in its highest perfec- 
tion, for while it grows on the high lands 
very well, its chief place is in the alluvial 
damp lands along our rivers and lakes, 
where it is a thing of beauty and 
grandeur, attaining a height of fifty to 
seventy feet, covered with a foliage of 
bright green, glossy leaves, rivaling the 
Magnolia grandiflora of the south, with 
the addition of a splendid array of red 
berries interspersed thickly with the foli- 
age.—A. H. B., Brownsville, Tenn. 

ee 
PORTRAIT OF JAMES VICK. 


A very handsome Crayon Lithographic 
Portrait of JaMEs Vick, the founder of 
this MAGAZINE, has been prepared, and 
will be sent, free of expense, to our sub- 
scribers for 1883. The portrait is nearly 
life size, and is an excellent likeness. It 
is printed on fine plate paper, and meas- 
ures twenty-two by twenty-eight inches. 

Every subscriber desiring it must so 
state, otherwise it will not be sent. This 
portrait is not for sale, and will be sup- 
plied only to subscribers requesting it. 

ete 

SEEDLING Fruits. — There is little 
probability that seeds from good varieties 
of fruits will produce better kinds. If you 
expect to raise more valuable varieties of 
Grapes by merely sowing seeds of the 
Delaware, Brighton, Niagara or Prentiss 
you will probably be disappointed. Artifi- 
cial cross-fertilization is the key to success. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A STRANGE QUARREL. 
I. 


It is Christmas eve in the olden time, 
and in a rustic cottage some good and 
happy children have already gone to 
sleep. Two are ina trundle-bed, and two 
older ones in a larger bed under which 
the small one will be rolled out of sight 
in the morning. A clean rag carpet is on 
the floor, split-bottomed chairs against 
the wall, and a tall clock, with great 
moony eyes peeping out above the face, 
stands slowly swinging its long pendu- 
lum in a corner—the same corner where 
the children’s grandfather had placed it 
long years ago. He was a German, and 
had taught his family to expect some- 
thing that should make them glad and 
happy on Christ’s anniversary birthday. 
The gifts might be simple because he was 
a poor man, but it had to be something 
that they did not get on other days. He 


had remembered that Christ was poor in | 


this world’s goods also, and therefore 
was not ashamed of his poverty. 
So this was how it came about that 


these children had gone to bed to-night | 
talking about Kris Kringle and wonder- | 
ing what sort of presents he would bring» 


them. This was before their more 
wealthy neighbors—descendants of puri- 
tans—had yet learned that the surest 
way to impress 

an idea on the Hq 

minds of  chil- A 
dren is to con- 
nect it with per- 
sonal pleasure or 
benefits. 

At last the 
youngsters are 
settled in their 
beds, and having 
discussed all day 
long their ideas, 
hopes and wishes 
regarding _ their 
Christmas _ gifts, 
they can think of 
no new thing to 
say on the sub- 
ject, and, so, for a 
few moments are 
silent, though too 
excited to sleep, and lie staring at the 
face of theold clock. Presently the old- 
est boy exciaims: “Who can guess this 
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riddle? ‘What is it that has a face and no 
head; has hands and no arms; and runs 
without legs?” 

There is a brief silence and then two 
voices shout: “Clock! Clock!” which is 
followed by the baby-sister piping out: 
“ Tourse it’s tlock ; me was jess a doin to 
fink of dat.” 

This raises a laugh, which reminds the 
mother that she has left a burning candle 
in their room, and she immediately brings 
it out, telling her children that they had 
better go to sleep if they want to waken 
| early. So they roll over into restful posi- 
tions and shut their eyes very tight, 
each boy declaring that he shall be up 
first in the morning, while little sister 
sleepily echoes: “Me be up first too;” 
and then the drowsy tick, tack, tick, tack, 
of the old clock soon sends them off to 
slumber. 


II. 


Now it is eleven o’clock, and all the 
| house is silent. Inthe large living-room 
of ‘the family is an old-fashioned fire- 
place, in which lies smouldering a log 
from the woody mountain slope just be- 
hind the house. In a corner of the 
hearth a merry cricket is gaily chirping 
out his notes. Though the half-burnt log 
has been partly covered with ashes for 
the night, it still throws up leaping 
tongues of flame, which constantly make 
weird, dancing shadows about the room, 
and exposes to view a row of children’s 
stockings hanging from the edge of the 
mantle-piece. What a queer place for 
stockings! Perhaps, though, they are 
hung there to dry after the wash. But 
there are no two of a size! How odd! 
But the stockings being odd, how could 
it be otherwise? It can’t be there are a 
lot of one-legged children in this house— 
that would be oddest of all, and very 
dreadful. What does it mean? 

Now the old log snaps and crackles, 
and a brighter flash than before shows 
that each stocking is stuffed full as a 
pudding bag—yes, fuller; for the tops 
gap wide open, revealing hints of trum- 
pets and dolls, painted tin-roosters, dogs 


‘ 


* | and horses, while below are mysterious 


‘lumps of something that might mean 
| little packages of almost anything nice. 
' So, after all, these are Christmas stock- 
‘ings, are they? Well, well? Won't the 
' neighbors’ children, whose grandfathers 


E 
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CHRISTMAS EVE, 


did not come from Germany, wish that 
they had, if they should happen in on the 
morrow ? 

But what else does the flashing fire 
reveal ? 
a hole by the jamb, and stands with nose 
up in the air, kinking his smellers and 
twitching his whiskers about at a great 
rate. Having made up his mind what he 
will do he calls to the cricket : 


“Do shut up your clack, or you'll waken the house, 
And remember the saying, ‘ Be still as a mouse ;’ 
You keep such a noise when I want to be still, 

That one would imagine you wish me some ill.” 

“O, yes,” cried the cricket, “I know what you mean, 
You're up to some trick, and don’t want to be seen; 
If nightly I did all the mischief you do, 

I'd feel very guilty and keep silent, too.” 


“It’s not that at all,” sir mousie replied, 


A little mouse has crept out of | 


“ For at night I must work and in daylight must hide; | 
In the toes of those stockings I smell figs and candy, , 


My teeth are for use, and those dainties are handy.” 


This hint of what the mouse intends 
to do, so enraged the cricket that he 
came right out of his corner and speaks 
his mind very plainly ; says he: 

“That which you call work is but stealing outright; 
Thieves always are silent, and work, too, at night; 
I'm glad what you covet is under those toys, 

And that you can't get it without a great noise.” 

“Not so fast ;” said the mouse, “ you 
little know the cunning and adroitness of 
our race. I’m too sharp to try to cut my 
way through tin-trumpets and horses. I 
know how to manage: and now 


To gnaw thro’ those fect I shall climb to the shelf, 
Then creep down a stocking, and so help myself. 


We mice possess smellers that serve us in need, 
And when we are foraging never mislead.” 


“Foraging, indeed!” exclaimed the 
cricket, “ very choice names you have for 
your stealing. And there you go up to 
the shelf, and down you come and stick 
your teeth right into the toe of that pre- 
cious little stocking. Those belong to 
the children, and I like them and they 
like me, and if you don’t quit this minute 
I'll screech till I waken up one of the sleepers, 

So loudly I'll screech that he can’t shut his peepers , 
I'll screech till I hear him bound out on the floor 
And savagely rush through that wide-open door, 
and then I'll hide and you'll get caught.” 

“O, see here now,” said the mouse, 
“you just keep quiet, and I'll drop you 
down a piece of fig directly. Beside, 
how silly of you to scream yourself 
hoarse and get sore throat so that you 
can never chirp again. I like to hear you 
sing, myself, sometimes.” 

Then the cricket rejoined with great 
scorn: “It seems that I know more of 
your race than you do of mine, and that 
besides being a thief you are a dunce. 


, I'm too angry to laugh, or my sides I should crack, 


To think I could screech myself hoarse in the back, 
When everyone knows that each cricket that sings, 
Makes his chirp with the valves at the top of his 
wings! 

And now it is Christmas, for that clock is 
striking for midnight, and this one on the 
mantle is commencing. You’d better 
scamper home in a hurry, for when they 
' stop I shall icaiaitl 
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As the old clock repeats its twelve | 
_slow strokes, and the small one clatters 
-off its short, brisk ones, the father partly 
rouses, and then, thinking he hears a faint 
‘rattle of paper, turns a listening ear, but 
“that cricket,” he says to himself, “ keeps | 
such a shrieking that I'm sure of noth- 
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ing.” So up he gets, and stepping softly 
toward the fire-place, thinks he sees 
something running along the mantle and 
then disappear, but is not sure. The 
cricket hops to a hiding place and chuck- 
les as-he thinks of the frightened mouse, 
and says to himself, “1 told him so.” 

Presently all is still again, and until 
the early morning, when the roosters be- 
gin to crow for daylight to hurry up. 
Then the father goes out and builds up a 
big fire for his children to dress by, and 
goes back to bed again. And now the 
children waken up and tumble out of bed | 
pell-mell, and rush to look at their stock- 
ings, but not to touch them (the mother 
had said) until all are dressed, washed 
-and combed. 

And now directly they are ready, and 
‘O, such a time! It is no use. trying | 
to describe it. Everybody now-a-days 
knows what it is like; but they don't | 
know how a little boy wonders all day 
Jong what made the big hole in the foot 
of his stocking. His brothers say that it 
was there before ; but he and the cricket 
know better.—" Proxy.” 
> 


STRANGE VIOLETS. 


Perhaps you may be interested to hear about some 
strange Violets we have. About a year ago papa 
brought a root of Fraxinella from a garden, and a 
Violet sprang up among the roots and unfolded dark 
purple blossoms. When it stopped blossoming it 
was divided and transplanted. This fall we saw | 
open seed pods, but we had seen no blossoms. On | 
closer examination we found that the seed vessels | 
were formed under ground an inch or two, and we 
cannot find any blossoms under ground. I send you 
some seed vessels which we dug up, and also a leaf. 
an you explain this singular growth? I have a 


' the perfect flowers. 


Geranium raised from aslip given me; it has not 
yet blossomed, but the lower leaves fell off, and soon 
a strange growth came up at the roots, a mass of 
small leaves [ might call them. Is the growth 
healthy? The plant still grows at the top, the stem 
is an inch and a half high. I send one of the leaves. 

There is one more curiosity which I should like to 
mention. My sister, MARGARET, cut one of her yel- 
low Chrysanthemums and put it in water, where it 
stayed a week or two and withered. 
When I took it out I found it rooted. It 
had not one single leaf or one node, and 
yet there were little white roots an inch 
long, at least. I put it in earth. This 
was a few days ago. Do you think it will 
push up leaves from the roots?) We en- 
joyed the seeds you sent last spring, their 
flowers were very sweet; I hope to enjoy 
the bulbs this winter.—M. F.C., 7roy, ™. ¥. 

Our youthful little friend has 
observed much closer than most 
people do. Now, how many 
of our young people have ob- 
served this peculiarity of the 
Violet, so well described here? It isa 
fact that Violets often produce seed in 
this manner. No blossoms had been 
seen, still there had been blossoms there, 
but they were of a very peculiar charac- 
ter; in fact, the lowers had no petals, or 
if any, they were so small as only to be 
seen by the closest examination with a 
magnifying glass. The ovary, the pistil 
and the stamens of e¢ach flower were en- 
closed in the little green calyx, the whole 
appearing like a little bud. The calyx 
never opened; but the pollen grains, 
while yet remaining in the anthers, sent 


. out little filaments, or pollen tubes, to the 
' stigma, passing down into the ovary and 


fertilizing each one an ovule, which then 
became a living seed. The weight of the 
seed vessels appears to bear them down- 
wards to the ground, and as they in- 
crease in size they become buried under 
leaves, and sometimes enter the ground 
when it is soft and mellow. Most of our 
readers are. of course, familiar with the 
fact that the pods of the peanut so bury 
themselves. There is quite a variety of 
plants that produce these little closed 
flowers, as they are called; but the 
same plants also produce perfect flowers, 


.orthose of the usual form. They have 


been subjects of close investigation by a 
number of celebrated naturalists, and 


‘among them Darwin, who gave them 


much attention, and has written in an in- 
teresting manner concerning them. The 
closed flowers produce as much seed as 
The Geranium leaf 
appears all right. The Chrysanthemum 
will probably not grow intoya plant, 


PREMIUMS. 


As a little compensation to those who 
labor among their neighbors in getting 
up clubs we propose to give one of our 
FLORAL CHROMOS, on paper, to every one 
who sends us a club of Five Subscribers ; 
and for Twelve Subscribers one. of our 
CHROMOS ON CLOTH AND STRETCHER, 
both sent postage free. To any person 
sending us Z7wenty Subscribers we will 
forward by express, expressage paid by 
us, one of our FLORAL CHROMOS NICELY 
FRAMED IN WALNUT AND GILT. All to be 
at club rates—$1 each. Please select the 
chromo you wish, or, if you wish us to 
select for you, please state this fact. 

———-- 
OUR MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 

This number completes the Maca- 
ZINE for 1882. We design to make it bet- 
ter than ever next year. Many of our 
subscribers would do their neighbors a 
real good by getting them to subscribe 
for 1883. Only a DOLLAR a year for clubs 
of five, and eleven copies for $10. There 
is more matter and more illustrations 
than you can purchase in any book for 
f5. Send in names early, so that you may 
receive the first number before Christmas. 

ee ae a eer eens 
BINDING THE MAGAZINE. 

We will bind the MaGazine in nice 
cloth covers, for any subscriber, for 50 
cents, and return the book, with the post- 
age or expressage prepaid by us. If sub- 
scribers will send us the numbers in sea- 
son, we will have the volume bound and 
returned, if possible, before the Christmas 
holidays. Please give your name on the 
package when sent, so that we may know 
to whom it belongs. 

ss SS ge 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1883. 

Our FLorat GuIpeE for 1883 will be 
ready to send out in December. We de- 
sign to send it to every subscriber as a 
holiday present. It will be a very hand- 
some work, good enough for any one, 
and handsome enough for the parlor. 
any one is accidentally omitted, please 
notify us by postal card. 

3 ee St es, 
NOT A BAD HOLIDAY PRESENT. 

A subscription to our MAGAZINE would 
not be a bad holiday present. 
is so low that we do not feel as though 
we were pleading our own cause when 
urging people to subscribe. 


If | 


Our price . 
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LOST NUMBERS. 


This number completes the FIFTH 
VOLUME of our MAGAZINE and the year 
1882. It is quite probable, through 
some mistake, some numbers may not 
have been received, which will leave the 
volume incomplete. If this is so, please 
send us a postal card, stating what num- 
ber you need, and it shall be forwarded. 
We will also replace, without charge, any 
number that may have been lost or 


damaged. 
en eg es 


COLORED PLATES. 

Our colored plates are so handsome 
that many persons are tempted to take 
them out of the numbers of the Maca- 
ZINE for framing. Please don't do it, for 
it spoils a handsome volume. We will 
send our subscribers any colored plate 
they desire, that has been published in 
the MAGAZINE, for FIVE CENTS each. 

——__—_- ~~ 
A GARDEN BOOK 

Besides this MAGAZINE we publish 
Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GAk- 
DEN, an elegant work, with numerous il- 
lustrations and six very beautiful colorcd 
plates—five of flowers and one of veye- 
tables. It is a book of one hundred and 
seventy pages. Price, 50 cents bound in 
paper covers; $1 bound in cloth. 

——__~> 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Bound volumes of this MAGAZINE make 
splendid and useful holiday presents. We 
can furnish volumes from the commence- 
ment—1878-79-80-81-82—for $1.75 each, 
or the five for $7.50. We will prepay the 
express charges. Bound volumes for 1882 
will be ready by the 5th of December. 

a agg 
DECEMBER NUMBER. 

A good many subscribers have sent us 
the eleven numbers of the MAGAZINE, to 
which we are to add the December num- 
ber and bind and return the volume. It 
is likely that in some cases such persons 
will receive the December number by 
mail. If so, please do not return the num- 
ber, but present it to some friend. 
> 
CLOTH COVERS FOR MAGAZINE. 


We will furnish elegant cloth covers for 
the MaGazing, to our subscribers, for 
25 cents each, and prepay postage. Any 
bookbinder can put on these covers at a 
trifling expense. 
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